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ol ust for a few minutes,’’ the nurse replied. 
Then she asked that I put on a gown — and 
a mask — and gloves. This should have ( f ff ° ° 
alerted me. I should have been better prepared. But I rn £ E wtnte ut CméE 
wasn’t. 

Not for this — this shrunken remnant of a man, A 
gaunt and gray from chemotherapy, too weak to lift O att (“ie 
his head, dazed by his own helplessness and the awful IZ 
loneliness of his misery. 

The words barely reaching his lips, ‘‘Hi, Sue.”’ 

My throat tightened; I couldn’t speak. My greeting 
was lost somewhere behind the lump in my throat. I 
reached to touch his hand. He looked up and his eyes 
told me what I had to know. 

Never again would we see him riding herd on his 
Herefords in the neighboring pasture, nor watch his 
lights swerve and shift in the autumn dusk as he rode 
high on his combine across the fenceline. Nor share 
the happy times. 

Now to share the waiting. And the valley of the 
shadow slowly came into focus in those few moments 
of stillness before the nurse reappeared. 

Outside again, in the swirling snow and wind I 
waited for a cab. I leaned against the hospital wall, 
my thoughts as gray as the day. ‘‘Snow on snow, 
snow on snow.’’ Yesterday, in this same city, it had 
been another hospital, another friend; less than a 
year ago, a sparkling person, bubbling with life. At 
first, medical science cautiously opened up several 
avenues of hope. Now they are closing, one by one. 7 


by Susan Conly 


By the time you read this, she, too, will be gone. witness? : 
At home, my own family is enduring its own bleak In contemporary jargon, ‘‘either put up or sht 
wintertime. One lives with God as near to the centre up’’ — and I stand revealed. : 
of life as possible, and there is still so much pain, and If my witness is to be credible, there must be mort 
hurt, and rejection from those we hold dearest. much more, than just talking. God’s language is n¢ 


These corrosive problems of human relationships _ interpreted to the world in words, but in behavioul 
stubbornly refuse to yield to reason or common In the behaviour of those who, having heard th 
sense. And always the residue of resentment remains words, demonstrate the living presence of the Hol 
glued to hearts. And the black burdens of anxiety we _ Spirit in their lives, whatever the circumstances. 
drag with us, day in and day out, and through How sincerely I’ve prayed, as I’m sure you hav 
sleepless nights. too, for courage, and patience, and compassion fo 

So we find ourselves in prisons of our own others, and for all those other safe generalities. Well 
despairing thoughts. Has all this any meaning? Ican _| rather suspect that during this bleak wintertime, 
bear it if it has a purpose to it. But if it makes no _ have been receiving some of the replies to my sincer 


sense, if there is no purpose, I cannot cope. requests. 
Driving back to my hotel, I know I must try to We tend to forget that a few short petitions offere 
reconcile my present despair with all those things in church aren’t enough: God’s process is somethin 


which I professed during the sunshine days of much more rigorous than that. We forget, too, tha 
summer, and all those fine words of scripture that God’s schedule has a different tempo than ours. An 
were such a source of comfort then. in Our preoccupation with other matters, we suddenl 
Did I really have that profound confidence in God _ find ourselves in the thick of the training field, witl 
that I professed; or was confidence no more than batterings from all directions. 
contentment because all was going well with my And we’re confounded — devastated. Not only 
world? What need was there to doubt? , the sudden turn of events but by our reaction. Is thi 
Now I hear nothing but the moaning of the wind as _ really me wallowing in this whirlpool of despairin; 
I become totally absorbed in the cares of each day, in thoughts, and apprehensions and regrets, sleeples 
the suffering in our personal lives, in sickness, in night after sleepless night? 
death. I thought I was so absolutely sure of God. What’ 
What about the promises? about obedience? about gone wrong? — 
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iN ear God, ... it’s as though I had never heard 
your ‘‘Come unto me all ye who are weary 
and heavy laden and I will give you rest.’’ Or having 
heard your ‘‘Come’’ I hasten with my black and 
heavy burden — but nothing really happens. There is 
no rest. 

I do wonder if I’ll ever truly ‘‘learn’’ of you. Learn 
about ‘‘cast thy burden’’ and the /eaving of it. What 
is this stubborn perverseness that makes me refuse to 
surrender my burden to you and to leave it with you? 
In retrospect it seems that I never did give you half a 
chance. Just at the moment when you were lifting the 
weight of the load, I refused to let go. Gathering it all 
up again, I’d go blundering off into the wilderness of 
my own despair, harboring some pretty grave doubts 
about you and all these promises. 

_ Of course there was no rest, no peace. My faith 
was so overlaid by the cares, and anxieties that I 
refused to surrender. ‘‘Surrender,’’ such an easy verb 
until the skies darkened and foreshadowed bleak 
midwinter. 

Yet it is not the midwinter event — not the 
sickness, the death, the natural catastrophe, or the 
broken relationship, that proves whether you are, or 
you are not, a loving God. The proof of your caring 
is not in the happening, is not tied up somehow in the 
“if there is a loving God, how could he let this 
happen?” rhetoric. Your presence in human affairs 
is evidenced by us, in how we respond to the bad 
times and to the good times. Wallowing in a pool of 
dark despair isn’t a particularly illuminating witness 
to you, is it? 

You do not send the tragedies into our lives. They 
are just happenings in your ordered world: the 
‘consequence of natural laws, or of heredity, or 
wrong human choices, or a body stressed beyond its 
capabilities. 

They are also the great opportunities in our 
Christian experience. The opportunities to develop 
those spiritual virtues that I’ve been praying about 
during my fair weather days. I’ll now have the 
remembrance of how life can hurt, really hurt. There 
will be the opportunities to show something of your 
compassion and love and reconciliation to those I 
encounter. But I must learn it your way, or get 
bogged down. Your instructions are brief. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God’’ is the first 

step. And the seeking is entirely my responsibility. 
But I forget that here my responsibility ends. For 
having dedicated my life to you, you will fulfil, 
without any help from me, the rest of the promise 
‘* and all these things will be added unto you.’’ 
Your promise is a spiritual law, as irrefutable as your 
law of gravity. 
_ Seeking, surrendering, then receiving, and in the 
process shedding pride and shedding that presump- 
tuous ego that keeps my hand forever hovering over 
abe steering wheel. 

_ Herein lies the essence of my despair as I struggle 
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with my seeming inability to let my faith function. 

Faith is the surrendering of the whole mixed-up 
mess to you. Surrendering not only this, but also the 
greatest handicap of all, my self-will. No longer 
asking you to be my helper so that I can cope, but 
asking if J can be your helper as you take over the 
management of my life entirely. No longer trying to 
live with you as near to the centre of my life as 
possible. You will be the centre. 

And I am freed to move into the future knowing 
that it will be a good future because you are in it. 
Long ago your reassurance was there for Israel: 

“But the Lord says, ‘Do not cling to events of the 

past or dwell on what has happened/ Watch for 

the new thing I am going to do./ It is happening 
already — you can see it now! I will make a road 
through the wilderness and give you streams of 
water there.’ ”’ 

Thy will be done, Amen. 


: f here will be other bleak midwinters, as I come 

face to face with rejection and loneliness, the 
strangeness of life and death that takes away friends 
and neighbours, and the mystery of a Providence 
that I wonder about and cannot understand. 

But now I know that we can thank God for these 
unpredictable wintery days that give us growth by 
always asking more of us. Thank God for wintery 
winds that blast into our lives and rid us of all that 
sentimental debris that has cluttered up our faith. 
Thank God that in a Universe governed by law — 
natural laws and spiritual laws — the shifting of the 
seasons in our lives is one thing we cannot choose. 
For in my humanness, I would, I know, give up any 
special gains of spiritual growth to avoid the suf- 
fering such growth entails. 

God knows we all need springtime. In the breaking 
up of winter’s ice, we begin to see things more clearly 
and with new and deeper insight, to appreciate the 
long small miracles of steady spiritual growth, and to 


sense hope. 
And in our God-ordered Universe, spring will 
come. Doesn’t it always? Oo 


Susan Conly is a free-lance writer from 
Saskatchewan. 
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FROM THE EDITOR a 


James Ross Dickey 


Happy New Year? 


(5 eorge Orwell’s novel 1984 will provide a rich fund of lead material 
for editors and commentators, this month and throughout the year. 
The fact that he came by his title rather innocently, simply by reversing the 
last two digits of the year in which he wrote the book — 1948 — and did 
not intend to pass off the work as a Jeanne Dixon (or any other serialized 
seer) piece of crystal ball gazing, doesn’t much matter. The actual year was 
of no consequence to Orwell. What did matter were all the distress signals 
he was picking up on his artist’s distant early warning system. 


The artists, like the canaries 
carried down mine shafts in the 
early days of that industry, are 
more sensitive to noxious and 
lethal fumes, sicken and die earlier 
and thereby provide a warning to 
other mortal beings. Miners took 
the canaries more seriously than 
we take the artists — to our peril. 

Some of Orwell’s imaginings 
were chillingly accurate and could 
have been set in an even earlier 
year. Others loom on the horizon. 
The debasing of the language in 
social, political, military and yes, 
religious circles has not only 
begun, but is constantly being 
refined. We haven’t yet lost all 
privacy, all individuality, nor have 
we been transformed _ into 
“‘massman.’” But the computer 
banks blink and whirr away, and 
we are groomed to think alike by 
masters of the trade, taking time 
and care in thirty-second to two- 
minute commercials building 
images for toys and _ tycoons, 
politicians and popcorn. This 
Christmas season has witnessed at 
least three incidents of violence in 
the Toronto area in which adult 
human beings pummelled each 
other for the right to buy a well 
promoted... doll. 

1984 sees us nervous enough 
even without a boost from Orwell. 
The Day After, a made for T.V. 
movie on the effects of a nuclear 
strike on Lawrence, Kansas, was 
watched by an_— estimated 
75,000,000 people who were, I 
suppose, astonished and horrified 
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In spite of the shared 
desire to stay alive 
we have this terrible 
balance of terror — 
perhaps better than an 
imbalance of terror, 
but terror nonetheless. 


to the degree that they thought that 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were not 
quite real places. 

The Soviets, following the in- 
stallation of the Pershing II 
missiles, have, at best, 10 or 12 
minutes to decide if the blips on 
their radar are GO lights for 
Armageddon or _ atmospheric 
disturbances. The Pershing IIs go 
in because western Europe knows 
that across the stainless steel 
curtain (Iron rusts — this curtain 


hasn’t) forces have been and are | 
assembled for the ‘‘defence’’ of || 
Soviet occupied territory, i | 
numbers large enough to call to | {| 
mind the maxim about the best | 
defence being a good....offence? It | 
may be trite to raise the doubt that | 
the citizens of Minsk lie awake at 
night dreaming of the destructio | 
of the families of Minneapolis: or | 
that the citizens of Lethbridge bear | 4 
deep personal hatred for the men | 
and women, boys and girls who | 
live in Leningrad. | 
A good friend of mine, and | | 
former Editor of The Presbyterian | | 
Survey, Bill Lamkin, works now }| 
with an organization called | 
Friendship Force. It operates on | 
the hope that if citizens of the | 
United States and the Soviet | 
Union, indeed of all nations in the | 
world, the ordinary people, could | 
visit each other, know each other 
personally, the threat of their | 
mutual destruction would lessen, | 
maybe disappear. Naive? | 
Probably. The Russians so far 
haven’t been keen on this kind of | 
an exchange. But I’m reminded of | | 
a Piet Hein ‘‘Grook’’ — 

Naive you are 

if you believe 
life favours those 
who aren’t naive. “At 
Well, we come, as we must, to the | 
weary question. What can the | 
ordinary person do? | 
In spite of the shared desire to | 
stay alive we have this terrible | 
balance of terror — perhaps better | 
than an imbalance of terror, but | 
terror nonetheless. | 
The trouble must lie someplace. | 
If most of the Russian populace | 
bears us no personal malice (and |} 
let us remember that there are an | 
estimated 50,000,000 Christians in | 
the Soviet Union), who is it that | 
maintains the Gulags, builds Berlin | 
continued on pageQ | 
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Let’s hear from the happy! 


It was very exciting to read the 
Rev. Stephen Hayes’ article, 
(‘‘You Don’t Have To Be Perfect’’ 
— November, 1983) and see his 
emphasis on the importance of 
self-acceptance (self-esteem) based 
on God’s acceptance of each of us 
as individuals. 

I hope Mr. Hayes has read and 
studied Dr. Robert Schuller’s book 
— Self Esteem: The New 
Reformation. In this book, 
Schuller sees the future role of the 
church as a more effective com- 
municator of God’s acceptance 
and love. The book demonstrates 
very well Schuller’s loyalty to the 
Gospel and the number of people 
he has brought to Christ through 
this loyalty is very exciting indeed. 
What he offers is no hoax and he is 
one of the greatest ‘‘spokesman 
for happiness’? God has _ ever 
blessed the Christian community 
with! 

Obviously, the way to ‘reach 
out’ to as many people as possible 
is to use the medium of television. 
That gives an individual the op- 
portunity to see a church like 
Schuller’s, filled to overflowing 
with people who are excited to be 
there. Group dynamics is not a 
dirty word. I hope the Rev. Hayes’ 
church has more than one person 
in it on a Sunday morning; I know 
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it has more than one pew. 

It seems to me that it 1s far better 
for the Joannes and the Stephens 
of this world to have the op- 
portunity to see and_ hear 
“spokesmen for happiness’’ rather 
than only the gloom and doom of 
the nightly mews and_ the 
negativism of the ‘‘soaps.’’ And 
for goodness sake, what if there 
are a few people in this world who 
are indeed happy all the time 
because of God’s love for them; let 
me hear them. I for one, want to 
know what they know! 

Cliff Cassidy, 
Elmira, Ont. 


An underused resource 


I hear a lot about the over- 
staffing of Church Offices at 
Wynford Drive proportional to 
our membership in Canada these 
days. Perhaps it ought to be 
considered in these tight financial 
times. I don’t know. But we have 
discovered a_ still underused 
resource of great value there, 
staffed by expert church members 
— I mean the Communications 
Department. Once discovered — 
do many congregations even know 
they are there and have great 
resources for teaching by film and 
pictures? These hard-working 
people have cheerfully made 
available to us films for all age and 


WaAtTson’s WorLbD 


BUT Don't BE AFRAID 


OF ME.... ALL THAT 
GEORGE ORWELL STUFF. 
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interest groups, on 


questions, 


Drop-Ins, Session’ or 


basic |) 
Christianity, Bible Study, social | 
church history and || 
heritage, etc., etc. Used in groups |} 
of Seniors, Teens, Church School, |! 
Board, | 


whatever, they both enhance our |) 
understanding and greatly enlarge |) 
our parameters as to mission, }} 
wider } 


outreach, and_ the 


denomination. 


Could you not ask these in- | 


dustrious Communications people |; 


to tell your readers what the 


resources and needs are, how to |} 


even know they are there, although 


share this good news more widely? | 


(Rev. Dr.) John N. Buchanan, 


Services in the near future. 


Armagh alert 


whom it has never been said “‘We | 
don’t want them living on our 


street.’’ 
There are some who need the 


I understand other denominations | 


j 
| 


i 


§ 


hearing from Communication | 


i 


How fortunate are we about | 


q 
4 
| 


| 


benefits of Christian group homes. | 


Armagh used to provide home-like | 


Noel Watson 


- WAS | 
ONLY FICTION 


2 


irroundings and atmosphere in 
aring for unwed mothers-to-be. It 
now a residence serving a 
lientele of ‘‘girls in crisis.’’ Here, 
are, love, counselling and 
ducation are provided for 
ourteen young people who have 
ot had the best of these gifts in 
heir early years. 
_ Under the care of professional 
taff the girls who come to us are 
fuided on their road to 


_ A volunteer Board of Directors 
aas oversight of the programme, 
‘ttaff and _ facilities. While 
sovernment-paid, daily rates are 
‘eceived per capita, this income is 
‘ar short of costs. The building 
ind our programme are a 
‘esponsibility of the whole 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
We are dependent on voluntary 
zifts from individuals, church 
groups and congregations. We 
want to tell you about our new 
programme and our needs; so we 
ask you to watch for a feature 
article to appear later this year in 
an issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. 
(Rev. Dr.) Laurie Sutherland 
Member, Board of Armagh 


In defence of Dr. MacDonald 


I was startled by the hostility of 
letters in the November issue of 
The Presbyterian Record con- 
cerning Dr. MacDonald’s response 
for am invitation) to): ‘say 
“‘something’’ to the church. It 
seemed to be a whimsical response, 
a dangerous form of com- 
munication if directed to persons 


not well acquainted with the 
writer. 
I am confident that our 


Moderator, like any _ trained 
professional church worker, could 
have responded with a stream of 
sonorous, elegant, pious phrases 
that would have served the pur- 
pose. But each Moderator has his 


own style. What I inferred from: 


his brief article is that he would try 
to accomplish his purpose by quiet 
action rather than by rhetoric and 
that he favours dialogue in 
preference to pontification. 


Those who know Dr. Mac- 
Donald well, will testify that he has 
accomplished enormous good for 
our church; to mention just one 
area, in obtaining financial 
assistance for needy ministers, 
their widows and families. 

This incident directed me to the 
question, ‘‘what does our church 
expect from its Moderator: aside 


‘from keeping order at General 


Assembly and representing the 
church on ceremonial occasions in 
Canada and abroad?’’ 

Intrigued by this question, I 
searched through the Acts and 
Proceedings of about fifteen 
previous General Assemblies and 
was unable to find a specific report 
by a Moderator concerning his 
term of office that might tell a 
layman what the Moderator set out 
to do; what he accomplished; what 
he learned from his travels and 
meetings; what he recommended 
for improving The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. | 

Year after year the Moderator’s 
Report was recorded in_ the 
Minutes using the following 
identical words ‘‘Dr. 
addressed the Assembly and 
reported briefly upon the principal 
duties which had befallen him 
during the year.”’ 

I suggest that the holder of the 
highest honour our church can 
bestow should give a more detailed 
and permanent record of his 
stewardship. As a start, I would 
like to see a two or three page item 
published in the Acts and 
Proceedings of General Assembly 
each year under the heading ‘‘The 
Moderator’s Report.”’ 

Russ Merifield, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Credit where credit’s due 

I notice by The Record you have 
given quite a space in your write- 
up regarding the installing of an 
elevator and ramp in New 
Westminster Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario — and rightly so. 

I believe I am correct in quoting 
you (Ed. note: not me — The Rev. 
John Hibbs) as saying this was the 
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first of its kind in a Hamilton 
church. 

Possibly you did not know that 
when St. John built their new 
church at the corner of King 
William and Tisdale in Hamilton 
eight years ago, they had an 
elevator installed and a ramp built. 

Every Sunday both ramp and 
elevator are in use. 

Once a month there is a dinner 
and social time for senior citizens 
— again, both ramp and elevator 
are used for wheelchair occupants 
who participate in this special 
event. 

Our minister is not one who 
wants to be at the forefront — but 
goes quietly on with the work God 
has entrusted to him. However, I 
feel he deserves credit for being the 
first minister in Hamilton (of our 
Presbyterian Church) to have these 
conveniences included in the new 
building. 

(Mrs.) Anna Jack, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Objections to 
100 Huntley Street 


I noticed in The Presbyterian 
Record (November, 1983) T.V. 
host David Mainse. Have you ever 
watched this hour of flam- 
boyancy? If any programme is 
promoting the gifts of the Spirit 
contrary to our belief, this one has 
it beat. Since when does 
Presbyterianism support, after 
being ‘‘saved’’, healings, tongues, 
Cadillacs, wealth, etc. What 
happened to the one-liner in our 
Lord’s prayer: ‘‘Thy will be 
done,”’ or is that not relevant any 
more? To coin a phrase, is our new 


Erratum: The December 
feature entitled ‘‘We A// Were 
There’? was written by Dr. 


Mary Jane Miller, Associate 
Professor at Brock University, 


not simply a ‘“‘student’’ at 


Brock. 
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policy to ‘‘uplift’’ the gifts rather 
than God himself through Jesus 
Christ? The sooner we _ as 
Presbyterians support strongly our 
own beliefs, the more fundamental 
our denomination will be. I realize 
100 Huntley Street is a so-called 
inter-denominational Christian 
programme, but why in Heaven’s 
name do we have to represent them 
in our Presbyterian Record? 

On one of his_ recent 
programmes he not only told 
everyone that it is God’s will for 
them to be in good health, also 
promising more than what they 
would have financially. I am all for 
ecumenicalism but this showboy 


has viewers believing that if they: 


repeat ‘‘the repentance prayer’’ 
they’ve got it. 

Presbyterians have always 
believed that the gifts of the Spirit 
are peace, hope, joy and love. The 
sooner we_ re-evaluate ad- 
vertisements such as this garbage, 
the better. 

Glenn DeVries, 

Kitchener, Ont. 
(Mr. DeVries is referring to a paid 
advertisement by 100 Huntley 
Street. Advertising policy is set by 
The Record Committee and under 
present guidelines, 100 Huntley 
Street is an acceptable advertiser. 
The presence of a paid ad- 
vertisement in The Record does 
not imply endorsation of the 
product, though of course there 
are Presbyterians who do support 
Mr. Mainse.) 


The key to revitalization 


Mr. Ken Bazyn’s article in the 
September issue on ‘‘Noah and the 
Geologists’? presents one view on 
the history of the early earth. 
Surely a Christian magazine 
should also print other material by 
well qualified scientists such as Dr. 
‘Wilder-Smith or Dr. Henry M. 
Morris supporting the accuracy of 
biblical records? Why not leave the 
job of downgrading the Bible to 
the agnostics, atheists and com- 
munists? There is no shortage of 
their material. 

Since even casual investigation 
Shows that churches with strong 


Bible teaching thrive while others i 
wither, church leaders musta 
rediscover how to properly use 

their text book, the Bible. Ad-| 

ditionally, is it not the church’s | 
vital task in each nation to call its } 
own people to repent of evil rather |} 
than berate the shortcomings of \ 
other lands? The Russian churches | 
battle brutal atheism, the 
European churches seem to be |f 
swamped by that area’s gross | 
immorality, the South African | 
churches must overcome that 
nation’s hypocritical apartheid and | 
the North American churches | 
cannot be silent in the face of our }} 
rising materialistic paganism. Even | 
though people may not listen, the 

churches everywhere have the 4 
God-appointed task of forcefully | 
reminding people and their leaders | 
that serious economic, political : 
and social problems arise from | 
spiritual neglect. The churches of | 
Europe, Russia and Central | 
America refused to teach their | | 
people the tough, cleansing lessons | 
on personal responsibility found in | 


results for the world. 4 
A good church is a wonderful, | 
useful, inspiring institution but a 
wavering, faithless church is worse | 
than none at all. The Bible” 
properly calls an unbelieving 
church a prostitute because it 
abuses that which is good and 
misleads trusting people. | 
Canadians need a better choice 
than just the emotional extremes | 
of the charismatics and T.V. | 
church or the sterile traditionalism 
of the old churches. Nothing will |) 
revitalize the Presbyterian Church | 
except seminaries, publications 
and governing bodies with a | 
renewed confidence in the worth | 
and reliability of Holy Scripture. 
L.C. MacNair, | 
Enderby, B.C. 


O 


Golden opintane 
from all 


sorts of people. 


(Shakespeare) 


rom the Editor 


yntinued from page 4 


falls and shows no evidence of 
eparting from the avowed goal of 
‘burying us’? — one way or 
: The Communist 
Aanifesto has not, to my 
nowledge, been revised: it 
emains atheistic and the goals of 
fe revolution admit no _ reser- 
‘ations or hesitations based on 
‘bourgeois morality.”’ 

_ And is the West blameless? We 
lo well to remember that the 
soviet social system, so repugnant 
‘© us, is but one more in a suc- 
session of tyrannies of one kind or 
another — more ruthless but at the 
‘ame time more efficient than its 
sredecessors — and that the land 
nvasions of Russia, terrible in the 
sacrifice and slaughter called 
forth, came from western Europe. 
We must admit that they too feel 
threatened and that they also have 
a natural love of their country. 

I am by no means trying to 
minimize the horror of many 
things done in the name of 
communism: rather, I am 
suggesting that we apply the words 
of Christ and look first to the 
beam in our own eye. We may 
think that it is merely a speck that 
blurs our vision of the truth and a 
beam that obscures theirs, but we 
do well not to be smugly sure. 

The trouble does lie someplace. 
It lies with those that the late Eric 
Prottermacatied:.. The.) ).lrue 
Believers.’’ He did not coin the 
phrase as a compliment. In his 
book of the same name, he 
characterized ‘‘the true believer’’ 
as one so fanatically convinced of 
the absolute purity of his doctrine 
and purpose that he must bend 
facts to fit the theory, and cast 
those opposing him as absolutely 
perverse, evil, unworthy of 
consideration by the enlightened. 

Ideas are the most powerful 
forces on earth. But ideas, and 
anything else that humans value, 
can become idols. When they do, 
reason itself is corrupted. Consider 
one of the cherished ideas of 


western society - tolerance. There 
is a dark, idolatrous side to 
tolerance when by that word we 
mean leaving others alone as long 
as they leave us alone. Worship of 
the idol tolerance leads, as all idol 
worship does, to self-deceit. Polite 
discussion, ecumenical,  inter- 
racial, inter-faith, in which 
everyone carefully avoids either 
the hard questions and/or jostles 
to be the first to tell the other 
““side’’ how wonderful they are, is 
a useless sham. Tolerance, cast as 
an idol, is a selfish God, neither 
eager to take time to learn what 
truths really are embodied in the 
other, nor prepared to admit that 
the other may promote ideas that 
are destructive and that must be 
combatted. To make the effort 
would be to become involved. We 
haven’t the time. 

We need to make our own way; 
to climb ever higher; to buy the 
best for those nearest and dearest 
— like a doll that comes with 
adoption papers whose purchase 
demands that you wait hours and 
maybe knock over someone on 
your way to the counter. 

Across the world, somewhere, 
others struggle to fight their way to 
a scrap of something edible — but 
these people don’t come with 
adoption papers. 

What can the ordinary person 
do? Relinquish a few idols, scrape 
away the layers of old paint 
covering accepted principles and 
the institutions upholding them. 
Increase the sum total, even by 
one, of understanding committed 
to faith, not fanaticism. And pray. 

Oh sure, the last resort, the 
tattered old axiom. The last act of 
the desperate. 

If there are 50,000,000 
Christians in Russia, and as many 
in the west, and we really did pray 
for each other — not to remove the 
perverse wickedness of each 
other’s ways, but simply bringing 
each other’s cares before God in 
intercessory prayer, frequently, 


daily, what might happen? Will we 
ever know? 

After all, is it not A.D., anno 
domini, the year of our Lord ... 
1984? oO 


‘“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’ 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’... (one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and visitors... Helps 
people... be more friendly. Free 


brochures. Ministers write and we'll 
send you... ‘‘a gesture of Friend- 
ship.’’ © 
C.R. Bailey Corporation Ltd. 
224 Shoreacres Road 


Burlington, Ontario L7L 2H2 
416-639-0806 


ws 
>a 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


LEARN THE SECRETS 
OF CHORDING 
ON GUITAR 


NOW! A new home study program 
for playing by chord. 
SESS 


Discover your natural ability. You 
learn quickly and easily by printed 
material and cassette. Tells how to 


Mail this coupon TODAY for 
sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. 
It shows you in picture form how 
to play some of the most used 
chords. 


my sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. 
My Name Is 


Postal 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


It was shortly after President Reagan had sent 
the Marines into Grenada. I was relaxing, 
watching Verdi’s opera, ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ on 
television. The music was beautiful. The 
Metropolitan Opera was doing itself proud. I 
drifted in drowsiness — all the problems of the 
world were temporarily forgotten. 

Suddenly the President appeared on _ the 
television screen. I struggled to wake up. Looking 
very presidential, he began his startling an- 
nouncement: 

“‘My administration has been deeply concerned 
since the beginning of this opera by the possibility 
of its having a tragic outcome. I cannot stand idly 
by while the whole story leads to a great deal of 
human suffering. Accordingly I have directed the 
Marines to invade the Metropolitan Opera. The 
operation will begin in a few moments in the 
middle of the fourth act of tonight’s opera, 
‘Rigoletto.’ 

“TT cannot stress too strongly that this is not an 
invasion but a peace-keeping operation. The 
Marines have been instructed to interfere as little 
as possible. They will rescue the heroine, Gilda, 
and then conclude the opera by singing several 
rousing choruses of their Marine hymn: ‘From the 
Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli.’ The 
operation will conclude with the lowering of the 
curtain, though the Marines will be quite willing to 
take any number of curtain calls. 

“‘Let me be more specific about the reason for 
tonight’s action. This opera takes place in 
Mantua. Mantua has long suffered under the rule 
of a profligate and totally corrupt Duke. As the 
opera has progressed, he and others have wickedly 
endangered the life of the heroine Gilda. I would 
be untrue to my _ responsibilities of world 
leadership if I were not concerned for Gilda’s life. 
Were we not to intervene, this fourth act would 
have the assassin, Sparafucile, stab Gilda and 
place her, mortally wounded, in a sack. Even- 
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tually her body might be dumped in the river. 

“J cannot in conscience allow this to happen. 
Accordingly the Marines will rescue Gilda. The 
Duke of Mantua, Sparafucile, and the chorus of 
nobles and courtiers will all be placed under 
protective custody. 

“As I have said, our action is for the sole 
purpose of saving lives. Who knows how many 
knives and sacks are ‘stored in the assassin’s 
house? Indeed we already have strong evidence to 
suggest that there is a large warehouse in Mantua 
filled with knives and sacks. 

‘Our action will be swift and temporary. The 
Marines will be withdrawn soon and it is our hope 
that a peace-keeping force can take over. We are 
already negotiating with the New York City Opera 
and several Broadway musical shows to see 
whether some of their singers can assist in working 
out anew and happier ending to Rigoletto. 

‘In conclusion, I think it only fair to tell you 
that my advisors are conducting a general review 
of all operas performed at the Metropolitan. I 
have also asked some friends from ‘Moral 
Majority’ to form a special task force on 
Wagner’s ‘‘Ring of the Nibelungen.’’ Pending 
these reviews all operas save one, will be allowed 
to proceed. The exception is Gounod’s opera, 
‘‘Faust.’’ The character Mephistopheles clearly 
represents the core leadership of the empire of 
evil. We cannot allow him to pursue his nefarious 
purposes unhindered. The final act therefore, 
needs to be completely revised. Accordingly, I 
have issued an executive order warning the 
director and conductor of ‘‘Faust’s’’ last act, to 
clean up their act or face serious con- 
sequences.....°” 

Was I hearing right? Actually I wasn’t. When I 
got myself back to the real world, the President 
was on the screen asking support for the 
Metropolitan Opera’s fund drive. Good idea — in 
facta much BETTER idea! O 


What is a satellite? It is one 
congregation meeting in two 
locations. It is not a_ separate 


congregation but a fully integrated 
one, sharing the same name, staff, 
treasury, session and identity in two 
places of worship. St. Andrew's is a 
77 year old congregation, originally 
located in downtown Calgary. In 
1960 the congregation made the 
decision to relocate in an area to the 
south which showed signs. of 
population growth where there 
would be more opportunity for 
service and outreach. 

A new church was built on Heritage 
Drive in 1962. During the past five 
years, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Karl English, the congregation 
has experienced dramatic growth. In 
1980 it was necessary to build an 
extension, doubling the size of the 
facility. A second service ofsworship 
was added as a response to growth. 
The congregation now totals 475 
members — almost half of whom 
have joined in the past five years. St. 
Andrew's Calgary is the largest 
church in our denomination to show 
an increase of over 5% in 1982. 
Where do these members come from? 
Rev. English said “most have come 
because they were invited by friends 
or neighbours or have come in search 
of a church home.” When they came 
they found a church that met their 
needs. There is a welcoming at- 
mosphere, there is ample op- 
portunity for Bible Study in classes 
offered from Kindergarten to adult; 
programmes and mid-week activities 
abound for everyone; four choirs 
offer a wide scope for musical 
participation. The church recognizes 
needs and meets them. 

One of the needs which has always 
been a prime concern of the 
congregation is outreach. The in- 
creasing population to the south was 
always on their minds. They became 
very serious and more persistent 
about the possibility of creating 
another worshipping experience in 
the Presbyterian tradition for the 
people in the Midnapore area, about 


Growing Views 


ST. ANDREW’S CALGARY HAS 


LAUNCHED A SATELLITE! 


A new, unique venture in Church Growth 


10 km. south. The vision of the 
satellite had never dimmed; it was 
proposed once more. A new form of 
church growth was launched. 

After receiving approval of the local 


presbytery, the Board of World 
Mission was approached and this 
time they appointed the Rev. Marty 
Molengraf, a recent Knox graduate, 
to this exciting challenge. The 
Mission Board accepts the cost of the 
ministerial salary for a minimum of 
two years, by which time St. An- 
drew’s would be able to assume part 
of the cost and increasing that 
support each year thereafter. 

A very important part of this project 
is that it is a team ministry. Marty is 
not an assistant to Karl, he is an 
associate, with special responsibility 
in the field of outreach. They share 
the ministry of the two locations and 
exchange pulpits every third week so 
people in both areas become 
acquainted with both pastors. This 
requires a great deal of co-operation. 
Marty says: “I get a lot of personal 
support and I have a lot of freedom 
to explore and share my ideas.” The 
advantages of this plan are many! 
The satellite congregation begins 
with resources, staff, office space, 
church facilities, programmes and 
elders. In essence, they have the 
whole church structure. The 


Advertisement 


congregation was most fortunate in 
being able to locate space in a very 
attractive, centrally located office 
building in Midnapore. This space is 
available during the week and while 
most activities take place at the 
Heritage Drive location some mid- 
week events take place in Mid- 
napore. Earlier in the year a Coffee, 
Crafts and Chat group ' was 
organized for women and children. 
There is also a_ well attended 
Wednesday afternoon Church 
School which Marty says is a very 
effective way of reaching out to the 
community. 

To date the results have been most 
gratifying. The first service in Oc- 
tober was one of celebration. Some 
members of St. Andrew’s (Heritage) 
who live in the south worship in the 
new location. New people are 
coming, becoming involved and 
bringing neighbours. Elders from the 
Heritage site are involved each 
Sunday and this brings them into 
close contact with the new 
congregation and they are able to 
bridge the gap of strangeness when 
the two congregations meet for joint 
ventures. The congregation at 
Heritage is deeply committed to the 
satellite and has a high sense of 
responsibility to it. 

One great advantage of this ap- 
proach is the opportunity to have 
effective outreach at minimum cost. 
There is no immediate expenditure of 
capital for land or buildings, the 
considerations which usually burden 
a very young congregation. 

The ultimate goal of this program is 
that a separate congregation will be 
established. Rev. English says: 
“When the time comes to establish a 
congregation of their own, there will 
be a large congregational base to 
share the cost of development.” 


The Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Goodbye Big Brother 


B Y now you’ve probably been swamped with updated reviews of 
George Orwell’s famous novel 1984. Many observers will have 


marvelled at how close to reality Orwell was able to predict the future . 
when he wrote his book back in 1948. His use of cryptic forms and phrases 

in which the ordinary meaning of words is cynically distorted brings us 

close to some of the acronyms and buzzwords we see popping up today in 

the language of bureaucracy. Big Brother is omnipresent, noting ab- as antiquated, and Indian tradition 
solutely everything, and reporting for punishment every deviation from as inappropriate for modern 
the rules laid down by a tyrannical authority. The government department Limes iy i 
responsible for waging war is the ‘‘Ministry of Peace;’’ the department Turning around the hardened 
which spreads propaganda is the ‘‘Ministry of Truth;’’ a forced labour attitudes of the centuries will not 
camp Is called a ‘‘joycamp.”’ be easy but the committee’s main) 
proposal strikes right at the core of 
the Indian’s fundamental com-- 
plaint over the years; the pater- 


the Royal Proclamation (the 1763 
compact between the Crown and} 
the Indian nations inhabiting what | 
was called British North America) 


It’s not difficult to make 
comparisons to some of today’s 


about the present system. 
‘Indian people consider the 


euphemisms and distortions and 
one can have lots of fun trying. 
Canada’s native people, in par- 
ticular, might have a good time 
relating Orwell to the kind of ‘‘Big 
Brother’’ patron, representing the 
white man, who they complain has 
moved in on them over the years. 
And that brings me to the central 
topic of the column — the Indian 


discoverers and explorers in whose 
memory monuments are erected 
and postage stamps issued, to have 
been intruders in a land already 
well-known to the nations that 
inhabited it. Indian people know 


nalistic approach toward their 
people by governments and their 
has 
proposed to grant every Indian 
band in Canada the constitutional ” 
powers of a province. Each band } 
would exercise jurisdiction over | 
education, family relations, land” 
and resource use, revenue-raising, © 
economic and cultural develop-— 


agencies. The committee 


‘Indian people consider 
the discoverers and 
explorers ....to have 


ment, justice and law enforcement. © 
On the touchy issue of disputed | 
land, the committee proposes joint | 
jurisdiction among Indian, federal 
and provincial governments over 
land to which an aboriginal claim | 


Act and the recent report of a 
parliamentary committee to 
abolish it and thereby break up the 
Department of Indian Affairs 
‘*RBig Brother’’ bureaucracy at the 
same time. 


been intruders in a land 
already well-known to the 


The proposal represents a 
refreshing change from the often 
ambivalent recommendations of 
many parliamentary committees 
and offers an enlightening ap- 
proach to an agonizingly difficult 
problem for successive Canadian 
governments, however well 
meaning they may have been. The 
committee wants to give Indians 
the right to govern themselves by 
going back to the structures of 
Indian society that existed before 
the Canadian government imposed 
administrative models on_ the 
Indian nations; models that bear 
no relation to their history or 
customs. The proposal is prefaced 
by a succinct analysis of why the 
Indian people feel the way they do 
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nations that inhabited it. 


their nations to have been 
productive, cultured, spiritual, 
intelligent civilizations comparable 
to those in Europe at the time of 
the first contact. They view treaties 
as reaffirmations of their 
sovereignty and rights and as 
agreements to allow (non-Indian) 
settlements in certain areas; non- 
Indians regard treaties as an ex- 
tinguishment of rights, an ac- 
ceptance of the supremacy of the 
Crown, and a generous gift of land 
to the Indians so they might have 
land of their own.... Indian people 
see Canadians respecting their own 


has been established but which is 
not part of the land that the First | 
actually — 


Nation Government 


occupies. 


No doubt there will be many | 
problems along the way to a final | 
agreement but if the principle of | 
the plan can be accepted, it would | 
represent the first step toward the. 


most desirable of retationships 
between Canada’s Indians and the 


rest of the population. We would | 
all be part of the same family, | 
sharing one another’s common |} 
goals and aspirations. Most im- | 
“Big | 
forever | 


portant, the stigma of 
Brother’’ would be 
removed from the Indian con- 
sciousness. 


Oj} 


Christians can be more prone to 
dolatry than they realise, and their 
dolatries take the form of 
fetishism, the devotional  at- 
‘achment to facts, words or 
concepts which are not themselves 
‘inal and are not themselves God. 
Michael Ramsey 


: 


= 


_ The moment passed is no longer; 
the future may never be; the 
present is all of which man is the 
master. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau 


RE 


Doublethink means the power of 
holding two contradictory beliefs 
in one’s mind simultaneously, and 
accepting both of them. 

George Orwell (1984) 


IF YOU ARE A SUBSCRIBER and 
are moving please advise The Record 
office immediately. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 
For further information 
write to 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


YOU CAN wiinigawisro 


affect change. Yet someone has 


h d this girl’s life. 
DIF: F EREN CE. ane liebe a hiner of 


children living on the impoverished outskirts of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

Someone has made a very real difference. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and 
generosity of Canadian sponsors, has made their lives 
something more than a daily struggle to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than 
just food, clothing and shelter. You change a life of despair 
into one of hope. Won't you please help? 

You can make a difference. 


| would like to sponsor a L]boy L)girl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
(country) __________.. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (J$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ . Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. ; 


Name 
Address 
City /Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 

Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 

St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia - 
noe We 
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Ontario-g TOWN Hymns 


by CHE NN eM eR eller 


he wealleth ber friends and heaz 
neighbours together, saying, ARejoice 


? ft L a) S Toronto and Ontario behave this year, as 
WL ME eee one marks the 150th anniversary of its 
_ incorporation as a city, and the other commemorates 
the arrival in 1784 of settlers bent on founding in 
mid-continent a colony loyal to the British Crown. 
Being as prone as the Hebrews to think, ‘‘My power 
and the might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth,’’ we need neighbours on hand to remind us, 
“Other men laboured, and ye are entered into their 
labours.”’ 

Still, a proper celebration involves music, and 
congregations may welcome some notice of hymns 
whose words and/or tunes were created in Ontario, 
though not always by lifelong residents. Uncluttered 
as the 1972 Book of Praise largely is with hymns 
recalling the wretched bride in Shakespeare whose 
husband called her ‘‘a poor thing, sir, but mine 
own,’’ no mere list of numbers from it will quite do 

" justice to Ontario’s contribution to our enduring 
repertoire. 

We can, of course, claim No. 139 (‘‘ ‘Twas in the 
moon of wintertime’’) as the earliest surviving hymn 
to have been written in Canada. Since discussing it at 
length in the December, 1982 Record, I have come 
across scholarly speculation that St. Jean de Brebeuf 
wrote its words while convalescing at Quebec from 
the serious accident which befell him near Georgian 
Bay early in 1642. If he did thus unwittingly let us 
down, the Iroquois later took it out of his hide so 
thoroughly that we may perhaps hold him excused. 

Hymn-writing in Ontario has not been for the 
faint-hearted: our first lyricist was tomahawked, our 

\ second mysteriously drowned. Even Foster M. 
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Russell, whose exhaustive research I reviewed in The 
Record (July/August, 1982), could not determine 
whether Joseph Scriven wrote ‘‘What a friend we 
have in Jesus’’ before or after 1850, when he left 
Ireland permanently for Ontario. As the hymn made 
its way toward worldwide use, helped along 
somewhat by his mother in Dublin, he was living 
north of Port Hope among people who would accept 
handwritten copies of his religious verse, but 
otherwise hardly knew what to make of him. He was 
mot a person to inquire, nor much care, how his 
‘stanzas reached Charles Crozat Converse, the 
‘American lawyer and amateur musician who wrote a 
‘tune for them: they then attracted Ira Sankey, the 
‘soloist and song-leader for D.L. Moody’s 
evangelistic campaigns in Britain and America. 
Scriven seems to have intended his hymns for use 
‘in private devotions, where Converse’s tune works 
beautifully; but, if you have sung it so often that the 
words no longer register on your consciousness as 
‘sharply as they deserve, you might investigate the 
‘gorgeous Welsh tune ‘‘Blanwaern,”’ although only 
“one Canadian hymnbook includes it: The Hymnal, 
issued by the Convention Baptists in 1973, and used 
in some, but not all, Baptist churches. For 
congregational singing, ‘‘Blanwaern’’ suits Scriven’s 
words so well that the Baptist lead is worth in- 
vestigating. 
Sankey popularized another hymn whose con- 
‘nection with Ontario he probably never suspected, 
since its author never left Scotland. Elizabeth 
Clephane wrote No. 393 (‘‘There were ninety and 
nine’) after learning that her brother Tom had died 
in an accident near Fergus, Ont. Like many another 
wayward son of a respectable British family, Tom 
had been shipped to a colony in hopes that he would 
straighten up: he seemed less concerned about his 
prospects of salvation than Elizabeth was. Now, 
instead of some indication from him that her prayers 
on his behalf were bearing fruit, came word of a 
death for which his preparation was problematical; 
and how could anyone in Fergus tell Elizabeth what 
she most wanted to know? Then the parable of the 
lost sheep convinced her that Christ cared about Tom 
far more than even she, and was far better placed to 
take action. In creating an intense poem, she drained 
the pain from a situation otherwise beyond resolving. 
After her early death, her sisters sent her 
devotional verse to various magazines and 
newspapers, one of which Sankey read on a train 
bound for Edinburgh. Impressed by ‘‘The Ninety 
and Nine,’’ which was printed without attribution, 
he cut it out, pocketed it, and fortunately did not 
change coats before the Edinburgh meeting where 
Moody’s sermon presented Christ as the Good 
Shepherd. Realizing that the lyric in his pocket would 
make a perfect follow-up solo, Sankey proceeded to 
improvise a tune for it in public. It proved so ef- 
fective that he later used it at Melrose, where the 
Clephane sisters were present, recognized it, and 


spoke to him afterward, thankful that at last 
something good had come of Tom. The hymn was 
flourishing in Fergus long before anyone thought of 
connecting it with the untended grave nearby. 

Though he wrote no hymns himself, Alexander 
Macmillan, who came direct from Edinburgh 
University to a succession of Ontario pastorates, 
shaped the hymn-singing of three generations of 
Canadian Protestants. When he left Scotland, a 
uniform hymnbook for all Presbyterians within the 
British Empire was under discussion; six years later, 
he brought about Canada’s withdrawal from this 
project, which collapsed soon afterward. He then 
proceeded to become editor, in all but name, of the 
1897 and 1918 Books of Praise and the United 
Church’s 1930 Hymnary, which the Convention 
Baptists adopted, with a few substitutions, in 1936. 

Between 1914 and his retirement in 1933 he acted 
as a consultant, first for the Presbyterian and then 
for the United Church, showing choirs and 
congregations across Canada how to sing hymns 
more intelligently. Since his influence was so 
widespread and long-lasting, we may be thankful 
that his scholarship and judgment were so sound. 

He had, of course, a kind of weapon in his son 
Ernest, who helped with the musical side of his 
earlier editorial projects and contributed to the 1918 
book the tune of our present No. 336 (‘‘Light of 
light, enlighten me’’). But since these words employ a 
rather unusual metre, and suit only the opening of 
morning worship, the tune had small chance to 
become as familiar as it deserved. 

However, when the World Council of Churches 
appealed for new hymns on the theme of its 1983 
Vancouver meeting, Margaret Clarkson of 
Willowdale selected Sir Ernest’s tune as the setting 
for her submission, which was chosen as one of the 
four new hymns to be sung during the Council’s 
sessions. Since her words, beginning, ‘‘Jesus, life of 
all the world,’’ are eminently singable, and fit a wide 
variety of occasions, we may hope that they will help 
the tune to wider usefulness. Appropriately, she 
attends Knox Church, Toronto, where Sir Ernest was 
organist in his mid-teens. Also, Knox’s former 
minister, William Fitch, contributed a baptismal 
hymn, No. 311 (‘‘Hark how the adoring hosts 
above’’), to the 1972 Book of Priase, whose editorial 
committee he chaired. 


A: one of Dr. Fitch’s pleasanter duties, he 
4 had occasion to inform Binnie Simpson 
Black, who had retired to Oakville after ministering 
to several Ontario congregations, that two stanzas of 
his had won the competition for original con- 
tributions to the new book, where they appear as No. 
448 (‘Make Thou my life’’). (Sadly, he died before 
the book was printed.) The mood of his words is 
beautifully mirrored in a graceful tune (No. 146) by 
the present organist of the last church Black at- 
tended, Alan Cowle, who operates a Toronto music 
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Ontario-grown hymns 


continued from previous page 


store on weekdays. Now that we have had time to 
learn Black’s words and Cowle’s tune separately, can 
any harm come of pairing them? 

No. 471 (‘‘God, Who touchest earth with beauty’’) 
grew from an Anglican partnership. Mary S. Edgar 
wrote several hymns in this vein for use at the 
summer camps north of Toronto which she operated. 
Her camps appealed to Toronto magistrate James 
Edmund Jones, whose enthusiasms included boys’ 
work, mushrooms, and hymns. Early in this century, 
he persuaded Canada’s Anglicans that the sky would 
not fall if they ceased relying on hymnbooks from 
England; he then did much of the editorial work on 
the collections his church issued in 1908 and 1938. He 
was a kind of Anglican counterpart to Dr. Mac- 
millan, though none of his seven estimable children 
was in Sir Ernest’s league. Fortunately, he did not 
live to see his finest tune, ‘‘Walden,’’ which had 
achieved a tenuous connection with ‘‘The Lord’s my 
shepherd,’’ swept into oblivion by Queen Elizabeth’s 
expressed preference for ‘‘Crimond.”’ 

A much looser partnership produced No. 598 (‘‘O 
day of God, draw nigh’’). Although Dr. Robert B.Y. 
Scott was born in Toronto, and now lives there in 
retirement, he wrote most of his hymns while a 


professor of Old Testament in Montreal and later at 
Princeton. James Hopkirk wrote the tune while in his 


first organ post, at St. Matthias’, Toronto, before 
going on to direct the music of several other Ontario 
churches. 

We owe two tunes — Nos. 150 and 529 — and 
several arrangements to Hopkirk’s teacher, Dr. 
Healey Willan. After eight years at Toronto’s largest 
church, St. Paul’s Anglican, he sought the more 
rarefied liturgical atmosphere of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, whose style of worship he adorned with 
great craftsmanship for four decades. He used to say 
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that the smell of incense there helped him to im- 
provise; and many of his compositions exude its }) 
fragrance, which not everyone finds as stimulating as_ 
he did. 7 
We must turn back to the 1918 Book of Praise for 
two Ontario hymns whose counsel we still need. | 
‘‘What a friend’’ ’s only rival for worldwide ac- | 
ceptance, gained by following a similar route, is — 
‘“‘Work, for the night is coming,’’ by Annie Louisa } 
Walker, written while she and her sisters were 
conducting a private school in Sarnia around 1860, 
where lazy young ladies presumably met their match. — 
For the Misses Walker practised what they preached: 
after their father, who had supervised construction © 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, settled his family near — 
its western terminus, they were under no financial — 
pressure, but simply set out to fill the need they 
perceived for a school. Even after returning to | 
England in 1863, and much later marrying Harry © 
Coghill, a wealthy industrialist, Annie kept toiling ~ 
with her pen, producing before her death in 1907 a © 
respectable list of publications. But none of them 
long survived her except this one grim hymn. 
We have had time, since Parliament marked the 
centenary of ‘‘O Canada’’ ’s first performance by ~ 
making it our national anthem, to forget the part ~ 
played by a Toronto physician, Albert Durrant 
Watson, in familiarizing anglophone Canadians with 
the tune, which was long neglected in Quebec and | 
unknown elsewhere. An accurate translation of the 
French text, written for a  St.-Jean-Baptiste 
celebration by a judge whose idea of Quebec 
nationalisme had drawn a direct rebuke from the 
Pope, would have been totally unacceptable in 
English Canada, as a succession of translators had 
realized. Watson made no pretence of translating; 
while serving on the editorial committee of the 1917 
Methodist Hymn Book, he simply wrote for the tune 
a three-stanza prayer beginning, ‘‘Lord of the 
lands,’’ expressing his view of what Canada ought to 
be: a country whose people realized that it belonged 
ultimately to God, rather than to all or any of them. 
In this year when Ontario will be particularly 
susceptible to pride, retrieving Watson’s hymn from 
its retirement might be a peculiarly Presbyterian 
service to render. Remember how John Knox told 
Queen Mary, ‘‘My study, madam, is that princes and 
people alike should obey God’’? oO 


Mr. McKellar is a church music historian 
and organist, a free lance writer and 
regular contributor to The Record. 


When your kids are grown, 
ill you still have a marriage ? 


by Dolores Curran 


Some couples find that when their job as parents is finished, 
they have lost track of each other. 


They discover that they are living with a stranger. 


continued overleaf 
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When your kids are grown... 


continued from previous page 


QO: oldest child left for a college a thousand 
miles away last fall and we miss her. But not 
as much as some people had predicted. During the six 
months prior to her leaving, we heard phrases like, 
*‘You’ll miss her more than you think you will’’; 
“Once they’re gone, they’re gone for good’’; and 
even, ‘‘The family circle will never be the same.’’ 

Of course it won’t. It would be foolish to expect it 
to be otherwise. The point of the family circle in the 
first place is to serve as a solid support system until 
emerging young adults are ready to take first steps 
away and begin fashioning their own life circles. 
Then the original circle becomes a satellite, there for 
the purpose of continued love and support as sons 
and daughters test their beliefs, find an occupation, 
marry a partner, and form their own intimate family 
structures. 

Meanwhile, back at the nest, however, life will be 
changed. It can be a positive, enriching change, 
offering couples time, privacy and resources to 
rediscover one another and to explore unfulfilled 
dreams together, or it can, in the words of. Gail 
Sheehy’s Passages, leave us in collapsed silence. 

Many are the couples whose lives become empty 
after the children leave home. They have a marriage 
but rio relationship. The children, rather than in- 
timacy, had been the glue that kept the marriage 
going for so many years. When the children leave, 
the couple is faced with scrutinizing their marital 
relationship. Many find it too painful, so they search 
about for other ways of filling their needs: TV soaps, 
golf, hypochondria, endless shopping, workaholism, 
penetrating their children’s lives, drinking, or just 
plain sitting their lives away in the mute company of 
one another. They may even dissolve the marriage 
altogether, a reality that is reflected in the relatively 
new phenomena of marriages of 20 or more years 
ending in divorce. 

A woman in one of my workshops expressed the 
cause succinctly when she said, ‘‘We lost what 
brought us together in the first place. I guess we were 
so busy caring for the children, we stopped caring 
about what the other one needed or wanted. Now we 
have to find a reason for being a couple again.”’ 

Fortunately, this is not impossible. If both part- 
ners care enough to re-establish an _ intimate 
relationship, it can be one of the surprising riches of 
middle age. Even couples who have passable 
relationships when the children leave find that a little 
conscious effort to bear and understand the needs 
and dreams of their spouse can give their coupleness 
a dimension they haven’t been able to experience 
before. 

One 55-year-old husband said to me, ‘‘We can be 
real now.’”’ He was referring to an under-publicized 
plus of turning 40 or 50, that of no longer having to 
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prove oneself as the never-fearful, always-competent 
husband to a young bride and then as a strong and 
all-knowing father to this brood for the following 20° 
years or So. 

Being real means being able to share with one. 
another our hopes, our disappointments, our 
dreams, ourselves. We are finally free enough of 
caring and giving to our children that we can con- © 
centrate on ourselves and our spouse without feeling | 
guilty or selfish. But it doesn’t happen naturally. Just © 
as when we were dating we had to develop a 
relationship that led to marriage, we have to re- 
establish a relationship. 

How do we do this? By first looking at a 
significant historical change in the function of the — 
family. This will better help us to understand our 
own inner conflicts on this issue. Throughout 
history, until relatively recent times, the major — 
functions of the family were to establish a bread — 
winner/homemaker relationship, to serve as a 
protective unit against the world, to pass on religious — 
belief, to educate, and to confer status by bestowing i 
a family name. 

All of these functions have become either — 
secondary or obsolete. No longer does a man marry ~ 
just a cook or housekeeper. In this era of fast food, 
laundromats, and even loose sex, he can have his ~ 
physical needs met without taking himself a wife. No ~ 
longer must a woman marry to be taken care of bya © 
man. Gone is the old spinster mentality — the | 
maiden aunt that had to move in with a brother or 
perish. We depend upon police, welfare, and other d 
agencies to protect us and our families. We have — 
largely turned our religious function over to the j 
church and our educational function to the schools. — 
Status is no longer conferred by family name, but 
rather by job and income. 

So why do people marry? Our physical needs may 
be met but our intimacy needs are not. People marry 
today primarily for relational reasons. We need to — 
give and be given to, love and be loved, care and be — 
cared for, and we never outgrow these needs. 

This is a startling change in the concept of 
marriage in just a few generations. Being a good 
cook and a good mother just isn’t enough anymore. 
Being able to meet the deep intimacy needs of our 
husband and children is far more important today. 
Bringing home a pay cheque isn’t enough anymore, : 
either. Today’s valued husband is one who cares | 
enough about his wife to listen to her needs, be able 
to share deep feelings together, and to grow together | 
in love with her. 

Couples with the earlier, traditional concept of 
marriage are often caught between old and new 
values. They grew up thinking that their primary gift 
to one another was physical care, and now the culture 
in which we live demands emotional focus. 

I think this story about my mother and me 
illustrates the changing attitude. Friends of mine who 
had been married for 22 years were divorcing and my 
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Couples must also prepare 


together for the empty nest 


by talking about it... 


Se es eee ors 


| mother said sadly, ‘‘I don’t know why they’re 
‘divorcing. He’s always been a steady worker and 
‘she’s sucha good mother.”’ 
It would have done me little good to say, ‘‘But they 
don’t share the same values,”’ or ‘‘He doesn’t see her 
as a person,’’ because my mother wouldn’t have 
understood that. She and my Dad were so busy just 
getting a large family reared through the Depression 
that they didn’t have time to worry about growing 
together. Survival of very hard times gave them a 
strong enough marital bond. This fits in with 
Abraham Maslow’s observation that we are the first 
generation beyond sustenance enough to be able to 


focus on relationships. 


H ow we deal with the empty nests in our lives 
depends largely upon three factors: our at- 
titude, our preparation, and our willingness to invest 
ourselves in a new relationship with our spouse. 

Attitude: How do we view our children in the first 
place? Are they mere extensions of us, our reason for 
living, our hope, and our dreams? Or are they their 
own people, entrusted to us for an incredibly brief 
period in our lives, to enjoy and care for and then to 
turn out into an exciting world to find the place God 
has created for them? Parents who suffer from the 
former attitude will find the empty nest a bitter place, 
one in which to nurse their martyr complexes, i.e. 
‘after all I’ve done for you, you’re abandoning me.’’ 
Or they may simply find it a boring place: ‘‘There’s 
nothing to do since the children left home.”’ 

These were some of the people who warned me 
about missing Beth. We did miss Beth of course, but 
quite frankly, we were all too busy to focus on her 
absence for long. Life goes on without her (as dif- 
ficult as this seems to many young adults). More 
basic, though, was my husband’s and my joy in 
sending her out to a new experience. In the old roots- 
and-wings concept, I guess we’re more wing-minded 


parents than root-minded. We wanted to see how 
she’d fly. We are sharing her discoveries, her ex- 
periences, and her disappointments from a distance. 
All of it bounces back into the family circle and 
strengthens us. 

Preparation: The empty nest doesn’t simply 
appear one day, and couples who don’t prepare for it 
are deliberately avoiding the reality of being a couple 
alone again. Often women who were total care givers 
find themselves with too much time and therefore too 
many memories on their hands. They expect their 
husbands to step in and fill this void in their lives — 
an impossible demand. These women are the ones 
who failed to prepare for the time by perhaps taking 
some courses, finding a part-time job, getting in- 
volved in volunteer work — all of which they can 
expand when they find themselves without family. 

I have found such women and couples to be a 
tremendous resource in parish family programmes. 
They have the background of parenting and the time 
and perspective to offer younger couples just 
beginning their families. 

Couples must also prepare together for the empty 
nest by talking about it and planning for it years 
earlier. Many do not even'know the other’s dreams 
and hopes after retirement. Then, when one who has 
waited for travel finds that the other has waited for 
the rocking chair, he or she is embittered and feels 
cheated. Frequently when I work with couples, I ask 
them to fill out a Someday Sheet and share it with 
their spouse. It goes like this: ‘‘Someday I will...and 
Someday I want to...’’ All answers are correct as 
long as they are shared. 

Finally, a willingness to invest ourselves in a new 
relationship with our spouse means risking 
openness in the quest for new love and intimacy. A 
retreat, a marriage enrichment weekend, attending a 
community or parish workshop together, sharing an 
article like this one, reading Passages by Sheehy or 
The Seasons of a Man’s Life by Levinson together, 
viewing movies that deal with marital relationships 
— all of these help sort out the relationship, spell out 
the dreams, and establish a consciousness for the 
need to rebuild intimacy once the children are gone. 

This rebuilt intimacy is often the reward for getting 
through the child-rearing years and finding a richer 
relationship rather than an empty nest. We know one 
such couple in their 60s who don’t have much money 
but they have a lot of love and fun together. They 
keep telling us, ‘‘Hang in there and someday, when 
the children are gone, you’ll know what marriage is 
all about.’’ After witnessing them, we can’t wait. 


This article first appeared in the January I1, 1981, 
issue of Our Sunday Visitor. 0 


Dolores Curran is a leading figure in family religious education in 
the U.S. 
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\ \ le have seen that Christian commitment 

does not guarantee anyone a trouble- 
free life. The first article took a brief look at how 
Paul handled trouble. The second examined his 
anger. This third and last article deals with Paul and 
anxiety. 

Just as it is apparent that Paul got angry, it is also 
clear that he worried at times. The man who could 
write ‘‘I came before you weak, nervous, and 
shaking with fear’? ( 1 Cor. 2:3) and could speak 
about ‘‘distress and anxiety’? (2 Cor. 2:4), 
‘*forebodings in our heart’’ (2 Cor. 7:5) and ‘‘my 
anxious concern for all our congregations’’ (2 Cor. 
11:28) certainly had a _ profound, first-hand 
knowledge of the meaning of worry. 

How did he handle anxiety and how should we? 
The reader will appreciate that whole libraries exist 
on the subject of anxiety and its control. The next 
few paragraphs, then, will make some points that we 
hope are valuable and helpful but they can only, by 
their nature, touch the surface of the issue. 

Paul handled anxiety in a variety of ways. He 
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found great spiritual help through the central 
religious experience of his life: union with Christ 
through faith. This for him was the only road to 
peace with God (Romans 8:1) he then learned to 
receive other spiritual assistance through the presence 
of God’s Holy Spirit in his life (Romans 8:26, 1 Cor. 
12:13) and through prayer (Phil. 4:6,7). There is no 
reason to doubt that all this was of enormous per- 
sonal assistance to him. To this day, the Christian is 
one who perceives that his or her central relationship 
in life must be one of personal faith, commitment, 
and loyalty to God through Jesus Christ, for when 
we seek peace in life how can we not first of all seek 
peace with God? 

But even when these central matters of faith have 
been noted and duly acknowledged, it must be ad- 
mitted that Paul s¢i// experienced anxiety. The point 
is, if he did, then we should not be too surprised to 
experience anxiety ourselves, and this regardless of 
the depth of our Christian commitment. We are not 
disloyal to Christ if we worry! It’s not that simple! 
To accuse a worried woman of being a poor 


Christian because of her worry is to be totally 
inhelpful. 

To some extent Paul learned to live with worry and 
with trouble and we can too. This comes out in the 
{ast part of Philippians. He writes: 

' ...I have learned to find resources in myself 
whatever my circumstances. I know what it is to 
be brought low and I know what it is to have 
plenty. I have been very thoroughly initiated into 
the human lot with all its ups and downs ... I have 
strength for anything through him who gives me 
power. But it was kind of you to share the burden 
of my troubles, 

Philippians 4:11-14 


Here a paradox is asserted: ‘‘I have learned to find 


‘resources in myself’? and ‘‘I have strength for 
anything through him who gives me power.’’ God 
‘works — yet we work. God works through our work. 
God helps us as we grapple with anxiety. 


Here are some suggestions about coping with 


worry today: 
‘1. Accept some anxiety and learn to live with it. 


Some degree of anxiety is part of life. If we worry too 
much about worry we create a needless problem for 
ourselves. Charles Rycroft in Anxiety and Neurosis 
writes that ‘‘One of my aims in writing this book has 
been to do something to dispel the idea, now widely 
current, that a// anxiety is irrational, abnormal and 
neurotic and to show that, on the contrary, the 


capacity to be anxious is a biological function 


necessary for survival.’’ One can reasonably argue 
that Paul learned to live with a certain measure of 


anxiety. So can we. The pursuit of a totally worry- 


free life is an illusion unworthy of Christian realism. 

2. Learn to accept spiritual help. Sometimes the 
church makes matters worse, not better, by making 
us feel guilty about our worry. But God is not like 
that. God is the waiting Father, the concerned 
Mother, the loving Friend. Unthinking Christians 
may rub their hands in glee sending us on yet another 
exhausting — and useless — guilt trip about our 
worry, but God wants us to be healthy, and happy, at 
peace with ourselves and with him. Thus we turn to 
God in worship and discover that the experience of 
‘setting out of ourselves’? is deeply healing 
psychologically, as well as being important 
spiritually. We discover that worship is also a cor- 
porate expression of the people of God and that most 
church people in fact are warm, accepting and 
loving. Prayer helps as we offer our desires to God 
for things acceptable to his will. The fellowship of 
the Christian community gives us help just as it 
enormously aided Paul — ‘‘...it was kind of you to 
share the burden of my troubles.’’ The worship of 
the living God helps to put things into perspective 
and the ‘‘long view”’ can assist in settling one down. 

3. Get professional help. But the fact of the matter 
is that some very fine Christians do pray, do worship, 
do believe - but anxiety rips through their lives raging 


like a destroying fire. This personal fire storm 
becomes the central fact of their existence. It is where 
they are really at. What to do? The answer is that 
they need professional help. 

Just as God’s will for you when you break your 
arm is to see a doctor, so God’s will for you when 
you have such a large degree of worry that it almost 
cripples you or keeps you from functioning nor- 
mally, is to see a psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
Sometimes the person will need the help of drugs to 
get through a particularly bad period. Drugs, in their 
place, properly prescribed, have helped an enormous 
number of people: their abuse should not argue 
against their proper use. Sometimes a hidden trauma 
— a shock in the past, a repressed secret — will keep 
a man or woman from personal happiness right now. 

You are not ‘‘letting the side down’’ by getting 
professional help for emotional problems. The 
advancement of learning in some sense comes from 
God: all truth can only be God’s truth. Just as we 
welcome new insights into the truth about religion, so 
also we should welcome the new insights into the 
human spirit brought by psychology and psychiatry. 
Not that everything these disciples state are true: they 
often compete within themselves as one theory 
contends with another. But as time passes certain 
elements in psychology tend to become ‘‘given’’ and 
generally we have no good reason to refuse to accept 
them. The Christian should have no hesitation in 
seeking help in a time of distress. 


a8 his brief study of the life of Paul has examined 
how Paul dealt with trouble, anger and anxiety 
and has noted a disparity between his words and his 
actions. His life is a reminder that he was very much 
a human being. His life also teaches us the important 
lesson that, regardless of the depth of our com- 
mitment to Christ, we never cease to be human. We 
too shall have to contend with trouble, anger and 
worry. At times we shall do well in dealing with these 
facts of daily life. At times we shall not. When we are 
less than successful in coping with life, however, we 
shall not allow ourselves or others to depress us even 
further by saying that we are second class Christians 
because we are not always on a spiritual ‘“‘high.’’ 
Paul wasn’t either. How very like him we can be! 


This is the third and final article in the series. 


Mr. Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., and 
has several publications to his credit. 
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The Four Horsennt 


ai he identity of the mysterious four horsemen of 
the Book of Revelation is a problem that has 
intrigued many scholars. The identification of these 
mysterious ones is rather contingent upon the system 
used to interpret the seven seals of the Apocalypse. 
Scholars have adopted certain analytical systems, or 
combinations of systems, and have arrived at dif- 
ferent solutions to the problem. These systems and 
solutions may differ, or they may verge on each 
other, or they may even overlap. 

The Contemporary Historical Method would 
equate each horse and rider with a specific historical 
event of the period. For example, the first rider is the 
Parthian king, Vologases, who forced a Roman army. 
to capitulate in 62 A.D.; the second rider personifies 
a great insurrection in Britain in the same year that 
led to the loss of 150,000 lives; the third rider 
represents a famine in Armenia and Palestine in 62 
A.D.; and the fourth horseman reflects the 
pestilences in Asia and Ephesus in 61 A.D. It is 
probable that the Apocalyptist knew of these events, 
and the memory of them could well have coloured his 
thinking. However, the events enumerated did not 
occur in precise chronological order, while the 
visions of the horsemen do imply a chronological 
sequence. 

The so-called Traditional-Historical 


Method 


reaches back into primitive Oriental thinking for its 
explanation: the four horsemen were originally four 
world gods. They had once ruled over four world 
periods, and were somehow related to the four beasts 
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(i.e., the four world empires) in the Book of Daniel. 
The first horseman was the sun-god, the second was a 
war-god, the third was a grain-god (somehow — 
transmuted into a famine-god), and the fourth 
horseman remains unidentified. This is a colourful 


explanation, and certainly one to titillate the 
imagination. However, we must discard this theory 
since it is hardly feasible to transform gods of dif- 
ferent world powers into gods of natural phenomena: 
the sun god can scarcely be identical with any one 
historical era. 

Another method is a composite of the Con- 
temporary-Historical and_ Traditional-Historical, 
which maintains that the writer of the Apocalypse 
used traditional material in eschatological (end-time) 
thought-frames. It is true that there are many other 
New Testament references to wars, famines, 
pestilences, and the like. Nevertheless, this method is 
errant where it suggests the rider of the white (first) 
horse represents the gospel. In other New Testament 
thinking the gospel is ultimately to triumph; we must 
think that the Apocalyptist believed the same. If so, 
he would scarcely have pictured the victorious gospel 
as being superseded by the very same antithetical 
phenomena that the gospel is designed to overcome. 
To be consistent with New Testament theology, the 
white horse as representing the gospel would have to 
be last in the series. It is not, so this analysis collapses 
at this point. 

A meritorious analysis is the Traditional- 
Historical Method tempered with references to 


a little time with 


contemporary events. By this criterion, the 
Apocalyptist was guided by an eschatological scheme 
found in certain sections of the Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Mark and Luke) in which mention is made 
of wars, international strife, famine, pestilence, 
persecutions, and cataclysmic natural phenomena. 
Under this schema, the first rider, with the bow, 
personifies the Parthian Empire that was to over- 
throw Rome, the second rider referred to Rome as 
the source of social disorder and destruction, the 
third rider represented the edict of Domitian calling 
for persecution of Christians, and the fourth hor- 
seman typified Christian martyrdom under Nero. A 
variation of this analysis would say that the four 
horsemen represented war, international strife, 
famine and pestilence, in that order. This is a good 
analysis but it reveals some inconsistencies. How can 
some of the riders represent nations, while others 
represent events? This is certainly a departure from 
the parallelism necessary to the analysis. Also, what 
is the valid distinction between wars and _in- 
ternational strife? 

Perhaps the best explanation is found in what is 
termed the Symbolic Method of interpretation. This 
method does not ignore tradition or historical fact, 
and it is quite in keeping with the widespread use of 
symbolism in the apocalyptic literature which was 
popular in Christian circles in that particular era 
(i.e., the second century). By this interpretation the 
first rider, with the bow, would represent invasion, 
the second rider, with the sword, would signify civil 
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war, the third rider, with the scales, would personify 
famine, and the fourth rider, with no particular 
identification except that he is accompanied by 
Hades, would represent death. Re-stated in more 
general terms, the enigmatic horsemen would per- 
sonify imperial aggression, bloodshed, extreme want, 
and death — in that order. The writer, quite in 
keeping with apocalyptic thinking, was here em- 
ploying symbolism to describe general situations that 
would indicate the imminence of the end of the age. 
The imposition of imperial aggression always sets in 
motion a chain of events which normally follow each 
other and which logically end in death on a large 
scale. For the persecuted Christians of that day, these 
events composed a horrible cacophony of human 
affairs which was the expected prelude to the Day of 
Judgment. The exiled Apocalyptist, with his sen- 
sitivity to the tragic outlook of his day, captured that 
prevalent attitude in his vivid description of the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. gO 


Mr. Coleman is a retired minister of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), a free- 
lance writer, and a substitute secondary 
school teacher now living in Portland, 
Oregon. ; 
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The time to act is now! 
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Inner courtyard of Knox College. 


by GrordonemiacNe bo Seal 1 D uring every fund raising campaign there 


comes a ‘‘moment of urgency’’; a moment 
when every potential contributor must be made to 


realize that his or her support is crucial to the 
achievement of the Campaign goal. 

The factor that provided initial impetus to the 
Knox College Campaign was the devastation by fire 
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of the famous Sir Sandford Fleming building on the 
University of Toronto Campus less than a stone’s 
throw from Knox. 

The Fleming building was similar to Knox College 
in one respect; it had the same overwhelming need 
‘for extensive renovations and repairs in many key 
areas. 

p At Knox, for example, there is an urgent need for 
‘new electrical wiring, for a fire warning and alarm 
ssystem, for closed-in stairwells, more modern exit 
areas, in-wall fire barriers, insulation, and many 
other related modern health and safety features. 
Quite apart from the College’s legal responsibility 
/to bring the College facilities up to contemporary 
standards the Board of Management feels strongly 
that there is a moral and ethical obligation as well; an 
obligation to provide modern, clean, safe, practical 
-and environmentally sound facilities for all those 
‘who live and work at the College. 

_ That time is now. The moment of urgency is here 
for the College, for its finances — for the Covenant 
for Tomorrow Campaign. 

Starting this summer, when the students are away, 
the entire residence area at the College will be 
brought up to modern standards without in any 
substantial way damaging or altering the exterior or 
interior architectural beauty of the College. The 
entire wiring system will be replaced, a unified fire 
detection system installed, stairwells closed in, night 
lights positioned and new wood floors installed in the 
bedrooms. 

The work cannot be done piecemeal, but must be 
done all at once. The cost is nothing short of 
enormous. The College needs, immediately, and in 
cash for this work alone, an additional $450,000. 

Let me try to address the moment of urgency faced 
by Knox College from a different perspective. Over 
the past three and a half years, the Covenant for 
Tomorrow Campaign has taken great strides towards 
helping the College fulfil its mandate for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Approximately one 
and a half million dollars ($1.5 million) has been 
raised or pledged from foundations, business and 
industry, trusts, bequests, special names and related 
sources. Already the College has been able to do 
extensive re-roofing work, and renovations to the 
heating and electrical system. We’ve been able to 
expand some of the totally inadequate teaching and 
learning areas. Emergency work has been done to 
restore the stained glass. 

Even more fulfilling is the fact that, with the help 
of the Max Bell Foundation, we have been able to 
establish the Max Bell Continuing Education Series. 
This has already been offered in Alberta during 1983 
and will now be offered in the Atlantic Provinces in 
1984. . 

But the real moment of urgency stares us straight 
in the face. The College must have a commitment 
from you, from me, from every member of the 
Presbyterian Church, that another $450,000 in cash 


will be available for the essential work no later than 
April Ist. 

The Covenant for Tomorrow Campaign has 
realized almost half a million dollars in contributions 
directly from our congregations alone. This is very 
gratifying and encouraging so that the Committee 
feels confident that the additional funds required for 
this moment of urgency will be realized now, without 
delay. 

Over the years Knox College has made a sub- 
stantial and lasting impact on The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It has trained more than 60% of 
its ministers, making an essential contribution to a 
central mission in their lives. It has been the largest 
educational facility for the Church in Canada. It has 
been home to hundreds of non-theology residents 
who remember it with affection. It is a central part of 
the Church’s heritage and every one of us, in some 
way, has been enriched by its presence. 

I appreciate the space provided by The 
Presbyterian Record to make this plea to you as 
caring people. Do not ignore the College’s moment 
of urgency. It is real, it is here, it must be dealt with. 
Please consider donating to the Covenant for 
Tomorrow Campaign, now, today. Ask your 
minister for details or call the Campaign Director, 
Ken Hall at (416)-978-4505 (collect). 

As Chairman of the Covenant for Tomorrow 
Committee I have seen hundreds of good men and 
women contribute their time, their energy, their 
talent and their money to Knox College. This has 
warmed and gratified me more than I can say. Please 
join those who have already given. Every con- 
tribution through your congregation makes a dif- 
ference. Many of you are familiar with the ‘‘Knox 
150’’ Campaign. It suggests that if every family gives 
one dollar a week for three years, or about $150.00, 
all the College’s financial needs would be met. 
Another approach being used by some congregations 
is the $60.00 per family — $20.00 a year for three 
years. This is approximately 40¢ per week. It is so 
easy. 

Every contribution through your congregation 
makes a difference. I repeat, if you have not heard 
about the Campaign please ask your minister or clerk 
of session. All of us working together can assure the 
future and the continuing function of Knox College 
for many, many years to come. 


0D 


Mr. Gordon MacNeill, a native of Cape 
Breton, is General Chairman of the Knox 
College Restoration and Expansion Fund. 
He is an elder at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto and an active chur- 
chman. Mr. MacNeill is President and 
Chief Executive Officer of Jannock 
Limited. 
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We few, we happy few, 


we band of believers 


by Raymond Grant 


The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 


| 


(Matthew 9:37) — 


At a time when church growth is very much on 
our minds, it is easy to become dispirited 
when confronted by the vast hordes of the un- 
churched in our increasingly secular society. The 
labourers are so few that many are discouraged by 
the magnitude of the task before us. I should like, 
however, to argue for optimism, on two major 
grounds: first, divine history operates along lines 
quite different from those followed by human 
history, and, second, our being relatively few is 
greatly to our advantage. 

It is a critical commonplace to observe that human 
history is cyclic. From the maelstrom of human 
endeavour a particular empire emerges for its few 
moments on the stage of human history, then decays 
and falls to make room for the next vain aspirant to 
world domination. The pattern is endlessly repeated; 
the mighty empires of the Incas, Aztecs, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Greeks, Celts, Huns, Goths — all are 
crumbled to dust, and none does honour to their 
memory. As Shelley has it: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

(Ozymandias, 11:10-14) 

Divine history, on the other hand, has quite a 
different modus operandi. When divine history 
invades the stage of human history, it does not follow 
the cyclic pattern but rather cuts right across it to 
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produce an inexorable progress which neither powers — t 
nor principalities can halt. This contact between ~ 


divine and human history is, to use Karl Barth’s 
phrase, ‘a vertical miracle’ after which there can be 


no turning back of the clock of time. The love which ~ 
comes down at that first Christmas comes not to — 


preach but to set the world on fire, to act as leaven 


entering the dough of human history and setting the © 
whole world in a ferment from which it can never ~ 


recover, From its first foundation, from Pentecost 
and from the acts of the first apostles, the church has 
gone steadily from strength to strength for two 
thousand years. Babylon, Ur, Athens, Rome, 
Mycenae, Thebes lie in ruins, but the Church of God 
shall never pass away. As Paul tells the Romans: 
For I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us. For the earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. 
(Romans 8:18-19) 
One of the great ganglia in both histories is 
Caesarea Philippi, where Jesus, in his fateful con- 
versation with the disciples, emphasizes the contrast 
between human and divine history. Caesarea Philippi 
is what Coleridge would call ‘‘a savage place, holy 
and enchanted,’’ for since time immemorial it has 
been a sanctuary for worshippers of many and varied 
deities. The Canaanites named it Balinas, centre of 
their adulation of Baal; to the Greeks it was Panias, 
birthplace of their nature deity Pan; to the Israelites 
the cavern was the source of the River Jordan, with 
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all its Old Testament associations; Herod the Great 
built a temple there to Caesar, and Herod’s son 
Philip enlarged it to be the focal point of his city of 
Caesar. And it is therefore most significant that it is 
in this spot, mentioned nowhere else in the Gospels, 
‘that Jesus asks the vital question of his disciples and 
founds his Church. 

A fugitive from Herod Antipas, Jesus leads his few 
_ragtag followers beneath the shadow of snow-capped 
Mount Hermon to sanctuary at Caesarea Philippi to 
ask the climactic question for whose answer all 

eternity is waiting, hushed and breathless: 
He saith unto them, But whom say ye that Iam? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. 
(Matthew 16:15-16) 
The great confession reveals that Jesus has not 
-Jaboured in vain. The apostles recognize his unique 
nature and realize that divine history is different 
from human history. Now they know exactly what 
sort of Messiah he really is, and that he must suffer 
and die; the triumphal entry into Jerusalem will lead 
to the funereal exit therefrom to the Place of the 

Skull, the joy of Palm Sunday will give way to the 

horror and grief of Golgotha, the bitter cup has to be 

drained to the lees. But it is all worthwhile, for the 
seed has taken root and the Church has been founded 
on the firmest of rocks. Jesus therefore cries out in 

triumph: . 

Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto 
thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. | 


(Matthew 16:17-18) 

Those human empires of Canaan, Greece and 
Rome with all their deities have passed away, and in 
their place a pitiful few have founded a new 
dispensation which shall never pass away. The earth 
is set aflame, the leaven begins an inexorable ferment 
in the dough, the new Israel is founded, the new 
covenant in these latter days is written in our hearts 
and in our souls. 

As today’s church, we are part of that con- 
versation at Caesarea Philippi. As the Church, we 
must bear the corporate mantle of responsibility 
passing from Peter’s shoulders to ours. We must not 
be content to sit back and rest upon the past work of 
others. We must consolidate, we must gather. our 
strength, we must grow. We must, as did Peter, 
recognize the difference between human and divine 
history, we must appreciate the special nature of 
Jesus and must first find God in our hearts. Then we 
must confess him Lord of all and stand up to be 
counted. We must be rock-like, unshakeable in our 
faith founded upon Our Lord Jesus Christ, must be 
more Christ-like, more Paul-like, more Andrew-, 
Mark-, Luke-, John-like, more Peter-like, for we 
have in our hands the keys of heaven and must act as 


God’s stewards, bringing men unto his presence. We 
must, in short, be a piece of the rock. 


L et us go back in history some thousand years or 
more, to a similar point at which human history 
and divine history operate differently from one 
another and the emphasis is placed upon the 
numerical paucity of God’s forces. The Minoan, 
Hittite and Mycenaean empires have crumbled, the 
Iron Age has come, and the Middle East is the 
confused scene of massive tribal wanderings. The 
people of Israel, having been led by Joshua into 
Canaan, are at the centre of a whirlpool of dying and 
nascent nations. Oppressed by the nomadic 
Midianites, the people of Israel are led in their 
defence by Gideon, son of Joash the Abi-ezrite. 

As he prepares to attack the Midianites, Gideon is 
given some vital and practical pointers as to the 
wisest tactics to employ. You don’t simply gather 
together the whole nation and confront the enemy 
head-on during daylight when his cavalry can be 
deployed most effectively against a rabble of in- 
fantry. Rather, you adopt guerrilla tactics, attacking 
unexpectedly in the middle of the night, throwing the 
enemy into confusion by the surprise onslaught, 
stampeding the camels, and routing a confused and 
disorganized enemy. In order to accomplish this end, 
God tells Gideon,. you need to select your forces for 
the task in hand: 

Now therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of the 

people, saying, Whosoever is fearful and afraid, 

let him return and depart early from mount 

Gilead. And there returned of the people twenty 

and two thousand; and there remained ten 

thousand. 
(Judges 7:3) 

Instead of the entire nation of Israel, including the 
old and the young, the inexperienced farmers, the 
cowards and the faint of heart, says the Lord, you 
need a smaller and more disciplined fighting force. 
Of an initial 32,000, 22,000 depart when Gideon 
announces that those who have no stomach for battle 
should feel free to go home. Gideon learns his first 
lesson in doing the work of the Lord: there is a vast 
difference between a mob and an army. The Lord 
our God is not on the side of the big battalions, 
despite what Marshal Turenne and Voltaire may say 
to the contrary. 

Gideon, left therefore with only ten thousand men 
and wondering how on earth he can be expected to 
conquer a vastly superior force of Midianites with 
such a small company, is no doubt shaken to hear the 
Lord tell him that his army is still far too large to do 
the Lord’s work; the majority of them are unsuited 
to the task. 

And the Lord said unto Gideon, The people are 

yet too many; bring them down unto the water, 

and I will try them for thee there. 
(Judges 7:4) 
Gideon is told to take the ten thousand to the river to 
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fishers. And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I _ 
will make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left their nets, and followed him. And b| 
going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, — 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, | 

in a ship with Zebedee their father, mending their 
nets; and he called them. And they immediately 
left the ship and their father, and followed him. — 
(Matthew 4:18-22) — 

The men called to be apostles are not ministers, not 
rabbis or theologians, but a very ordinary group of © 


We few,... 


continued from previous page 


drink and to observe the manner of the men’s 
drinking. Those who lap like dogs and those who 
kneel down to drink are heedless of the possibility of 
enemy attack; only those few who drink from cupped 
hands are suitably watchful. These three hundred, 
out of a total of 10,000 troops or 32,000 Israelites, 
are alone fit for the task of doing the work of the 


kingdom of God. Gideon is left with a force less than 
1% of the people of Israel with which to accomplish 
his victory...and the rest is history. 

When we come forward to the life of Jesus Christ, 
we see in the Gospels that our redeemer proceeds 
along exactly the same lines as those spelled out to 
Gideon. He calls only a very few to be his apostles, a 
tiny army to bring about the kingdom of God on 
earth, twelve in number. He could so easily make 
himself the military leader for whom the Jews have 
been praying for so long and rouse the whole of the 
Middle East to throw off the Roman yoke in a 
crusading bloodbath of vengeance against that cruel 
empire. But the kingdom he seeks is of a different 
and higher order than that afforded by military 
conquest. The battle he has to fight is far more 
difficult, yet he outdoes Gideon; Gideon had 300 
men, Christ has 12. And at his final, climactic battle 
he has not even the twelve. He could have an in- 
superable military force at Calvary, twelve legions of 
angels, but the battle he is fighting has to be tought 
alone. And when Jesus dies, he leaves behind him 
only a tiny band of men and women to spread the 
word about the kingdom of heaven, but he dies 
content in those few... and the rest is history, the 
history of a Church that is still growing almost 2,000 
years later. 

The Gospels of the New Testament are the record 
of Christ’s recruiting of his army, and his words are 
our marching orders. And the members of his army 
must become as highly-trained personnel, taking to 
heart what we are told of the kingdom of God in 
sermon, parable and commandment, our prime and 
over-riding instruction being, ‘Love one another.’ 
This is the supreme commander’s prime directive to 
uS: 

A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 

love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 

love one another. By this shall all men know that 

ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 

(John 13:34-35) 

Such is the supreme challenge Christ gives to us, his 
army of the few, his Church on earth. 

Let us look in detail at Christ’s calling of the first 
few and see what we can learn from those well- 
known stories. 

And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 

brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 

brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were 
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Galilean working people - a tax collector, some 
fishermen, a zealous nationalist, people like our- 
selves. But we note the depth of commitment of the 
few who are called. Simon and Andrew and the sons 
of Zebedee have thriving businesses, owning boats 
and hiring workmen to take their fish across the lake 
to the drying and smoking plants at Tarichea. Yet 
they straightway leave their nets and their boats and 
their families and follow their new Master. They give 
up all, without question, straightway, and for the rest 
of their lives they follow Jesus. 

Exactly the same is true of the next apostle to be 
called, Matthew, tax-gatherer in Capernaum, the 
unpopular owner of the most lucrative business in the 
community: 

And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a 

man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 

custom: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him. 
(Matthew 9:9) 
Just like that! It’s really quite astounding. To bring 
the situation into modern terms, Raymond Inkster 
reports the occurrence as it might well be reported in 
a modern newspaper or telecast. Let us read from the 
Capernaum Chronicle for the 12th of Nissan, in the 
year 27: 


Consternation hit the tax office in Capernaum 
yesterday afternoon when the head tax man staged 
a one-man walkout. Staff were astounded as Mr. 
Matthew Levi (27), 16 Main Street, Capernaum, 
announced that he had no intention of returning 
to his duties. 

Tax chiefs in Jerusalem, who have not yet 
received full details, had no comment to make this 
morning, except for an assurance that the matter 
will be thoroughly investigated, and that the 
Capernaum office would continue to function in 
the meantime. 

Mr. Levi’s sudden decision does not appear to 
have any sinister motivation. Office staff are 
insistent that everything there is in order. 

It seems that his abrupt departure was in 
response to a call from Jesus of Nazareth, the 
itinerant preacher whose activities are causing 
increasing concern among established religious 
leaders. 

As one of them said last night: ‘‘This man is a 
menace. He imagines he has the right to take 


people away from their families and their jobs at 
the drop of a hat. He seems to think he’s God 
incarnate!”’ 

While local clergy were taking stock of this 
latest incident, it is known that Mr. Levi was 
throwing a party at his house in Main Street. 
Reports indicate that the preacher from Nazareth 
was present, together with staff members from 
Mr. Levi’s office, and various other people 
described as ‘‘undesirable elements’? by angry 
neighbours. 

As one man left the party, he spoke of a con- 
frontation between Jesus of Nazareth and a 
leading churchman. 

Challenged by Rabbi Hasidim as to the kind of 
company he was keeping, the preacher replied: 
“People who are well do not need a doctor, but 
only those who are sick. I have not come to call 
respectable people to repent, but outcasts. 1 

Rabbi Hasidim later described this reply as 
“typically outrageous and entirely unacceptable to 
the average churchgoer.’”’ 

Asked for his comment on Mr. Levi’s 
astonishing behaviour, Dr. Joseph Baruch stated 
that as an experienced psychiatrist, he could only 
put it down to emotional disturbance due to 
unhealthy continuance into adulthood of 
pathological symbiotic relationships maintained 
by grandiosity and discounting. 

Mr. Levi’s own explanation is much simpler. 

“‘Jesus,’’ he says, ‘‘is like no one else I have ever 
met. He has the power to forgive sins and to lift 
people’s lives onto a new plane. Anyone who 
follows him, the way I have done, is certain of a 
place in heaven.”’ 

(Aberdeen Press & J ournal, April 26, 1980) 


While Matthew is the only apostle to be given an 
individual calling, I am sure that the description of 
his calling and that of the calling of the fishermen are 
to be taken as typical of the calls extended to all the 
disciples. The stakes are high, and no compromise 
can be offered, as some would-be apostles learn: 

And he said unto another, Follow me. But he said, 

Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 

Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead: 

but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And 

another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home 
at my house. And Jesus said unto him, No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

(Luke 9:59-62) 

The process of calling and hearkening is a 
demanding one; nothing but the best is good enough, 
nothing but total commitment of one’s whole life will 
suffice. The process of invitation, challenge, 
selection and appointment is a process of winnowing 
and refining, and the result is a group of twelve to 
represent before mankind the twelve tribes of the 


New Israel, twelve apostles who are, quite literally, 
‘ambassadors’ sent out by Jesus to proclaim to all the 
world the message of the kingdom of God. This is the 
mission, the ‘sending out’ of those chosen of Christ 
on a mission of the greatest possible importance. 
This is Christ’s A-Team, and the line-up is as 


follows: Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Matthew and Thomas, Philip and Bartholomew, 
James the son of Alphaeus, Thaddeus, Simon the 
Zealot and Judas Iscariot. 

We are invited to join this team. The demands are 
high; Jesus has nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat, sacrifice, service and suffering. The ethic 
is beyond the capabilities of most, for it is un- 
compromisingly high: 

If any man will come after me, let him deny 

himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 

(Matthew 16:24) 
The lesson that Peter learns at Caesarea Philippi is 
that the Messiah must suffer and die, that to follow 
him is to take a road at the end of which is a cross. 

To show us just how Jesus needs his team of 
trained followers, William Barclay quotes an 
anecdote from Douglas Blatherwick’s A Layman 
Speaks: 

...in the Champness Hall in Rochdale there was a 

concert by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John 

Barbirolli. The hall was crowded to capacity. As 

the crowd was leaving the hall a man said to the 

minister: ‘When are you going to have this place 
full on a Sunday evening?’ The minister answered: 
T shall have this place full on a Sunday evening 
when, like Sir John Barbirolli, I have under me 
eighty trained and disciplined men.’ 

(The Mind of Jesus, p. 68) 

So God, Jesus, the Church need their trained and 
disciplined personnel. And we in the Church need to 
remember that we are the front-line campaigners in a 
war, sent out with a specific and vital mission — 
growth, outreach, loving one another. It is no matter 
though we be fewer than the mass of the unbelievers; 
it is no matter though we be numbered in Gideon’s 
less than one per cent; it is no matter though we be 
one of Jesus’ mere twelve — provided that we fight, 
provided that we not stand still but rise up and go 
forth on our mission, growth, not stasis, our aim. 


\ \ / hen we hearken to the call of Jesus, we join a 

small band of believers in a world of un- 
belief. We join the less than 1% of the nation who 
cry, ‘‘The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon,’’ and 
we join the even smaller company who say with Peter 
at Caesarea Philippi, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’’ Yet look what Gideon ac- 
complished, look what Jesus accomplished with 
small forces; may we in God’s Church today ac- 
complish as much with our small forces. “‘Upon this 
rock I will build my Church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’” We few are that rock 
today, and our responsibility is awesome. We cannot 
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We few,... 
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sit back complacently but must work hard at being 
Christians, must consolidate the bases of our 
common faith, must go from strength to strength, 
must grow. As Leslie Weatherhead puts it: 
I am afraid we have not fulfilled the conditions. 
Religion has become a soft and flabby and 
aesthetic thing. An effeminate thing. Truly 
regarded, it claims only the heroic spirits, men and 
women. Look at the kind of people Christianity 
has mastered through all history. It calls to 
sacrifice, peril, adventure, and risk. Christianity is 
not a friendly society, much less a friendly society 
floated on tea. Its symbol is not a cushion, but a 
Cross. A Cross! 
(The Transforming Friendship, p. 60) 
We are to take no thought of tomorrow, no 
thought of reward, but satisfaction will be ours at the 
end of the day when the battle is won; the kingdom 
of heaven lies before us; eternal life is ours here and 
now. Shakespeare put on the lips of Henry V just 
such a speech as must have been on the lips of Gideon 
facing the Midianites. Facing a French army vastly 
outnumbering his own, with his forces decimated 
through plague and cold and hunger, Henry sends 
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the cowardly home, just like Gideon, and leads a tiny 
force to victory at Agincourt: 


Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my — 


host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered — 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother. Be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition; 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not 

here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 

- (King Henry the Fifth. JV, 3, 11. 34-37, 56-67) 

Gideon’s men carry the day, though so few in 
number; the English win at Agincourt, though few in 
number; the Royal Air Force win the Battle of 
Britain, though few in number — ‘“‘never was so 
much owed by so many to so few.’’ And Christ’s 
apostles are successful in their mission, too. When 
they report to Jesus triumphantly about their suc- 
cesses, he exults: 

And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning 

fall from heaven. ...rejoice, because your names 

are written in heaven. 
(Luke 10:18, 20) 
The power of evil has been dethroned, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand. 

So, my friends, when Jesus comes to us to ask us 
his all-important question, ‘‘Will you deny yourself, 
and take up your cross, and follow me?’’ may our 
answer be, as was Peter’s, Matthew’s, Andrew’s, 
James’s — a triumphant and exultant ‘‘Yes!”’ 


Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest. 


(John 4:35) 
QO 
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The 


Ecumenical Development 
Cooperative Society 


Mission through investment 


world headquarters in the Netherlands Council of 
Churches’ building in Amersfoort, Holland. 


John Shields 
What is the Ecumenical Development Cooperative 


A historic event took place in the parlour Society (E.D.C.S.)? 
of McNab Street Presbyterian Church, In 1974, the Central Committee of the World 


Hamilton, Ontario. The numbers attending were not Council of Churches, following a four-year study, 
large, but they represented 6 different Christian | unanimously approved the formation of a special 


Churches — Anglican, Baptist, Christian Reformed, agency that would complement other ecumenical 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and United Church. development agencies around the world. 
The event was the inaugural meeting of the In November, 1975, this body was legally in- 


Ecumenical Development Society of Hamilton —the corporated in Rotterdam, Holland, as_ the 
first Canadian Branch of the Ecumenical Ecumenical Development Cooperative Society, with 
Development Cooperative Society, which has its the World Council of Churches and the Netherlands 
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The E.D.C:S. 


continued from previous page 


Council of Churches (of which the Roman Catholic 
Church is a member) as co-founders. 

In 1977, the E.D.C.S. became operational after 
raising $1,000,000 in investment capital. 

The purpose of the E.D.C.S. is to /end money to 
people in the Third World who would not normally 
be able to obtain a commercial loan. Consequently, it 
is sometimes referred to as a bank, but Mr. Fred 
Bronkema, the E.D.C.S. regional representative for 
the U.S.A., who was the principal speaker at the 
meeting, prefers to refer to it as a Christian Financial 
Society. 

What sets the Ecumenical Development 
Cooperative Society apart from most other bodies is 
its emphasis on self-help. E.D.C.S. operates on the 
principle that ‘‘if you give fish to a hungry man you 
feed him for a day, but if you teach him how to fish 
you will feed him for a lifetime.”’ 

The Ecumenical Development Cooperative Society 
was founded with three main aims. These are: 

1) To help the poor and powerless of this world to 
help themselves by providing them with the financing 
which is necessary for their development projects, 
but which no other source is prepared to provide. 

In so doing, the E.D.C.S. hopes to achieve its other 
main aims. 

2) In order to be able to lend out this money, the 
E.D.C.S. must obviously have some source of in- 
come. Consequently, the second aim of E.D.C.S. is 
to invite and to challenge the Western churches, their 
congregations and members, to examine their in- 
vestment priorities and to decide whether their 
money will be most profitably invested in high- 
yielding Government securities or whether, as 
Christians, they should not be setting aside at least 
some proportion of their money for investment in 
these Third World projects, aware that the return in 
monetary terms will be small or even non-existent, 
but that the return in human terms will be great. 

E.D.C.S. was created to be such an instrument for 
the mission of Christ today, challenging the western 
' churches and their people to commit capital to the 
struggle for human self-development and to work 
together. This second basic purpose of E.D.C.S. was 
strongly reaffirmed at the Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism (C.W.M.E.) of the W.C.C. 
World Conference on Mission and Evangelism, May 
12-25, 1980, in Melbourne, Australia. 

3) The third basic purpose of the E.D.C.S. is to 
challenge the Third World churches that they are 
being called upon to recognize the possibilities and 
advantages in the use of investment capital in 
building up self-reliance, competence and produc- 
tivity in needy communities in their countries, and 
thus to help their people increase their human dignity 
and quality of life. E.D.C.S. is asking these churches 
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in the Third World not to think only of building 
church buildings, but to look outward into their poor 
communities and ask what the people really need for 
anew beginning. 

Implied in each of these three purposes is thel 
Christian concept of stewardship in which resources — 
are entrusted by God to humanity. They are not ends — 
in themselves, but are intended for the service of 4 
human beings throughout the Oikoumene — “‘the 
whole inhabited earth.’ E.D.C.S. asks all to face the - 


- main problem in our world today — poverty and the — 


growing gap between the rich and the poor. 

The money invested in these Third World projects — 
is not a grant, but rather a low-interest loan which ~ 
must later be repaid. In this way the money which the | 
E.D.C.S. puts into these projects is not a hand-out 
from the rich to the poor, but rather an expression of 
confidence that if disadvantaged people are given the 
opportunity, they too can become productive and 
useful members of society. 

By providing people in the Third World with low- 
interest loans rather than with hand-outs, the 
E.D.C.S. seeks to build up their self-reliance and - 
human dignity. 

The criteria for lending out money are strict. © 

The money lent out must benefit poor and 
powerless people who are directly involved in 
operating the project being funded. It must also, 
among other things, enable the projects to become 
self-sustaining in a reasonable period of time and 
contribute to the social, economic and political 
advancement, not only of those who are directly 
engaged in the project, but also the larger com- 
munity. 

The recipients of these loans have a double in- 
centive for repaying them. By doing so, not only do 
they prove that the faith which E.D.C.S. has shown 
in them has been justified, but they also know that 
the money which they pay back to E.D.C.S. will be 
re-cycled into fresh projects to enable other disad- 
vantaged people to have the same opportunity as they 
have had. 

Each loan, which must be approved by the Board 
of Directors, is made for a specific period of time, 
usually 9 or 10 years, and at an agreed upon rate of 
interest. Although the interest rate varies depending 
upon the project, it is usually well below the often 
exploitative rates the poor have to pay private and 
commercial money lenders. Through loans which 
have already been made, the Society is now involved, 
together with other funding agencies, in projects in 
many Third World countries. Additional projects are 
currently under review by the staff with at least 
fifteen viable possibilities in Latin America alone. 

The following is a sampling of a total of sixteen 
projects in Latin America, the Caribbean, Asia and 
Africa: 

Agricultural Credit Programme: Fondo Ecuatoriano 
Populorum Progressio FEPP (Ecuadoran Fund for 
the Progress of People), Ecuador; $100,000, 5%, 10 


years. Persons benefited — 4,500 campesinos 
(farmers). 

Alpaca Wool Processing and Garment Production 
Cooperative: Artesanias Puno EPS (Empresa de 
Propiedad Social — Industry of Social Property 
which is worker owned and managed), Puno, Peru; 
$350,000, 11%, 7 years. Persons benefited — 11 
cooperatives involving 1,200 Inca families. 

Primary Savings and Loan Cooperatives (12): 
Cooperatives Federadas de Ahorro y Credito 
COFAC, Uruguay; $800,000, 9%, 9 years. Persons 
benefited — 50,000 members, the majority of whom 
are campesinos. 

Cooperative Pig Meat Processing Factory: Nationale 
Co-operative Vereniging van WVarkenskwekers 
NACOVAR, Paramaribo, Suriname; $175,000, 
11%, 7 years. Persons benefited — 106 pig 
breeders/ farmers and families. 

Federation of Cooperatives and their Agro- 
Industrial Centre: Federacion para el Desarollo 
Agricola de Puerto Rico FEDA (Federation for the 
Agricultural Development of Puerto Rico), Carite, 
Puerto Rico; $750,000, 11%, 10 years. Persons 
benefited — 228 farming families who are members 
of the cooperatives and 438 employees. 

Housing Project: of poorest employees (untouchable 
class) of Vellore Christian Medical College and 
Hospital, Vellore, Tamilnadu State, South India; 
$200,000, 7%, 15 years. Persons benefited — 300 
families. 

Poultry and Animal Feed Mill: Federation des 
Eglises et Eglises et Missions Evangeliques FEMEC, 
Cameroon; $275,000, 8%, 9 years. Persons benefited 
— 1,800 families. 

Third World countries are also able to invest in 
E.D.C.S., but obviously the amount that they can 
afford to invest is only a fraction of what investors 
from the wealthy industrialized countries can afford 
to subscribe. 

In order to give the Third World investors an equal 
voice in the running of the E.D.C.S., each country 
has only one vote, no matter how much money is 
invested. Therefore anyone in Canada wishing to 
invest their money in the E.D.C.S. will have to do so 
through the Ecumenical Development Society of 
Hamilton, Inc. 
| If you would like to find out more about investing 
Courtesy: “Central America” Life World Library in the Third World through the Ecumenical 
Development Society of Hamilton, please contact: 
Dr. George Breckenridge, Secretary, Ecumenical 


Pisatation workers transport Development Society of Hamilton, Inc., 207-50 
Governor’s Road, DUNDAS, Ontario, Canada, 


coffee berries (Guatemala). L9H 5M3. i 


John Shields is an elder at MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., treasurer of the Ecumenical Development Society of 
Hamilton, Inc., and a teacher (textiles) at Mohawk College in 
Hamilton. 
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ROYAL TOURS 


PRESENTS ITS 
1984 PROGRAM. 
ALL INCLUSIVE. ESCORTED 
FROM TORONTO. DELUXE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
18 days — 

21 February-9 March 1984. 
RIVIERAS AND 
MOUNTAINS OF EUROPE 
Includes Oberammergau 
Passion Play. 


18 days 13-31 May 1984 — $3750. 


THE ORIENT 


21 days 7-28 April 1984 — $5900. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS 
Oct 6-Nov 1 1984 — $5000. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
CONTACT 


1250 South Service Road 
; Dixie Plaza 
‘ala Mississauga, Ontario LSE1V4 


CM 25 1-416-274-2597. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


FLORIDA — many departures; 
varied destinations; 10, 14, 21 
and 30 day (stayput) tours. 


Some meals included. 


ARIZONA — 28 day tours — 


Tucson and Scottsdale resorts. 


CALIFORNIA — 23 and 26 day 


tours. 
‘The Franklin Smith Family”’ 


RR3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 


Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 
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STAMFORD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
200th Anniversary Events 1984 
Anniversary Services 
Rev. H. Hunter, Guest 
Speaker 
Misston Festival 
Dr. Donald Wade, 
Speaker 
June 30 Strawberry Festival on 

the Green 
Historical Features, House 
Tour, Cemetery Stroll, 
Antique Display. 
July 1 Dedication Service 
Speaker: Dr. P. Darch 
Celebration Dinner 
St. Andrew's Theme 
Closing Celebration 
Services 
Speaker: Rev. H. Appel 
Send requests to 3101 St. Paul Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, L2J 2L8 


January 29 


April 27/29 


November 24 


November 25 
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KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 

will be celebrating its 150th An- 
niversary throughout 1984. The 
Moderator of the 110th General 
Assembly will be our guest minister 
on October 21. Former members 
and friends are invited to attend 
our spectal events. Further in- 
formation available from the 
church: 59 Riddell Street, 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 6M2. 


| Going places? 
Why not take The Presbyterian Record with you? 
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TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT, GREECE AND GREEK ISLES 


departing April 14, 1984. 17 days, all inclusive. 
For information and brochure contact the Tour Leader, 
THE REV. J.C. COOPER, D.D. (705) 322-3033. 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario LOL 1P0. 


Arrangements by: 
Wholesale Tours International 
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1984 
OBERAMMERGAU SPECIAL 
leaving each month May 
through September 
Host: Rev. John Griffen 
Christian Fellowship Tours 
87 Eastman Crescent 
Newmarket, Ontario L3Y 5S3 
Phone: (416) 895-6544. 


‘CHRISTIAN TOURS 


AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
MA4C 3C1 
Telephone (416) 482-1980 ag 


MARGARET MUNDY 


January 18-21. A Carribean Cruise on 
Holland America’s ‘“Veendam” to break 
the mid-winter blues. Additional time in 
Florida available at the end of the cruise. 
March 14-23. Bermuda Rendez-Vous. Visit 
this beautiful island with its turquoise 
waters and pink sands. Air, Hotel, 
Breakfast and Dinner, service charges and 
taxes included. 

March 12-24. Israel-Land of the Bible (with 
Rev. Wesley Ball) plus a London stop over. 
All meals included in this tour. A never to 
be forgotten Lenten pilgrimage. 

March 10-17. March Break in Portugal. 
Enjoy the Algarve in first class hotels. Air, 
Hotel, Breakfast and two half day tours 
included. 


April 20-28. Easter in Bermuda. 


May 20-June 5. Israel for 8 days and 8 days 
in Europe including Oberammergau. 


Oberantmergau 
1984 


13 of our tours are already sold out. 
Limited space still available. Don’t miss 
this inspiring event. 


European Highlights 17 Days _ 
June 6 August 1 
June 29 August 29 


Alpine Adventurer 

June 28 ? July 10 
July 5 July 26 
Classical Europe 24 Days 

May 18 July 20 
June 8 August 24 
June 6 August 31 
September 14 


Scandinavian Panorama 
July 30 


On occasion I buy lottery tickets 
ut have been told that this is 
yrong. Why? I have also been told 
hat no Presbyterian Church 
yould ever accept a gift, large or 
mall, if I were to hit the winning 
jumber. 

It might create quite a crisis of 
‘onscience for the session and 
yoard of many a Presbyterian 
Thurch if you were to donate say 
10% of your million dollar win- 
iing ticket! You could, of course, 
yelp the session and board in- 
volved to avoid great struggles of 


soul if you made the gift 
anonymous! 
More seriously, The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
on record as being against gam- 
bling of any kind, even though it 
would appear to me that a con- 
siderable number of its members 
and adherents buy lottery tickets 
with what, I presume, is a clear 
conscience. Our church adopted a 
statement in 1954 opposed to 
‘‘every proposal that government- 
controlled lotteries be set up for 
any. purpose, charitable or 


otherwise, and we denounce 
gambling as an_ evil.’’ The 
statement goes on to _ say 


that...‘‘gambling discourages 
thrift and encourages materialism. 
It exploits philanthropy and 
debases charity. It tends to replace 
trust in Providence by dependence 
on chance. It dulls_ social 
responsibility and destroys 
domestic peace. It prevents a man 
from being a faithful steward of 
Jesus Christ in the use of his time 
and ability and money.”’ 

In a 1969 brief to the Canadian 
Government on this subject the 
Canadian Council of Churches 
made a prophetic statement, 
‘‘Government is compelled to pass 
from permissive legislation to 
active promotion once it is in- 


otteries and gambling 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


tainly has become fact. The media 
are used to great advantage in 
trying to convince one and all that 
there is a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow and that participation 
in the government-sponsored 
lotteries will do all sorts of 
wondrous things for society. 

I wonder if the people out there 
realize that the gambling tables at 
Las Vegas give much better odds, 
or that, despite claims to the 
contrary, all such government 
lotteries are exceedingly expensive 
to operate, take useful capital 
away from. potentially more 
productive enterprises and are in 
fact an additional tax on the poor. 

Tragically, gambling can also 
become as addictive as alcohol, 
and most ministers know at least 
someone whose entire life has been 
destroyed because of it. 

But what is one to do about the 
little tykes who come to our doors 
on an annual basis selling their 
lottery-tickets for some school or 
club project? Consistency with all 
of the above demands that we 
kindly decline their offer. But 
we’re not always known for our 
consistency. So do I give them a 
donation? Do you? 


Why do ministers wear black 
gowns. Is there any _ special 
significance attached to them? 

My research suggests that many 
of the vestments worn by clergy 
have no particular ecclesiastical 
significance. A number of them, 
such as cassocks, were worn to 
keep out the cold! The black gown 
originated at the universities 
during the time of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. The authorities 
felt that all teachers and students 
should wear this particular type of 
“‘school uniform’’ mainly to 
prevent wealthier scholars from 
flaunting the latest ‘‘haute 


couture.’’ Since many preachers 
were also teachers at the univer- 
sities, the church simply inherited 
this tradition. The purpose of the 
black gown, then, was not to 
attract attention or to set anyone 
apart, but to bring all ‘‘up’’ or 
“‘down’’ to the same level. 

Today, of course, the black 
gowns serve quite the opposite 
purpose. They identify the judge, 
the lawyer, the professor and the 
preacher. 

In his book, Telling the Truth 
Frederick Buechner suggests that 
the preacher’s black gown is a 
useful reminder of the tragic and 
sinful in life to which the Gospel 
speaks. ‘‘The blackness of the 
preacher’s black gown speaks of 
the anguish of (the absence of) 
God.”’ (Telling the Truth, p.41.) 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 


O 
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WANTED: 
THE PAST FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Climate controlled and fire 
resistent, the Presbyterian Church 
Archives is the ideal place to 
deposit church related materials. 
Congregational records, personal 
letters, photographs and sermons 
are all essential to the un- 
derstanding of the history of this 
vibrant denomination. 


preservation of your church 

records by using our microfilming 

program and research services, 
please contact: 

Presbyterian Church in 

Canada Archives 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario MS5S 2E6 


( 
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| 
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volved in lotteries...” This cer- 


595-1277 


O60 8 Ps 


| 
! 
| 
| 
further information about the 
| 
) 
| 
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D ear Editor: 
I must tell you of some of 


the events in which I have par- 
ticipated in the past few weeks. 
First of all I had the pleasure of 
being guest speaker at the 190th 
Anniversary Services of St. Paul’s 
Church in Simcoe. As many of 
your readers know, I spent over 16 
years. as, .minister:, of (that 
congregation. I am _ sure no 
minister has ever had a happier or 
richer experience than was mine in 
those years. I am not sure how 
much longer they would have 
tolerated me, but I think I would 
have enjoyed being with them for 
the remainder of my ministry. For 
those many ministers who are your 
readers let me say that it is com- 
monly believed that ministers in a 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


Y that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIAITe DD 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto, M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 
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Young people: long thoughts 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald — 


congregation have no minister for 
them, and perhaps 50 Wynford 
Drive can be lonelier than any 
pastoral charge. 

But I have just returned from a 
rewarding two weeks in the Ottawa 
area. I complained to the meeting 
of the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario about my 
disappointment in not meeting 
with young people in my travels. 
Let me now say (what I always 
believed) that there are young 
people out there. I meet a few in 
congregations — as a matter of 
fact a number took part in the 
meeting we had in Pembroke. In 
four days in the Presbyteries of 
Glengarry and Brockville I sat in 
on classes in High Schools every 
day. I attended three Assembly 


lew a) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
; Caps, Collars, and Accessories 

a Samples and prices upon request 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


periods,. and tried to answer 
questions on any subject they saw 
fit to raise. I thank those who 
arranged for these delightful 
experiences, and commend to all 
our church leaders the value of 
reaching out to our youth. Many 
of them are giving long thoughts to. 
the great problems that face us all 
in this nuclear age, but I am 
convinced these problems cause 
the greatest concern to our youth. 
Let us hope they may be able to 
build a safer, more Christ-like 
world than we have been able to 
do! 


AVS Hel Moana el 


“== KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
LZ 262 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


416-977-3857. 


ak Manufactured by 
Ls Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
“ P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Basket of Apples — 
collections of Historic Nova 
‘otia 
1 Harry Bruce and Chic Harris. 
iblished by Oxford University Press. 
vailable from Presbyterian 
iblications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
ills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
4.95. 
An attractive book, size 9’’ x 
1’? of over 80 pages of the very 
2st paper, and appropriate for 
sur coffee table, it could become 
topic of conversation, especially 
9r native Nova Scotians, or those 
ho wish they were. Each page 
yntains one or two pictures in 
eautiful colour, with a short 
escription of each historical site. 
_ appeared to the reviewer that the 
Vestern section of the Province 
eceived more attention than the 
‘astern section, but the Cabot 
rail and Whale Cove did make it. 
the book is likely to be a 
iscussion piece wherever lovers of 
eauty, artistry and historical sites 
nay gather. 
Donald C. MacDonald 
Ir. MacDonald is Moderator of the 109th 
jeneral Assembly of The Presbyterian 


Yhurch in Canada, and a native Nova 
scotian. 


Harpur’s Heaven and Hell 

yy Tom Harpur. Oxford University 
Press, Don Mills, Ont. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, ny 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J8. Price: $19.95 cloth, $9.95 
paper. 

Last September the Toronto 
Star lost a superbly qualified 
religion editor: Tom Harpur, 
former Rhodes Scholar, Anglican 
rector, and professor of New 
Testament. From the radio phone- 
in programme which he conducted 
while teaching at Wycliffe College, 
he has borrowed the title for his 
third book — whose contents are 
not quite as thus advertised. 

Harpur wisely prefers writing 
evocatively about places he has 
visited for the Star, notably Baffin 
Island and Mount Sinai, to 
commenting on locales about 
whose special features or whose 
very existence he is none too sure. 


In these 37 adaptations of his 
Saturday feature articles, he 
repeatedly denies that, on any 
subject connected with 
Christianity, he has all the an- 
swers; and after a dozen years with 
the Star, he is wary of people who 
think they have. 

From his unique vantage point 
he observed how  lamentably 
seldom the Christian Church in 
general was responding to the 
genuine and pressing concerns of 
contemporary Canadians. Often 
its representatives discuss matters 
which are not really bothering 
people to the exclusion of those 
which are. When they do have 
potentially serviceable answers to 
burning questions, they express 
them in terms which inquirers 
cannot grasp. The most 
knowledgeable spokespersons have 
not learned how to use mass media 
to reach the people who could use 
their help, while those who do 
understand the use of media tend 


to supply advice which is 
misleading, when not downright 
wrong. 


Much of the anger, and the 
tension, in these essays grows out 
of a straight clash of time-frames: 
journalism, where everything must 
be up-to-the-minute, defines 
urgency and immediacy differently 
than does an organization designed 
to outlast the ages. Thus Harpur 
writes sympathetically, indeed 
movingly, about Mother Teresa 
and Jean Vanier, who have not 
only responded to highly current 
challenges, but in a sense stepped 


outside time. He is much harder on 
the Pope, whom he sees as using 


tremendous opportunities and 
personal gifts to promote out- 
moded attitudes and ideas. But 
surely John Paul II, who need not 
keep his eye constantly on cir- 
culation figures, ratings, or the 
next election, has no mandate to 
ascertain by Gallup poll what his 
customers want and then give it to 
them! Harpur must know, but 
seems occasionally to forget, that 
the Church is responsible for 
keeping in step with eternity, not 


Book REVIEWS 


necessarily with the late twentieth 
century. 

Precisely because he chooses to 
discuss, albeit with clarity and 
vigour, sO many issues which are 
now timely and topical, the book is 
doomed to date unevenly before 
hard-cover copies can _ possibly 
wear out. Yet if, say, acceptance of 
ordained women, or of married 
Roman Catholic priests, should 
become so general that future 
readers would wonder why a 
brilliant observer had to argue so 
hard in 1983 for such develop- 
ments, probably no one would be 
happier than Harpur at seeing his 
book work itself out of a job. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a free-lance writer and a 
church music historian and organist. 


A Time for Judas 
by Morley Callaghan. Macmillan of 
Canada 1983, Toronto. Available 


from Presbyterian Publications, oy) 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J8. Price: $18.95. 

I am sympathetic to Judas. I 
identify with him because I too 
have betrayed Jesus — in worse 
ways, perhaps, than he did. 
Therefore I am always interested in 
how other people see Judas. 

I was disappointed in 
Callaghan’s book. It is well written 
and easy to read. There is a good 
story, although not a gripping one. 
Most of the characters are 
believable — all except for the two 
characters of most importance to 
me — Jesus and Judas. 

The author tells his story 
through his narrator, Philo of 
Crete, the slave of a Roman 
senator who found himself in the 
land of the Jews during the time of 
the Christ. Philo, sworn to secrecy 
by Pilate, writes down his story 
and hides it in a jar, later to be 
discovered — like the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

Morley Callaghan gives us good 
local colour, interesting insights 
and bits and pieces of history to 
clothe his story and make it sound 
authentic. But there is no doubt 
that the main character is Philo. 
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CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTO 


mills 


MADE IN CANADA 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOVISZ5: 
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Book reviews 


continued from previous page 


Jesus and Judas, although they are 
the reasons for the story, have 
comparatively little space and are 
not developed as characters. 

Perhaps this book would have 
created a sensation a century ago, 
but for today there is nothing new 
or shocking presented. Maybe I am 
cynical but I prefer to think I have 
considered already many of the 
things Callaghan says — and haye 
rejected them. 

I suppose it is too much to 
expect an outstanding writer like 
Callaghan to be a good theologian 
as well, but surely in this age we 
deserve more than the literal and 
naive approach to the Bible that 
Callaghan gives us. For example, 
the author has Judas say that he 
could understand Jesus turning the 
water into wine because Jesus 
loved life and loved wine and 
wanted everybody to have a good 
time at the wedding feast. That 
sign means more than that, if it 
means that at all! And_ the 
resurrection of Jesus is treated as a 
resuscitation and no theological 
significance is given to it. Jesus is 
often called a magician. That is 
one opinion, which may be the 
author’s also, but the idea that 
Jesus is not a magician but The 
One filled with God so able to do 
and say significant things is 
missed. In other words, this book 
presents Jesus as a human and not 
much more. 

Moreover, Jesus is less than 
honest because he gets Judas to 
betray him. Jesus needed 
somebody to betray him and 
Judas, because of his great love for 
Jesus, was the man! Judas 
betrayed Jesus for the good of the 
Christian cause. But he hoped 
Jesus’ love would console and save 
him. Instead Judas found himself 
blamed for the death of the Christ 
and was so upset that he hanged 
himself. 

Whereas in other places 
Callaghan follows the Bible 
literally, in this regard he takes 
great liberties with the text. His 


imagination carries the story $¢ 
that Judas is the one betrayed by 
Jesus. J 

Callaghan has every right to tel 
us whatever story he wants but I 


wish he were more consistent in 


dealing with the biblical evidence. ] 
have no desire to condemn Judas 
but the Bible does not support 
Callaghan’s story. Not only does 
Judas come out the hero but Jesus 
becomes the villain. And yet, to 
Callaghan’s credit, the story is told 
without rancour or disdain. But if 
Callaghan is right the Christian 
church got off to a wrong start and 
we’re been going the wrong way 
ever since. This is worth thinking 
about. 

Thank you, Mr. Callaghan, for 
an interesting tale which gets us 


thinking, but you could have done. 


better with the evidence you had 


and with the scholarly critical 
commentaries which should be 
read by anyone wanting to re-tell 


the biblical story. 
Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ontario. 


Celebration and Suffering 


by J.C. McLelland. Published by Thel 


Board of Congregational Life, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3Catl ity Price: 
orders of 6 or more, $4.50 a copy. 

A new. book by _ Joseph 
McLelland is sure to arouse en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of many 
who regard him as our most ex- 
citing Canadian Presbyterian 
theologian. Dr. McLelland is 
McConnell Professor. of 
Philosophy of Religion, and Dean 
of the Faculty of Religious Studies, 
McGill University, and Honorary 
Professor at The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

In this, his tenth book, he 
combines his conversational style 
of writing with deep insights into 
the nature of God and the life of 
Christian discipleship. He _ has 
subtitled this book ‘‘The life of 
stewardship,”’ and his treatment of 


discipleship as a vocation involving 
celebration and suffering gives a 


$5.00 per copy; 


de and deep insight into what the 
ble means by the word 
ewardship. 
This is essentially a book about 
e nature of God as revealed 
rough the Prophets and in Jesus 
hrist: and a challenge to 
scipleship based on the unique 
velation of God as Celebrant and 
ifferer. The author raises the 
estions: What is God really like? 
an God suffer? Is God aloof 
‘om history? 

His answer is that God is One 
ho chooses to make covenants 
ith his creatures, who allows 
imself to suffer, and whose power 

_ expressed by love. God’s glory 
Ad passion belong together, for to 
se God as high, mighty and aloof 
to miss the glory. As McLelland 
xpresses it: ‘‘Our thesis is that 
oth suffering and celebration are 
roper for the Christian life, and 
nis because they are properly in 
30d’s own life.”’ 

The times of suffering and 
elebration reflect on the problems 
f evil, suffering and goodness. 
‘he great mysteries of evil and 
uffering are not answered, but we 
now that freedom _ involves 
oodness also, the ability to choose 
o act and suffer for love’s sake, as 
jod has chosen to act and suffer 
or love’s sake. 

Our Christian vocation, our 
tewardship, is a call to follow 
Christ and to risk suffering. Yet 
he note of celebration is here, as it 
vas in Jesus’ ministry. The 
Thristian’s life is to be one of 
voluntary cross-bearing, as was 
our Lord’s, yet it is to be combined 
with a joyful appreciation of the 
joys and beauties of life. 
McLelland’s knowledge of the 
writings of the Church Fathers is 
reflected in his treatment of 
Calvin’s understanding of the dual 
nature of discipleship as 
celebration and suffering. Calvin’s 
firm adherence to a disciplined 
Christian life of service is balanced 
by an appreciation of the beauties 
and joys of the world, and a 
proper use of gifts without 
idolizing them. ‘‘This recognition 
of the grace notes of creation, the 
luxury of it all, suggests that 


-with suffering, but in the light of 


Calvin is far less the dour 
Presbyterian thundering doom 
than modern caricatures imply. To 
enjoy God’s gifts and to celebrate 
his beneficence: that is vocation, 
and stewardship as well.’’ 

This book is a call to service, for 
every Christian is ordained and 
called through baptism to serve, to 
be committed to justice, ecology 
and all that expresses a proper view 
of stewardship as the Christian life 
in action. For us_ western 
Christians for whom the call to 
suffering seems academic there is 
in the dedication of the book a 
realistic note that many Christians 
do suffer for their faith. The book 
is dedicated to Dr. Kao Chin- 
Ming, former General Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, who is presently in prison, 
suffering for his faith. 

This book’s six chapters are 
based on scripture passages from 
the Old and New Testaments. 
There are expository Bible notes 
on these passages, for this is a 
book designed for private or group 
study. Each chapter has questions 
to facilitate the study process. 

It is being released in time for 
Lenten study, but it is suitable for 
study during any period of the year 
for it deals with the basic questions 
of the nature of God, and the call 
to be God’s stewards, living a 
responsible and joyful life. It deals 


celebration, for as McLelland puts 
it: ‘‘This Way is not easy, and 
brings its own burden, as Christian 
suffering teaches; but the narrow 
way is a path of life, and the 
burden is easy, as Christian 
celebration knows.”’ 

This is a book which will inform 
and inspire at the same time. It 
enlightens the mind, but it 
energizes the spirit and challenges 
us to a deeper and more joyful 
expression of our discipleship, our 
life of stewardship. 

(Rev.) David Murphy 
David Murphy is the Associate Secretary 
with responsibility for stewardship 


education in The Board of Congregational 
Life. 
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-WINDOWS 
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CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
¢ Traditional-and modern designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames © Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“Waite for-B 


Brochure 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


Mention The Presbyterian 
Record when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


MORRISON CONTRACTING 


Additions, renovations, general car- 
pentry. Plans and permit. Contact 298- 
6914 or 746-2625 for all your home and 
office improvements. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 

Safety features 

vices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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U-2 and ‘‘War’’ 
“War’’ is available on the Island 
Records’ label (a division of W.E.A. — 
Warner Communications) No. 7900671. 
Since the early 1960s, politics 
has been very much a part of rock 
music, though not always with 
pleasing results. There was always 
the danger that at some point the 
political platform would begin to 
supersede an artist’s sense of 
realism. Without a _ sense of 
realism, art becomes propaganda 


and begins to distance itself from : 


its audience. But at the same time, 
music which consciously avoids 
politics can also fail as art, for the 
power of people over people is, 
after all, a fundamental part of 
life. 

It is a tight-rope upon which an 
Irish rock group by the name of U- 
2 walks with grace, power, and 
imagination. U-2 takes on the 
political and military machinery of 
the world, plunges to the depths of 
our social problems, and emerges 
with profound insight and painful 
optimism. They protest against 
war and violence but assert that the 
source of alienation is to be found 
in our failure to bridge ‘‘the 
trenches dug within our hearts.’’ 
Hostility is merely a symptom. We 
simply don’t know each other very 
well and we often don’t care to 
know. Our bleak urban battlefields 
— and our insular suburbs — are 
the product of this failure. 

This is not a message one often 
finds purveyed by top-selling rock 
albums, and, in that respect, it is 
rather astonishing that U-2 is as 
successful as they are. They came 
from nowhere, playing small, 
dubious locations in Ireland for a 
time, coming over to America to 
tour with the J. Geils Band, 
building audience loyalty with 
their energetic performances, and 
finally emerging as, presently, one 
of the most influential forces in 
popular music. 

U-2 was formed by drummer 
Larry Mullen, after he was ejected 
from his high school marching 
band for refusing to cut his hair. 
All he knew how to play were the 


usual military rhythms until he 
joined up with Adam Clayton 
who couldn’t play bass, Dav 
Evans (now known as ‘‘T 
Edge’’) who could barely play 
guitar, and Bono Vox, le 
couldn’t play anything but whe 
could sing mightily. They im 
mediately began to write their own 
songs, partly because they were 
incapable of playing anyone else’s 
but also because they were 
committed to what Bono Vox calls 
“the politics of love.’? The i 
portance of that message over. 
whelmed all other considerations, 
With sheer tenacity, and a lot of 
innate talent and courage, the 
took to the road, often playing 
before soused, hostile audiences, 
and, more often than not, minh 
them over. In 1979, while four of 
the members of the band were a 
under 21, they obtained | 
recording contract with Island 
Records. They have quickly 
become one of the most respected 
bands in rock music. 


You may be surprised to 
discover that with the exception of 
bassist Adam Clayton, the band is 
comprised of Christians. You 
would not be surprised to learn 
that U-2 has been raked over the 
coals by some Christian critics for 
having a non-Christian in the 
band, for recording with a 
*‘secular’? record company, for 
their energetic performance style 
(Bono Vox frequently jumps into 
the audience, where he is cheer- 
fully tossed around before being 
returned to the stage), and, un- 
believably, for playing to 
‘secular’? audiences. The critics 
claim that these factors com- 
promise the Christian message, 
and make it seem worldly and 
dispensable. 


Whether or not one takes such 
criticism seriously depends largely 
on what one believes a Christian 
‘‘message’’ to be. U-2 is not trying 
to market Christianity. The band 
members are trying to express, in 
music, what they see as the deepest 
needs of the people around them. 


n so doing they quite naturally 
nake conclusions based on their 
“hristian faith, their ideas of sin 
nd brokenness, and their love for 
eighbour. What is striking to me 
s how convincing an argument 
heir music is, that not only is rock 
in acceptable means of conveying 
he gospel message, but that in 
hese gruesome, war-torn, tension- 
illed, over-technologized times, it 
nay well be the best means of 
joing so. In spite of our un- 
surprising urges to be comfortable, 
,erene and secure, the world makes 
disconcerting demands of us who 
near the name of him who sought 
out the poor, the despairing, and 
the isolated. U-2 confronts those 
needs with equally disconcerting 
passion. War sounds, as the title 
implies, as if it had been recorded 
on a battlefield — not in those 
green hills over yonder. 

‘Sunday Bloody Sunday,’’ the 
strongest composition on War, 
strikes out immediately with a call 
for involvement: 

I can’t believe the news today 

I can’t close my eyes and make 

it go away. 

It is an insistent demand for 
awareness and compassion. The 
title evokes the violent Sunday 
riots of 1920 (Dublin) and 1972 
(Londonderry) but the song is 
about all violence, all hatred, and 
all division. In spite of the 
bleakness of the lyrics, and the 
musical setting, with its ingenious 
use of aural space and terraced 
guitars and vocals, there is hope, 
and U-2 maintains its faith that 
evil can be overcome: 


The real battle just begun. 

To claim the victory Jesus won 

on Sunday, bloody Sunday. 
To claim the victory means more 
than personal salvation. It means 
bringing peace and healing and, 
finally, unity to the world. The 
great recurring motif in U-2’s 
music is, in fact, the need to break 
down. barriers, overcome 
distances, and forge unity among 
ourselves. ‘‘Like a Song’’ relates 
this purpose to the band’s music, 
reaching out to ‘‘a generation 
ripped and torn,’’ urging us to 
reject violence as a_ solution. 
‘‘There is only one flag,’’ says 
Bono Vox, ‘‘the white flag.”’ 

Angry words won’t stop the 

fight 

Two wrongs won’t make it right 

A new heart is what I need, 

Oh God, make it bleed. 
Coming from a_ band _ that 
originated right next door to some 
of the bloodiest sectarian violence 
in the world, these are prophetic 
and courageous words. 

The lyrics are less than half the 
story of U-2, and it seems 


flagrantly unjust to separate them 
from their music. U-2’s music is 
extraordinary. With the growing 
talents of bassist Adam Clayton 
and drummer Larry Mullen, “‘The 
Edge’? has more room to im- 
provise melodically on guitar. U- 
2’s sound is highly atmospheric, 
evoking the scenery of urban 
blight, car-bombings, demon- 
strations and riots, before which 
Bono Vox’s voice parades a 
hopeful yearning for solutions. 

They close the album, as they do 
their concerts, with an affecting 
paraphrase of Psalm 40 (simply 
entitled ‘‘40’’ on the album). It is a 
rich affirmation of belief and 
faith. It depicts a hope which does 
not withdraw from the despair and 
suffering of the world, but which is 
completely involved with it. It is 
testimony of the best kind: a 
witness to the world that realism 
and Christianity are one, and that 
no true faith is on/y personal. 


Bill Van Dyke 


Mr. Van Dyke is a teacher and free-lance 
reviewer residing in Chatham, Ontario. Oo 


EVERY MONTH OF THE NEW YEAR — 


the Word of God will be received and read in another 
different country or area... like Thailand, Angola ana 
Taiwan... because you belong to our Bible-a-Month 


Club. For membership information, call or write the 


CANADIAN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario MA4A 254 


(416) 757-4171 
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Presbyterian elected to 


United Bible Societies 
executive 
Dr. J.J. Harrold Morris, 


minister of Glenview Church, 
Toronto, has been elected as one 
of ten members of the United Bible 
Societies Executive Committee for 
North, Central and South 
America. The United Bible 
Societies, of which the Canadian 
Bible Society is a charter member, 
co-ordinates the work of more 
than 100 Bible Societies and offices 
throughout the world. 


Ewart College 
Autumn Convocation 


The Ewart College Autumn 
Convocation was held at the 
college on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
6. Worship was conducted by the 
Rev. Donald Collier, Chairman of 
the Board of Ewart, and music was 
provided by the college choir under 


the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler. Scholarships were 
presented - by the Rev. Irene 


Dickson, Principal of Ewart, anda 
buffet supper was held at the 
conclusion of the service. 

The Autumn Convocation is a 
recognition of work completed in 
the academic term of 1982-83. 

The Jennie A. Thompson 
Memorial Scholarship for general 
proficiency among graduate 
students was awarded to Merle 
Wrightson. This scholarship is 
made possible by a gift from the 
Women’s Missionary’ Society 
W.D. 

Undergraduates receiving 
general proficiency scholarships 
were: Lorna Lister, The Emily and 
Francis Dickson Memorial; Kathy 
Calderwood, St. Andrew’s Fort 
Erie Scholarship; Christine 
Cassels, The Aijilsa Craig 
Scholarship; Susan Taylor, The 
Florence Gray Scholarship; 
Kimberley Calvert, The Christine 
Blakeman Award; Leigh Mac- 
Donald... Ewart. College 
Scholarship. 

There were also ten academic 
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News 


scholarships awarded for 
achievement in specific subject 
areas. Nine students received 


subscriptions to the magazine, 
JED Share, through the Jennie and 
Bill Hossack Memorial 
Scholarship for work in First Year 
Field Education. 

The Ewart College Board an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
Travelling Scholarship in 1983 in 
honour of Dr. Margaret Webster, 
former Principal of Ewart. 


New Moderator for 
Synod of Saskatchewan 


The Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
minister of St. James’ Church, 
Melfort and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Tisdale, Sask., has been elected 


- Moderator of the 78th Synod of 


Saskatchewan. 


Christian Education 
Consultation held 
in Toronto 


A “‘Consultation on the Future 
of Christian Education’’ was held 
recently in Toronto, with 124 
church educators and leaders from 
Australia, Burma, Cuba, Jamaica, 
Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Swit- 
zerland and the United States as 
well as from Canada, in at- 
tendance. Among the various 
groups and agencies represented 
were the Caribbean Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
and the World Council of 
Churches. 

The consultation was sponsored 
by Joint Educational Develop- 
ment, an ecumenical partnership 
Oras US: erands Canadran 
denominations, including The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Those attending discussed the 
future of Christian Education and 
suggested some of the key 
ingredients to be found in the fielg 
over the next 15 years. 

Dr. Sara Little, Professor of 
Christian Education at Union 
Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, identified three 
priorities: 1) a need to think of 
settings and strategies other than 
congregations; 2) a _ holding 
together of tradition and creative 
liberty; 3) a more deliberate in- 
teraction between theory and 
practice. 

The executive committee of JE D 
plans to meet again this spring to 
begin developing specific plans in 
response to the many themes and 
implications of the consultation. 


Anglican leaders express 
concern about Sudan 

(EPS) — Anglican primates who 
met near Nairobi, Kenya in Oc- 
tober, 1983 have expressed concern 
about the introduction of Islamic 
(Sharia) law that violates the rights 
of non-Muslims. In the Sudan this” 
law requires that: Christian pastors 
must be licensed and paid by the 
state; nobody may be baptized 
under age 18; all children-must be 
taught Islam, including those 
attending Christian schools; and 
when brought to trial, Christians 
and other non-Muslims can be 
condemned on the evidence of four 
witnesses. It takes eight witnesses 
to condemn a Muslim. 


Orthodox relations 
with NCCC deteriorate 


A threatened withdrawal from 
the National Council of Churches. 
of Christ in the U.S.A. on the part 
of its Orthodox members was 
avoided by a vote, taken at the 
NCCC’s semi-annual board 
meeting in November, to 
“postpone indefinitely’’ a decision 
on the membership application of 
the Universal Fellowship of 
Metropolitan Community 
Churches (MCC). The MCC is a 


irteen-year old denomination 
unded to serve homosexuals. 
According to Archbishop 
kovos, chairman of the Standing 
onference of Canonical Or- 
odox Bishops in the Americas, 
e Orthodox Church ‘‘does not 
scriminate against individuals 
ho practice homosexuality or 
yortion. However,’’ the Ar- 
ibishop noted, ‘‘any organization 
iat. discriminates against 
hurches that oppose 
omosexuality and abortion — as 
sues — the Orthodox Church will 
ot be able to retain membership 
jerein.”’ 

In another area of contention, 
reek Orthodox priest Gregory 
Vigenbach read a statement on 
ehalf of all Orthodox board 
iembers attacking the inclusive 
anguage lectionary recently 
roduced by the NCCC education 
nd ministry division. He said the 
Yrthodox caucus ‘‘absolutely 
lisavows’’ the lectionary, and 
sked that the lack of consensus be 
nade clear in all future publicity 
bout the lectionary. 

The lectionary was written in an 
ttempt to remove elements of 
exism from the Bible. Some 209 
yassages from the Revised 
standard Version of the Bible have 
yeen revised. Wherever ‘‘God’’ is 
ised, the expression ‘‘God our 
father (and Mother)’’ is sub- 
tituted. ‘‘The Son of God’’ is 
eferred to as ‘‘The Child of 
God,’’ ‘‘Son of Man’’ becomes 
‘Human One.’’ The word ‘‘Lord’’ 
is replaced by ‘‘Sovereign One.”’ 


New ‘‘folk hymnal’’ released 


A new collection of con- 
temporary sacred songs entitled 
Celebrate was officially released at 
the national offices of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
Don Mills, Ont., on Nov. 29. The 
small format, coil-bound folk 
hymnal follows on the heels of its 
successful predecessor, 
Praiseways, and was compiled to 
reflect a broad range of musical 
styles, ‘‘from rounds to reggae to 
ragtime.’’ It includes choral pieces, 
solo selections and children’s songs 
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CELEBRATE 


and draws from the musical 
traditions of French and English 
Canada and the Caribbean for its 
arrangements. 


Flemingdon Park Worship Centre 
in North York, Ont., has extended 
an invitation to His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II to visit the Centre 
during his stay in Toronto. The 
Centre was erected about ten years 
ago as a joint project of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Toronto and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It houses the 
worship facilities for Gateway 
Community Presbyterian Church 
and John XXIII Roman Catholic 
Church. The ministers of Gateway 
are the Revs. Brooke and Linda 
Ashfield. 

The invitation was _ issued 
through a letter (dated May 10, 
1983) sent to the Most Rev. Angelo 
Palmas, Apostolic Pro-Nuncio to 
Canada, and signed by Dr. Wayne 


The release celebrations In- A. Smith, Moderator of the 108th 
cluded the presentation of the General Assembly 
official first copy to the “Your Holiness’ visit to the 
Moderator, Dr. Donald Mac- Centre will not only strengthen the 
Donald, and a cake-cutting bonds of friendship that exist 
signifying the completion of the between our two Churches, but 
three-year project. will also give to the two 

aN congregations of Gateway 
Invitation extended Community Church and John 
to Pope XXIII Church a new en- 

In anticipation of his trip to couragement,”’ Dr. Smith wrote. 
Canada this September, the O 


WORLD LEPROSY DAY 
a Sunday January 29 1984. 
LOVE IN ACTION 


A SPECIAL gift on this SPECIAL day 
will bring medical help and the message 
of salvation through Christ to a very 
SPECIAL person — one of the world’s 
fifteen million leprosy sufferers. 


“Freely ye have received, freely give” 


Please accept 
my SPECIAL World Leprosy Day gift of 6 


Please send: 
further information on the work of The Leprosy Mission O 


40 Wynford Drive 
M3C 1J5 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 
Suite 216 Don Mills, Ontario 
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PLACES 


A wall clock, given in loving memory 
of Lorna Jane Fraser by her family, and 
presented by a sister, Mrs. David 
Doiron, was dedicated at Knox Church, 
Blue Mountain, N.S., on Oct. 30. The 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, minister of 
Knox, conducted the dedication. 


A MORTGAGE BURNING CEREMONY was 
held during the 25th anniversary service of 
Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, Que., on 
Oct. 2. Pictured are John Stewart (left), 
chairman of the board of managers, and 
Dudley Steeves, clerk of session. In the 
background are Rev. W. Tait, minister of 
the church, and Dr. J.C. McLelland, guest 
speaker. Chimes, in memory of Mrs. 
Margaret Weir, were dedicated during the 
worship service. 
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MR. AND MRS. SID IVEY, members of St. Andrew's Church, Virden, Man., celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary on Oct. 25. On Aug. 28, a family worship service was hel 
at St. Andrew's in which the Iveys’ children and grandchildren took part. At that time, a, 
new church sign and lecturn (with guest book), which had been given and erected by the 
Ivey family, were dedicated. Mr. and Mrs. Ivey are pictured with Rev. Henry Hildebrandt 
and Don Gardner, an elder and nephew of Mr. Ivey. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL children of First and Lakeview Churches, Thunder Bay, Ont., are 


pictured performing the musical ‘‘Sam’’ at St. Andrew's Church, Geraldton, Ont. The pla 
has also been performed at First and at Lakeview and at a local Handicap Club. 


THE OFFICIAL OPENING and Dedication of the new sanctuary and church building of St 
Andrew's Church, King City, Ont., was held on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 23. In January o 
last year, the congregation purchased a former school building and lot, and extensive 
renovations were begun. The church now has a sanctuary which seats 170, a modern 
kitchen, a lounge, a nursery and Christian Education facilities. The congregation had 
formerly met in a portable building. Pictured entering the new building are members of th 
Presbytery of West Toronto. They are, left to right: Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, Moderator of the 
Presbytery, Dr. M.E. Burch, clerk of presbytery, Rev. Anthony Dallison, minister of St. 
Andrew's and Dr. Garth Wilson, former interim-moderator. 


LADIES’ AID of St. Andrew's Church, Coldwater, Ont., celebrated their 85th an- 
irsary on Oct. 16 in conjunction with the 85th anniversary of the church. The ladies 
ped a luncheon at the close of the morning service. This was followed by a movie and 
¢ presentation made up of pictures of past church and Ladies’ Aid functions, and of a 
fto the Holy Land. The presentation was made by Lloyd Dunlop and Cyril Martin. 
inbers of the Ladies’ Aid pictured are, from left to right: Dorothy Robinson (president), 
jleen Galbraith, Margaret Bidmead, Lula Martin, Kathleen Martin (secretary-treasurer), 


lothy Wilson, Elma Wylie, Mrs. W.C. Wylie. 


ico 


‘TURED AT THE 85th Anniversary Service of St. Andrew's Church, Coldwater, Ont., 
'd Oct. 16, are (left to. right): Rev. Ivan Dambrowitz, minister of Chalmers Church, 
adon, Ont., who was the guest speaker; Elinor Dickie, organist of St. Andrew's; Grace 
inlop, treasurer; Kathleen Galbraith, clerk of session and choir member; Lloyd Dunlop, 

‘rk of session of Knox Church, Moonstone, Ont., and Rev. C. Carter, minister of St. 


| drew's. 


see 


4E DEDICATION of the newly constructed Haney Church, Maple Ridge, B.C., was held 
) Oct. 3. Pictured outside the church are, from left to right: George Van Dyke, chairman 
‘the board of managers; Rev. Krepps, minister of Haney Church; Rev. K.C. Doka, 
uperintendent of Missions; Rev. Dane Morrison, Moderator of the Presbytery of West- 
jinster; Rev. Tony Plomp, presbytery clerk; and Allan Brown, chairman of the building 
>mmittee. The service was attended by more than 350 people including representatives 
liom the federal and provincial governments, the Canadian Legion, and other Presbyterian 
nurches. A special musical number was performed by clerk of session, James Muir, on 
1e violin, accompanied by Mrs. Shirley Zeron. 


Advertisement 


Dont Blame 
Your Age For 
Poor Hearing. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4917, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1BI. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required by St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church Islington. 
Interested applicants are 
requested to submit a resume 
outlining qualifications, ex- 
perience and salary expected to: 
The Chairman of the 
Worship Committee 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
3819 Bloor St. W 
Islington, Ontario M9B 1K7 
233-9800. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa is 


seeking a highly qualified 
organist-choir director. Large 
adult choir and other activities. 
Detailed information on request. 
Resumes should be sent to: 
Search Committee 
St. Andrew's Church 
82 Kent Street 
Ottawa K1P 5N9 
(613) 232-9042. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE held Oct. 23 in Centreville Church, 
South Monaghan, Ont., marked 150 years of Presbyterianism in the 
area. Pictured, from left to right, are: Roy Greer, senior elder (45 
years), Dr. Donald MacDonald, Moderator of the General Assembly 
and guest speaker for the day, and Ernest Brackenridge, clerk of 
session. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, Que., 
held a Homecoming Weekend on Oct. 1 - 2, as part of their 25th 
anniversary celebrations. A tree-planting ceremony was held on 
Oct. 1, followed by a pot luck supper and a concert by a visiting 
choral group. Pictured at the tree-planting are, from left to right: 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Burns, Mr. and Mrs. A. Pitcher and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Szentirmay, all charter members of Westminster. 


PICTURED AT THE “’Friends of Knox College Golf Tournament,” 
held Sept. 17, are, from left to right: Rev. Ronald Archer, tour- © 
nament chairman; Gord Evans, president of the Pheasant Run Gi 
Club, Newmarket, Ont.; Rev. Dennis Freeman and Steve Robinse 
tournament champions; and Dr. Charles Hay, Principal of Knox © 
College. 


PICTURED AT THE official Opening and Dedication Service for tt 
new church building and facilities of St. Andrew’s Church, | 
Pickering, Ont., are, from left to right: Rev. Frank Conkey, 
minister, Rev. J.A. McKay, Moderator of the Presbytery of East 
Toronto, and Dr. D.W. Hay, Professor Emeritus, Knox College, 
Toronto. Dr. Hay preached the sermon at the service, held Nov. € 
as he did at the opening of the former St. Andrew’s Church on 
Dec. 8, 1949. Also taking part in the service were Rev. W.W. 
MacNeill, clerk of presbytery, Alex Christ, chairman of the buildin 
committee, John Dowds, Dr. George Malcolm, Rev. Patricia 
Strung and Rev. Kees Vandermey. 


y 


Photo credit: Morgan — Tho 


Canada’s daily Christian program 
Check your local listings. 
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TELEVISION FOR THE PEOPLE 
_ BY THE PEOPLE! 


Street 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required at Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton for a_ challenging position 
Contact Mr. K.P. Marshall, 52: 
Hawthorne Crescent, Milton, Ontario 
LOT 4N8. Phone (416) 878-4528. 


ae 


ANGUS A. MACLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B.C. (604) 936-7411. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charge. 
Private parking 


| % z 
TURED IS Mrs. Glenda Pagadl, organist and senior and junior 


ir leader at Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., being 

ented with the Citizen of the Year Award, an award given 

jually by the Sylvan Lake Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Pagadl 

) left) received the award from two fellow members of Memorial 

ich, Mrs. Dixie Hagerman and Mrs. Linda Clayton. Besides her 

k with the church, Mrs. Pagadl has been involved in community 
‘th activities and has shared her musical talent with the senior 


‘ens. 


RTIFICATES OF Appreciation and Recognition were presented 
several members of First Church, Chatham, Ont., on Oct. 23 as 
t of the church’s 104th Anniversary Service. Pictured in the 

nt row, left to right, are: Miss Ada Smyth and Mrs. Hazel 

mes, who received 50-Year Certificates of Recognition, and 

x. M. Ross, who received a Certificate of Recognition for his 40 
irs of service as an elder at First. Not pictured but receiving 60- 
ar Certificates of Appreciation were Mrs. Leonore Wood, Mrs. 

- Jamieson and Mrs. Helen Smalley. In the back row, left to 

ht, are: Rev. G.C. Dalzell, minister of First Church, Gordon 
arpe, clerk of session, and Malcolm Wood. 


es 


HE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Whitewood, Sask., 
las celebrated by the congregation this past September. The guest 
treacher at the anniversary service was Rev. John Nielson. Archie 
Jampbell, who is 100 years old, is pictured cutting the cake as 

evs. Paul and Christine Vieira, ministers of Knox, look on. Mr. 
ampbell also took part in a tree-planting ceremony, assisted by his 
faughter, Shawnee, with Rev. Paul Vieira and Cecil Coleman, clerk 


session also participating. 


| 
A SOCIAL EVENING was held in St. Paul’s Church, Port Hope, 
Ont., on Sept. 18 to mark the retirement of Rev. T.J. McKinney 
after 43 years in the ordained ministry, the last 10 of which were 
spent at St. Paul’s. The evening included a buffet supper and 
music by the choir. Mrs. A. O'Neill, clerk of session, presented Mr. 
McKinney with a purse of money and Mrs. McKinney with a 
Waterford crystal bowl, on behalf of the congregation. The 
McKinneys are pictured with Mike Wiadyka, the dinner chairman. 
Photo credit: Port Hope Guide 


A LETTER OF COMMENDATION was presented to the 
congregation of Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont., recently. The 
letter, which was presented by the Brant County branch of an 
architectural society, cited the extensive renovations and general 
beautification of the Alexandra Church buildings as ‘a very 
significant improvement to the neighbourhood.” Pictured, left to 
right, are: Rev. Bob Robinson, minister of Alexandra at the time, 
Mrs. Dixon, treasurer, and Mac McAlpine, clerk of session. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Acton, Ont., held an 
“Appreciation Night” for Rev. Gerald Rennie, at the termination of 
his interim part-time ministry during a period of vacancy at Knox. 
He is pictured (left) being presented with a card, containing the 
signatures of most of the congregation by, Ted Hansen, who served 
as master of ceremonies for the evening. A variety of gifts were 


also presented to Rev. Rennie. 
Photo credit: Acton Free Press 
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FOUNDER'S DAY in Prince Albert, Sask., was held on July 17, honouring Rev. James 
Nisbet, founder of the city and of the Presbyterian Church there. Dressed in a Prince Albert 
coat, top hat and beard, Rev. Angus McGillivray, minister of St. Paul’s Church, Prince 
Albert, portrayed Rev. Nisbet for the day’s events. He is shown with Harvey Black, Chief 
of the Mistawasis Band. Along with Rev. W. Boyd, minister of Calvary United Church, 
they were escorted to a stage where a joint choir, dressed in the fashion of the Nisbet days 
(he arrived on the banks of the Saskatchewan River on July 26, 1866), was assembled. The 
choir was directed by W. Douglas of Calvary United, and Mrs. McGillivray was the 
organist. Mr. McGillivray delivered the sermon. Several members of the Nisbet family were 
on hand and a plaque marking the river bank park as the Rev. James Nisbet part was 
unveiled. In the background to the left are two members of the committee who planned 
the event: Chester Leach, wearing the cap, and Fred Soderlund, with the camera. 


x 


THE W.M.S. OF Knox Church, West 
Lorne, Ont., held a reception for John E. 
Humphries on Sept. 17, 1983, on the 
occasion of his 98th birthday. Mr. Hum- 
phries is an active member of the 
congregation and a trustee of the church. 
He is seen in the photo with A. Keith 
McGregor, clerk of session, who presente 
him with an engraved plaque. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

193rd — Kirk of St. George, St. Georg 
N.B., Oct. 23, (Rev. Stephen Cho) 

155th — First Church, North Pelhan 
Ont., Oct. 23, (Dr. R.A. Sinclair) 

149th — St. Stephen’s Presbyteria 
Church, St. Stephen, N.B., Oct. 3f 
(Rev. Stephen Cho) 

102nd — Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont 
Dec. 25, (Rev. -J.E. 2Philpott, 2a 
Moderator) 

88th — St. Columba Church, Saint Johr 
N.B., Nov. 20, (Rev. G.L. Blackwell) 


i i THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY of the founding of Presbyterian 
THE EVENING AUXILIARY of Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, worship in the Whitby, Ont. area by Dr. Robert H. Thornton was 


Ont., celebrated their 75th anniversary on Oct. 12. The evening's celebrated at St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby on Oct. 23. Dr. 
programme included special musical selections and a history of the Kenneth G. McMillan, Moderator of the 105th General Assembly 
group written by Mrs. Marjorie Dell and read by Mrs. Faith Wood. was the guest preacher. The evening celebration featured an 
Mrs. Fern Simpson was the guest speaker. Honorary life mem- unique praise service led by The Lost and Found Department, a 
berships were presented to Mrs. Audrey Powell and Mrs. Grace musical group composed of five Presbyterian ministers and two 
Guyitt. Cutting the anniversary cake are (left to right): Mrs. Marie laypersons. Commemorative plaques were received from the locé 
Steel, president, Mrs. Mildred Hamil, oldest past president of the Council and from the provincial government. Pictured (left to rig 
W.M.S. of Mt. Zion, and Mrs. Alice Brown, president of the are: Dr. McMillan, Mrs. W.J.S. McClure, Mrs. M. Frost and Re\ 
Chatham Presbyterial W.M.S. W.J.S. McClure, minister of St. Andrew's. 


Photo credit: Ridgetown Dominion 
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W\LE, F. ARNOLD, 72, elder, member 
yf board of managers for 48 years, 
sunday School Superintendent for 30 
years of Erskine Church, Hamilton; on 
the Board of Knox College for 21 years, 
Sour as Chairman; served on the Ad- 
ministrative Council, died Nov. 6, 1983. 
MRS. WILHELMINA, 
. James Church, Win- 
hospital visitor for the 


nipeg, Man., 
(Winnipeg Presbytery under the W.M.S. 
for 20 years, life member of W.M.S., 

‘President of the Winnipeg Presbyterial 
for 5 years, C.G.1.T. leader, taught 


“MRS. Ke 


'Costerus, minister of St. Paul’s Church, 
‘Bramalea, Ont., Oct. 12, 1983. 
MEELMAN, WILLIAM O’BRIEN, 70, 
‘elder of Knox Church, Port Alberni, 
‘B.C. for 38 years, representative elder 
‘to Presbytery, Nov. 5, 1983. 

)BIE, ANDREW B., 71, member of 
‘Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
) retired elder of Chippawa Presbyterian 
/ Church, Niagara Falls, June 22, 1983. 
NTHIE, J. CAMPBELL, 839, elder of St. 
/Paul’s Church, Hartney, Man., for 49 


ORDINATIONS 

m, Rev. Nak-Joong, Montreal, Korean 
Presbyterian Church, Que., Nov. 20, 
| 1983. 


INDUCTIONS 

jay, Rev. Louis, Welland, Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church and Crowland 
Church, Ont., Sept. 25, 1983. 

opel, Rev. Hugh: Burlington, Strathcona 
Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

emmell, Rev. Thomas, by Presbytery of 
East Toronto, as General Secretary of 
the Board of Ministry, Nov. 25, 1983. 
cElwain, Rev. William Irwin, St. 
Catharines, St. Giles Church, Ont., 
Dec. 11, 1983. 

eid, Rev. Andrew David M., Burlington, 
Pineland Church, Ont., Oct. 23, 1983. 
oung, Rev. W.L. (Bert), Caledonia 
| Presbyterian Church, Ont., Nov. 16, 
1983. 


RECOGNITIONS 
im, Rev. Nak-Joong, Montreal, Korean 
Presbyterian Church, Que., Nov. 20, 
1983. 
fitchell, Rev. Morley, Pickering, Am- 
berlea Church, Ont., Nov. 6, 1983. 
inclair, Rev. Dr. R.A., St. David’s, First 
Church, Ont., Nov. 6, 1983. 
‘aylor, Mr. Donald, by Presbytery of East 
Toronto, as Comptroller and Secretary 
of the Trustee Board of The 


years, Sept. 3, 1983. 
GRANT, DONALD, elder of Westminster 


Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., for 50 
years, Oct. 15, 1983. 
McCALLUM, DONALD, long-time 


member of Mackay Church, Timmins, 
Ont., Sept. 2, 1983. 

McLEOD, R.H. (HARRY), 85, elder and 
member of the board of managers for 
many years of Mackay Church, Tim- 
mins, Ont., Oct. 27, 1983. 

MILLER, MRS. LAURA, 75, a life time 
member of Cooke’s Church, Markdale, 
Ont., organist and member of the choir 
for a great many years, Nov. 4, 1983. 

MILTON, JOHN, 81, active elder for 50 
years of St. Paul’s Church, Guelph, 
Ont., and later Westminster-St. Paul’s, 
Guelph, Nov. 12, 1983. 

PAULEY, MRS. F. (MAY), widow of Rev. 
Dr. Fred Pauley, who retired from the 
West River pastoral charge of Durham, 
Greenhill and Saltsprings, N.S. (1979). 

PRICE, ALEXANDER, 105, long-time 
member and elder of St. John’s Church, 
Grimsby, Ont., former elder of St. 
Andrew’s, Welland, Ont., Oct. 24, 
1983. 

PRITTLE, MRS. L. (ESTHER), member 
of Dufferin St. Church, Toronto, Ont., 


~TRANSITION 


Presbyterian Church in Canada, Nov. 
25, 1983. 
VACANCIES & INTERIM | 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 


pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., CIA 6712. 


Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

St. John’ s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., Al1A 1JS. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’ s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, PO} 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 


Secretary-Treasurer of W.M.S., CGIT 
leader, choir member, former member 
of WMS Girls’ Work Committee, Oct. 
3, 1983. 

ROBERTSON, MRS. ISABELLA, 97, 
charter and faithful member of St. 


Matthew’s. Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., since 1926, Oct. 27, 
1983. 


RYDER, MRS. ANGUS (LAURA), 94, 
member of the Presbyterian Church and 
the W.M.S. for 51 years at Dunn 
Memorial Church, Mt. Lehman, B.C., 
and the amalgamated Bradner 
Presbyterian Church; organist at Dunn 
Memorial for 30 years and secretary of 
W.M.S. at Mt. Lehman for many years, 
Aug. 27, 1983. 


WHITTON, GORDON R.G., 78, founder- 


elder, first clerk of session and first 
Church School superintendent of 
Scottlea Presbyterian Church, St. 


District 
Bible 


Catharines, Ont., past 
President of the Canadian 
Society, Sept. 25, 1983. 

WYLIE, WILLIAM C., 85, elder for 53 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, Cold- 
water, Ont., Oct. 27, 1983. 


O 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet Street, St. Laurent, Que., H4L 
2K1. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KIS ORI. 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, . St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter 
Barrow, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, 
Ont., L7G 3B]. 


continued overleaf 
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Best wishes for a 
Joyous Holiday Season 


and a Good New Year 
from The Hendersons’ 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 


: 
: 
: 
; 


Assistant Minister 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Brampton is seeking a second person 
for ministering to a large urban 
congregation. Duties of an assistant 
minister would cover the full range of 
activities in pastoral ministry. Ap- 
plications should be sent to: 
Reverend G.E. Duncan 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
44 Church Street East 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1G3 


Pore Oe 


ee eee ae 


Oa S Oy SP 6 OB SO SO 


Several Ottawa West End churches are 
establishing an ecumenical street 
ministry in a rent-to-income com- 
munity, to provide pastoral care, 
spiritual guidance and develop liaison 
between community and established 
churches. Ordination preferred. 
Anticipated starting date early 1984. 


Direct replies and inquiries to: 
“Street Ministry” 
Box 4109 
Station C 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 1HO. 


“SALE” 


AUuDIO- 


VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT 


SAVE 50% 


CANADIAN AUDIO VISUAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(416) 236-1811 
CALL COLLECT 
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Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
7N8. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s 
Corners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. 
R.W. Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, 
Ont., NOB 1Z0. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Brian Ross, St. Andrew’s Humber 
Heights Church, 1579 Royal York Rd., 
Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. (Effective Ist 
June, 1984.) 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1CO0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Puslinch, Duff’s and Crieff, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Carrie Doehring, Box 224, 
Rockwood, Ont., NOB 2K0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Giles and Bar River, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church; 
Millbrook, Grace Church, plus 
chaplaincy at Trent University, 
Peterborough, Ont., Rev. M.R. 
Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peter- 
borough, Ont., K9J 6G2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, and Hastings, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Campbell, P.O. Box 1713, Camp- 
bellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal 
MacInnis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., 
KOM 1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont., N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan _ Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 


Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0. — 
Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgoy 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1 
Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Bry 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfre 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NO 
1KO. 
Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Feval 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont 
NOH 1G0. ] 
Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Foi 
Erie, Ont., LZA 3W1. 
North Pelham, First Church, and Rock . 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rey, 
Norman Hutchinson, 19 Claremouf 
Circle, Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 
Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Af 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McComb 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOF 
2C0. ‘ 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Bo 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rey 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man, 
Rev. Linda R. Berdan, Box 429 
Carberry, Man., ROK OHO. ; 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henn 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, ‘Virden, RG 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current 
Sask., S9H IRS. ] 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescen 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 4 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask. 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleith, Sask., Rey, 
Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask., SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 


Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev 
J.E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone Crescent, St 
Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbe 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rey 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Kua Si Ej 
Calgary, Alta., T2B1Y9. 

Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, ang 
Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TON 
IPO. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, aif 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


, 
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Synod of British Columbia 


Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., v2¢ 
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ee you in the spring!”’ 


| What is so special about some 
lulip bulbs being planted on a 
ather bleak November Monday 
ifternoon? Nothing. It is done 
across the country, year in and 
year out, and every spring the new 
season is heralded by the beautiful 
solours of the tulips. 

| See those tulip bulbs, presently 
sleeping the winter away, as signs 
of hope. We need all the indicators 
we can get that would tell us that 
homorrow is actually going to 
some and that it is worth looking 
forward to. After all, it is a New 
Year of 1984. 

| Like the bulbs, some of the 
indicators are presently hidden. 
We don’t know how some people 
‘are thinking. Some people are 
actually afraid to hope. They tried 
‘it once and it didn’t work. The 
disappointment was deep and it 
was difficult to get up off the 
canvas and go at it again. 

Some of the signs of hope are 
‘sleeping. It’s not the correct 
moment, the right time. It’s a 
| matter of waiting, of biding one’s 
‘time, of knowing when to make 
| the right move. 
| Some of those tulip bulbs are 
| not going to come up. The cold of 
| winter will prove too much for 
| them. When the time comes for 
| them to spring forth from the 

ground there won’t be enough 
| energy, their life force is too far 
| spent. So too, people’s hopes 
| today are being drained and 
| broken. There is no point in 
| hoping anymore. It’s too draining 
a process. We need a rest. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Does hope spring eternal? 


ast November, just before winter arrived, I planted some tulip bulbs 
} at the front of our home. It was all done very simply — the trench 
"as dug, the peat moss was put in place, the bulbs were gently laid on their 
vinter bed right side up and then a blanket of soil was carefully put in 
lace. The thought went through my mind — ‘‘There should be more of a 
eremony than this. Anyway, have a good winter little bulbs, hopefully Ill 


We have to remember, however, 
that the Divine Sower has already 
planted the seeds of love and peace 
in your heart and mine. Even 
though we are locked in winter’s 
grip, he is looking for results 
because the harvest doesn’t depend 
on the weather, it depends on the 
state of the soil of your heart and 
mine. The question has to be — are 
we nourishing and nurturing the 


Read 
Matthew 13:3-9, 
18-23 


seeds planted within us? Are the 
flowers of the spirit showing in 
your life and mine? St. Paul, you 
recall, gives them their names — 
love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, 
humility and self control. Such a 
beautiful garden! 

The Divine Sower — he has 
done his part. He has sown the 
seeds. Where do you and I fit in? 
What soil type are we? Some of the 
seeds fell on the path, some fell on 
rocky ground, some among thorns 
and the remainder on good 
ground. 

The path? The seeds just sit on 
the surface and are soon blown 


away — they are the people, ac- 
cording to our Lord, who just 
don’t understand. Perhaps they 
can’t, perhaps they don’t want to 
because it might mean giving up 
too much. 

Other seeds fell on rocky or 
stony ground. No chance for depth 
there. The roots just penetrate the 
surface. That’s all. No chance to 
take root, to hang on. The first 
strong wind and the whole plant 
blows away. Some people are like 
that. Enthusiastic at the first, but 
let the first little adversity come 
along and they are gone — mad at 
the world, the Church and God. 

Then there is the ground where 
there are thorn bushes. Certainly 
the seeds take hold and the plant 
grows. But that’s as far as it gets. 
The competition is too much and 
they are choked off. 

Then there is the good soil. We 
hope that’s the place where the 
tulip bulbs are, your mind and 
heart. The word takes hold and 
grows in you. The results are 
beautiful to behold. 

A brand New Year. Are you 
hopeful, or are you just gritting 
your teeth trying to hold on in the 
face of the same old things all over 
again? 

Come spring, my tulip bulbs are 
going to blossom forth. The spring 
of your life is right now. Let the 
fruits of the spirit appear. That 
will make 1984 a year to 
remember! 


C) < the Master Planter, 
forgive me when | impede 
growth by my lack of faith and 
trust. May my life be a beautiful 
garden, not because of what I am 
able to do, but rather, because I 
allow your love and joy and peace 
to grow within me. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen. oO 
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“Somehow, it’s not how I had imagined it...” 


Taken from: ‘‘Why are your papers in order?” 
Cartoons for 1984 
Avon Books, 1983 
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Ian Victor 


\ / isitors to our national offices in Don Mills are 

accustomed to hearing the usual office routine: 
clattering typewriters, ringing phones, and fervent 
prayer in the face of seemingly impossible deadlines. 
With a little bit of luck and good timing though, if 
you had hit 50 Wynford on the right day in the last 
two years, you would have found, to your surprise, 
that the halls were alive with the sound of music. 
Some of it was old and familiar, some new and sur- 
prisingly engaging, but all of it was worshipful, 
joyous, and just plain intriguing. 

This rumoured conspiracy of joy has now left the 
boardroom and been exposed to the light of day with 
the publication of Celebrate, a new collection of con- 
temporary Christian songs. A talented committee has 
worked harmoniously since 1981, under the con- 
venership of the Rev. Ted Creen, in the task of 
soliciting material, selecting and editing songs, and 
securing copyrights in preparation for publication. 

The genesis of the project was a decision taken by 
the Administrative Council to follow up on the 
phenomenal success of Praiseways, the fine 
Presbyterian songbook released in 1975 in conjunc- 
tion with our church’s centennial. Praiseways is, by 
all Canadian publishing standards, a runaway best- 
seller, and the Council chose to use the capital gained 
thereby to fund the new Celebrate. Rather than bury- 
ing the talents, the church has re-invested them. 

And such talent has come to light! An advertise- 
ment in The Record inviting submissions produced 
amazing results. Songs began to arrive from laity and 
clergy across the country. The committee’s task was 
not one of finding enough material for a 160-page 
book, but the more difficult one of selecting the best 
of much that was exciting. Songs for soloists and 
choirs, pieces for adults and children, selections for 
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the Sacraments and Seasons of the Christian Year, all 

were examined for their musical strength, their faith 
content, and their suitability for use by the church. 
There was enough good material for several volumes, - 
but the constraints of space and expense demanded a 
difficult job of editing and culling down to size. The 
results are impressive. : 

In Celebrate you will find a mix of music and ar- 
rangements to suit settings from cathedral to camp. 
Arrangements vary from simple melody lines with 
easy guitar chords, to four-part harmonies, to full 
piano: the spectrum extends from reggae to rounds to 
ragtime. The backbone of original Canadian music in 
French and English is fleshed out with Caribbean and — 
African tunes, old gospel standards, and modern 
classics from groups such as the Medical Mission 
Sisters. New lyrics have sometimes been applied to 
old melodies, and throughout there is a freshness that 
is inspiring. 

Some selections from Celebrate were introduced at 
a workshop at this year’s Congress and were met with 
an enthusiastic response by participants of all ages. 
The question most often heard at the workshop was, 
‘“Where can I get the book, and when?”’ (see below) 
The reaction to the selections presented at the Golden 
Lake Music Camp this summer was the same. En- 
couraged by the warm reception Celebrate received, 
the committee resolved to do some creative promo- 
tion. 

In August, a companion record album was record-. 
ed in Montreal under the direction of Celebrate’s 
manuscript editor, John Greenwood, a Canadian 
recording artist and musician, and David Findley, the 
commissioned music arranger for the songbook, who 
is currently completing a master’s degree in music 
recording. The pieces on the album demonstrate well 
the variety of songs and arrangements in Celebrate, 
and make for very good home listening. 

Congregations and presbyteries are also encourag- 


ee = - - 


Dr. Donald C. MacDonald (Moderator) ac 


ed to sponsor live “‘sing-along’’ concerts to introduce 
Celebrate to their choirs and music lovers of all ages. 
John Greenwood will be available to lead these ses- 
sions, subject to his concert bookings. 

Celebrate will be a valuable asset to the worship 
and life of any congregation. Like its predecessor, 
Praiseways, it promises to bear much fruit in the 
work and worship of Christ in his Church. As 
William Booth, quoting the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
responded to those who criticized the liveliness of 
music in the Salvation Army, ‘Why should the devil 


have all the good tunes?”’ qo 
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Ian Victor is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Petrolia, and Knox Church, 


Dawn, Ontario. 


cepts the first official copy of Celebrate from Rev. 


Ted Creen (right). 


Celebrate! 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Something happens 


S till they come, and the question, in my moments of cynical lucidity, i is 
why? Why is it that Sunday after Sunday so many persist in coming to 


church? 


The temper of our times is decidedly uncongenial to church-going. Most 
people have many other things they could do. As the proponents of an 
open Sunday litigate their way inexorably toward the removal of all 
commercial distinctions between Sunday and the rest of the week, the 
prospect of even more alternatives to worship looms ever larger. The 
protests of the churches are treated as the pathetic bleats of those who can 
no longer command their flock and are losing in the popular pastimes 


sweepstakes. 


Indeed, we cannot command 
our flock, nor do we wish, as 
Reformed Christians, to do so. 
The only stricture we enforce 
regarding attendance is_ the 
removal of membership after one 
has been absent from Communion 
for two years, and has not replied 
to entreaties for a year after that. 
Such a stricture is more an 
acknowledgement of a reality than 
a punishment. 

The nuclear family struggles to 
keep the nucleus of mother and 
father together, let alone keeping 
the children within an ever ex- 
panding orbit around them. 
Families carve out a little time to 
be together whenever they can. 
When they finally settle on a joint 
endeavor, when they finally find a 
sliver of uncommitted time on 
their diverse agenda, the option of 
going to church is seldom a 
priority. 

The day of ‘‘pulpit giants’’ is 
over. To ‘‘preach’’ at anyone has 
now become a term for socially 
unacceptable behaviour. Whether 
this is because television has 
reduced the average attention span 
to something under five minutes, 
or whether it is because we have so 
few preachers that can command 
attention, is a debate I won’t enter 
into here. 

Though pluralism has brought 
tolerance it has also carried in its 
wake an epidemic of indifference. 
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‘‘Churches are the keepers 
of a two thousand-year old 
tradition in an age when 
last week’s events are 
ancient history...”’ 


Everything is not only beautiful in 
its own way, but right, in its own 
way. Claims made in the name of 
truth, in support of transcendent 


demands, are not so much debated } 
as dismissed as arrogance or the 
product of a maladjusted, if not 
diseased, mind. | 

Churches are the keepers of a | 


an age when last week’s events are | 
ancient history and tomorrow, the | 
bearer of ‘‘state-of-the-art’’ | 
technology, always promises more | 
than today. Unless you fancy | 
antiques, new is always better and | 
the ‘‘old, old story”’ is just that. — 

In 1939, the Professor of 
Homiletics at Princeton Seminary, | 
Andrew Blackwood, wrote a book } 
which he entitled The Fine Art of | 
Public Worship. Outside of a} 
theological college, what interest, | 
what credibility, would such a] 
book engender now? 

Our own statistics reflect the | 
pressures and the trend: for sixteen | 
consecutive years we have suffered 
declines in membership — not the 
same thing as a decline in worship, 
but an indicator. The Acts and 
Proceedings of the General | 
Assembly now include a statistical 
column that reveals the average 
attendance at stated Communions 
for each congregation — and the 
discrepancy between numbers on a 
roll and bodies in the pews. 

In the face of all this, what have 
we left? Despair? A time of patient 
resignation as we wait out the 
slow, sad slide into oblivion, to be 
remembered only, if at all, as an 
interesting footnote to a chapter of 
human history? 

Not at all! 

We may certainly be called to 
repentance for our failure of 
nerve, our pronounced preference 
for the polite and inoffensive, our 
damnable niceness and obsession 
with respectability, our 
trivialization of God’s mighty acts 
and transformation of their import 

continued on page 13 
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An excellent issue 


Many thanks for ‘‘The gift of 
winter’? (December 83). You 
started an altogether excellent issue 
off beautifully. I resonate to that, 
having grown up in North Dakota. 
The cold nights, northern lights — 
all very evocative of years past and 
childhood expectations’ of 
Christmas. Thanks too, for Inglis 
on South Africa. 

Don Hetzler, 

Executive Secretary, 
Associated Church Press, 
Geneva, Illinois 


Charter member of H.I.G.H.- 
H.O. 


Having just read the November 
issue of The Presbyterian Record, 


I feel ‘‘moved’’ to enclose a small | 


donation in support of helping 


your fantasies become realities. 
Specifically, I wish to enroll as a 
founding member of H.1.G.H.- 


H.O. (‘‘Humor implies grace, 
healing — _ hinders’ ob- 
sessiveness’’)! 

A couple of years ago a 


columnist for the Detroit Free 
Press wrote about the total absence 
of humor from either the Bible or 
Christian worship. In a letter to the 
editor, I suggested the writer must 
surely be attending the wrong 
church and not be reading the 


LETTERS 


same Bible as I was. 

Among the many responses I 
received were those of a literature 
professor at Wayne State 
University as well as an elderly 
lady — both insisting they had 
read the Bible several times 
without being able to observe even 
a whisper of humor. It strikes me 
there may be a myriad of potential 
members lurking out there. 

May H.I.G.H.-H.O. prosper 
under your leadership and may 
your seed_ increase! En- 
thusiastically, 

(Rev.) Chuck Congram, 
Puce, Ont. 


Very fine! 

I think The Record is very fine: 
informative, inspiring, balanced, 
and always written with literary 
dignity, all of which is mainly, I 
think, due to you and the character 
you have given the publication. 

Thank you very much. 

(Reyv.) Allan G. Mackenzie, 
Fort Coulonge, Que. 


Thanks for food for thought 
On behalf of the members of the 
W.M.S..- of St: © Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Trenton, I 
have been asked to write to you, as 
Editor, to thank you for your 
input to The Presbyterian Record. 
At our November meeting, after 


Wartson’s Worip 


IATL 
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our Bible Study programme on the | 
subject ‘‘Who is running my life?”? | 
we had a lively discussion, and | 
information gleaned from The 

Record was quoted. In particular, 
your November editorial “Swank. | 
Waddle...etc.,’? with its half-fun- | 
whole earnest attitude gave much 
food for thought. | 
Again, we thank you for your | 
contribution to this fine] 
publication. | 
(Mrs.) Margaret T.W. McLaren, | 
Trenton, Ont. | 
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| 
Giving all in worship! | 
Here is a somewhat different | 
story for The Record. 
In our lovely, little churchill } 
during September we had joint | 
services with the local United | 
Church. We also have a new and | | 
recently ordained minister. On one | 
of the Sundays our permanent } 
organist was on her holidays and } 
her replacement suddenly became | 
sick with flu. 
Our grand, young minister 
opened the service from the pulpit, 
then went round to the organ in the 
choir loft and very capably ac- | 
companied the hymn, _ then} 
returned to the pulpit to continue | 
the service. For the entire service as 
was necessary, this to and fro 
coverage continued, except for one 
occasion when, accompanied by a 


Noel Watson 


oy: ‘a aH NA 
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uitar, the choir was joined by our 
oung minister’s good, strong 
pice. 

When the service was over, a 
ood friend from the United 
Church got hold of me and 
isked: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
hat new minister of yours; he 


£ ? 


‘Warship 
| with Bells! 


The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
congregation and community. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 
(name available on request) 


and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 
and the handbells preferred by more 
choirs than any other. 
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Hung up on our own rules 

If that couple (7), (You Were 
Asking? — December issue), 
whose own church in Canada will 
ynot transfer them or give them 
‘their membership certificates, and 
lif the Rev. Tony Plomp’s hope 
‘that their own church in Scotland 
| will not accept them is universally 
. agreed to by our church hierarchy, 
then they would be best advised to 
'worship God from their own 
home. I know that both God and 
) Christ will thus accept them, if 
» they love God and strive to love 
| their neighbour as they wish to be 
) loved themselves. For these are the 
} two main Commandments, are 
) they not? Our church hierarchy 
! sometimes gets too hung up on our 
{ own man-made rules and regula- 
|, tions. Small wonder our member- 
|| ship is going downhill. 

Christ accepted the thief into his 
Heavenly Church, even though the 
man may never have attended our 
man-made church. And who did 
Christ choose as a prime example 
of a good neighbour? Not a church 
member. (This was probably a 
negative reference to the man- 
made churches of that day and in 
later generations — including to- 
day.) Instead, he chose a 
Samaritan — a person despised by 
the church of that day 
(Synagogue), just as we today are 
deeply prejudiced against certain 
people and certain groups. 

I say, God bless that couple; 
because I know that both God and 
Christ will bless them and accept 
them, even if our church will not. 
That letter was the one jarring note 
in an otherwise fine Christmas 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


issue of The Record. 
A lay Christian and questioning 
Presbyterian — 
Bill Forbes, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A word for the 
‘*Electronic Church’”’ 


The Rev. Stephen Hayes, in his 
article ‘‘You don’t have to be 
perfect’? (The Record, Nov. 83) 
makes a great deal of sense in his 
discussion of the handling of 
troubles on our journey through 
life, and what better example for 
us than Paul. What has saddened 
me, however, is the picture of the 
**Electronic Church’? which is 
involved deeply with people in this 
troubled world. 

The Electronic Church definitely 
has some serious faults. That is 
one side of the coin. On the other 
side, such exciting ministries 
as ‘‘100 Huntley Street’’ (Rev. 
David Mainse) and the 
Club’? (Rev. Pat Robertson) 
through which hundreds of people 
have been brought to, or back to, 
Christ, often to return to, or join 
traditional churches, cannot be 
ignored. Of course there are 
“‘highs’’ for those who experience 
the joy and wonderment of find- 
ing, and living in Christ, and 
experiencing a new moving of the 
Holy Spirit in their lives. But to 
live in a ‘‘continuous high’’ is a 
misconception. Who has _ not 
descended into the valleys of 
despair and trouble at times? 

It is regrettable that the Elec- 
tronic Churches seem to give the 
impression that their members are 
always ‘“‘happy’’. In the usual 
understanding of this word, this is 
not so. Their involvement with 
Christ does not eradicate sickness, 
worry, stress, etc., nor does ours. 
But does not the joy and inner 
peace which is experienced through 
Christ’s love and compassion as we 
grow nearer to him, give us the 
strength to bear and/or power to 
overcome such problems? Surely 


**700 ° 


this is a form of ‘‘happiness’’ when 
in human terms, man’s sufferings 
and problems are considered the 
opposite. 

Can we not accept the fact that 
the Electronic Church reaches 
thousands to whom our church 
buildings are foreign, who have 
left some branch of the traditional 
Christian churches, or who know 
little or nothing of the Good 
News? Has not God found a way 
to counteract some of our inef- 
fective strivings, or lack of 
strivings to reach out to others? Do 
we not often fail to be effective 
because we ignore the power of the 
Holy Spirit which could help us if 
we would only allow it to work 
within us? 

It is also regrettable that the 
Electronic Church makes some 
Christians feel ‘‘second-class,”’ 
because they are not always happy. 
No Christian is second-class. We 
are Christ’s people — all first- 
class! We should rejoice that some 
Christians have found a new life in 
Christ and rejoice in talking about 
their experiences. Surely for us the 
message is ‘‘God is always more’’ 
than we know at any moment. The 
more we seek him, the more we 
shall find, and the more joy we will 
experience as a result. 

The Electronic Church, 
whatever its failures, I believe, is 
inspired by God to reach out to 
those whom. our _ traditional 
churches have not touched, have 
lost, or have ignored. Perhaps our 
greatest failure as the body of 
Christ, lies in the never-ending 
rivalry within the Church, and the 
lack of Christian love shown 
towards his people in different 
branches of his Church. 

Edward P. Mason, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A timely word on 
ecumenical grants 


As this is being written we are 
into the Advent Season. This time 
in the Church Year is followed by 
Christmastide and then Epiphany. 

Those three seasons are followed 
by another church season — 
annual meeting time. By the time 
this letter is printed annual 


Bs iy: 


congregational meetings may be | 


over with all their frightening 
aspects of ‘‘where is the money 
coming from to pay for these new 
programmes?’’ and ‘‘do we really 
have to pay the minister that 
much?’”’ and 
General Assembly money go?’’. 

It is to that last question that I 


take typewriter in hand and send | 


this letter. 

The November Record had a 
news column indicating the grants 
made by the World Council of 
Churches’ Special Fund of the 
Programme to Combat Racism. 
The question will be raised, ‘‘How 
much of the General Assembly 
Budget goes to the W.C.C. 
Programme to Combat Racism?”’’. 
The answer, of course, is a 
resounding NONE. 

Only donations from 
Presbyterians that are specifically 
designated for the Special Fund of 
the PCR are sent to that fund. If 
no one designated their donation 
to that fund it wouldn’t go there. 
Someone will raise the point that 
last year Presbyterian World 
Service sent $783.00 to this fund 
(A. & P. 1983, page 424) and I 
hope that session treasurers or 
mission budget persons will point 
out, forcefully, that this amount 
was donated to PWS specifically 
designated for that purpose. 

If concerned members of our 
church are interested enough in 
this issue they should preach from 
the pulpits, talk about it on street 
corners and try to convince those 
persons who are donating this 
$783.00 of the error of their ways. 
But don’t put the blame on the 
General Assembly Budget for 
some yahoo who _ specifically 
designates his/her donation. 

Ian Dudgeon, 
Budget & Stewardship Convener, 
Presbytery of Waterloo- Wellington. 


Ed. note: From time to time The 
Record has made it a point to tell 
our readers that grants to the 
W.C.C. Programme to Combat 
Racism have to be _ specifically 
designated. We are grateful to Mr. 
Dudgeon for reminding everyone 
once again. : 


‘“‘where does the | 
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king connections / drawing 
istinctions 
John Burns is surely right to 
distinguish between the higher 
freedom which comes from God, 
and the more down to earth 
freedoms of men (*‘God’s 
Misunderstood Freedom’ — 
1983). However, 


speaking, making connections is as 
important as drawing distinctions. 
The distinction on its own may 
Jead to that form. of traditional 
Christianity rightly criticized by 
Marxism, viz., religion serving as a 
kind of opiate, a form of life which 
abandons the world to its fate 
through inaction. One ought to 
note that Christ did not abandon 
the world but came to redeem it 
-and make his Kingdom among us. 

If the connections made by, e.g., 
the World Council of Churches 
and Christian Committee for 
Nuclear Disarmament between 
that ‘“‘higher freedom’’ and those 
more earthly, incarnate freedoms 
are suspect, then what connections 
does he suggest we make? Vague 
_ generalities will no longer do. At 
some stage one has to get stuck in, 
‘‘sharing freedom, and helping to 
bring God’s Kingdom into the 
world.”’ 

On the day of judgment I would 
rather face the accusation of 
having been mistaken, than of 
having failed to make connections 
with this world and done nothing. 
Anyone who criticizes the actions 
of others must show us the better 
way which goes beyond pious 
platitudes and a prayer or two. 

Moses led people out of Egypt 
pursued by armed forces; Jesus 
acted and taught in a manner 
which led the religious and 
political authorities to crucify him. 
What are we doing, or ought we to 
do, to upset people who do not 
wish a changed world? Or are the 
changes we propose so ephemeral 
no one cares? 

If we cannot love God without 
also loving men, is it possible to 
live for a ‘higher freedom’ without 


continued on page 39 


YOU CAN wie iain 
MAKE A affect change. Yet someone has 
DI F F; E RE: WCE. changed this girl’s life. 


And the lives of hundreds of 
children living on the impoverished outskirts of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

Someone has made a very real difference. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and 
generosity of Canadian sponsors, has made their lives 
something more than a daily struggle to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than 
just food, clothing and shelter. You change a life of despair 
into one of hope. Won't you please help? 

You can make a difference. 


| would like to sponsor a L}boy Ugirl in the country of greatest need LJ or 
(COUNTY Jes Enclosed is my donation of ($18 for the first month 

or LJ$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ “Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City /Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras. India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 
St. Kitts, St, Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia 
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H ave you noticed those perfume ads in the 


quality magazines lately? Some have even 
adopted a new gimmick. You can have a free 
sample of their perfume or cologne by tearing off 
a sealed corner. Try it, and the ads tell you that 
you will become adorable and irresistible. Your 
whole outlook on life will be transformed. 

All of which leads me to tell you about an 
advertisement which recently came to The Record. 
A new perfume/cologne has been invented by a 
chemist who is an avid churchman. This new 
product is intended especially for Presbyterians. 
He calls it ‘‘Odeur de Bush Burné.’’ (He is better 
at chemistry than at French.) 

The Editor asked me to find out whether or not 
he was a nut. I met him and enquired about the 
perfume. 

“It’s a wonderful smell,’’ our chemist friend 
said. “‘It is pleasantly reminiscent of the odour of 
burning autumn leaves, and it really influences the 
people who use it. It makes them proud to be 
Presbyterians. Besides, if every Presbyterian used 
it, we would have a great method of identification. 
Not only would we all worship alike, we would all 
smell alike. ’’ 

This struck me as a great idea, so I reported to 
the Editor that I was one hundred percent in 
favour of running the ad. The Editor remained 
wary, but agreed to include it in a few hundred 
trial copies. Unfortunately the sample of ‘“‘Odeur 
de Bush Burné’’ in the page corner pouch was 
more concentrated than the original recipe called 
for. The results were somewhat more startling 
than had been anticipated. 

One young couple rubbed the sample on their 
wrists and behind their ears, turned down the 
lights, embraced, and suddenly found themselves 
thinking about the Presbyterian Church. The wife 
whispered to her husband: ‘‘Darling, we really 
must be more regular in our church attendance. 
Maybe we could even help start up evening ser- 
vices again so that we could go twice each Sun- 
day.’’ When the husband replied, it was clear the 
cologne was working on him, too. ‘‘I wonder 
whether we are giving enough to the Presbyterian 
Church? Why don’t we sell the house and turn the 
money over to them?’’ The wife smiled. “‘And we 
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can put up the kids for adoption. What we save 
from not having to look after them will be a real 
help with the congregational budget. ”’ 

Another Presbyterian family gave their copy to 
a United Church minister neighbour. It was 
Sunday at breakfast when he leafed through the 
magazine. He noticed the ad and remarked to his 
wife that it was kind of weird. As he lifted the 
page to smell it, the pouch broke open and spilled 
down the front of his clerical shirt. 

His sermon that morning became a happening. 
He had intended to preach in general terms on 
loving your neighbour. Under the influence of 
“Odeur de Bush Burné,’’ he found himself 
concentrating on _ loving the neighbouring 
Presbyterian church. He told his congregation 
that the continuing Presbyterians had been ab- 
solutely right in 1925, and wanted to extend his 
deepest apology for any inconvenience Church 
Union may have caused. He saw now that it was 
all a horrible mistake and he was planning to take 
steps to recant and enter the Presbyterian 
ministry. 

The most astonishing consequence of running 
the advertisement happened overseas. Somehow 
one of the trial copies found its way to the 
Vatican. It seems the Pope is an avid fan of The 
Presbyterian Record. When it arrived he retreated 
to the quiet of his study. Suddenly the door burst 
open and his Holiness emerged to summon an 
emergency gathering of the entire Curia. The 
faintly smoky smell of ‘‘Odeur de Bush Burné’’ 
wafted over the crowd as the Pope announced that 
he was appointing Hans Kung to head a special 
task force to revamp Roman Catholic dogma 
along the lines of Canadian Presbyterian beliefs. 

Fortunately not too much damage was caused 
by all this. You will all be relieved to know that the 
effect of ‘‘Odeur de Bush Burné’’ does not last. It 
wears off after a couple of hours, mercifully 
leaving the memory blank. The young couple did 
not Sell their house or get rid of their kids. The 
United Church minister stayed put. And the Pope 
did not appoint Hans Kung. Nor did the Editor of 
The Record run the ad for general distribution. 
On balance, this was probably sensible all around. 
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s every congregation 
oing the best it can? » 


Knox College has trained more than 1500 
Presbyterian Ministers in Canada over the 
years. Let that work go forward. 

What can your congregation do about the 
Knox 150 Campaign today? 


NAVARA GAAS 
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Do more than ask about the “Knox 150” appeal. 


SER 


or lomorrow 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Messengers under siege 


It seems like a bad time to be a media person. Journalists, in- 
cluding those in TV and radio as well as print, are under siege 
from many sides these days. In both Canada and the United States, 
politicians, never happy when they perceive they’re being stung, are the 
most constant complainers. But even the ordinary citizen is becoming 
increasingly disenchanted with the Fourth Estate. 


The National Opinion Research 
Centre in the U.S., which found in 
1976 that 29% of the population 
had ‘‘a great deal of confidence in 
the press’’, reports that this year 
the figure fell to a new low of 
13.7%. Time magazine, in a major 
article called ‘‘Journalism Under 
Fire’’, contends that the most vivid 
indication of the souring attitude 
toward the press came when the 
Reagan administration invaded 
Grenada and excluded reporters 
from the scene. Journalists argued 
that the press’s freedom and the 
public’s ‘‘right to know’’ were at 
stake. But to many of their 
countrymen, the lack of coverage 
seemed inconsequential, even 
gratifying. 

Much of the confusion and 
negative reaction surrounding the 
press in our society can be traced 
to a lack of understanding of just 
what role it is supposed to play in 
today’s complex world. When you 
look behind that question you find 
that the most fundamental rules 
regarding the press’s operation ina 
free and democratic structure still 
apply. For example, if the press is 
to be free it must also be free to be 
wrong some of the time. That does 
not excuse its excesses, but merely 
puts it on the same level as all other 
institutions that are run_ by 
humans. Like governments, the 
church and big business, the press 
makes critical errors in judgment 
occasionally. It’s just that the 
media’s mistakes are regarded 
differently. Says Mark Etheridge, 
Jr., a Professor of Journalism at 
the University of South Carolina 
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‘*....f the press is to be 
free it must also be 
free to be wrong 
some of the time. 
That does not excuse its 
excesses, but merely puts 
it on the same level 
as all other institutions 
that are run by humans.’ 


’ 


and a former editor of the Detroit 
Free Press: ‘‘! find it particularly 
objectionable that none of our 
critics will give us credit for 
stupidity. To them it is always a 
deliberate distortion.”’ 

Lee tis. aia weer edit \ty tombe 
professionalism of good editors 
that reporters who abuse _ the 
public’s trust are sent packing 
quickly. When Janet Cooke of the 


important then, that media power } 
pe used with care and a great deal | 


| 
{i 
Washington Post fabricated a} 
report on an eight-year-old heroin | 
addict, her Pulitzer Prize for the’ 
story was recalled, she was fired | 
immediately and the paper issued a 
lengthy explanation and apology | 
to its readers. There are examples } 
in this country of reporters being | 
disciplined when that in-} 
dispensable line between truth and | 
fiction had been deliberately | 
breached in the pursuit of a good | 
story. | | 

While the actions of individual } 
reporters may diminish the image } 
of the media in the eyes of the | 
public, the growth of large press | 
groupings also encourages people | 
to feel alienated from media and | 
from the very people who should | 
be functioning in the general in- | 


| 
terest of the public at large. It is | 


more concern for the impact of its | 
activities. Few would disagree that | 
the North American press should | 
be anything but totally free, but in 
that freedom there also rests an 
obligation to the two most basic 
guideposts,| of - thevmarnuly 
professional newsperson: accuracy 
and fairness. At the same time, 
there should be plenty of room for 
editorial opinion in_ selected 
portions of the newspaper or news 
programme. 


All of this merely skims the 
surface of a broad and com- 
plicated issue, but it is worthwhile 
noting that messengers have 
always suffered bouts of heavy 
criticism. Cleopatra unleashed her 
wrath on a messenger by telling 
him ‘‘Thou shalt be whipp’d with 
wire, and stew’d in brine, smarting 
in lingering pickle.’’ Later she- 
added, ‘‘Though it be honest, it is 
never good to bring bad news.”’ 

O 


‘rom the Editor 


ontinued from page 4 


ato ‘‘religion,’’ suitable for those 
vho seek to ‘‘be good’’ — those 
orn timid, living as cautiously as 
yossible in order that they can 
resent a good report card to 
father and be remembered, for a 
vhile, as having done no discredit 
0 society’s standards. We will lose 
nore of these kind of people as 
ther more popular organizations 
ind institutions provide scope for 
hese modest ambitions and as 


ociety grows increasingly in- 
lifferent to anything more 
lemanding. 


Why do people continue to 
worship? Because the power of 
God is much stronger than our 
neffectualness. 

We gather together to sit within 
the stone walls of old and imposing 
sity churches, within small, frame 
houses of worship in the country, 
on oak pews polished by 
generations and on vinyl covered 
chairs in multi-purpose suburban 


sanctuaries, because the Divine 
Mystery is sharp enough to 
penetrate calloused familiarity, 


gentle enough to calm confusion 
and conflict, restorative enough to 
heal the bruises that life inflicts. 
Those who have worshipped 
long in one church draw strength 
even from the very walls — walls 
that have witnessed the baptism of 
children, their growth in grace as 
the years tick off Church School 
classes and bathrobe pageants, 
confirmations, marriages; and yes, 
walls that have absorbed the 
sounds of grief as death intervenes 
with its enforced absences, always 
too long for the hearts of mere 


mortals. Such churches are not 
sanctified by a Service of 
Dedication conducted by 


Presbytery — not really. They are 
sanctified by their mute witness to 
the joys, sorrows and everyday 
faithfulness of the people who 
gather within them, by the love 
and care they show to each other. 
‘“‘The hopes and fears of all the 
years’’ are met in many more 
places than the ‘“‘little town of 


Bethlehem.”’ 

Of course it takes more than 
familiarity with a building to 
create the tie that binds, just as it 
takes more than prolonged oc- 
cupancy to make a house a home. 
An understanding of what is done 
in worship is essential, as well as 
care and craftmanship in doing it. 
In my adolesence I was fortunate 
to worship under a minister who 
not only took as much trouble with 
the call to worship as with the 
sermon, but also found the time to 
explain, when I asked him, just 
why the service was ordered as it 
was. Not all worshippers have that 
chance. 

Nor is it true that all who 
venture off to church on a Sunday 
morning find there a welcoming 
fellowship that doesn’t seem to 
labour to preserve a_ visitor’s 
anonymity; that doesn’t identify 
you by how your living is earned, 
how much you make, or what you 


can possibly do — as soon as 
possible — for the congregation. 
Not all worshippers, un- 


fortunately, have enough freedom 
in Christ simply to recognize and 
accept a fellow pilgrim. 

But there are enough churches 
across the land who worship with 
understanding and provide what is 
perhaps the last refuge for people 
who seek a fellowship without 
conditions. Though the times are 
difficult, all such have no reason to 
panic. 

This is not to say that there is no 
need for change or innovation. 
Boredom, especially boredom 
coupled with ignorance or in- 
difference, is lethal. In precarious 
situations we need to monitor the 
effectiveness, the authenticity, of 
worship as closely as an intensive 
care unit monitors the vital signs of, 
a patient. Change, when it is not 
simply tinkering, can provide a 
welcome shock of recognition, new 
meaning, new insights. 

Through all that we do, we 
should remember with  thank- 
fulness that it doesn’t all hang on 
us. Why do people worship? 
Something happens. He said it 
would. 

O 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’. . .(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and visitors. . . Helps 
people. . .be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you... 
‘a gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario L7L 22. 


FRIENDS and former students of 
the late Professor H. Keith 
Markell are invited to contribute 
to the Professor Keith and Eleene 
Markell Memorial Bursary Fund 
at The Presbyterian College. 
Please address contributions (tax 
deductible) to: 
The Principal 
Presbyterian College 
1455 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


LEARN THE SECRETS 
OF PLAYING 
POPULAR PIANO 


NOW! A new home study program 
for playing by chord. 


Discover your natural ability. You 
learn quickly and easily by printed 
material and cassette. Tells how to 


Mail this coupon TODAY for 
sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. 
It shows you in picture form how 
to play some of the most used 
chords. 


along with my sample MINI-CHORD FINDER. 
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INTERVIEW —_ 


he Rev. Margaret MacNaughton was 

born in Briercrest, Saskatchewan, 
where she received her primaty and. 
secondary education. She is a graduate of 
the Presbyterian Missionary and 
Deaconess Training School (now Ewart 
College) and graduated from the 
University of Toronto with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. For twelve and a half years 
she was a Director of Christian Education 
in two congregations, then served as a 
Regional Secretary for Christian 
Education for the Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario. 

After serving on the staff of the 
national Board of Christian Education 
she enrolled at Union Seminary, New 
York, from which she graduated with 
both a Master of Divinity and a Master of 
Religious Education Degree. Her gifts in 
Christian Education were employed by 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. From that position she was 
called back to Canada, and the Board of 
Congregational Life, in 1976. With BCL 
her first task was the development of 
Heritage Resources. Since January of 
1983, she has assumed the Worship 
portfolio. 


Credit: M. Visser 
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James Ross Dickey. You’re an Associate Secretary 
on the staff of the Board of Congregational Life 
(BCL) with responsibilities for Worship. Will you 
expand a little on the nature of your job? 


‘Margaret MacNaughton. First of all, a new com- 
‘mittee has been established with two major 
‘responsibilities: one is to develop resources which 
will include a revised version of The Book of 
Common Order; the other is leadership development 
in the area of worship. At this stage in the life of the 
‘committee we are using the money we have for 
leadership development to help prepare the members 
of our task forces working on orders of worship. 


JRD. How ‘‘new”’ is this new committee and just 
who sits on it — not by name, but the kind of people 
you have involved? 


MM. It’s a new committee for the BCL that came 
into existence officially in January, 1983. It is 
responsible for work formerly done by the BCL and 
by a special committee of General Assembly set up to 
work on the new Book of Common Order. The 
members are appointed by BCL. Two-thirds are 
ministers and one-third laity. 


JRD. Are they drawn from all across Canada? 


MM. For economic reasons, we agreed that the 
committee would be small and its members centred 
within easy reach of Toronto, so they’re mostly 
Ontario people. However, we have established task 
forces across the country to work on the orders of 
worship. ’ 

JRD. And the task forces 
correspondence? 


communicate by 


MM. Yes. But we had a consultation last November, 
and one is being held this month. The members are 
being brought together as we begin our work, to look 
at the biblical, theological, historical issues. 
Representatives, at least two from each task force, 
participate. 


JRD. Are these task forces organized along synod 
boundaries, or according to centres of population? 


MM. For reasons of economics we decided to locate 
each task force within a small geographical area so 
that they could more easily meet. 


JRD. So you chose centres of population. 


MM. Largely, but the task forces are spread from the 
Maritimes to Alberta. We asked a few individuals in 
other synods that don’t have task forces, such as 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, to take on 
assignments. There is a broad representation. 


JRD. And you co-ordinate the efforts of these groups 
and individuals: draw all the threads together. 


MM. Yes. And keep them all in communication. 


JRD. Why do you think that General Assembly had 
to set up this structure to examine worship in our 
church? What circumstances created the shift from 
having this field of study come under the general 
responsibility of the BCL to giving it greater 
definition and shape under your convenership? Is 
there a demand in our church for more study, 
changes in worship, or do you perceive a creative 
outpouring of new ideas in worship? Is there an 
upward pressure to have changes made? 


MM. I think that the fact that General Assembly has 
had a committee of The Book of Common Order for 
several years indicates that there has been a long-term 
pressure and a request from the churches. That’s one 
point. I think, too, that there has been, and is, in 
many areas, a very keen interest in the renewal of 
worship and in its importance to the life of the 
church. 


JRD. How do you, personally, perceive worship as 
having changed, if it indeed has, in the last ten years? 
Have there been any major shifts? 


MM. Yes indeed! But perhaps I could add a third 
point to the previous question. I think that 
throughout Christendom there has been a great 
concern for the renewal of the liturgy. Not simply a 
desire to get together and rewrite things in a con- 
temporary style, not just that. There is a major 
movement throughout the churches to ask the basic 
theological questions about the meaning of the 
church, God’s people gathered together to worship, 
what is happening there, and what is the relationship 
of worship to a world that is changing, becoming 
much more secular, much more pluralistic, than it’s 
ever been. 


JRD. You used the word ‘‘liturgy’’. That word still, 
to some people, connotes a ‘“‘high-church’’ worship 
such as the Anglicans and the Roman Catholics use. 
That, I think you would agree, is a misunderstanding 
of the word. Liturgy involves whatever is done in 
worship — whether the singing of evangelical 
choruses, or whatever. 


MM. Right. Everyone has a liturgy. We have a great 
variety within the Presbyterian Church. 


JRD. Have there been any directions you can detect, 
any trends, as congregations and ministers try to say 
something authentic through their worship to a world 
that is increasingly unfamiliar with the whole idea of 
gathering together to praise God? The intended 
revision of The Book of Common Order would be an 
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indication, I suppose, of the need to make language 
as clear as possible. Would that be the main 
motivation behind the revision, or are there any other 
considerations? 


MM. I think that the basic considerations are 
theological. What is the meaning of, for example, 
baptism? And then, secondarily, we come to the 
question of how do we celebrate our baptism and 
how do we live it out the rest of our lives...whether 
we have been baptized as infants or as eighty-year- 
olds. I think that’s one of the key questions, 
emerging not only in our denomination, but in 
denominations all over North America. 

I’m better at asking some of the questions than I 
am at detecting or pointing out trends. 


JRD. O.K. Ask a question. 


MM. I think another question we need to ask is how 
can we celebrate — and we have always used the 
word ‘‘celebrate’’ — Holy Communion in such a way 
that it gives expression to our sense of thankfulness 
to God, our joy at being the people of God? 


JRD. I’ve heard our Communion Service described 
as an ‘‘ecclesiastical wake.”’ 


MM. That’s a good description. I think that our 
people learn what we teach them very well. As Bruce 
Rigdon has told us, people learn by what we do. It 
may be shocking in comparison with the words we 
use in describing what we profess, but nevertheless 
you hear things like ‘‘We can’t have Communion on 
Easter because Easter is a joyful occasion.”’ 


JRD. You have made an important point I think. 
People learn as much from the worship and the 
liturgy, other than the sermon, as they do from the 
sermon itself. Do they not? 


MM. Whatever we do in worship, it should be rich 
and evidence a great variety of expression from the 
whole tradition of faith and practice... 


JRD. But my point is that we do teach and learn from 
what is done other than in and through the sermon. 


MM. Absolutely. And I think that over the long run, 
if the liturgy is rich and memorable and therefore 
worth repeating, that it will contain, in a sense, the 
summary of the whole Gospel. We could spend the 
rest of our lives exploring its meaning. 


JRD. I sense here a problem. When you talk about a 
rich liturgy that’s memorable, I think immediately of 
things like Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer that 
was enjoyed and shared by Anglicans for many 
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years. I think of the Eastern Orthodox liturgy which }) 
has, perhaps, remained unchanged more than any || 
other. Isn’t it difficult, under the Presbyterian order || 
of government, system, — no _ matter 


appreciation of something common to our heritage 
that, in worship, would bind us together from coast 
to coast? What have we now? The Responsive 
Psalm? J don’t think that even that is universal. 


MM. It’s not. 


JRD. You can’t even count on the use of ‘‘debts”’ 
and ‘‘debtors’’ instead of ‘‘trespasses’’ as a common 
factor. Do you see what I’m getting at? Our church is 
so varied in its liturgy that other than a general at- 
mosphere that pervades most Presbyterian services, 
there isn’t one thing we could point to liturgically 
that we all would recognize. Perhaps the Com- 
munion Service where we have the ‘‘open table’’ to 
which the minister invites a// who belong to any 
branch of Christ’s Church, perhaps using the Psalms 
a little more than some...is there anything else? Can 
there be anything else given our government? 


MM. I doubt if we can impose any kind of con- 
formity, or would want to: any strict conformity, as 
in the use of a prayer book. 


JRD. I agree with that. But! Would it not be better, if 

we had a degree of conformity mutually appealing 
enough so that there was more homogeneity in our 
services than there is now? 


MM. Let me throw this in. Our last Book of 
Common Order, published in 1964, has on its front 
page: ‘‘Approved by General Assembly for voluntary 
use.’’ I hope that we can get that large a degree, that 
much approval of our options. 


JRD. You're not looking for anything more? 


MM. No. I think that in our present situation that’s 
as firm an approval as we can hope for. 

Now, beyond that, I hope that we can come to 
some basic agreement about the basic forms. What is 
the basic importance of gathering together as a 
community? As a church, we have, in the past, hada 
great deal to say about the importance of corporate 
worship, the corporate body, corporate confession of 
sin, corporate absolution, reconciliation, the cor- 
porateness of the covenant community — God’s 
people. So how is this illustrated as we gather 
together with our various interests and concerns as 
individuals and separate families as we come together 
to worship God as one people? We need to look, I 
think, at what we can do to turn many individuals 


what | 
suggestions are made, no matter what resources are ]| 
offered — to get any uniformity, or any kind of J] 


66 
I think that a Presbyterian 
should be able to move from 
one congregation to another and 
feel comfortable.’’ 


into acommunity, to help them become a community 
as we gather. 

Now the preaching and proclamation of the Word 
is a very important part of our worship, how we 
respond to that through prayers and offerings and 
participating in Holy Communion.... 


JRD. Now right there you have illustrated what I was 
trying to say a minute ago. You said that we respond 
to the proclamation of the Word through our of- 
ferings and prayers. That is the traditional order of 
worship that we have inherited and developed from 
our Presbyterian forebearers. The offering follows 
the sermon. That isn’t universal. This is the thing 
that bothers me. Though I appreciate and share the 
ambitions of yourself and your committee, what can 
we do besides relying on the worth of your materials 
in themselves, and gentle persuasion, to get the kind 
of service that will so appeal that there will be an 
identifiable Presbyterian way of worshipping? Is that 
a desirable goal? 


MM. I think it’s a desirable goal. I think that a 
Presbyterian should be able to move from one 
congregation to another and feel comfortable. 


JRD. Not that everything will be exactly the same. 


MM. No. I would anticipate that whatever is 
produced would allow for options, for some variety, 
but I would hope that Presbyterians could feel 
comfortable if they went from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Now I say that keeping in mind two other things 
that are active in our church and our society. One is 
that we live in a very mobile society. Many of our 
congregations are made up of people who were not 
Presbyterian and who come to that congregation 
simply because it’s close and they like what’s going 
on there. Another thing, and this is another 
Presbyterian distinctive, is that we do believe in 
church discipline. It was Calvin’s belief that 
discipline helps the church maintain its faith and 
practice within, and sometimes over against, society. 
Calvin assumed a Christian society. In spite of that 
he felt that there was a need for discipline. 
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JRD. Is discipline a big factor in our church life now? 


MM. That’s another facet of our development that 
has changed radically. Discipline is almost impossible 
because of the movement of people and the 
voluntaristic style and attitude whereby if you don’t 
like something that’s happening at one place, you go 
somewhere else. The membership of the church is 
composed of volunteers. 


JRD. About the only discipline that’s enforced on 
members is a very vague one whereby if you don’t 
come to Communion for two years and the session 
doesn’t hear from you for a year after that, having 
written to tell you that you haven’t been to Com- 
munion for two years, you are removed from the 
roll. It’s a long and tortuous business and about the 
only place where discipline is exercised, even vaguely. 


MM. Beyond that, the discipline that can be exer- 
cised, is the discipline of ministers who are held 
responsible to preach the Word and administer the 
Sacraments. 


JRD. Where does the focus of discipline lie — for 
example on the administration of baptism or on 
marriage? Now, those are two very different things in 
that the former is a sacrament, but they are both still 
very important...functions of the church... 


MM. Christian rites... 


JRD. Where does the focus of discipline fall — on 
the minister? The congregation? The people? On the 
presbytery? 


MM. Or on the whole church? 


JRD. Or on the whole church. That is a contentious 
issue, in some congregations. 


MM. Yes, I know it is, and I suppose that at this 
point our Book of Forms tells us that the minister, 
with the session, makes the decision about baptism. 
We have no clear guidance, I think about marriage. 
We need a national policy. I covet a contemporary 
directory on public worship. The most recent one 
that we have is the one that was developed by the 
Westminster Divines in the 1640s. We’re in many 
situations now that they didn’t face — as you know. 
Such a directory wouldn’t answer all the problems 
that arise in a local congregation but certainly it 
would provide a guide which, approved by the whole 
church, would assist people in making decisions both 
for the regular routine work, and for special 
situations. 


JRD. To move to what I’m sure that you will 
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acknowledge is another somewhat controversial topic 
— it has been broached in the pages of the Glad 
Tidings and The Record and all editors are aware of 
it — the question of non-sexist language. I suspect 
that this concern affects your planning and the work 
on much of the material you hope to present. How 
contentious an issue is this? 


MM. I think that I could speak for the committee 
here in saying that as far as we know, it is not a 
contentious issue. The General Assembly has 
adopted as policy the use of inclusive language. We 
are committed to resources and language that are 
contemporary — speaking in the vernacular is a part 
of our heritage — and certainly to the importance of 
using language that is inclusive; inclusive of both 
sexes, inclusive of children, adults, old people, all 
who worship. 


JRD. There are limits to what can be done, I sup- 
pose, but let’s concentrate for the moment on the 
areas where exclusive language gives the greatest 
offense. Would it be in the hymns? 


MM. The hymns, the prayers, and the language of 
the minister in preaching... 


JRD. You mean, for example, in the choice of 
masculine pronouns all the time? 


MM. Yes. And constant use of phrases like ‘‘men of 
faith’’, ‘‘brothers’’, ‘‘sons of God’’, etc. 


JRD. Are changes in these areas more important to 
you than say, the development of a non-sexist 
translation of scripture such as is being undertaken 
now in the United States? 


MM. Yes. I have always believed two things con- 
cerning this issue: any translation of the Bible im- 
mediately becomes an interpretation. I’ve studied 
enough Old Testament and New Testament, and 
sometimes under people who were on translation 
committees, and have seen them fussing and feuding 
over the use of ‘‘nice’’ words instead of accurate 
words, even in the earlier translations. The ex- 
perience made me fully aware that a translation is, to 
some extent, an interpretation. Now I am not one 
who thinks we can rewrite the Bible. It was written in 
a patriarchal society. I think that any translation 
needs to continue to reflect that. However, this said, 
many of our translations use the old English habit of 
referring to humanity as ‘‘man.’’ I prefer a more 
inclusive word... 


JRD. ‘‘Humanity’’? 


MM. ‘‘Humanity’”’ ... or sometimes even the trans- 
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literation of a Greek or Hebrew word. For example, 
in Genesis the use of ‘‘ ’adham’’ (Adam) which is a 7} 
generic word including all people. ] 


JRD. ‘‘Mankind’”’ is not than, an all inclusive term ~ 
for you. 


MM. I have not gone all the way with substituting | 
‘““person’’ every time. I think that we also have to try } 
and retain a certain beauty of language — and I’m | 
sure that a monotonous over-use of any word is 
offensive... to God as well as to me! (Laughter) 


JRD. And ‘“‘he/she,”’ ‘‘her/him’’ is also very | 
awkward both to read and to say. | 
MM. Yes. It may be necessary in technical books and | 
legal documents. 


JRD. Yes, but not in anything calculated to appeal to q 
the earoreye. — q 


MM. That’s right. We’re equally committed to _ 
beauty in language insofar as we are able. 


JRD. I notice that the submissions I receive for The 
Record are more likely now to refer to a singular 
Christian, without personalizing by name, as ‘‘she’’ 
rather than automatically using ‘‘he’’ or ‘‘him’’. I 
find that perfectly acceptable. 


MM. Sure. 

I think that in our prayers we can do two things at 
the same time by using more plurals... ‘‘we,’’ ‘‘us.”’ 
We would not only get away from an exclusive use of 
the masculine pronouns, but would also emphasize 
again the community. We are a people. 

Most of the biblical language is symbolic and 
metaphorical. It is rich with images of God, both 
masculine and feminine. We need to use all of those 
images, which include the motherly as well as the 
fatherly, the shepherd-like, etc. Let’s use the rich 
variety of the images of God! Let’s avoid using the 
one description over and over again. I have heard 
prayers where every paragraph begins ‘‘Our Father’’ 
and there are so many ways of ‘addressing God. We 
believe of course, that whatever we say about God, 
God transcends any and all of the words that we use. 


JRD. I think that you’re implying that there is a 
middle road in this issue; that we can correct some 
blatantly exclusive language without, at the same 
time, becoming maniacal about removing every 
reference to the male sex, used singularly. Let me 
give you an example. 

I don’t think that many people would take offense 
at a benediction that went ‘‘To God the Creator, God 
the Redeemer, and God the Holy Spirit’’ instead of 


“To the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’ On the other 
hand, to say, for example, ‘‘Our Parent who art in 
heaven’’ gets many people upset. Do you think that 
my perceptions, using those examples, indicate the 
dilemma that you face? 


MM. That’s right! And we have to struggle with this. 
‘It’s a theological debate. 


JRD. You can’t avoid what is, in technical 
‘theological terms, ‘‘the scandal of particularity,”’ 
that is, that Jesus was born a male and references to 
him have to be masculine. 


MM. Sure. And we can’t get away from the fact that 
‘‘Our Father’’ is a prayer of the whole Church and 
Jesus used those words.... actually a word of greater 
familiarity ‘‘Dad,’’ or ‘‘Daddy”’ ... ‘‘Abba.’’ When 
we use that prayer I am inclined to stay with the 
original.. 


JRD. That’s the way I feel about hymns too. There 
are some hymns that sound exclusive to the point of 
offensiveness, or to the point even of irrelevance. But 
rather than altering a two-hundred-year-old hymn 
and violating the integrity of the author’s work and 
intent, it seems to me better to create afresh. Maybe 
you won’t sing that two-hundred-year-old hymn any 
more. All right. But to clip and paste the lyrics seems 
to me to be illegitimate, and arrogant. Now 
sometimes substitutions can be made without ill 
effect or violence to the meter, and that’s fine. 


MM. I too wish there were more new hymns, but 
people are writing them and history has taught us 
that writers do well to have but one or two survive 
over time. 


JRD. Why does it take us so long to receive a hymn? 
Most of our hymns, though some are indeed 
‘“timeless,’’ are from one to three centuries old and 
have an antique flavour about them. We do have well 
received alternatives to the official Book of Praise in 
Praiseways and Celebrate, but very often their use is 
restricted to hymn-sings before worship or to other 
settings than the regular Sunday service. The choice 
of hymns remains minimal for many. Why? 


MM. In response to that let me throw in another 
word about old hymns. It is my observation that the 
oldest — and by that I mean those that have survived 
almost from the beginning of the church — are the 
best ones, they last forever, largely, I believe, because 
they are focused on the praise of God and not on us. 
Therefore the language is no problem. The theology 
is no problem. They express the reason why we are 
together as a people. The hymns that survive over the 
longest haul seem to be those that focus on the 
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mighty, saving acts of God. 


JRD. When we get more into personal and private 
piety that’s when we get into trouble with hymns? 


MM. We get into a lot of trouble. 


JRD. C.S. Lewis said once that he would be quite 
content not to have any hymns because he found 
them, generally, to be very poor, written in crabbed 
Victorian language with almost unsingable tunes. 
I’ve felt like that sometimes myself. I think that we 
underestimate the deadening effect, or the 
debilitating effect of bad hymns and bad music, do 
we not? 


MM. Also the enlivening effect of good hymns and 
good music! 


JRD. Exactly. 


MM. You mentioned earlier the Eastern Orthodox, 
or Orthodox people, many of whom still sing without 
instruments — and they sing! The music is beautiful. 
We have learned to depend on the music director, the 
organist, so that if we have a good one we sing 
joyously and if we have a bad one. 


JRD. I suppose that we should remember that we are 
enjoined to ‘‘make a joyful noise unto the Lord”’ and 
if sometimes it is a little more noise than music, it is 
still pleasing if it is joyous. 


MM. If it is joyful. 


JRD. Though I suppose that, as a corollary, it should 
be said that there is no excuse for those churches who 
skimp on a music programme and could afford 
better. 


MM. That’s right. 

Now you asked a question about why we are so 
slow to accept new hymns. I suppose that the church 
basically has always been an institution that con- 
serves the past and so, in the best sense of the word, 
we are a conservative people...slow to change. I think 
that is good. After all I’m a Presbyterian! 


JRD. It’s probably the expense of producing new 
hymn books too. The practical consideration. 


MM. I welcome something like Celebrate. Who 
knows if any of those hymns will come to be 
‘‘sreat’’? I assume that they will speak, many of 
them, through the musical idiom of many of our 
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‘| he lectionary — is it a gift from heaven or a 
troublesome straight-jacket which must either 
be shelved, or endured, for the sake of those barren 
periods when inspiration stubbornly refuses to strike 
your minister, even though it is eleven p.m. on 
Saturday night? After fifteen years of using it with 
considerable regularity, it is my conclusion that it is 
both a valuable discipline and a useful guide. 

The church, by a decision of General Assembly, 
has been urged to give some attention to worship. 
Responsibility for giving leadership and providing 
resources has been delegated to the Board of 
Congregational Life. One of these resources is the 
Lectionary. 

Although most ministers and those congregations 
where it is regularly used may be familiar with the 
lectionary, for others it may be an unknown ac- 
coutrement. A lectionary is normally included within 
a denominational book (in our case The Book of 
Common Order) containing orders of worship, and 
consists of a listing of scripture lessons for each 
Sunday of the year as well as other special worship 
occasions. It is usually arranged in a three-year cycle 
and includes a lesson from the Old Testament, a 
lesson from the Gospels and a lesson from the 
Epistles (letters). Although lectionaries are used with 
more consistency in some other denominations, the 
Presbyterian Church has had its own lectionary for 
some time. A new ‘‘Consensus Lectionary,’’ a 
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and will also include the Psalms. 

The lectionary is a constant reminder to me that it 
is the Church at worship. The Church is more than 
one brilliant minister, or even a group of brilliant 
people within it, who have their own special talents 
and interests. The Church’s worship and celebration 
have their focus in the life and teaching of the 
Saviour and in the story of the faith of God’s people 
from the beginning to the present. The liturgical 
Church Year is a recurring reminder of these events 
which stand out in the life of Jesus and in God’s gift 
of himself to us in the Holy Spirit. The suggested 
lessons of the lectionary are a reflection of these 
things and an insistent reminder to me, and the 
Church, of where our roots and the foundation of 
our life lie. 

In the lectionary, the Church as a whole par- 
ticipates and shares in the selection of its teaching 
agenda. Although my conviction would be in support 
of the freedom to choose portions of scripture not 
included in the lectionary, or to turn to other 
legitimate and doctrinal concerns, yet the thought 
included in the previous sentence retains a significant 
consideration and value for me. It represents 
something of the cohesion and unity (despite its all 
too apparent disunity) of the Church. 

It is easier, but in my opinion less responsible and 
less rewarding, to choose those things which almost 
literally jump out at you. In a three-year cycle there 
are not many parts of the scripture left untouched. A 
commitment to the use of the lectionary has en- 
couraged me to dig into parts of scripture that might 
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otherwise have escaped my notice or that I may have 
been inclined to leave behind. That has often meant 
more work and sometimes frustration, but overall 
has been beneficial. 

The use of the lectionary is an encouragement to 
‘keep the scriptures at the basis of preaching. The 
(20th century church is under a great deal of pressure 
to be exciting and relevant. It is only one more step to 
‘the conclusion that scripture is neither exciting nor 


relevant and therefore should be left behind as we get 
on with more exciting topics and merely ‘‘tack on’’ a 
‘text in a residual recognition of what prompted our 
existence in the beginning. 


I remember a sermon on Matthew 23:37b. There 
was no mention of the anguish and compassion of 
Jesus for those who encouraged their own emptiness 
by rejecting the source of their life and fulfilment. 
Rather the minister wished to comment on the 
deplorable (as he saw it) tendency of the church to 
embrace the ‘‘avant garde’’ and to suggest that the 
church should really adopt the stance of an old 
mother hen toward a wayward society. The text was 
relevant but was he? 

The attempt to be relevant often and easily issues 
in topical and allegorical preaching which, in turn, 
can often lead us either toward worship as another 
form of appealing entertainment (so well known via 
the media and in some other denominations) or 
toward what is in effect an active neo-atheism, 
equally popular and in many ways similar to the first 
option. I am not opposed to relevance, but the 
lectionary serves as a reminder to me that the 
question of relevance is primarily a question of our 
relevance under the life-giving Word, rather than the 
reverse. Use of the lectionary hasn’t always been 
effective, but it supports our church’s insistence, and 
encourages the conviction, that the scriptures are at 
the basis of what we do. 

For me, the lectionary has been a helpful guide in 
the planning of worship and a guard against the 
temptation to make the pulpit a place of personal 
privilege. Ministers are often faced with fluctuating 
demands, many of which cannot be anticipated. 
When under the pressure of the unanticipated, I find 
the lectionary to be a helpful ally. During times when 
there have been problems or periods of distress, 
reference to the lectionary provides a needed per- 
spective while permitting enough flexibility to work 
in what is necessary. At other times, when I have 
come across something new and exciting, it is often a 
temptation to make my discovery the agenda for next 
Sunday rather than to allow time for it to be thought 
through and incorporated in worship more carefully 
and at what may be a more appropriate occasion. 

Those who have read this far will no doubt con- 
clude that I am an advocate of the use of the lec- 
tionary. Despite my commitment and admiration, I 
admit that it is not without its faults. 

There is always the question of what to do after the 
three-year cycle is completed. The choice for some 


may be to seek a call elsewhere, although with three 
lessons for each Sunday that decision could be 
postponed for six more years. The other options 
would be to stop using it or to engage in the 
challenging search for alternatives. 

The primary focus of lectionaries, as I know them, 
is always on the synoptic gospels, with lessons from 
John and elsewhere sometimes seemingly thrown in 
at random (although there is more order to selections 
from the epistles than those from the Old 
Testament). The most serious deficiency, for me, is 
that the choices seem to have been made in such a 
way as to almost suggest that the Old Testament 
should be read but not taken very seriously as a 
source for preaching texts. Although I am not 
surprised by that, it requires some effort not to be 
denied that treasure source for sermons. 

The lessons of the lectionary do not lend them- 
selves easily to preaching on theological themes but 
are geared more towards the events of the church 
year. Both of these emphases are important for the 
church, but the lectionary must be set aside in order 
to pick up and sustain theological themes. 

The choices of lessons at times complement each 
other but at other times appear to cohere not at all. 
This problem may be the result of an attempt to 
‘“‘cover’’ various parts of the scriptures but it always 
strikes me as an ‘‘unnecessary difficulty.”’ 

I get the impression that sometimes the choice has 
been as careful about what is excluded as what is 
included. The Song of Solomon is omitted altogether 
in our lectionary and some others leave out the 
Psalms. (I am pleased that the Consensus Lectionary 
corrects these omissions.) In the section on the 
Sermon on the Mount, the subjects of adultery, 
divorce, pharisaic hypocrisy and the Lord’s Prayer 
are all included, while reference to the Gentile who 
loves long prayers is excluded. 

To conclude, let me acknowledge that use of a 
lectionary is not essential and provides no guarantee 
of appropriate results. At the same time, any of the 
limitations or deficiencies inherent in it are not in- 
surmountable and the effort involved in dealing with 
them is a small enough price to pay for the ad- 
vantages and potential — both for the minister and 
the congregation. For me it is a valuable discipline 
and a helpful guide. I do not hesitate to recommend 
it wholeheartedly. oO 


Glenn Noble is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Swift Current, Saskat- 
chewan, and a member of the Concensus 
Lectionary Task Force of The Worship 
Committee of the Board of 
Congregational Life. 
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Y ou are eavesdropping on the time for sharing 
personal news during the worship service at 


Malvern Presbyterian Church, in Scarborough, 
Ontario. We call the time ‘‘Affirming the Church as 
Family.’’ It is one of the ways the people of the 
congregation enact the transforming power of the 
gospel to make a diverse group of people brothers 
and sisters in Christ. All news is accepted. Dan and 
Betty’s anniversary, Kerri’s broken foot, the death of 
Jean’s uncle, Lara’s recovery and Greg’s graduation 
are events occurring in the lives of the members of 
the community of faith. Their recognition, followed 
by a song of thanks for every sign of God’s care, 
remind all that worship is a family re-union. 

Worship at Malvern is solidly grounded on 
reformed covenant theology. The service order 
adheres closely to the pattern of worship adopted by 
John Calvin. A gathering hymn or psalm is followed 
by a corporate prayer of confession entitled 
‘‘Recovering Wholeness.’’ The assurance of 
forgiveness is the gospel proclamation: ‘‘Christ died 
for us. Christ rose for us. Christ reins in power for 
us. In Jesus Christ we are forgiven!’’ These words of 
grace are spoken by all and are followed by the 
Doxology. As people forgiven and made whole, 
worshippers greet one another as the covenant people 
of God and an extended family. Following the 
greeting, the news of the church family is shared. 

Recognizing that the word ‘‘family’’ has several 
connotations, we use the term to describe the 
relationship Christians have with one another ‘‘in 
Christ.’’ This relationship, recognized in baptism, 
establishes the church as an extended family. Several 
years ago we described the first Sunday of the month 
as ‘‘Family Sunday,’’ with ‘‘family’’ meaning the 
traditional, nuclear family. Given the diversity of 
domestic situations in our society, we no longer use 
that first Sunday designation. 

The goal of the Session is that our worship be 
meaningful, joyful, inclusive of all persons and in 
keeping with the reformed tradition. Therefore, the 
service of worship is a blending of the historic 
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reformed worship order with a contemporary, but no 4 


less reformed, content. 


A great strength of the congregation is a Session ~ 


which recognizes that the order and content of the 
worship service can be adjusted to meet the above 


‘goals. This openness allows us to say “‘let’s try it’ — 


knowing that we might decide to revert back to a 
former practice or develop something entirely dif- 
ferent. For example, one member of Session 
suggested we sing the Aaronic blessing during the 
sacrament of baptism. That is now an established 
and meaningful part of the service. Another 
Suggestion was that we sing the Lord’s Prayer 
weekly. After a three-month trial it was decided that 
the Lord’s Prayer would be sung on Communion 
Sundays only. While this article is being written, the 
congregation is celebrating Communion weekly, in 
keeping with the teaching of Calvin that the Lord’s 
Supper be held often and at least every Lord’s Day. 
Following the one month trial, the congregation will 
be asked to share feelings, learnings and observations 
in home gatherings with their elders. 

Being a new congregation, most of the present 
leadership in the congregation learned how to be 
open and flexible through six years of worship in 
local public schools. During those six years, worship 
took place in a library, the staff room, a junior 
kindergarten class and an open primary area. On one 
occasion a small, but very smoky, smoldering fire in 
the school forced us to worship in a grade three 
portable classroom for a service scheduled to include 
two baptisms. The many visitors were impressed by 
their welcome by Scarborough firefighters but found 
sitting at the desks somewhat uncomfortable. Thanks 
to the unconventional surroundings we learned to 
adapt and take advantage of what each_ location 
offered. One area was perfect for dramatizing the 
Easter story with a shadow play. Another was perfect 
for small group discussion. 

Having experienced the benefits of flexible space, 


the congregation, following a pre-building survey, 


chose to design a worship area which would have no 


‘ixed furnishings. During the two years we have been 
»n the building several different seating arrangements 
nave been tried and seating density has been adjusted 
‘according to need. The chairs are attractive, com- 
ifortable, stackable and easily moved, but can be 
linked so as to give an ordered appearance to the 
‘room. 

In addition to allowing for flexibility of use, the 
‘worship space is also quite intimate. No one is more 
than nine rows from the Communion table. Chairs 
/are angled in order to give worshippers a visual sense 
fof community. The lectern is only slightly elevated, 
on a movable platform. Banners give graphic witness 
‘to the congregation’s identity as God’s people. Two 
»windows are reserved for seasonal art by groups, 
households or individuals. Opaque acetate film is cut 
‘to fit and then painted with acrylic paints. To date, 
“windows have been created for Advent/Christmas, 
Lent, Easter, Pentecost and Harvest /Thanksgiving. 


a2 he Session is interested in creating traditions 
which involve everyone. The first time we built 
a ‘‘suka’’ on Thanksgiving Sunday the general 
response to the flimsy frame shelter was ‘‘what’s this 
all about?’’ Now the decorating of the suka with 
flowers and fruit of the harvest is an annual tradition 
involving everyone in attendance. During Advent the 
children of the church school make ornaments on 
which are symbols of Old Testament stories. On 
‘‘Jesse Tree Sunday’”’ they are distributed to all 
worshippers and the Jesse Tree is decorated as part of 
the service. Neither of these activities involves a 
performance by a few. Everyone gets in on the act 
and rehearses the thanksgiving and Advent stories. 

This principle of involvement influences every 
worship service to some extent. Many of the 
Scripture lessons are read by participants. An- 
nouncements and concerns are given by both minister 
and members. Occasionally the service will be in- 
terrupted unexpectedly but intentionally. A Palm 
Sunday skit by the Junior Highs began when an 
excited youth burst into the worship area shouting, 
‘‘He’s coming! He’s coming!’’ A sermon related to 
disarmament was interrupted by someone giving 
another point of view. Remembrance Day involved 
several worshippers in what at first appeared to be a 
spontaneous poetic dialogue. 

No part of the service in Malvern is planned ex- 
clusively for children. Certain aspects of worship 
tend to be more age-inclusive than others, but 
children are recognized to be members of the 
community of faith. All baptized children’ are 
welcome to share in the family meal of the church, 
the Lord’s Supper, receiving whatever adult 
assistance and guidance may be required. Oc- 
casionally a youth member, who has made a public 
profession of faith, is invited to assist in serving at 
the Communion service. 

Reflecting the recommendations of recent General 
Assemblies, the use of inclusive language is the norm 
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in Malvern. Seldom will we say ‘‘men’’ when we 
mean people. The description of God as ‘‘father’’ is 
retained as it appears in the historic prayers, for- 
mulae and ecumenical creeds of the church catholic. 
Other metaphors are used in naming or addressing 
the deity in prayers and sermons. The word ‘‘parent’”’ 
often proves to be a good alternative to ‘‘father’’ as a 
metaphor in keeping with the biblical description of 
God as One possessing both maternal and paternal 
instincts and qualities. If feasible, the language of a 
hymn or song is adjusted to be more inclusive. For 
example, the choir, in singing the song ‘“Thank You”’ 
from Praiseways, amended the phrase ‘‘thank you 
for all the men that live’’ to ‘‘thank you for all the 
people that live.”’ 

In keeping with the reformed tradition of the 
Word, the central section of the service in Malvern is 
entitled ‘‘Nourishment from the Word.’’ A classic 
expository model for preaching is supplemented with 
other styles appropriate to the text. A month-long 
series from Jeremiah involved a weekly visit from the 
prophet in four first person sermons. The ‘‘guest”’ 
preacher even brought along some artifacts to help 
him dramatize his story. Last Easter the resurrection 
witness was given by three different members por- 
traying Joseph of Arimathea, a Roman Centurian 
and Joanna, one of the women to come upon the 
empty tomb. A series on how contemporary culture 
handles biblical material entitled The Bible on 
Broadway included recorded excerpts from Joseph 
and His Amazing Technicolour Dreamcoat, Your 
Arm’s Too Short To Box With God, and Green 
Pastures. Members of the congregation read several 
short sequences from the play J.B., a contemporary 
re-telling of Job. 

As previously indicated, the sacraments are very 
important in the worship of Malvern Presbyterians. 
Baptisms are scheduled according to need. As much 
as possible, baptisms on any particular Sunday in- 
volve only one household. The Lord’s Supper is 
observed monthly on the first Sunday of the month 
and on other special days as scheduled by the 
Session. 

Worship at Malvern is an experience in Christian 
community with roots deep within the reformed 
tradition. As one member recently testified, ‘‘This 
church is unlike any I’ve ever attended. I feel at home 
and I’m learning too.”’ g 


Keith Boyer is minister at Malvern 
Presbyterian Church in suburban 
Scarborough, Ontario. 
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by Cecil Cunningham ; 


Am is a name familiar to Presbyterians 
from coast to coast in Canada. When it was 
opened in 1955 it provided a home for unwed 
mothers. More recently it has become a home for 
teenage girls in crisis. 

Located in the heart of the community of 
Clarkson, now a part of Mississauga, it is situated on 
4 1/2 acres of prime residential property. Armagh is 
a place of beauty inside as well as outside. 

Inside, the walls are partially oak panelled. Some 
of the walls have murals painted on them. These have 
been there since the original owners occupied the 
home. While one might expect that troubled 
teenagers would have little respect for such finery, 
the opposite has been true. Over the years there has 
been very little damage done to the interior of the 
original home. 

On the property there are two greenhouses. One is 
attached to the garage, the other is a conservatory off 
the main living room of the house. As well as many 
beautiful trees of all kinds, including fruit, there is a 
little pond which adds to the beauty of the 
surroundings. 

The church is often accused of being behind the 
times and slow to change. Such was not the case with 
Armagh. As society began to accept unwed mothers, 
and much of the stigma attached to premarital 
pregnancy diminished, the church decided to up-date 
its programme at Armagh to meet current needs. 

It was pointed out that there was a vital need for a 
treatment centre for teenage girls with serious 
problems. The Board of Armagh decided to accept 
the challenge and try to meet the needs. This required 
some major changes in policy and financing. Even 
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the structure of the building had to be modified to 
meet new requirements. 

In 1980, renovations were made enabling Armagh 
to qualify for further funding assistance from the 
Government of Ontario. Changes were made to meet 
the fire safety regulations set out by the Province. 
Sprinkler systems, alarms, automatic door closers 
were installed. However, the renovations did not 
alter the character of the original building. 

As well as the changes in the physical structure of 
the building, there was a need for a change in the 
treatment process and qualified staff was needed to 
meet government standards. 

There had to be enlargements in the number of 
staff and some changes in responsibilities. 

The Director’s responsibilities include the ad- 
ministration work for the house as well as heading up 
the treatment team and the training of staff for 
Armagh. In July, 1983, Mr. Marshall Eckler was 
appointed Executive Director. Mr. Eckler has ex- 
cellent clinical ability and extensive experience in 
business. 

In December, 1980, a Chaplain, the Rev. Cecil 
Cunningham, was added to the staff. He provides 
spiritual counselling for the girls as well as con- 
ducting weekly worship services. Very often staff 
participate in the worship services. The girls are 
encouraged to attend but are not required to do so. 
Two of them were baptized about a year ago. 

The Peel Board of Education assigns two special 
education teachers to conduct classes at Armagh 
where two rooms have been set aside as classrooms. 
Some of the girls do attend outside schools, but most 
school subjects are available at Armagh. 


Baking — Staff and residents work together. 


Members of the Board of Directors come from the 
area covered by the three Presbyteries of Brampton, 
East and West Toronto. They serve for three years on 
a rotation system. 

In a programme like the one at Armagh, it 
sometimes takes years to hear of positive results. 
Such was the case with a girl we will call Annie (not 
her real name). 

About seven years ago, Annie came to Armagh. 
She stayed for a while then went her way without any 
apparent positive change. Two years ago this same 
- girl, now a young adult, was invited back to talk to 
the girls who were under treatment. Annie’s life was 
completely changed. She was now living a productive 
life, alcohol and drugs behind her, and was sharing 
her experience and giving encouragement to other 
troubled girls. 

About two years ago, Jane (again, a pseudonym) 


came to Armagh, full of bitterness, feeling all the ~ 


pain of rejection, and acting out her rebellion. Her 
mother had poisoned her mind about men in general 
and her father in particular. She had forbidden Jane 
to make any contact with her father. To understand 
Jane’s background and to aid in her treatment, 
Armagh located her father. He was living over 1,000 
miles away and had given up hope of seeing his 
daughter again. After visiting back and forth, 
supervised by the staff of Armagh, Jane was finally 
re-united with her Dad. She is now doing well at 
school and is a real part of her father’s new family. 

Yes, there are positive results from Armagh’s 
work. 

Rehabilitation is often very costly. 

For many years the women of the church, from 


various congregations, helped to finance the 
operation of Armagh. When the programme changed 
and more government funding was introduced, a 
great deal of free-will financial support ceased. Some 
previous donors assumed the government was paying 
the total cost. In programmes such as Armagh’s, a 
large sum of money has to be raised annually in 
addition to government grants. 

At the present time Armagh needs $100,000. 

In July, 1983, the Board of Directors of Armagh 
had to mortgage the property to obtain operating 
funds. The debt could be wiped out with financial 
support from committed individuals and 
congregations across Canada. Armagh will require 
ongoing support in order to continue its ministry to 
girls in crisis. 

This is the only facility of its kind in Peel County 
and is one of two programmes in this field carried out 
by The Presbyterian Church in Canada. It is a very 
important work to assist and help these young 
people. The rescuing of troubled, young lives is part 
of the church’s mission. O 


The Rev. Cecil Cunningham is a minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and Chaplain at Armagh. 
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[ wrropucrion The theme ts 
pertinent though hardly new. To pass 
off contemporary revolution as wholly 
a Marxist import, and by that token to 
oppose it unconditionally, is to muss 
the historical tie-in with the roots of 
the Reformation. The Reformation 
was set in motion by profound 
popular dissatisfaction throughout 
Europe with the social and religious 
tyranny of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Current revolutions continue 
to respond in varying degrees to social 
tyranny. Many of the revolutionaries 
are Christians. They claim that old- 
line Catholicism and, more recently, 
imported _Protestantism-Evangelica- 
lism have combined to form a net- 
work of social and religious op- 
pression. These people are trying to 
deal biblically with the chaos in which 
they are living. 

We may question their motives, 
their actions, their ways of in- 
terpreting scripture, but we may not 
dismiss them. Reformed missionaries 
work where revolution is brewing, 
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whether in Latin America, North 
American cities, South African 
townships or a host of other places. 
They have at their disposal tools better 
suited to deal faithfully with political 
revolutions than many other Christian 
groups. Reformed churches were born 
when social and religious revolts 
rocked Europe. Though not even a 
distant) (cousin. »to,,moaeru 
revolutionaries, John Calvin  con- 
tributed much theologically informed 
thought to both inseparable processes. 
Too, he took an active part in the 
Genevan experiment. 


I will not draw facile parallels 
between Calvin’s time and ours. I use 
the general parallel to demonstrate 
that missionaries must deal with the 
messy political vagaries in the societies 
where they work. Although they have 
no set answers — and woe betide 
those who claim to have them — they 
can use central biblical-theological 
teachings to help them find a way in 
the chaos of social change. 
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QUESTION OF AUTHORITY: 

e We begin with the missionary mandate. 
ission work seems regularly to forget that the Great 
‘ommission is found not only in Matthew 28:19, but 
in verses 16-20. Jesus claims universal authority in vs. 
18; that sets the stage for the marching orders of vs. 
20. If missionaries do not deal with this prior claim 
vefore going, making disciples, baptizing and 
leaching, they will be building their churches in the 
4ir. Jesus’ authority gives political relevance to 
mission work today, especially in revolutionary 
situations. 

' In many Latin American countries the doctrine of 
the national security state runs counter to Jesus’ 
authority. In the name of national security and to 
‘hold off communism, governments claim jurisdiction 
over every area of their citizens’ lives. They abrogate 
constitutions, remove the few civil rights that do 
exist. Long before such ‘‘headliners’’ as press and 
‘travel freedoms disappear, basic human rights for the 
isociety’s poor become a casualty. As in Guatemala 
‘and Argentina, thousands of citizens disappear 
without a trace. Many are confessing Christians. All 
are God’s images. 


A. THE CHOICE TO GO UNDERGROUND: 

Polarity in a nation’s political spectrum makes ita 
regrettable fact that the only opposition to draconian 
governments has long since gone underground. All 
opposition is willy-nilly labelled leftist or Marxist- 
inspired. Such a generalization misses the validity of 
political opposition. In Guatemala, for example, real 
Marxist-inspired revolutionaries have made common 
cause — opportunistically, hypocritically, or out of 
conviction? — with some Christians. Together they 
form an even larger opposition movement. 

Within the opposition there is no ideological 
unanimity. Some Christian missionaries are drawn 
into the opposition. Long-time members of national 
churches have joined the opposition. Missionaries 
understand why their national colleagues have made 
that choice. They also understand, and sometimes 
agree with, Marxists’ criticism of their past par- 
ticipation in oppression. They know that biblical- 
-_reformed religion does not countenance oppression. 
Rather it has a liberating role to play that they must 
help discover. 

While working within the opposition, whose in- 
tellectual leadership regrettably comes from atheistic 
ideologues, missionaries find themselves involved in 
a struggle regarding ultimate authority similar to 
their struggle against usurping governments. For 
example, an interconfessional group such as 
Guatemala’s Committee for Justice and Peace was a 
non-aligned group several years ago. Over the years it 
lost members to government security hitmen. Once it 
held public meetings: now it has turned into a 
clandestine organization. It maintains Christian 
values and shows by example how Christians form 
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part of a revolutionary movement. It has not 
hesitated to question and oppose human rights 
abuses by rebel groups when such abuses have come 
to light. é 

This is part of the struggle to recognize Christ’s 
authority as ultimate. Not to approve of all that goes 
on in the name of revolution because it is ‘‘part of the 
movement”’ is risky but imperative. If no Christian 
group dared to risk its own survival by entering what 
had previously been considered enemy territory, the 
opposition would be Marxist-controlled. Justice and 
Peace, other Christian organizations and many 
individual Christians, were forced to choose. They 
had no chance of working in public or independently. 
They would have been eliminated. They joined the 
opposition and became a pastoral force for 
Christians within the movement, both to rebel 
leadership and to the government they oppose. More 
important, they are prophets. 


B. OPPOSITION IN PUBLIC: 

Christian opposition to the government takes on a 
more public character in some churches in countries 
that espouse national security doctrines. Some 
church leaders recognize that faithfulness to Jesus 
requires advocacy for the rights of fellow citizens. 
Such leaders realize that when governments 
jeopardize their subjects, they usurp Jesus’ claim of 
all authority. Advocating for human rights is thus 
one legitimate fruit of reflection on Matthew 28:18. 

National churches advocate, however, at their own 
peril. Many refuse to make the choice Justice and 
Peace took. Yet they see the need for strongly op- 
posing their governments’ abuses. That is where 
missionaries and mission agencies can and have 
helped. Although missionaries are in dangerous 
positions where they work, they and their missions 
are at one remove from the national co-workers. 
Because of the relative safety foreign citizenship 
affords them, missionaries and missions can more 
effectively advocate for human rights than national 
churches working under severe restraints. 

The cases of several missing church workers in 
Guatemala illustrate the point. Leaders in several 
Protestant churches in Guatemala hesitated to press 
the government to help them find their missing 
development workers. Missionaries and agencies 
from Reformed and Presbyterian denominations in 
the United States, Canada and Western Europe 
responded to the urgings of the families and em- 
ployers of the missing Indian workers. Cables and 
letters were sent to the Guatemalan government over 
a two-month period. The government constantly 
denied having detained the men. Pressure from the 
huge number of letters worked. Government officials 
admitted holding the men and gave other in- 
formation about them. Missionaries had been 
working closely with the kidnapped workers before 
their disappearances. If they had not been, the 
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kidnapped Indians would not have been heard from 
again. However, it is also unlikely that the workers 
would have been even involved in_ extensive 
development work — agriculture, health, land 
tenancy — apart from Christian motivation. 

We will deal with the issue of appropriateness in 
the final section of this article. Here we should at 
least ask: would it have been better mission work not 
to have become involved with development in the 
first place? Safer, yes; better, more faithful, no. The 
process of development, of ministry of Christ’s love 
to God’s people, called attention to itself because it 
was asserting Christ’s authority over that of 
governing officials. The church, its development 
workers and missionaries, were obtaining titles for 
their land through legal channels, but their work was 
labelled subversive. What had been an attempt to 
assert Christ’s authority in concrete form ran into 
conflict with a government whose claims, at bottom, 
countered Christ’s claims. It was not communism. In 
fact, the same kind of work would have been con- 
sidered subversive in communist countries as well. 


I] ECCLESIOLOGY: 
e The previous reflection on two concrete 


examples of the issue of authority relate to a fact 
common throughout Latin America: National 
Christians are related to outside missionary 
organizations. The issue of authority we have dealt 
with has only recently come to be recognized as 
crucial to carrying on mission work. Before 
revolutionary conditions existed in those countries, 
mission organizations were intent on founding viable 
churches. They did this with the permission of the 
very governments whose authority they ought now to 
be calling into question. But times are changing in 
Latin America. We see this in another theological 
doctrine basic to Reformed mission work. Here we 
begin, therefore, to discuss ecclesiology as it relates 
to mission work in a revolutionary situation. 

In Guatemala more than 200 groups call them- 
selves evangélicos. Some are related to U.S. 
denominations or European state churches. Most are 
independent offshoots of Pentecostal churches. We 
will not here describe in detail a situation that has its 
counterpart in all Latin American countries. We can, 
however, make important inferences from the 
phenomenon. 


A. AN EVANGELICAL HERESY: 

In Latin American evangelicalism the essential 
doctrine of the unity of Christ’s body is daily called 
into question. We of the Reformed tradition must be 
very careful when criticizing others as schismatics. 
The National Presbyterian Church of Guatemala 
itself has suffered two major schisms with the 
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resulting groups _ still calling — ona 


Roman communion — or were forced out; it eo 
on one’s perspective. We are aware of the Ca | 
attempts to remain inside the RCC, yet leave it they | 
did. yl 

In Latin America we have a reflection ad aba | 
surdum of the European and U.S. denominational | 
scenes. We must add to the checkerboard another 


with pre-millenial dispensational theology do not | 
consider themselves part of historical Protestantism. | 
They do not trace their roots to the Reformation. | 
Instead each individually claims to be a direct 
descendant of the New Testament church. Such | 
groups pass Calvin’s external test for being a true | 
church. They preach the Word and administer the ~ 
sacraments; (but baptism is for adults and by im- © 
mersion exclusively). They all practise rigid disciplines’ Y 
for behavioural aberrations. | 

However, these ecclesiastical ID cards are entirely } 
ahistorical. The newest evangélicos deny the role of — 
church history in helping them come to grips with 
contemporary issues of discipleship, such as church- 
state relationships. Though church history does not 
save, one denies its role on peril of losing his identity. 
He has no identity outside the limited realm of 
personal experience with the Lord. He has no basis 
for allegiance to any collectivity. The unity of 
Christ’s body becomes a shibboleth. Communion of 
the saints extends no farther than one’s own group — 
until that splits. 

In the face of such fragmentation stand Reformed 
missionaries with the weight of historical awareness 
hounding them at every turn. Today, in countries 
where revolution is brewing, missions and 
missionaries have difficult decisions to make 
regarding work commitments. They must base 
decisions on historical ecclesiological considerations 
that — as all else in Latin America — have political 
overtones. 

The style of free-enterprise denominationalism 
rampant in Latin America today offends the unity of 
Christ’s Body. No spurious references to the 
distinction between visible and invisible church can 
justify the proliferation of evangelical groups. Nor 
can Christians find any comfort in the freedom of 
religion guaranteed in Latin American constitutions 
as the source for evangelical awakening. The 
amazing growth of evangelical churches is coming 
about by the flaunting of unity. All groups talk about 
their members becoming citizens of the Kingdom of 
God, but equate that with little more than accepting 
Christ. 

Such a shortcoming is more than failing to dot an 
ecclesiological ‘‘i.’’ It is heresy. We can highlight the 
heresy by looking at the one organization where unity 
amid diversity is a benchmark. Despite upheavals 


ithin the Roman Catholic Church, it is still one 
organization. The RCC lives with pluralism within its 
hierarchical system. The visible unity of that church 
is manifest. Here are historical and theological 
onsiderations that Reformed missionaries must deal 
ith in planning their work. In revolutionary 
situations, fragmented evangelicalism invites 
manipulation by governments seeking a spiritual seal 
of approval. The RCC no longer automatically serves 
s once. accustomed role of walking hand in hand 


path governing authorities. Evangelicals yearning for 
legitimacy are easy prey to governments looking for 
‘spiritual approval. 


For several years I worked with evangelical groups 
in Central America. With a notable exception in 
Nicaragua, none attached importance to a unified 
evangelical witness and its seed doctrine, the unity of 
the Church. The doctrine that restrained the 
Reformers from greater schism than some of them 
practise is passed off as having merely spiritual value. 
Feuding evangelicals do little more than call each 
other ‘“‘brother’’ because personal and petty doc- 
trinal differences account for split after split. I have 
not been the only Protestant missionary who has 
found more compatibility on ecclesiological grounds 
with Catholic religious workers than with fellow 
evangelicals. This is clearly a fluid situation open to 
change as rapidly as Pope John Paul II’s renewed 
emphasis on Roman symbolism and uniqueness 
gathers steam. Still, among younger Catholic clergy I 
found much more awareness of the need to present a 
united Christian front to the surrounding world than 
among evangelicals. Again, this took place on the 
issue of human rights advocacy. On that score 
evangelicals ended up learning from the Catholics. 

Because there is no organizational unity among 
evangelicals in Guatemala, one group feels no hurt 
when another loses pastors or layworkers in kid- 
nappings. As described in the preceding section, the 
Presbyterian Church itself was slow to take up the 
cause of missing Indian development workers. 
Besides going to mission agencies outside Guatemala, 
those closely connected to the missing men took the 
case to Roman Catholic organizations. Help came 
for two reasons: because Indians have been op- 
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pressed for centuries in Guatemala and — mirabile 
dictu. — because these evangelical Indians were 
brothers in Christ, their names were immediately put 
into the sadly endless pipelines of names fed to 
dioceses worldwide. 
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B. DANGERS OF SCHISM: 

Theological lessons abound. In the presence of a 
large pluralistic Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America, Reformed missionaries ought seriously to 
rethink the anti-Catholicism that has been axiomatic 
of their own and just about every other Protestant 
mission’s work in Latin America. Compatibility with 
Reformed workers can be defined by more than 
ejecting five sacraments. Practising de facto schism 
by considering one’s own communion as the only 
true church is as idolatrous a practice as Mariolatry 
and saint worship. 

Furthermore, the scandalous fragmentation of 
evangelicals in Latin America has political im- 
plications. Where there is no ecclesiastical unity or 
even a yearning for it, the evangelicals cannot present 
a united front except where they are manipulated. In 
countries where there are manifest abuses of human 
rights, governments have nothing to fear from 
evangelicals en masse. The only time I have seen 
evangelicals unite in Guatemala was to celebrate their 
centennial. But even the massive celebrations of one 
hundred years of existence feted only that fact. 
Evangelicals could not take a unified stance on any 
political issue. Campaigns were held; many accepted 
the Lord. Still, in the end, evangelicals saw their 
movement in danger of being co-opted by, of all 
things, a political issue. The final mass meeting of 
more than half a million people closed with an ad- 
dress and public prayer by then President Rios 
Montt, himself a born-again Christian. 

If justice were available to the majority of 
Guatemalans, the scene would not have been so 
significant. But the President headed a government 
that international human rights and Christian 
organizations have shown to have been little different 
from its predecessors. The celebration was correctly 
seen as opportunity for Rios Montt to put evangelical 
seals of approval on his government. 
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In this situation, clear historical thinking is im- 
perative if the evangelical body of Christ is to 
reaffirm an integrity it is in danger of losing. Because 
of doctrinal and organizational disunity, evangelicals 
have been used as a Spiritually legitimizing force for a 
government. The Roman Catholic Church has served 
that purpose in the past: some of its hierarchy would 
do so again. That pluralistic, though unified, church 
will be able to avoid such idolatry because of the 
lessons it has learned from history. Reformed 
missionaries have a major task. They have the 
wherewithal to deal constructively and creatively 
with their own past. They can work with their own 
evangelical brothers to keep them from committing 
old sins in new places. Continuing to work with 
evangelicals, however, should not prevent them from 
also working with cooperative Roman Catholics. 


I] HOLISTIC WORK: 

@ We have focused on authority and 
ecclesiology from biblical points of reference. We 
have seen connections with Reformed mission work 
in revolutionary situations. The final area we will 
treat is perforce related to the others, though its point 
of departure is different. 

Calvinists have long bandied about several pat 
phrases: ‘‘All areas of life fall under Christ’s lord- 
ship’’ and ‘‘Develop a world and life view’’ come 
readily to mind. They are part of a well-founded 
biblical credo, but are in danger of becoming catch- 
words. In revolutionary situations their mettle is 
tested. They can be either springboards to action or 
shields to keep from dealing with messy realities in 
areas of rapid social change. Which of the two occurs 
depends on how missionaries and agencies are willing 
to risk their programmes, their institutions and their 
lives to work with the poorest Christian brothers. 
Such risk may lead them to work in projects hitherto 
unheard of as belonging to mission work. We have 
dealt with human rights as theologically imperative. 
Here we will deal with a corollary; obtaining land 
rights for Christian communities. 

The Christian Reformed Church began to work 
with several Guatemalan Indian tribes of the 
Guatemalan Presbyterian Church after the 1976 
earthquake. Included were villages and churches of 
the new Ke’kchi Presbytery. The Christian Reformed 
World Relief Committee (CRWRC) helped form 
teams of indigenous development workers. In this 
case no church planting was necessary from outside 
missions as the Ke’kchis had their own vigorous 
evangelism programme. Their work created several 
‘Presbyterian villages.”” The communities and the 
church congregations were virtually co-extensive. 

When CRWRC entered this situation at the request 
of the Presbyterian Church and _ inter-tribal 
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leadership, it found that community leaders were 
working in creative ‘‘holistic ministries.’”’ With | 
technical help the community leaders soon developed | 
a presbytery-wide network of literacy work, health | 
and agricultural projects. Soon harvests multiplied. | 
Instead of suffering annual food shortages, for the 
first time the villages in the programme enjoyed — 
modest surpluses of staples such as corn, rice and | 
beans. The villages began to ration grain surpluses to | 
farm animals and developed outside markets. Better — 
food production and community health care resulted — 
in dramatic drops in horrendous child mortality rates © 
over three years. Literacy began to climb in both 
Ke’kchi and Spanish. Because the villages worked | 
with evangelism and discipleship in their literacy 
programmes, the villagers read sections of the Bible 
before anything else. i 

Most of this work occurred without missionaries | 
participating directly. The communities began to live d 
with some of the dignity God wants his people to’ | 
enjoy. The communities knew that their Presbyterian 
Church and the CRC were helping them in Christ’s — 
name. Also some fine amillenial eschatology was — 
filtering through the predominantly dispensational 4 
haze. This came through accurate — though some 
would call it naive — scripture reading by newly — 
literate Indians. 

Here were people who were tied to the earth. 
Agriculture was their traditional way of life; long © 
before their people were nominal Roman Catholics, — 
they had been animists. As they became literate, a — 
few key Bible passages on the doctrine of creation 
filled their spiritual lives and assured them that God 
loved them along with his creation. Psalm 24’s clear 
declaration that God owned his world, worked on the 
minds of the Ke’kchis. They had believed that a god 
ran the world according to caprice; they feared him. 
He was surely no subject, no person who could love 
them unconditionally. The God of the Bible burst 
through their suspicions. Biblical creation doctrine 
introduced them to their personal God and the owner 
of their land. 

As God’s people on God’s earth, they experienced 
their worth as creatures for the first time. They saw 
that worth expressed in their church’s interest toward 
them. Meditations on the eschatological poem of 
Isaiah 65:17-25 confirmed their worth. God’s 
ownership implied action and -renewal in order to 
rescue his world from evil. God wanted to make 
himself happy in his people’s happiness: he wanted 
them to ‘‘enjoy the work of their hands.”’ 

Messy realities began brewing. Instead of 
relegating Isaiah 65 to eschatology’s back burner, the 
Ke’kchi leaders figured that God was saying 
something to them for their lives today. For the 
people to discover their worth as God’s creatures 
meant that they soon questioned their de facto 
earthly status as the poorest of the oppressed in 
Guatemala. 

A series of supposed landowners came to a few of 
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ae Ke’kchi villages waving papers and claiming the 
indians were illegal squatters. The owners threatened 
lo use military means to make good their claims. 
“hey threatened to force eviction or impose share- 
sopping terms of half the crop. 

| Five years ago the Ke’kchis would surely have 
saved in under the pressure. The tradition of being 
white people’s doormats and the oppressiveness of 
‘heir former unrenewed Catholicism would have 
dictated that. This time it was different. They could 
hot decipher the stacks of official looking documents 
the owners flashed in their faces, but they suspected 
fraud. They had lived without disturbance on their 
land until improvements in their crops and marketing 
drew outside attention. When the land-owners began 
'to threaten Indian leaders, the Ke’kchis appealed to 
the Presbyterian Church’s Synod. 

_ The Synod appointed a committee to deal with one 
‘community’s land difficulties. One committee 
‘member was a lawyer, a specialist in land tenancy: 
‘other members were national pastors and a 
‘missionary. A year’s worth of research and meetings 
‘with community leaders and the owner helped the 
‘committee determine that the claim was fraudulent. 
The land belonged to the state; the Indians were legal 
‘squatters. The committee worked through legal 


channels, but while doing so it was unavoidably 
calling attention to itself and to the communities. 
Also, two more Ke’kchi communities requested help 
and received it. The committee fell apart when four 
of its five members were forced to flee Guatemala 
when their own lives were threatened. They had 
protected a Ke’kchi pastor who had been kidnapped 
and tortured by a military squad. The pastor had 
escaped and sought refuge with committee members. 


T foregoing story is not ended. The com- 
munities are suffering again under suspicion of 
being communists. Such a misunderstanding is 
significant. Their activity in attempting to find 
justice for themselves was not inspired by com- 
munists but by consciously recognizing themselves as 
God’s people. Biblical reflection had urged them on 
to risky action. Now they are suffering for their 
testimony. 

Reformed missionaries played a constructive 
though controversial role in the process. They had 
helped in the funding, the organization of the 
development teams and in administrating the 
Presbyterian Synod’s committee. This was a 
necessary demonstration of mediating God’s Word 
in a revolutionary situation. They had been thrilled 
by Ke’kchi initiative in their Christian lives. They had 
also learned theologically from the very people they 
were teaching and helping. Mission work had become 
mutual. Instead of quashing the initiative by drawing 
false distinctions between political and spiritual life, 
missionaries saw a new, though unarticulated, form 
of Calvinist integration between faith and action. 
Because of the danger that came searching for this 
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®@ Senior Citizen self care residence 

@ Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

@ Private furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

@ All meals served 

@ Housekeeping services 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor on call 


1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Write or visit: 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


work, the programme associated with it was forced 
to disappear. The experiment in discipleship was 
costly, but faithful mission work grew and left an 
impact. Risks were met that had earlier not been 
recognized as part of the area of conflict between 
God’s people and the world. 

All of this occurred in a process of revolution. 
Choices were difficult to make; suffering occurred. 
Within that process, though, faith grew in God’s love 
for his people and his control of creation. This is 
more revolutionary than Marxist revolutionary 
theory. 

Le 


This article first appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Reformed Ecumenical Synod Mission in the U.S., 
and is reprinted here with permission. 


James Dekker is an ordained minister and 
missionary of the Christian Reformed 
Church who has worked with the 
Presbyterian Church in Guatemala and is 
presently awaiting a visa to enable him to 
return to Latin America. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 

Safety features 


Services: 

¢ 24hour nurse attendants 

® Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


It came to our attention recently 
that our church is saying ‘‘No’’ to 
young couples who are _ not 
members in good standing, who 
ask if they can bring their child for 
christening. I’m sure there are 
many, like me, who would like to 
know when and why this ruling 
came into effect. 

How many members in good 
standing are there today because 
when they asked to bring their 
child for christening the answer 
was yes? Are we doing the same 
thing the disciples were doing when 
Jesus rebuked them saying ‘‘suffer 
little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not?’’ Should we 
not allow the little children to 
come and be christened into the 
family of God and at the same time 
take the God-given opportunity to 
minister to the young parents, to 
reach out to their needs and help 
and encourage them? How on this 
earth can we demonstrate Christ’s 
love if we turn little children away 
and thus turn the young parents 
off? 

Yes, I’ve heard and discussed all 
the arguments and reasons for NO 
and can sympathize with many. 
But, no matter what anyone says 
for or against, I still hear Jesus 
saying, ‘‘suffer the little children 
to come unto me.’’ Can we repeal 
this ruling? 


As the tone of your extensive 
question indicates, this is a highly 
charged, emotional issue and I will 
no doubt reply in kind. I could not 
help but sigh ‘‘Here we go again!’’ 
as I read your words, since over the 
years I have tried to cut through 
the fog of sentimentality and 
emotionatism that obscures the 
true nature of the Sacrament of 
Baptism. In the process I have 
been the victim of considerable 
verbal abuse, as have some of my 
colleagues. The slings and arrows 


On baptism 


of outraged grandmothers have | 
been particularly painful to bear, | 
Those who have confronted me | 
have been bound and determined | 
to have their grandchildren | | 
‘“properly done,’’ even if it meant | 
dragging their unwilling parents to 
the baptismal font. 

It does disturb me how easily we 
sentimentalize scripture and how 
the words of Jesus are twisted to fit 
our own culturally-conditioned | 
notions. The Church, by requiring | 
that one or both parents be) 
professing Christians before it can” 
baptize their children, does not in| 
any way stop the children fron 
coming to Christ. In fact, the 
greatest obstacles the little childrem | 
face in coming to faith are 
precisely those parents who swear 
a solemn vow before the Lord and - 
then promptly refuse to attend 
church and fail to nurture their 
children in the things of God. The 
young parents who purposefully 
play a charade with the things of 
God are already ‘‘turned off’’ on 
the Church. The young parents 
who are faced with the challenge of — 
Christian commitment and an 
understanding of the importance 
of their vows are, in my ex- 
perience, the ones who go on from 
strength to strength in their own 


and their family’s -Christian 
growth. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the 


German theologian and Christian 
martyr, deeply troubled by the 
prevailing, flabby,  culture- 
Christianity of his day which 
proved unable to stand up to the 
Nazi demonology, wrote: ‘‘Cheap 
grace is the preaching of 
forgiveness without — requiring 
repentance, baptism without 
church discipline, Communion 
without confession, absolution 
without personal confession. 
Cheap grace is grace without 
discipleship, grace without the 


dss, grace without Jesus Christ, 
ing and incarnate.’’ (The Cost 
‘Discipleship) 

What you are asking for, 
ywever well-meant, is ‘‘cheap 
ace,’’ the curse of modern, 
estern Christianity and the seeds 
‘its own destruction. The love of 
hrist of which you speak is not 
ermissive.’’ It is a ‘‘tough-love’’ 
vat asks us to ‘‘take up the 
ross.’’ It should never be con- 
ised with pretty ceremonies that 
sature cooing babies whose 
arents do not want Christ for 
aemselves or for their children. 
All of the above will make no 
ifference to you or to many 
thers. You say, in so many words, 
"My mind’s made up, don’t 
sother me with facts.’’ But I trust 
hat the clear ruling of our church, 
vhich some ministers  un- 
ortunately break, will never be 
epealed. 

: 
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We have a number of people 
including elders) in our 
songregation who have openly 
Jeclared that they no_ longer 
believe in infant baptism, and 
claim that only adult baptism is 
valid. Some of them have had 
themselves re-baptized. When we 
have infant baptism in our church 
they stay away. What can be done, 
if anything? Is this something we 
have to accept since they are 
members of the church? 

When _ individuals 
members of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada they are not 
asked to subscribe to any 
distinctive doctrine nor to any 
particular extended confessional 
statement. One would hope, of 
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become 


course, that they would be in 
general agreement with the 
teachings of our church and as 
faithful members of the Church of 
God seek the peace and welfare of 
the whole Body of Christ. 

As you know, our church 
believes both in the baptism of 
believers and the baptism of their 
children. We believe this teaching 
is founded upon and agreeable to 
the Word of God. In our post- 
Christian society the baptism of 
believers is often as frequent an 
occasion as the baptism of infants. 

People such as you _ have 
identified bother me as much as 
they obviously bother you. Re- 
baptism is a not so_ subtle 
statement that they regard their 
earlier heritage in the things of 
God as flawed or invalid. It is 
often, in my opinion, a very selfish 
gesture to gratify a personal 
spiritual desire. It is frequently 
justified by a neo-pentecostalist 
theology. Staying away from a 
service in which the Sacrament of 
Infant Baptism is administered 
reveals a certain arrogance and 
divisiveness unbecoming to those 
whom you identify in the 
remainder of your letter as ‘‘the 
born again’”’ group in your church. 
It would appear to me that a more 
consistent pattern of behaviour on 
their part would be to absent 
themselves. entirely from the 
worship of a church with which 
they have such a_ profound 
disagreement, and find a more 
congenial church home. It always 
puzzles me why people who so 
vociferously disagree with the 
teaching of their church remain 
with a fellowship which, in their 


NEW READERS — 


heart, they have disfellowshipped! 

The matter becomes even more 
serious when elders remain on 
Session while rejecting specific 
doctrines of the church. At their 
ordination they took upon 
themselves vows similar to those of 
ministers. They bound themselves 
not to follow a divisive course. 
They should most certainly resign 
their membership in Session if they 
cannot abide by their ordination 
VOWS. 

What can be done about all this? 
Patience is a great virtue. | wonder 
if the minister and Session have 
made any attempt to talk to these 
people in terms of the above? 
Sometimes people who have had a 
special kind of spiritual experience 


show more enthusiasm than 
wisdom as they seek to press their 
own special experience onto 


others. Time, further study, and 
prayer will often mature them and 
help them relate more effectively 
to their fellow-Christians. But 
there may come a time when 
minister and Session may need to 
act to remove from membership 
those who persistently trouble the 
flock of Christ. It is an extreme 
measure but ought not to be 
shunned. Those who follow a 
divisive course sin against the Lord 
and their removal from_ the 
fellowship may well bring them to 
repentance. It certainly should 
bring peace to the church. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include 
name and address for information 
only. 
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In many developing countries of Africa, the Far 
East and Latin America, government-sponsored 
literacy programmes make use of Bible Society Scrip- 
tures specially translated and printed for “New 


Readers’. To make sure that the first word many read 
is God’s Word, support the 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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A! readers of The Record are doubtless aware of the economic 
recession through which we have been passing. Many of our younger 
readers will have found themselves victims of its relentless progress, and 
some of the older readers will remember the depression of the ’30s. To the 
latter the words ‘‘Soup Kitchen’’ will have a familiar ring, while to the 
younger generation it will have little meaning. 


Here in’ British Columbia 
conditions are perhaps worse than 
in some other parts of Canada; 
especially so on Vancouver Island 
which is without much industry 
apart from lumber and mines, 
many of which are not operating at 
present. With our milder climate 
we find that many of the unem- 
ployed, especially single persons, 
come here where they can sleep on 
the beaches and in the parks — at 
least for much of the year. Thus on 
our West Coast we have many who 
are in need of help. 

To this end several projects have 
been launched in Victoria. The 
‘‘Mustard Seed,’’ connected with 
the Baptist Church but operating 
through donations of food from 
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St. Andrew’s Soup Kitchen 


SUGGESTION Box 


concerned citizens of Victoria, 
gives donations of groceries to 
families in need. The ‘‘9/ 10 Club’’ 
of St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic 
Church provides some breakfasts. 
The ‘‘Upper Room’’ provides 
lunch for some _ from_ public 
donations, and St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church has a ‘‘Soup 
Kitchen’’ several evenings a week 
— funded from their Session 
Fund. 

This project was started by some 
of our young people in November, 
1982. It quickly grew and is now 
for the most part sustained by 
more mature members, assisted by 
some. of the young folk. From a 
beginning when we fed ten or 
twelve, we received as many as 125 


some evenings. This figure 
dropped to 60-80 a night during 
the summer months, but is once 
again on the increase. We expect if 
will keep growing during the 
winter months. 


The Soup Makers have 
volunteer staff of from four to 
eight who start work early on 
Tuesday mornings. Sufficient soup 
is made for the two or three 
evenings that week when the 
kitchen is open. Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings 
were cut to Tuesday and Thurs- 
days during the summer when staff 
were on holidays, but we are back 
to three evenings again for the 
winter months — if funding 
continues to be available in the 
face of rising costs. However, as 
our work becomes more widely 
known, donations — several from 
as far away as Ontario — are 


coming in. 


What kind of people do we 
serve? Generally young men, a few 
girls, and a few older men who, 
now being unemployed, are find- 
ing the going especially difficult. A 
very few might be classed as drop- 
outs on the wrong track — 
alcohol, drugs, etc., for whom the 
future appears grim. No one has 
ever given us cause for concern, 
and the fact that one member of 
staff has been called ‘‘The Lady in 
Blue,’’ while another is _ af- 
fectionately’ called ‘‘Mom’’ by 
some of the native people, show 
the loving response given when we 
show we care. 


One member of staff spent 
unnecessary time clearing a table 
while she eavesdropped on a 
conversation between four young 
men. Three were trying to per- 
suade their companion to accept 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. It may 
have been a primitive type of 


inversion attempt, but they were 
tainly serious and worked at it 
til closing time when they had to 
| asked to leave. 

‘An Indian told of his wife 
jalking out on him the day he was 
id off from his job. Now he and 
friend who owned a _ boat 
gether were putting every cent of 
foney they got into repairs — 
laking many parts themselves in 
rder to make it’ seaworthy. That 
‘as why they came to the kitchen 
or food. With luck they hoped to 
egin fishing by the first of July, 
nd with pride he added: ‘‘We 
yon’t owe anyone a cent except 
nis church who has helped us out 
— we’re fishermen, we’ll make 
-? He hasn’t been to the kitchen 
ince the end of June. 

_As a young man played the 
riano one evening after having had 


JUNE 4-—JULY 27 
Biblical Hebrew 
New Testament Greek 


JUNE 4-22 

J. J. M. Roberts, The Book of Job * 
Charles Ryerson, Eastern Paths and 
Christian Explorations * Edward 
Dowey, Four Reformers: Erasmus, 
Luther, Mintzer, Calvin * Thomas 
Long, Preaching the Gospel of Mark 
* Manford Saunders, Sexuality Ed. 
and the Faith Community * Peggy 
Way, Theological Contributions of 
the Local Pastor. 


JUNE 25—JULY 13 

David Dorsey, Land of the Bible * 
Henry Bowden, Main Themes in 
American Church History * Mark 
Taylor, Theology of Schleiermacher 
* William Carl, Preaching Christian 
Doctrine * Martin L. Harkey, Devel- 
oping Leadership in the Local Church 
* Donald Capps, The Bible in Pas- 
toral Care. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
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JULY 16—AUGUST 3 

David Balch, The Book of Acts * Ed- 
uard Wildbolz, Reformed Theology 
and Its Impact on Society * Marvin 
McMickle, From Decision, To Design, 
To Delivery: Approaches to Preach- 
ing * David Weadon, Hymnology: 
Gregorian Chant to 20th Century * 
John Savage, Lab I — Encountering 
the Inactive Church Member and 
Lab i — Development of Trainers for 
Lab |. 


JULY 16-27 
Freda Gardner and Robert Jacks, 
Drama in Worship and Education. 


JULY 30 - AUGUST 3 
Charles Willard, Tools for Theological 
Study * Maria Harris, Teaching and 
Religious Imagination. 


i meal, one of the staff remarked 
o a lad who had earlier been 
sitting with the pianist: ‘‘We’re 
njoying the music, it is 
seautiful.’’ He replied: ‘‘That’s 
Bach,’’ then named the piece, 
adding ‘‘Just listen’?! Two weeks 
later these two lads played classical 
duets for some thirty minutes. 

For many, coming to the Soup 
Kitchen is almost the end of the 
road, yet coming in contact with 
people who care can give them new 
hope. Sometimes a lad will empty 
his pockets — only a few coins, 
occasionally a dollar or two — for 
the kitchen funds. Several who 
helped with a heavy project one 
evening were given a couple of 
dollars, which they immediately 
handed back. Only a very few 
leave without coming to say 
“Thank You,’’ and some offer 
help when we are short-staffed. 

When we have an opportunity, 
we speak a word for Jesus and we 
try to show love and concern in his 


Each summer school course carries credit for three semester hours (each language 
course, six semester hours) in M.Div., M.A., and Th.M. programs. Provision is also 
made for unclassified students. 

For full information write to Summer School Office, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
CN821, Princeton, NJ 08542 or phone (609) 921-8252. 

Princeton Theological Seminary admits qualified students of any race, color 
and national or ethnic origin and without regard to handicap or sex. 


To an adult looking back on his/her early years of life, attending a 
Christian camp may have been a spiritual turning point. Ask any 
group of Christians: “How many of you made life-changing decisions 
at a Christian camp in your childhood or youth?” A large proportion 
will raise their hands. Camp is one of the greatest evangelistic 
opportunities in all of Christendom. 


At Ontario Bible College, Christian camping is very important. 
We offer 3 vocational majors to train you for leadership in this 
strategic ministry at home and abroad: 


name, knowing that he had said 1. Pastoral Studies/Camping 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of Pei coe ; 
the least of these — ye did it unto ; SSIONS In ping 

of? 3. Christian Education/Camping 
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Interested in winning children and young people to Christ in a Day 
Camp or Residential Camp? 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 
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This month’s ‘‘Suggestion Box’’ was 
submitted by Mr. Bob Wicks of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. 


view. 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Hans Zegerius 


‘Speaking Out....of what?’’ 


\X / hen ‘‘Churchmen speak out on Invasion of Grenada,’’ I am 
perfectly comfortable with it, though I may disagree with their 


When the. Moderator of the 109th General Assembly speaks as 
“‘representative’’ of my church, however, I become directly involved, for 
representation always implies a degree of identification. Therefore, I wish 
that Dr. MacDonald had not used that term in the statement published in 


December. 


When he speaks of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and the work of God’s 
grace, he may well be a spokesman 
for the church, for in so doing he 
speaks together with us all, who 
are subject to the Bible as the 
supreme standard of our faith and 
life. His speaking then has the 
scope and limitation which we all 
share. But when he goes as far 
afield as in this statement, so that 
the connection with the Gospel is 
sO vague and complex as to defy 
definition, he cannot and does not 
speak for me, a fellow-minister, 
nor for my congregations, nor for 
the presbytery and the synod of 
which I am a member, nor for the 
109th General Assembly, at which 
I was a commissioner. 

I cannot and will not be iden- 
tified with a statement which 
implies: 1) that the United States 
endeavours to impose a govern- 
ment upon the people of Grenada, 
2) which calls the invasion of 
Grenada a debacle, and 3) which 
calls the President of the United 
States of America a liar. Oh, I 
know, the language used is so 
carefully phrased and so sweetly 
ambiguous that this last point can 
be denied. But the point is: being 
made, nevertheless. 

For almost a lifetime I have 
witnessed the corruption of 
language and the cover-up of 
brutal occupations and oppression 
by totalitarian powers, who call 


violence ‘‘peace efforts,’’ 
blackmail ‘‘negotiations,’’ and 
brutal conquest ‘‘liberation.’’ 
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Were we, in Holland in 1940, not 
welcomed into the _ glorious 
“‘Aryan’’ race, when our freedom, 
our heritage, our cities, and the 
blood of our people were trampled 
into the dust? It has not stopped 
since. Lenin’s saying, that the 
blood of the masses is dung on the 
fields of the Revolution, has 


..churchmen simply do 
not have the 
.to judge 


expertise... 
of aavise governments. 


become horrible reality again and 
again. 

An invasion, by any other name, 
is still an invasion. Do I need to list 
the countries so caught in the claws 
of ‘‘liberation’’? It will suffice to 
mention that no Moderator or 
church authority has had the 
courage to call the presence of 
Cuban regiments, supplied and 
financed by Russia, in places as far 
flung as Angola and Ethiopia, an 
‘‘invasion.’’ Not to mention other 
— strangely almost without ex- 
ception communist — examples of 
military might on soil foreign to it. 
But when the United States tries to 
put a stop to such crushing of 
human rights and freedoms on its 


side of the world-oceans, it seems ; 


outrageous to me that servants of 
Jesus Christ all at once speak so 


and content of the statement. [| 
think the whole church should! I 
demonstrates to me the ie: 


that it is time that we recognize 
that in our complex, 


and 40 countries in | 
terrorism, civil war, and outwanln 
aggression are epidemic and 
constant, churchmen simply do. 
not have the expertise, the military 
intelligence, and _ the political 
acumen to judge or 


advisgl 
governments of nations, great or 
small, in matters of international 


politics. . 
If we cannot, or will not say, 
“Thus says the LORD!’’ — why 


don’t we put our hands on our 
mouths before we speak that to 
which neither the Lord Jesus nor 
the Word of God has com- 
missioned us? 4 

oO 


Hans Zegerius is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s, Arthur, and St. Andrew’s, Gor- 
donville, Ont. 


Ed. note: Dr. MacDonald is also 
Secretary of the Ecumenical 
Relations Committee and has been 
designated ‘“‘Ecumenical Officer’’ 
by the Administrative Council of 
The Presbyterian Church’ in 
Canada. He writes not only as 
Moderator, but in these other 
capacities as well. 

For other reactions to the above- 
mentioned statement on the in- 
vasion of Grenada see ‘‘Letters.”’ 


ear Editor, 

As I try to write a word 
‘it should be relevant to 
jur readers, I find it more dif- 
‘ult than usual. As I write, it is 
st a few days before Christmas. I 
int to express my best wishes for 
jur readers that they might all 
ve a Merry Christmas, and a’ 
‘onderful New Year, but I should 
ive done that the last time! The 
V, radio and the business in the 
opping centres all remind me 
bat it is Christmas, but I still have 
fouble coping with deadlines 
hen I write for the media. 

I have other things I want to tell 
bur readers, but how does one 
‘rite about wars, and rumours of 
‘ars, when the choirs are singing 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
jen.’’ I have just come back from 
Nttawa where I joined with leaders 
f five other Churches in Canada, 
nd the President of the Canadian 
ouncil of Churches, to meet with 


—— From THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald 


the leaders in our Parliament. We 
dined with the Prime Minister in 
his residence, and we had con- 
ferences with leaders of the 
Progressive Conservative and the 
New Democratic Parties. We had a 
breakfast arranged by our own 
(Rev.) Walter McLean, and we 
talked for over an hour about the 
dangers of deploying nuclear 
weapons. We spent part of an 
afternoon talking with the news 
media. 

You will understand me when I 
say it is not easy to send out an 
optimistic message for the New 
Year. Not only have we discovered 
and manufactured weapons 
sufficient in power and numbers to 
destroy all life on this planet many 
times over, but just yesterday came 
the news that both the U.S.A. and 
Russia have now developed a laser 
beam that will cause instant and 
permanent blindness in persons at 
a distance of up to one mile. 


Perhaps it is in the mingling of 
the Christmas Message with the 
possible terror of Nuclear War, 
that gives us God’s message for his 
world. If he was willing to give his 
Son for us, and our salvation is he 
not able to save us even from our 
own folly? But I hear someone 
ask, ‘‘But many have not received 
that gift as their Saviour and 
Lord!”’ 

My dear Editor, ‘‘How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation?’’ (Hebrews 2:3) 

Surely we need to be much in 
prayer, not that God remove us 
from this hour, but that he will 
make us sufficient for these times. 
It is not his will that any should 
perish, but let us not be found 
wanting in our use of the gifts 
which he has given to us. 


eng 4e monn ef 


GLEANINGS ] (TELEVISION FOR THE PEOPLE 


And man is a spirit 
And symbols are his meat, 
So pull not down the steeple 
In your monied street. 


For money chimes feebly, 
Matter dare not sing — 
Man is a spirit, 
Let the bells ring. 
Louis MacNeice 
from Holes In The Sky 


ea 


BY THE PEOPLE! 


Canada’s daily Christian program 
Check your local listings. 
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The Service of God 
by William H. Willimon. Published by 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 239 pp. 
1983. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$14.80. 


The author of this book is well 
known to ministers and lay people 
across the United States for his 
articles, books, and workshops on 
the role of worship in Christian 
life. He is, perhaps, less well 
known in Canada than he deserves 
to be. 

The last book by Dr. Willimon 
to be reviewed in these pages was 
Worship as Pastoral Care, 
published in 1979, when he was a 
member of the faculty at Duke 
Divinity School in North Carolina. 
Since that time he has become the 
pastor of Northside United 
Methodist Church in Greenville, 
South Carolina. This is a return to 
his first love. Prior to his teaching 
at Duke Divinity School, he was a 
Methodist pastor to congregations 
in Georgia and South Carolina. 
His return to parish life prompted 
several articles from his pen 
concerning the move, at least one 
of which appeared in the Christian 
Century. 

This book, The Service of God, 
is a serious attempt to indicate the 
relationship between worship and 
ethics. It sets out to answer a 
question that challenges worship 
leaders and worshippers alike: 
‘“‘What difference does worship 
make to the moral life of the 
Christian community?”’ 

In an interesting discussion of 
the factors forming Christian 


character, he draws particular 
attention to three. Christian 
character, he believes, is formed 


within a society, a community of 


Book REVIEWS 


Christian believers. In terms of 
practice, Christian character is 
formed by a lifelong cultivation of 
virtues. ‘‘If you watch what I do, 
you can tell whom I worship’’ (p. 
32) (In this connection he answers 
the familiar criticism that many 
Christians ‘‘worship simply out of 
habit.’’ That may be, but what is 
wrong with that? Dr. Willimon 
reminds the critic that our par- 
ticipation is no less sincere simply 
because it is habitual! And indeed, 
what possibility has worship to 
influence the lives of those for 
whom worship is not habitual?) 
And thirdly, Christian character is 
formed by sharing the Christian 
vision — of a new world, of the 
reign of God in human life. Moral 
character comes out of our vision 
of the future, as well as out of our 
past history and present decisions. 

In the course of ten chapters, the 
relationship between worship and 
the moral life is thought through in 
terms of the sacraments, (with 
helpful reminders of how im- 
portant these were to Calvin and 
Wesley in the moral formation of 
Christians), in terms also of the 
ordinances of the church, with 
particular reference to marriage, 
the centrality of prayer, and the 
meaning of the offering as an 
expression of our self-giving to 
God. 

I have read this book carefully, 
because the subject is one of great 
interest and concern to anyone 
who has ever had the responsibility 
of leading others in The Service of 
God. A thoroughgoing belief that 
there is indeed a relationship 
between worship and ethics is one 
we share with Dr. Willimon. And 
because there is so much in the 
book that is stimulating and 
helpful, it would be unfair to the 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, QUEBEC CITY 


is planning to celebrate the 225th For information regarding planned events write: . 


Anniversary of the beginning of 
the Congregation throughout 
1984. 
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Anniversary Committee 
P.O. Box 161 
EIGV< 


Quebec GIR 4P3. 


readers of The Record to overlook 
the language and style of a boa 
that is otherwise so valuable. Take, 
as an example, the following 
sentence from Chapter Three = 
chapter that begins with greg 
promise to show the relation 
between our work in worship an¢ 
our work in the world! 
The timidity, the ove 
scrupulosity, and the paralyzin 
anxiety that one _ observe 
among many may be testimon 
that we live in such insecure, 
unpredictable, homeless, re. 
ritualized circumstances that we 
dare not venture far in ou 
actions lest our painfull 
inadequate sense of identity be 
obliterated by the chaos ) 

uncertainty. (p 48) 

This sentence is not exceptional i ir 
its wordiness and complexity. 
Otherwise simple, worthwhile 
ideas are clothed in language anc 
sentence construction of suck 
unnecessary difficulty as to weary 
and irritate the reader, even one 
prepared for a challenge. The 
author has many worthwhile 
things to say to us. He should not 
say them in such a way as to arousé 
our suspicion, in this case un. 
founded, that nothing very 
profound is being said. 

When I suggest that we ought tc 
read this book, I do so with nc 
misgivings about the message if 
contains, but with some concerr 
for the language in which the 
message is cast. In fairness, the las 
word must be given to Dr. 
Willimon. In a_ sentence thai 
sounds like the author we muck 
admired in his earlier works, he 
writes: 

Whether it be the worship of 

God in sermons, marriage, the 

Eucharist, or hymns, the true 

test of our worship is how well 

we respond to the self-giving of 

God through our giving of 

ourselves. The sincerity of our 

thankfulness in worship will be 

Judged by whether or not we 

Show forth that thankfulness in 
our self-giving to others. God 
asks us only to do in our ethics 


what we do in our worship, 
intil our whole life is one 
sontinuous act of eucharistia. 
‘p. 203) 
| R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
D Sheldon MacKenzie is a minister of The 


‘ociate Professor in the Department of 
Agious Studies at Memorial University, 


'e Hermitage Journals 

| John Howard Griffin. Published 
| Image Books, Doubleday and Co., 
33. Available from Presbyterian 
‘blications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
iis, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 


| 
I 


scember 10, 1968, near Bangkok, 
nailand, where he was attending 
eeting of Asian and European 
gious leaders. He was elec- 
ycuted by a faulty electric fan 
nich fell on him. This amazing 
lan, a Trappist monk of in- 
national reputation and_in- 
ence, is largely responsible for 
e present-day interest, such as it 
_ in the hermetic life. That he 
jould have died as he did, when 
+ did, seemed to every civilized 
=rson a great tragedy. 

The choice of his biographer (by 
ie Merton Legacy Trust), in the 
2Tson of John Howard Griffin, 
yuld hardly have been more 
yrtunate. Griffin was already well 
nown to North American readers 
1rough his best-selling book Black 
ike Me and for two early novels, 
he Devil Rides Again and Nuni. 
1 Black Like Me he wrote of his 
«periences in the deep south from 
1e perspective of one who, quite 
terally, had become one of the 
lack people in modern America. 
le underwent a series of treat- 
ents that both darkened his skin 
nd contributed substantially to 
1e shortening of his life. This 
etermination to enter into the life 
f his subject in order to give some 
itegrity to his opinions and 
selings, and to see the world from 
1e vantage point of someone else, 
as one that he carried over into 
Titing the biography of Thomas 
ferton — so much so that there 
re times when, in fulfillment of 
is biographer’s dream, _ the 


_—— 


biography borders on 
autobiography. 

While working on the Merton 
biography, over a period of three 
years, he spent about two weeks 
each month at Gethsemani Abbey, 
the Trappist home of Thomas 
Merton. As time went on, he lived 
and worked completely within the 
little cinder-block cottage, well 
away from everyone else in the 
wooded grounds of the Abbey, 
that had been Merton’s hermitage. 
While there, he tried to follow the 
daily routine that had been the rule 
for Father Merton — up at 3.00 
a.m., observing the morning and 
evening worship times, stopping 
work only for a light lunch and an 
evening meal, and then to bed by 8 
or 9.00 p.m. In this way he tried to 
feel his way into the life Merton 
had lived, in the hope that the time 
would come when he might in- 
terpret the materials Merton had 
left behind as if the man himself 
were present with him. So sensitive 
did he become to the spirit of the 
man he admired that he quite 
unconsciously began to share the 
reactions to life around him, to 
people and events, as Merton 
would have done. 

One of the disciplines Griffin 
imposed on himself was the 
keeping of a daily journal. This 
journal served both as a record of 
work accomplished and a reminder 
of goals yet to be achieved, or 
questions still to be answered. The 
daily entries allow us to follow the 
changes that took place in the 
author himself — his increasing 
appreciation for Merton, his 
deepening spirituality, and the 
effects of his declining health. In 
his hands and through his eyes the 
ordinary, everyday things assume a 
significance that is a rebuke to 
those of us who allow natural and 


human reminders of God’s 
goodness and presence to go 
unnoticed. 


The emphasis on the place of 
silence in our lives, on the need to 
be alone, and the ability to be 
alone without ever being lonely — 
these are things all of us need to 
hear. The emphasis on a regular 
prayer life, which uses routine 


simply as an opportunity for 
communion with God, is a 
welcome reminder to all readers, 
but in particular to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
ministry within the People-of- 
God. 

This book cannot, indeed ought 
not, be read at a single sitting. It is 
meant to be read a day at a time, 
with time between each reading to 
think about what has been shared 
with us. It is an ideal companion to 
one’s daily devotions, and the only 
complaint is that it ends so soon. 

John Howard Griffin died in 
September, 1980, as his wife said, 
“fof everything.’’ But before he 
died, he so lived and worked that 
his readers have been left a sub- 
stantial legacy in the form of The 
Hermitage Journals. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
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in some way caring for the lesser 

ones? Knowing John as a friend, 

I’m sure he would agree with this, 

but his article is so carefully 

balanced that he may appear to 

give Christians an excuse to opt 

out of the real world of flesh and 
blood. 

Marius Felderhof, 

Dept. of Religious and 

Theological Studies, 

Westhill College, 

Selly Oak, 

Birmingham, England. 


Wonder and disappointment 
The letter of November 4 — 


Churchmen Speak Out on In- 
vasion of Grenada — left me with 
wonderment and disappointment. 

I wondered if this was a con- 
tinuation of our church leaders’ 
preoccupation with political ac- 
tivity. 

I wondered what Christian 
purpose was served by the chur- 


- chmen writing to Mr. MacEachen. 


I wondered if widely held 
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Presbyterian views were reflected 
in the letter. 

I wondered how the churchmen 
rationalized the anti-American 
bias of their letter with the 


TOURS OF DR. ERIC BEGGS 


May ‘84 — CALIFORNIA 
Oct. 10, ‘84 — CHINA 
For brochures write: 
Box 246 Orillia, Ontario L3V 6J6 
Travel arrangements by: 
Horizon and W.T.I. (Canada) Ltd. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4C 3C1 
Telephone 
(416) 482-1980. 


MARGARET MUNDY 


March 14-23. Bermuda Rendez-Vous. 

Visit this beautiful island with _ its 
turquoise waters and pink sands. Air, 
Hotel, Breakfast and Dinner, service 
charges and taxes included. 


March 12-24. Israel-Land of the Bible (with 
Rev. Wesley Ball) plus a London stop over. 
All meals included in this tour. A never to 
be forgotten Lenten pilgrimage. 

March 10-17. March Break in Portugal. 
Enjoy the Algarve in first class hotels. Air, 
Hotel, Breakfast and two half day tours 
included. 

April 20-28. Easter in Bermuda. 


May 20-June 5. Israel for 8 days and 8 days 
in Europe including Oberammergau. 


Oberammergau 
1984 


Out of our 38 tours, 13 are already sold 
out. Limited space is available on the 
following: 

17 days 
August 29 @ 


European Highlights 
June 20 
August 1 


Alpine Adventurer 
June 28 
July 26 


July 10 


Classical Europe 
July 19 

(Western Departure) 
July 20 June 6 
August 24 August 31 
September 14 


24 days 
Mrs. Hannah Nahirney 


Scandinavian Panorama 


Grenada Conference of Churches’ 
endorsement of the U.S. action as 
a ‘‘rescue mission,’’ which they 


‘commemorated by a National Day 


of Prayer and Thanksgiving on 
November 13. 

In short, I wondered at the 
naivete and political slant of the 
letter. What Christian message did 


departing April 14, 1984. 
17 days, all inclusive. 


For information and brochure 


contact the Tour Leader, 


THE REV. J.C. COOPER, D.D. (705) 322-3033. 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario LOL 1P0. 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 to October 8 Season 
7 Nights: Peterborough through 
Kawartha Lakes (return) or Peter- 
borough to Bay of Quinte (return) 
Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9J 
7H7. Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


Going somewhere? 
Why not take The 


Presbyterian Record 
along? 


Tour Hostess: Mrs. Heather Dalzell 


native of Prince Edward Island. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W. 


TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT, GREECE AND GREEK ISLES 


Mr. Dalzell is in his 18th year as minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ontario and is a former 
moderator of the Synod of Hamilton-London. He is a 


For best service and complete information write or phone: 


our church leaders wish to convey 

My disappointment flows from 
the total lack of initiative iy 
rushing human and_ materia 
resources to this mini-country 6 
100,000 souls with whom we cla 
involvement ‘‘since 1885 
Grenada cries out for help ing 
healing operation. What has beep 


Arrangements by: 
Wholesale Tours International 
1640A Avenue Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5M 3x9. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 

FLORIDA — many departures; 
varied destinations; 10, 14, 21 
and 30 day (stayput) tours 
Some meals included. 


Tucson and Scottsdale resorts. 
$1385.00 Twin. 


$1340.00 Twin. . 

— 26 day tours $1430.00 Twin. 

“The Franklin Smith Family”’ 

FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED © 

RR3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 

or 1-800-267-2183. 
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j AN INVITATION TO PRESBYTERIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
TO MAKE A TRAVEL DREAM COME TRUE. 
EXPERIENCE AN ADVENTURE TOUR OF ATLANTIC CANADA 
including NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GASPE AND CAPE BRETON. 


Enjoy a 16 day Summer Tour to the Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton retur- 

ning through the States of Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See in one delightful 

tour the quaint picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the Maritime Provinces. 

Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, Saint John and 

Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by deluxe motorcoach, August 5th, 1984. 
Escorted. Tour price $929.00 per person, twin sharing. Additional travel arrangements 

can be made for residents of Western Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. Tour 

may also be joined in Chatham, Ontario. 


Tour Escort: The Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell, B.A., B.D., S.T.M. ay 


July 30 
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“response thus far? 
here are the initiatives to 
ifolve our people — teachers, 
rkers, nurses,’ technicians, 
@sineers, etc., directly in_ this 


here is~ the leadership in 
énmunication, fellowship, and 
yer to determine their perceived 
eds? fee 
Where is the challenge to our 
lurch membership to share our 
jundance with their pressing 
‘eds? 
For a church claiming to ‘‘have 
ipt in close touch with the 
and’’ I believe our responses 
ive been woefully inadequate. 
ly conviction grows that our 
‘urch leaders are more prone to 
plitical activism than leadership 
iles in Christian social action. 
| G.D. Zimmerman, 
Nashville, Ont. 


oucheé 

Re. ‘Invasion of Grenada,” 
he Record, December, 1983; 
aving only recently become a 
‘ember of The _ Presbyterian 
hurch in Canada, I do not have a 
rge library of back numbers of 
he Record. 1 would appreciate 
nowing the issue which contained 
1€ article ‘‘Churchmen Speak Out 
gainst the Invasion’ of 
fghanistan.’’ 

Should it exist, I will compare it 
‘ith interest to the present article. 

Should it not exist, I will con- 
der further comment  super- 
uous. 


R.W. Kline, 
Orleans, Ont. 
d. note: It doesn’t. 


urprised and disconcerted 

I am writing in response to a 
etter which appeared in_ the 
Yecember ’83 issue of our 
-resbyterian Record. 

It is somewhat surprising, and at 
ast disconcerting, that our 
Aoderator, Donald MacDonald, 
as allowed his signature to appear 
n a quasi-political epistle which 
ondemns our American allies for 
ne invasion of Grenada, and 
ontains a number of inaccuracies. 


The United States of America 
(Reagan administration) 
responded to the request of the 
majority of members of the 
Organization of Eastern Carib- 
bean States, to intervene in 
Grenada. The non-democratically 
elected leftist regime of Mr. 
Maurice Bishop was deposed by 
the Cuban-backed communists, 
Mr. Bernard Coard, and then 
Hudson Austin. The Cuban 
military and other personnel on the 
island at the time of invasion 
spoke eloquently for the plans that 
Cuba had to use Grenada as a 
springboard to supply arms and 
ammunition to insurgents in other 
unstable Caribbean and South 
American countries. 

We should be grateful to the 
United States for their  in- 
tervention, which will allow free 
elections, and democracy to be 
restored to Grenada. Certainly the 
Grenadians are grateful. Letters, 
received from the islands, and 
newspaper reports support this 
contention. The Caribbean 
Conference of Churches may 
repeatedly call for ‘‘Reorganizing 
the Caribbean as a zone of peace,’’ 


Advertisement 


You’re Never 
Too Old To 
Hear Better 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid ofits kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4934, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1BI. 


The Joint Board of the Theological Colleges 
affiliated with McGill University 
(representing the Anglican, Presbyterian and United Church Colleges) 
invites applications for the half-time position of 


Executive Director 


The Montreal Institute for Ministry 


The Institute is an ecumenical enterprise providing field-based professional year of in- 
ministry training. The Executive Director is responsible to the Joint Board, to plan, ad- 
minister and co-ordinate all programmes offered by the Institute. Directors of Studies of 
the three Colleges and other resource persons support and assist the Executive Direc- 


tor. 


The initial appointment is for three years, with renewal possible. For a qualified can- 
didate a joint appointment with The Faculty of Religious Studies, McGill University is 
also possible. Salary is negotiable. Deadline for applications: 
March 1, 1984. 

This position requires a person with profound Christian commitment, suitable 
academic qualifications (doctorate preferred), administrative experience, leadership 
ability and a proven capacity to work in an ecumenical setting. 

Applications with curriculum vitae and three letters of reference should be addressed to 


The Chairperson, 


Executive Director Search Committee, 
The Montreal Institute for Ministry, 


3473 University Street, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

H3A 2A8 

Telephone: (514) 849-8511 
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but it is talking in a political 

vacuum. If Cuba is allowed to 

spread its influence on these small 

islands, one day they may find no 
churches in which to worship. 

Tan Hutchison, M.D., 

Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


Why pick on the Americans? 


As a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, I read with disbelief the 
article in your December, 1983 
issue entitled ‘‘Churchmen Speak 
Out on Invasion of Grenada.’’ My 
own recollection of the ‘‘invasion”’ 
by the Americans is that it was at 
the request of other Caribbean 
nations, who also supplied troops. 
I also note that no mention is made 
of the fact that Cuban troops were 
on Grenada, and that Soviet arms 
were found. 

The authors talk about ‘‘the 
Grenadian people being provided 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor S 
767-3153 


Cfurner § GParter 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


with the opportunity to establish 
peace and order under a govern- 
ment of their own choice and not 
one that is imposed upon them.’’ 
Bearing in mind the circumstances 
under which the Bishop govern- 
ment was destroyed, do they really 


believe this? ; 
I understand that no article has 


ever appeared in The Presbyterian 
Record concerning Soviet actions 
in various parts of the world. I 
must, therefore, ask the authors 
why they never criticize the 
Russians for their policies in 
Afghanistan, Eastern Europe 
(including Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia), Syria and _ Central 
America? Why never a word of 
reproach about Cuban _in- 
volvement in Angola, etc.? Don’t 
they have one word to say about 
the cold blooded shooting down of 
that Korean airliner with the loss 
of nearly 300 lives? Why is it only 
the Americans they pick on? 

The Americans have pulled out 
almost all of their troops from 


Thinking about 
advertising? 
Contact: Janice Waud Loper, 
Advertising Manager, 
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Grenada. Perhaps the authors 9; 
the above mentioned article coul 
tell me when the Russians will 6 
out of Afghanistan and 
Czechoslovakia, to name but tw 0 
countries they presently occupy. — 
J. Marks, 

Scarborough, Ont. 


A Barbadian perspective 
on the Grenada invasion 
I have recently returned from 
the Caribbean and take exception 
to the contents of the letter of 
November 4, 1983, sent to the 
Minister over the name of. the 
Canadian Council of Churches 
and our Moderator. ; 
A view on Grenada, which wai 
expressed in Barbados by ¢& 
member of the Caribbean Com. 
munity who participated in the 
relief of Grenada,went as follows: 
— Our brothers and sisters ir 
Grenada were being persecuted: © 

— The democratic process 0! 
Government had been suppressed 

— An oppressive regime was be 
ing established: 

— People were being mirdeae 
by the ruling group who had seizec 
power by force: 

— Help was requested (the 
Governor asked for assistance) anc 
they were not about to turn thei 
backs on their brothers in need. 
They were grateful in this connec 
tion to the Reagan Administratior 
which made it possible for them te 
help the Grenadians. 

A statement was also publishec 
in the local Barbados paper thai 
the people of Grenada were at. 
tempting to secure the return o! 
Grenadian students from Cuba 
East Germany and the Sovie 
Union. 

I. would strongly recommenc 
therefore, with all due respect, tha 
our Moderator ascertain the view: 
of the members’ of) Tim 
Presbyterian Church in Canadé 
prior to issuing a letter in the name 
of the church, which at the bes 
can only be described as biased. 

J.E. Gogan 
Islington, Ont 


G 


bminations for Moderator 
ithe 110th 
(sneral Assembly 


‘Of twenty-six presbytery 
fminations for Moderator of 
meral Assembly, five ministers 
seived the requisite support of at 
ist two presbyteries. They are 
phabetically): Dr. Everett Bean 
our presbyteries), minister of 
'thel Church, Sydney, N.S. and 
eputy, Clerk of. General 
ssembly; Dr. A.J. Calder (six 
esbyteries including one that was 
0 late), minister of St. Paul’s 
aurch, Peterborough, Ont.; S.J. 
ewart (three  presbyteries), 
inister of Grace Church, 
algary, Alta.; Douglas Wilson 
lwo. presbyteries), minister of 
[rst Church, Collingwood, Ont. 
‘The Rev. Douglas Crocker of 
ma Church, Willowdale, Ont., 
‘so received two nominations, but 
se second was late, disqualifying 
‘Ss nomination. 


xperimental Fund 

stablished 

-A generous and anonymous 
enefactor of the church has taken 
‘eps toward the establishment of 
n Experimental Fund, the pur- 
ose of which is to provide support 
Or experimental projects which 
im to proclaim the Gospel and 
urther the Kingdom of God. The 
‘und will offer grants to in- 
ividuals or groups within The 
’resbyterian Church in Canada, or 
o undertakings recommended by 
hem. Projects are to have a 
ractical application so that they 
an be shared with the church as a 
vhole. 

The Experimental Fund _ has 
lready supported one project — a 
Shurch Growth = study which 
ompared the congregational life 
nd- ministry of Presbyterian 
hurches which grew over a four- 
ear period to those that remained 
table or declined in numbers. The 
esearch for this project resulted in 
he publication of the book 
soundings of Congregational 


News 


Vitality; The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 1976 - 1980, and the 
pamphlet How Presbyterians 
Grow. It also provided the base for 
three other Church Growth 
publications. 

They Directors; ot the’) Ex- 
perimental Fund are happy to have 
had a part in enabling such ex- 
tensive research which has con- 
tributed tow ithe lifer Vof' /our 
denomination. They are. also 
committed to funding a new 
project in 1984 and wish to en- 
courage applications. Application 
forms may be obtained from: The 
Rev. Thomas Gemmell, Secretary 
of the Experimental Fund, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 1J7. 


Irish ecumenism 


(EPS) — Irish Roman Catholic 
Archbishops Tomas O  Fiaich 
(Armagh) and Dermot Ryan 
(Dublin) say ‘‘ecumenism is not a 
luxury,’’ but rather ‘‘an integral 
part of the work of reconciliation 
in fidelity to Christ.... Not least it 
involves seeking to- reach 
agreement in regard to those 
doctrinal and moral issues which at 
present divide us and prevent us 
from giving a united witness.’’ The 
two prelates were reporting on the 
synod of bishops in Rome which 
they attended late last year. 


Church leaders praise 
peace initiatives 

Prime Minister Trudeau’s peace 
initiatives were given a_ boost 
recently by the leaders of Canada’s 
major churches. However, the 
church leaders’ pushed _ for 
Canadian action on additional 
specific proposals which could 
contribute to world peace. These 
were contained in an 11-page brief 
presented to the Prime Minister at 
a luncheon meeting on Dec. 14, 
pricr to his visit to Washington, 
DCs 

‘‘We can conceive of no cir- 
cumstances under which the use of 
nuclear weapons could be justified 


and consistent with the will of 
God,’’ the church leaders stressed. 
They said that they were not 
calling for ‘‘unilateral, 
unreciprocated disarmament’’ but 
for ‘‘unilateral initiatives’’ that 
would ‘‘contribute to the process 
of broadly-based and mutual arms 
reduction.”’ 

Acknowledging that Canada as 
an ally must be ‘‘sensitive to the 
legitimate and widely accepted 
security interest of the United 
States,’’ the religious leaders 
nevertheless believe that ‘‘the 
Administration of President 
Reagan is sharply out of step with 
North American and Western 
national security traditions...” 
They ‘‘do not believe Canada 
should remain silent in the face of 
changing U.S. military policies and 
Strategies.”’ 

The brief presented to the prime 
minister contained several detailed 
proposals for Canadian policies. 
They were, in brief: 


Canada should 
— call on all nations with nuclear 


weapons to declare a no first- 


use pledge; 
—call for a halt in the 
deployments under way in 


Europe and seek a resumption 
of negotiations; 

— immediately end its involvement 
with both cruise and MX 
missiles, i.e. the production of 
components for both, and the 
testing of the cruise’ missile’s 
guidance system on Canadian 
territory; 

—support the nuclear freeze 
proposals of the UN _ and 
mobilize international support 
for them; 

— support international efforts to 
control arms trade through (a) a 
closer monitoring of the export 
of Canadian military com- 
modities and the requirement of 
full disclosure of all military 
export permits and of sub- 
sequent sales under such per- 
mits: (b) terminate grants in 
support of military industries; 

— make peacekeeping operations a 
top priority of the Canadian 
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News 


continued from previous page 


Armed Forces, and_ this 
peacekeeping role should guide 
the acquisition of new equip- 
ment for the Forces. 

The Church leaders 
‘‘associated’’ themselves with 
various elements of Prime Minister 
Trudeau’s peace initiatives, such as 
the rejection of space weapons, 
nuclear non-proliferation, and a 
five nation forum on_ nuclear 
weapons. They ask that the 
rejection of space weapons be 
extended to encompass all missile 
defence systems and urge that the 
five nation forum not simply 
become another occasion for 
stalemate or be seen as a 
replacement for current stalemated 
talks. They also praised the prime 
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minister’s efforts to develop a 
“third rail of political energy’’ and 
his proposals for revitalized 
negotiations for a European 
defence strategy that would not 
rely on nuclear weapons. 

For their part the churches are 
committed to long-term 
educational programmes about the 
threats to peace and the means of 
restoring it, and to working toward 
‘tthe removal of arsenals of 
destruction which frustrate the 
search for justice and which 
threaten life itself, in our land and 
throughout the world.”’ 

Representing the churches at the 
meeting with the prime minister 
were: Dr. Robert Binhammer, 
President of the Lutheran Church 
in America (Canada section); Dr. 
Russel Legge, President of the 
Canadian Council of Churches; 
Dim Clarke MacDonald, 
Moderator of the United Church 
of Canada; Dr. Donald Mac- 
Donald, Moderator of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada; 
Msgr. Dennis Murphy, General 
Secretary, Canadian Conference 
of Catholic Bishops; Mr. E. 
Regehr, Project Ploughshares; 
Archbishop E.W. Scott, Primate, 
Anglican Church of Canada; 
Bishop John Sherlock (London), 
President of the Canadian Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops; Dr. 
Ronald Watts, General Secretary 
of the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Reformed / Lutheran panel 
recommends more unity 


(Christian Century) — A panel 
of Reformed and _ Lutheran 
theologians in the United States 
has recommended to _ their 
denominations’ governing bodies 
that Reformed and _ Lutheran 
congregations jointly celebrate 
Holy Communion. The panel, 
which was appointed in 1981, also 
recommends that the churches 
grant full recognition to one 
another’s clergy and consider the 
formation of congregations that 
are both Presbyterian and 
Lutheran. ‘hic eight 
denominations represented in the 


panel have more than 13 million 


which belong to 
churches. The Reformed partie 
taking part in the dialogue includ 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A, 
the Reformed Church in Americ 
and the United Church of Christ 
Lutheran bodies represented in- 
clude the Lutheran’ Church ip 
America, the American Lutheran 
Church and the Association 6} 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches. — 

Although the report does no 
propose organic unity, it do 
maintain that the _ pare 
denominations should recogni 
that Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
members of the Reformed Church 
and the United Church of Chrisi 
belong to ‘‘churches in which the 
gospel is proclaimed and_ the 
sacraments are administere¢ 
according to the ordinance oj 
Christ.’’ For this reason the pane 
suggests that each denominatior 
designate two or three areas of the 
U.S. where Reformed ane 
Lutheran congregations mighi 
begin ‘‘extended co-operation.”” — 

The common _ statement als¢ 
suggests some specific steps fol 
parent denominations to take 
Among them: 

— Common study ‘‘at eack 
judicatory level’’ of scriptures, the 
histories and traditions of eacl 
church, and current theologica 
and liturgical renewal; j 

— Joint celebration of th 
Lord’s Supper among 
congregations and area ane 
regional bodies; 

— Invitation of ministers o: 
each tradition to preach and ir 
certain circumstances to preside a 
the Eucharist in the others 
churches; 

— Designation by each par. 
ticipating denomination of two o1 
three geographical areas wher 
common study, planning anc 
worship could be launched; 

The dialogues were _ initiatec 
through the Caribbean and Nort 
American Area Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformec 
Churches and the  Lutherar 
Council in the U.S.A. c 


cE DAYS AFTER his 100th birthday on 
/ 10, 1983, Dr. E.A. Wright delivered 
sermon at Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C. 
pictured about to cut the cake at a 
eon held in his honour following the 
ce. Standing beside him is Rev. 

‘on Strain, minister of Trinity. Rev. 

ht, who was ordained in 1928, is the 

st Presbyterian minister in the country. 
starting my second century stronger 

u began my first,’’ he says. 


Fs, i 


CONGREGATION OF Glenview Church, Toronto, recently 
cated a number of improvements to the church which were 

e for the benefit of the disabled. Included in the additions are a 
way and ramp, new washroom facilities accessible to 

elchairs, and equipment for the hearing impaired. The hearing 
2m is completely wireless, with the sound transmitted by infra- 


On Sunday, Dec. 4, the congregation 
of Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., 
completed renovations to their church 
building and dedicated several items 
including new pews, an_ illuminated 
cross made from an original (1877) pew, 
which was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
Stewart, and a dossal curtain, given by 
the Ladies’ Aid. In addition, one of the 
newly renovated classrooms was named 
the Gordon Nixon Room, in memory of 
a longtime Church School Superin- 
tendent. 


On Sunday, Dec. 4, the Rev. Lloyd 
Henderson was named _ minister 
emeritus of First Church, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. Mr. Henderson served as 
minister of First Church for 38 years, 
until his retirement in 1981, and remains 
very active in the church. He is also a 
former mayor of Portage. Dec. 4 was 
also Anniversary Sunday at First 
Church, which began holding services in 
1862. Following the morning service, 
the congregation gathered for lunch, 
prepared by the Ladies’ Evening Guild. 
The present minister of First is the Rev. 
Harvey Reichelt. 


‘ays, enabling those with receiving units to sit anywhere in the 


ch. The total cost of the improvements (some $30,000) is being 
through donations from individuals and groups in the 
jregation. A ‘‘Talent Auction” was also held. Pictured, from 

fo right, are: John MacFarlane, architect; Dr. J.J.H. Morris, 
ster of Glenview; Judge Paul Pickett; Mrs. Ruth McDonald 
tially hidden); Mrs. Mary McCullough; W.J. McDonald, clerk of 


ion; Norman McCullough. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of Strathcona 
Church, Kingston, Ont., was celebrated by 
the congregation on Oct. 30. Rev. Max — 
Putnam, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Gananoque, Ont., was the guest speaker. 
Dr. Putnam played a significant role in the 
establishment of Strathcona, as minister (at 
that time) of St. Andrew's Church, 
Kingston, which supported the new church, 
and as extension convenor of the 
presbytery. At a reception following the 
service, he presented (pictured, right) 
framed copies of two photographs taken 
shortly after the congregation was 
established, to Rev. Donald B. Hanley, 
minister of Strathcona. 


THE W.M.S. OF FIRST CHURCH, Port Colborne, Ont., recently 
celebrated their 70th anniversary, with Dr. Margaret Kennedy as 
guest speaker. Following the morning service, Dr. Kennedy spoke 
to the congregation about her experiences as a missionary in India 
and held a slide show for the Sunday school children. She is 
pictured (far left) with Mrs. Robert Fraser (centre) and Mrs. William 
Sands. 
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A NEW CLASSIC ORGAN was dedicated recently at St. James 
Church, Truro, N.S., in memory of Professor Haralds Berino, 
church organist for 27 years, and others in whose names memorial 
gifts were given. Pictured, from left to right, are: Mrs. Doris 
McKinley, organist and choir director; Mrs. Haralds Berino; Mrs. | 
Donald Crosby, who presented the organ; and Rev. Clair MacLeod, 
minister of St. James. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Dartmouth, N.S. recently celebrated 
the 31st anniversary of the formation of the congregation. At the 
same time, the 15th anniversary of the appointment of Rev. P.A. 
McDonald as minister of the congregation was recognized. Gifts 
were presented to Mr. McDonald, including a new gown. Pictured, 
from left to right, are: G.C. Ryan, representative elder, Mrs. P.A. 
McDonald, and Rev. McDonald, and A. Sutherland, senior elder. 


9 
Ay 


ON SUNDAY, OCT. 23, the ‘‘Aitcheson Memorial Window’ was 
dedicated at Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., to the memory of 
George and Janet Aitcheson, who in 1842 were among the early 
Downie settlers. The first copy of a book on the history of the 
family was presented by Mrs. Jean Aitcheson (far left) to W.T. 
Smith, clerk of session. Musical soloist for the service was Mrs. 
Rosalie (Aitcheson) Cowan (second from right) and Rev. H.F. 
MacNeill, minister of Avonton Church, conducted the dedication. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, 


N.B., recently celebrated their 149th anniversary. In conjunction 
with the anniversary, a reception was held for Rev. Steven C.H, 
Cho, minister of St. Stephen’s and of The Kirk in St. George, W 
this past October was honoured by Faith Theological Seminary i 
Pakistan with a Doctor of Divinity degree. Dr. Cho is pictured w 
Mrs. Yvonne O’Brien, and Mrs. O’Brien’s father, Ronald Estey, 
both elders of St. Stephen’s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF dedicated service were recognized during the 
148th Anniversary Service of St. Andrew’s and St. James’ Churt 
Cardinal, Ont., when a plaque was presented to Herb Byers, wht 
was ordained as an elder in 1933. Pictured following the presen- | 
tation, held Oct. 30, are (left to right): Rev. Jack Urquhart, minis 
of St. Andrew's and St. James’; Mr. Byers and his wife, Brenda 


- 
I 


Tom Amell, who made the presentation on behalf of the ; 


f 


congregation; Rev. Earl Smith of Brockville, Ont., guest speaker 
the Anniversary Service. 


4 
iy 


‘ 


PICTURED BURNING THE MORTGAGE on the manse of St. 
Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., are members af the board of 
trustees (left to right): Dr. Bob Brain, chairman, Ralph Blatchfore 
secretary, and Grant Devolin, treasurer. The manse building was 
originally built as a church school extension for St. Andrew's 
Church, Belleville, and from 1960-63 it served as the worship faci 
for St. Columba until the present church building was erected. 
Since then, the manse has housed the church's ministers and the 
families. The present minister of St. Columba is Rev. Jack Ar- 
chibald. 


10 organist’s hymn books were 

ated to the memory of Robert 

‘eth Cochrane at Renfrew Church, 

rew, Ont., on Nov. 14. The-books 

| given by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey A stained glass window was dedicated 
yrson and Mr. and Mrs. Kirk tothe Glory of God in memory of Peter 
f2rson. A piano was also dedicated Dyck at St. Giles Church, St. 
memorial gift from many families Catharines, Ont., on Nov. 27. 

ec congregation. Mr. Cochrane was 

fe tganist at Renfrew Church for 34 

s. On Nov. 21 the Pembroke Centre 

fhe Royal Canadian College of 

nists presented an organ recital in 

nemory. 


| window was given in memory of George Smyth, a faithful elder and church member, 
is wife, Catharine, and her family. 


E CONGREGATION AND Sunday School of St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont., recently 
npleted their mission project for 1983. The project’s theme was ‘‘Helping to Heal,’’ and 
goal was the raising of $3,000 to furnish a four-bed room in the Changhua Christian 
spital in Changhua, Taiwan. The opening day speaker for the five-week long project was 
ne Petrie. Each following Sunday some part of the work carried out in the hospital was 
2d out by members of the congregation. A banner with a map of Taiwan showing the 
ses where mission work is being carried out was hung on the church wall, and the 

gress of the undertaking was marked on a ‘‘thermometer chart’’. Rev. Murray Garvin, 
ciate Secretary of the Board of World Mission with responsibility for Mission 

ication, was the guest on the final Sunday. He was presented with the money raised 

=r $4,000) by Ron Agnew, chairman of the Mission Committee, and Timothy Croker of 
Sunday School. Rev. Stanley Self, minister of St. Paul’s, wrote a hymn for the oc- 

ion. Pictured are some members of the Sunday School with their project envelopes. 


THE 134TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., was celebrated on 
Oct. 23, with a former member of the 
congregation, now minister at Monkton, 
Ont., Rev. Bert Vancook, the guest 
speaker. Three stained glass windows were 
dedicated. One honoured the memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hossack and was 
given by Miss Jean Hossack. Another was 
given in memory of the first minister of St. 
Paul’s, Rev. E.R. Hutt, his wife and 
members of the Hutt family. It was 
presented by seven grandchildren of Rev . 
Hutt. The third window was donated by 
members of the congregation and is pic- 
tured behind Carl Palmer, chairman of the 
window committee. 


ANNIVERSARY 


70th — Westmount Presbyterian Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 20, 1983, (Rev. 
Raymond E. Glen). 


O 
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DEATHS > 


RATTRAY, REV. DR. ALEXANDERA 
77, a retired Presbyterian minister, die 
in Victoria, B.C., October 2, 1983. 

Dr. Rattray graduated with a B.S 
from Acadia University, Wolfvill 
N.S., and a B.D. degree from Th 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que 
and won the Penman Scholarship an 
the Calvin goldmedal. In 1943 } 
received his Ph.D. from Chicag 
University for his thesis on the histor 
of religions. He spent two further yea 
at the University of Chicago prior t 
enlisting as an Army Chaplain in 194 
and did service overseas for one yea 
He taught school for several yea 
following his armed service. 

Dr. Rattray served pastorates ji 
Wilkie, Sask., Whitehorse, Yuko 
Territories, West Vancouver, and Kno 
Church, Victoria, B.C., and Ile Perro 
Que. He retired from the active ministt 
in 1964, due to ill health. 

He was the author of Rhymes of 
Kootenay Pastor, A Scotsman Speak 
and a novel, Blood on the Heather. 

Dr. Rattray is survived by his wife 
Verna May (nee Brookes), a daughte: 
Catherine Brookes Roberts, and a sor 
Alexander David. : 


BROWN, DONALD M., 62, Clerk of th 
Presbytery of Paris, an elder of Centré 
Church, Brantford, Ont. for the past 2 
years, Dec. 26, 1983. 

CAMPBELL, HERBERT C., 73, elder ¢ 
Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., cho 
member for over 50 years, Nov. If 
1983. 

CAMPBELL, MELVILLE EARL, 8: 
long-time elder, clerk of session fe 
many years, and life-long member ¢ 
Carmel Church, Hensall, Ont., Aus 
12, 1983. 

COLCLOUGH, MISS ANNETTA, 94, 
life-long supporter of The Presbyteria 
Church in Canada, and a _ forme 
member of the Presbyterian Church ¢ 
Dinsmore, Sask., and Rosetown, Sask 
aunt of Miss Agnes Hislop, one of ou 
missionaries in India, Nov. 13, 1983. 

DYCK, PETER J., (PETE), 60, elder of S 
Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont 
May 8, 1983. 

FINDLAY, MRS. FRED (MARTHA), 8: 
long time member of First Churcl 
Regina, Sask., Nov. 20, 1983. 

FINLAY, JENNIE, 89, member of Kno 
Church, Gorrie, Ont., life member ¢ 
W.M.S., Nov. 25, 1983. 

GRANT, DONALD, 89, long time elder c 
Westminster Church, Smiths Fall: 
Ont., Oct. 15, 1983. 

HILLIER, ALFRED JOHN, 84, elder fe 
42 years and a long-time choir membe 
of Knox Church, Camlachie, Ont., Oc 
25, 1983. ; 

JOHNSTON, H. GORDON, 70, membe 
of the board of managers, treasurer an 
a trustee of Knox Church, Canningtor 
Ont., Oct. 30, 1983. 

LOCKHART, LT. COL. OWEN M 
Q.C., 68, elder for many years at S 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Dei 

17, 1983. 


»EACHERN, DOUGLAS M., elder for 
45 years of St. Andrew’s Church, South 
3ldon, Ont., secretary-treasurer of St. 
‘Andrew’s Cemetery Board, June 14, 
1983. 

*7ARLANE, JOHN, 75, elder and long- 
‘ime choir member of St. John’s 
» Church, Grimsby, Ont., Nov. 22, 1983. 
| -AUGHLIN, HOWARD E.L., long- 
‘ime elder and representative elder of 
‘Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, 
‘Ont., Dec. 15, 1983. 

MILLAN, ROBERT BLAKE, 54, elder 
of Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., Nov. 15, 
1983. 

“ARS, MISS GEORGIE MAY, 81, life- 
long member of the Greenock Church, 
St. Andrews, N.B., who gave many 
lyears of service to the. W.M.S., Guild, 
‘and Sunday School, Nov. 20, 1983. 
CIVER, ARTHUR, 86, elder for over 25 
‘years and long-time member of St. 
‘Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., Nov. 
23, 1983. 

fF WELL, THOMAS, long-time member 
‘of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Nov. 29, 1983. 

f. MSAY, RALPH STRATHIE, 76, elder 
‘for 31 years and long-time member of 
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wir, Rev. Donald G.A., New Liskeard, 
| St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Oct. 16, 
1983. 

ites, Rev. T.R., New Glasgow, West- 
minster Church, N.S., Nov. 10, 1983. 


RECOGNITIONS 
yok, Rev. Dennis, Kapuskasing, St. 
John’s Church, Ont., Sept. 28, 1983. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
| MODERATORS 
‘nod of Atlantic Provinces 


wrney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. 
Murdo Marple, P.O. Box 132, 
Stellarton, N.S., BOK 1S0. 

‘ookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.1I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., C1A 612. 

alifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

ttle Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO. 

ew Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
100. 

ctou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., AlA 1J5. 

10rburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 

-N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Summerside Presbyterian Church, 
P.E.I., Presbyterian Record convener 
and mission budget treasurer for many 
years, Aug. 16, 1983. 


.SWAN, ROBERT J., 93, long-time elder of 


Knox Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., Nov. 
20, 1983. 

TAYLOR-MUNRO, MRS. G. (MARIE), 
65, wife of the Rev. Granville Taylor- 
Munro, a retired Presbyterian minister; 
former member at Knox Church, Jarvis 
and Chalmers, Walpole; life member of 
W.M.S., Dec. 13, 1983. 

TOMLINSON, CAPTAIN WILFRED 
GEORGE, 73, elder and long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, 
Grimsby, Ont., Nov. 22, 1983. 

WALKER, CAMERON CAMPBELL, 39, 
elder of Burns Church, Mosa, Glencoe, 
Ont., member of choir, active church 
worker; (the result of an accident), Aug. 
30, 1983. 

WATLING, JAMES A., 95, elder for 73 
years; charter member and elder in St. 
Paul’s. Church, Black River Bridge, 
N.B., since 1926, clerk of session for 24 
years, Sunday school superintendent 
and choir member for many years, Nov. 
25, 1983. oO 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679. Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. ; 

Montreal, Céte des Neiges Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet Street, St. Laurent, Que., H4L 
2K 1. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KISOR1. 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Mountain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.J. Urquhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., 
KOE 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Acton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Peter 
Barrow, 38 Edith St., Georgetown, 
Ont., L7G 3B1. 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
N8. 
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\ tained Glass 


)(demonialddindows 


TRADITIONAL orn CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs UPON Request 


Robert Mredausland 
Limited snceisse" 


3.0 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO, ONT.M8Z 224 


GLASS ito 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for-Brochure™ 


Ins al AX BULLAS. = 


AMA aN 
Ri W\ 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOFHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
© Traditional and modern designs 
¢ Repairs ® Releading 
© New Frames ¢ Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 


MORRISON CONTRACTING 
Additions, renovations, general car- 
pentry. Plans and permit. Contact 298- 
6914 or 746-2625 for all your home and 
office improvements. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 
For further information 


write to 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 
UTOPIA, Ontario, LOM 1TO. 
(Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 
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Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s 
Corners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. 
R.W. Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, 
Ont., NOB 1Z0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: The 
Rev. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1CO0. (Effective 
July, 1984) 

Islington, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Brian Ross, St. Andrew’s Humber 
Heights Church, 1579 Royal York Rd., 
Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. (Effective Ist 
June, 1984) 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 


Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cee ane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 
Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont Rev. 


Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 


M3C 3A3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church; 
Millbrook, Grace Church, | plus 
chaplaincy at Trent University, 


Peterborough, Ont., Kev. M.R. 
Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peter- 
borough, Ont., K9J 6G2. 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thor- 
nhill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian. Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 


Woodville, 


Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 


Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 


Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, and Hastings, 


St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Campbelly iP Our Box 17,133 
bellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal 
MacInnis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., 
KOM 1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont., N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and_ West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 
Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and. Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0O. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 


Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- ° 


sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 


MOVING GRANTS 


The Canadian Transfer Association’s Moving 
Grant Program provides grants of up to a 
maximum of $3,000.00 of the relocation costs of 
all household and personal effects to individual 


Canadians, businesses, non-profit organizations 


and churches. 


For information on how to qualify for your grant, 
telephone The Canadian Transfer Association Head 
Office at 416-665-6935, or write Moving Grants, P.O. 
Box 274, Thornhill, Ontario L3T 3N3. 
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North Pelham, First Church, and Rockwa 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Norman Hutchinson, 19 Clarem 
Circle, Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCo 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., 
2C0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Ma 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Be 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO0. " 
Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Re’ 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue Nort 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. i 
Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Brud 
Gourlay, Box 305, Hartney, Man 
ROM 0X0. a 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercre 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn / 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Curren 
Sask., S9H 1RS. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Cresce) 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescen 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleith, Sask., Re 
Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kiplin 
Sask., SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Re 
J.E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone Crescent, S 
Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumt 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Re 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E 
Calgary, Alta., T2B1Y9. 

Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, ar 
Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TOl 
1PO. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, ar 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Re 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Stree 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

New Westminster, First Church, B.C., Re 
Dr. W.R. Bell, 838 Chestnut St., Ne 
Westminster, B.C., V3L 4N2. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.D 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2 
SUR, 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Miramichi: 
The Rev. Robert Sparks, 
R.R. 1, HARCOURT, New Brunswic! 
EOA 1TO. 
Telephone: (506) 785-4383 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of British Columbia: 
The Rev. H.J.H. Kouwenberg, 
4552 Cascade Avenue, 
PRINCE GEORGE, British Columbia, | 
V2M 6J5. 
Telephones: (604) 564-6494 (C) 
(604) 563-3410 (R) 


a 


Jn getting away 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


a ebruary — the month of exodus, the going away time, the journey 
ig from cold to warm, the occasion to ‘‘get away from it all.”’ 

Canadian Presbyterians did not invent the exodus by choosing a 
yuthern destination in the cold, bleak winter. It had happened long 
efore, when the people of God were led out from slavery to freedom, 


-om the land of Egypt to the land of promise. Such a difference in travel 
‘me! Today, a few hours in a jet aircraft; then, some forty years of 
vandering in the wilderness. They weren’t seeking warm weather. Egypt 
ad become too hot for them mind you, but it was the heat from the 


iscomfort of being slaves. 


Then there was. Elijah. 
Xemember how he ‘‘got away 
rom it all’’? With God’s help, this 
yrophet of the Lord had dared to 
tand up against the 450 prophets 
yf Baal and had come out the 
fictor. God had shown his power 
ind presence in the fire that 
yurned up the water-soaked of- 
ering. Elijah and his people were 
jelighted. But Queen Jezebel 
wasn’t. They were her special 
srophets and they had _ been 
Jestroyed. Turn about was fair 
jlay. She vowed she would destroy 
Elijah. It was at that point that he 
jJecided to ‘‘get away from it all.”’ 

We find him hiding in a cave, 
lamenting his misfortune, feeling 
sorry for himself and even wishing 
himself dead. God finds him and 
challenges his self-imposed 
vacation. ‘‘Get moving Elijah, 
things to be done, matters to be 
taken care of!”’ 

The same with the three disciples 
who found themselves on the top 
of the mountain with their Lord. 
They caught a magnificent vision 
of their Lord and immediately 
wondered how such an experience 
could be extended. They were soon 
told that they had to move on — 
there was work to be done at the 
bottom of the mountain, where all 
the needy people were. 

Our Lord got away from it all 
quite frequently. We read how he 
went off by himself to pray. Such 
an experience obviously fortified 


I Kings 18, 19 


Matthew 17:1-9, 14-21 


him for the next instalment of his 
ministry. It was to be for him a 
most necessary exercise. 

Obviously many of us can’t “get 
away from it all.’’ We suffer from 
the restrictions of time, money, 
health, circumstances. We would 
like to, and perhaps even envy 
those who can. But we can’t and 
that is reality. 

It doesn’t mean however, that 
we shouldn’t get away figuratively 
if not geographically. It means 
moving out and into a different 
‘‘space.’’ It means centring our 
thoughts on other than the 
everyday events around which our 
life revolves. In short, it means 
actively seeking the presence of 
Christ. It doesn’t mean escape. It 
means developing that sense of 
presence in such a way that he 
accompanies us back into our daily 
responsibilities. 

Of course we bring to him our 


broken world and _ shattered 
dreams. We ask him to repair and 
heal and strengthen us, so that our 
walk can be vigorous and without 
fear. After all, we are walking with 
the Master. 

Elijah was not allowed to stretch 
out his self-imposed vacation. The 
Lord still had tasks for him to do, 
work that was his alone. Peter, 
James and John had to journey to 
the bottom of the mountain and 
deal with the crowd — the sick, the 
maimed, the bruised. Our Lord 
never remained off by himself. 
There was too much work to be 
done, too many needs to be met, 
good news that was fairly bursting 
to be told. 

For some people, retirement 
makes possible a dual residency — 
Florida in the winter, the cottage in 
the summer. As _ desirable a 
lifestyle this may appear to be, the 
comment has been heard that it is 
sometimes difficult to experience a 
sense of true belonging. God’s 
people belong. They belong to 
him, because he has claimed them. 
That is something to be 
acknowledged and celebrated with 
amazement and gratitude. We also 
belong to the world — the world 
that groans and weeps. To that 
world, we bring healing and hope. 

We may want to get away. But 
may it be the means to prepare us 
to come back, refreshed and more 
deeply committed. 


L= God, you never go away 
from us. Thank you for that. 
May we never feel that we are so 
away that we have no respon- 
sibilities. We want to try and serve 
you, regardless. In the name of the 
One who went away — but to gain 
strength for his mission and to 
sense your presence as deeply as 
possible — even Jesus, our Lord. 
Amen. oO 
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Deficit — 198 


cA deeper well; or water rationing? 


James Ross Dickey 


OP? sacs of this magazine (if they are Canadian Presbyterians), or at 
least their ministers, will know that storm signals went out in 
October indicating that the denomination was in for some rough financial 
sailing. A letter, authorized by the Administrative Council, and written 
over the signature of Earle Roberts, Clerk of Assembly and Secretary of 
the Administrative Council, was sent to each congregation alerting the 
recipients to an impending shortage of funds on the national level and 
urging that money given for the General Assembly Budget be sent in. 


The money was forthcoming, 
but the usual December and early 
January bulge in receipts was 
simply advanced and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
finished the year 1983 with a 
deficit of approximately 
$350,000.00 

When a deficit is incurred, and 
this has been the case in five of the 
last seven years, you might well ask 
‘‘How do we keep going? Is this a 


real crisis or a matter of 
bookkeeping?’’ The Record did 
ask. 


Don Taylor, Comptroller for the 
church, gave a succinct answer. “‘It 
means that we haven’t got enough 
money to cover the bills. The cash 
flow keeps on going and we live on 
that...deficit financing, trying to 


catch up.”’ 

Neither Mr. Taylor nor the Rev. 
David Murphy, Associate 
Secretary of the Board of 
Congregational Life, with 
responsibility for Stewardship 


| (yes, the title is really that awk- 
ward) were ready or willing to 
| castigate the membership. Our 
givings were up 9.1% over 1982. 
Both agreed that the people in the 
pews ‘‘did a good job.’’ The 
problem, as they saw it, was ‘‘a 
whopping budget — rather high to 
put it mildly.’’ 
Mr. Taylor pointed out that the 
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situation could have been much 


worse. Revenue from ‘‘other 
sources’? (bequests, gifts, the 
Women’s Missionary Society, 
income from investments) was 
higher than expected — 
$270,000.00 more than expected. 
Without that income a truly 


disastrous short fall of over half a 
million dollars would be reality. 
(The total from ‘‘other sources’’ 
was. $1,470,000.00 in round 
figures.) 

How do we handle the deficit? 
What do we do? 

Mr. Taylor believes that ideally 
it should be included in the 1984 
budget and paid off. Otherwise, he 
says, ‘‘I don’t see how we can go 
on like this.”’ 

In response, the General 
Secretaries of all of the spending 
Boards have agreed to try and cut 
costs — to the tune of 3.5% as 
recommended to the Management 
Committee of the Administrative 
Council. Such a step, if realized, 
would reduce expenditures in 1984 
by $260,000.00. 

The Budget for 1984 asks for an 
8.5% increase over 1983 from 
congregations without  in- 
corporating any revenue from 
‘‘other sources’’: about 7.3% if 
projections regarding’ extra- 
congregational income hold true. 
The percentage increase over what 


actually was received in 1983, from 
all sources, is 13.4%. Both Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Murphy agree that 
13.4% is unrealistic, when the 
predicted rate of inflation for 1984 
is 5.5%. ‘‘Maybe we’ll get at least 
7 or 8% — probably a minimum of 
7% is Mr. Murphy’s prediction. 
(Those of you still with us might be 
wondering why Mr. Murphy’s 
analyses and predictions vary from 
the accepted budget. 


member 
Council, even, like some other 
executive staff at Wynford Drive, 
in a non-voting capacity, though 


he is responsible for promoting | 
and raising a Budget arrived at and | 
set without his participation. He is | 
and | 
therefore technically ineligible to 


an Associate Secretary 


sit on the Administrative Council, 


though his participation has been © 
suggested as a good idea at least — 


For one | 
reason — or perhaps, as one ex- | 
planation — Mr. Murphy is NOT a | 
of the Administrative | 


twice in the last few years — — 


without response.) 


The Budget for 1984 has been 


set, before the above-mentioned | 
cutbacks proposed, at 
$7,495,000.00. Based on past 
performance and _ statistical 
projections, we can expect | 
$7,138,000,00. Assuming that — 
3.5% can be pared from the 


Budget, that still leaves a deficit in 
1984 of $95,000.00 WITHOUT | 
$350,000.00 — 
short fall! So the books of The | 
Presbyterian Church in Canada | 


incorporating the 


will now have an additional entry 
to the account called ‘‘Deficit.’’ 
Mr. Taylor acknowledges that 
litle more can be done im- 
mediately because ‘‘We are so 


| now 
| originally 


- that 


committed for 1984 that we can’t 
simply stop or cut back everything 
now. In 1985 we intend to ‘batten 
down the hatches’ by way of a new 
budgeting system whereby we 


establish revenue first, then based 
_on an average of the 1982, ’83 and 
84 original spending budgets, a 
proportion of the projected sum is 
shared among the Boards.”’ 


Our readers who are blessed 


- with a good memory may, by now, 
_ be experiencing a sense of deja-vu. 


‘“‘Haven’t. we heard this song 


before? And haven’t funds been 
pulled out of other pockets to 


cover the problem?’’ Dave 
Murphy, rather wryly, suggested 
‘‘Maybe we can. get 
Presbyterian World Service to give 
to us.’’ Don Taylor openly ad- 
mitted that there was a fund — 
totalling $884,000.00 — 
established for 
‘‘emergencies.”’ The nature of 
these emergencies was never, to his 
knowledge, defined. The fund was 
begun in 1965 and added to once, 
in 1966. It was originally designed 
to provide for 50% of the church’s 
annual revenue in the event of an 
‘‘emergency.’’ Of course the entire 
amount would now fall far short 
of the 50% target, but Mr. Taylor 
raised the question as to how it 
could be used now. The general 
understanding has been that it was 
established to meet needs arising 
from natural disasters — ear- 
thquake, wind and fire — what 
insurance companies call ‘‘acts of 
God,’’ but this understanding is 
apparently nowhere spelled out. 


| ‘It seems to me that it could be 


used to pay off deficits. Some 
suggestions have been made that it 
could be used for this and other 
important projects, such as 
Church Growth’”’ (Mr. Taylor). 

As to trust funds and bequests, 
Mr. Taylor told The Record that 
only a very small proportion of 
them is available for general use. 
Most have a _ legally binding, 
designated purpose. ‘‘You can’t 
just move them from one pocket to 
another.”’ 

The Record asked Mr. Murphy 
about promotion and publicity for 
the Budget. In 1983, with budgeted 


; Don Taylor 


David Murphy | 


funds for this purpose being 
especially and unexpectedly 
augmented, he had $12,000.00 to 
spend. In 1984, he has $7,500.00 to 
spend — to raise approximately 
seven-and-a-half million dollars! It 
is hardly surprising that Mr. 
Murphy acknowledged that ‘“‘It’s 
only a fraction of what we need.”’ 
The Administrative Council has 
begun to recognize the inadequacy 
of funding for promotion and 
publicity and charged the Board of 
Congregational Life with the task 
of coming up with a more intensive 
plan. A proposal will be put to the 
Council at this month’s meeting 
which asks for the sum _ of 
$21,500.00 for implementation. 
This money is to be spent for travel 
expenses for local, presbytery-level 
advocates, for a small video 
presentation and other audio- 
visual aids, and for promotional 
literature. The Record has 
proposed a regular, eight-page 
insert bearing mews from_ the 
Boards and Committees, and the 
hope is that this service can be used 


_ air-conditioning equipment 


as well. 

Why the huge deficit in 1983, 
specifically? 

Mr. Taylor pointed’ to 
‘‘horrendous’’ expenses. in 
maintaining the offices at 50 


Wynford Drive. The costs in this 
area alone were $64,000.00 over 
budget, with more large capital 
expenditures to come in 1984. (The 
has 
deteriorated to the point where 
major replacements are called for.) 
A proposal to move church offices 
to a less expensive location was 
made at the Administrative 
Council meeting in November. Mr. 
Taylor assured The Record that 
the proposal was being taken 
seriously, but that it did not appear 
that a substantial savings would be 
realized by selling the present 
property — at least without 
moving a considerable distance 
from Toronto. 

Additional ‘fextra’? eX- 
penditures came about in 1983 
through the appointment of three 
new General Secretaries (Board of 
Congregational Life, Board of 
Ministry and the Comptroller) and 
two Associate-level executives with 
concomitant transition expenses. 

The payroll for staff at church 
offices now stands at 
$1,600,000.00 annually. There are 
75 employees. 

How is the deficit challenge 
being met? 

A ‘‘blitz’? is being planned 
whereby a_ target of 200 
congregations in southern Ontario 
are to be ‘‘hit’’ by representatives 
from 50 Wynford Drive who will, 
on invitation from_ the 
congregations, come and 
speak/preach and place the need 
before the people. 

Why just southern Ontario? 

Because of travel costs and 
because this is the region where 
Presbyterians are, by and large, 
below the national average in their 
support for General Assembly’s 
Budget. 

Well? Shall we dig deeper wells 
or ration the water? Or — and this 
question has to be asked — is the 
water we have being wasted? 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Some desultory conclusions (sort of ) 


rying to understand The Presbyterian Church today does not rank 
very high in any list of popular Canadian pastimes. Maybe if we 


changed the name to Lotto 1925... 


Anyway / spend a little time puzzling over the chimera of the national 
church. I scrape together a few minutes here and there between yelling 
“‘Stop the presses!’’ to accommodate a late ‘People and Places’ and 
reading the latest press releases from the Christian-Cause-Of-The-Month- 
Clubs (with an embargo-on-publishing date usually given as the week 
before last). Such opportunities are useful in that I suspect that un- 
derstanding The Presbyterian Church is a task of several lifetimes. 1 am 
not daunted by that prospect however, since it is easy to spend several 
lifetimes working at Wynford Drive — in the course of one week, or even 
in the odd meeting (and many of them are). 


The conclusions that I have 
come to are my own, and, as they 
say in other contexts ‘‘subject to 
change without notice.’’ They have 
worn well for a few years however, 
and are formed from all the letters, 
conversations, telephone calls, 
suggestions, questions, 
assignations and assinations that 
ebb and flow around an editor’s 
desk like the detritus that collects 
around a storm drain. 

As the title of this piece suggests, 

they are presented in no particular 
order. You can rank, sort, sift or 
trash them all. But be warned: the 
ink comes off easily. 
1. A national Presbyterian Church 
in this country, a denomination 
with a consciously shared identity 
in doctrine and worship, is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. Ina 
larger denomination, this would be 
less of a problem. Sheer size can 
accommodate more variety. 

Conformity is less of a threat to 
The Presbyterian Church than 
serious diversity in fundamental 
matters and an indistinct image 
presented to the world. 

As an example of the former, 
there is considerable confusion, 
especially among a segment of the 
laity, about the mature of the 
authority of the Bible. That the 
scriptures are authoritative is a 
given: however, there are many 
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‘A national 
Presbyterian Church 
...with a consciously 

shared identity in 


doctrine and worship 
...1s fast becoming 
a thing of the past.’’ 


who understand this to mean that 
the Bible is everywhere within it 
literal, narrative truth. All parts 
are treated with the same 
unanalytical eye, thereby reducing 
the record of God’s mighty acts, 
written in many modes, by many 
people, over many centuries, to the 
same level of literary style as a 
telephone directory. 

Our theological Colleges have 
not so instructed our ministers — 
for decades, if ever. The 
inescapable conclusion is that (a) 
some ministers in training did not 
believe that they were being taught 
and faked their examination 
answers; (b) they are unwilling or 
unable to instruct their people; (c) 
some people reject the instruction. 

The problem of an indistinct 


image has been belaboured in this | 


space before. The protest is usually | 


raised that we seek to make people | 
Christian — _ not, primarily, 
Presbyterian. A laudable goal, but | 
one hardly unique to us. The | 
scandal of disunity in the universal | 
Church is gravely compounded if | 
one of the branches preserves a | 
separate structure for no apparent | 
reason. I believe that there are 
valid reasons, but I’m beginning to 
wonder if my belief is widely 
shared. If it isn’t, if there are no 
Presbyterian  distinctives, then | 
what I am doing, what we are 
doing, is immoral, or at least false 
advertising. 

2. Our much-vaunted, finely- 
tuned, centuries-tempered system 
of church government is breaking 
down. The Synods have virtually 
ceased to count. It is as if the 
government of Canada tried to 
operate on but two levels — the 
municipal and the federal. We 
share some of Canada’s problems; 
a small population strung out over 
great distances with much power 
being concentrated in the centre of 
the country. Over 60% of 
Canadian Presbyterians reside in 
south-west, south-central Ontario, 
and church offices are in Toronto. 
Synods need their own Executive 
Officer, elected, hired and paid by 
members of Synod. Only one 
Synod, Saskatchewan, is, perhaps 
too small to be able to afford such 
a move, and that problem could be 
removed by linking it with the 
Synod of Alberta. All other 
Synods, except British Columbia, 
do not conform to. provincial 
boundaries. Presbyteries are 
generally too small, too short of 
resources and too intimate to be 
initiating, decision making bodies 
in matters like church extension. 
The work of General Assembly 

continued on page 31 
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Let them alone 

It is disappointing to find The 
Presbyterian Record engaging in 
the kind of diatribe found in the 
Rev. Tony Plomp’s article ‘‘About 
the Mormons’’ in the November, 
1983 issue. Surely such a respected 
Christian publication should be 
above this kind of smugness. 

There may be things about the 
Mormons which are irritating. 


Their active proselytizing among 
other Christians is one example. 
But looking beyond this irritation, 
we see upwards of 25,000 young 
men and women each giving a year 
and a half of unpaid, self-financed 
missionary service. Their numbers 


do not diminish as more young 
people continue to join the ranks 
and testify of Jesus Christ in every 
country of the free world. This is a 
remarkable phenomenon for a 
people which your article says are 
not Christians. 

Even the Book of Mormon, 
which the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints accepts as 
scripture is esteemed by its 
members as simply ‘‘A second 
witness that Jesus is the Christ.”’ 
The name of the church and the 
claim of its book do not have the 
sound of a sect that is not 
Christian. 

Perhaps Mr. Plomp could take 
counsel from Gamaliel as recorded 


LETTERS 


in Acts 5:38-39, ‘‘Let them alone: 
for if this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found to fight even 
against God.’”’ 
J. Bruce Smith, 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Ed. note: Another relevant biblical 
reference is Matthew 7:21. 


Gifts of the Spirit: 
fruits of the Spirit 

It is with some hesitancy that I 
write today. I should not want to 
appear too critical; nonetheless, I 
must. As the Apostle Paul so aptly 
put it in I Corinthians 12:1, ‘‘Now 
concerning’ spiritual _ gifts, 
brethren, I would not have you 
ignorant.’’ 

Of course I am referring to 
Glenn DeVries’ letter, last 
paragraph, which appeared in the 
January, 1984, issue. Mr. DeVries 
claims? that’ (Ii™’"quote) 
“‘Presbyterians have always 
believed that the gifts of the Spirit 
are peace, hope, joy and love.”’’ I 
believe that according to Galatians 
5:22, these virtues are the fruits of 
the Spirit. 

For the record, (No pun in- 
tended) bear with me, and allow 
me to enumerate the Gifts of the 
Spirit, according to I Corinthians 
12:8-10 inclusive, listed as follows: 


Watson’s Worip 


HE'S Not MUCH 
OF A PROPHET... 
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(1) the word of wisdom; (2) the} 
word of Knowledge; (3) faith; (4) | 
gifts of healing; (5) working of | 
miracles; (6) prophecy; (7)]} 
discerning of spirits; (8) diverse | 
kinds of tongues; (9) interpretation | 
of tongues. I am aware that the last | 
two are somewhat controversial. I | 
would be most interested in| 
comments on this’ matter. | 
Muriel Davidson, | 

Montreal, Que. | 


More on Ontario-grown 
hymns 

Once again your readers are in 
the debt of Hugh D. McKellar for 
his erudition on the matter of 
hymns — _  ‘‘Ontario-grown | 
Hymns,”’ January issue. He will be 
vexed to observe that a gremlin has 
identified Dr. Fitch’s splendid 
baptismal hymn as No. 311 in The 
Book of Praise rather than as 341 
(O King eternal, sovereign Lord). 

Since Mr. MckKellar’s article 
makes no disclaimer one must 
assume it is presented as com- 
prising a complete catalogue of 
Ontario-grown contributions to 
the book. This is not the case, as I 
am sure he is aware. 

If Knox Church, Oakville cared 
to lay claim to the distinction of 
having contributed more material 
to the book than any other 
congregation in the church, that 


Noel Watson 


HE KEEPS HARKING 
BACK To THE PAST. 


claim would be based not only on 
Mr. Black’s hymn (No. 448) and 
my own tune (No. 145), but much 
more significantly on a 
distinguished Trinity-tide hymn by 
‘the Associate Minister and 
‘Minister of Christian Education of 
‘this church, the Rev. Helen L. 
Goggin — To God the Lord (No. 
279). Further, since copyright 
‘permission to use the tune for 
‘which Miss Goggin wrote the 
/ hymn — Sine Nomine by R. 
Vaughan Williams at No. 310 — 
-could not be obtained, another 
-Ontarian, Carman Milligan, a 
-highly-valued member of the 
- Music Sub-committee, provided an 
- original tune for it. Mr. Milligan is 
currently the Director of Music at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
_ in Ottawa, from which post he has 
| recently announced his retirement 
| to take place in July, 1984. There 
are seven original tunes and seven 
harmonizations by Mr. Milligan in 
the book. 

And now my letter is long 
enough — although there /s more 
yet from Ontario which neither 
Mr. McKellar nor I have men- 
tioned. 


Alan H. Cowle, 

Director of Music, 

Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Noah: the portrait, 
not the frame 
With respect to M. Macdonald, 
I am comfortable with the 
postulations in H.G. Wells’ 
“Outline of History,’’ as being 
supportive of the flood. The flood 
story is a portrait of a man whose 
faith is in God, whose faith is 
justified. Using the analogy of a 
portrait, the surrounding props, 
while of varying significance, are 
not central to the likeness of the 
subject, but are used by the artist 
to support the character of the 
subject. If it is critical to one’s 
faith to accept the story chapter 
and verse, by all means accept it 
and move on _ from. the 
preliminaries to the main bout. To 
avoid confusion we shouldn’t 
continued on page 36 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (1) 


Robert Gartshore: on behalf of the Session of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. 


Objections to A Living Faith 


ak he Session of Trinity, Victoria, has studied the publication entitled A 
Living Faith, and has agreed that it is unacceptable as a statement of 
faith for The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

We may rightly assume that a confession of our faith will base its 
statement on the scriptures. Its purpose is to declare our beliefs in the light 


of our understanding of the scriptures, thus making a confession that is 


unique, setting us apart from other denominations. 


A Living Faith fails to make 
such a statement. Couched in 
rather poetic, non-specific terms, it 
seems not to lend itself to biblical 
reference, and its content gives the 
impression of poor organization 
and confusion. 

Firstly, the mode of expression 
employed is. generally inap- 
propriate, resulting in unnecessary 
padding and _ confusion of 
meaning. The work is _ larded 
throughout with expressions such 
as ‘‘Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, as 
it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be’’ (1.5), ‘“Thanks be to 
God’’ (2.3.6, 3.5.5), ‘‘Come Holy 
Spirit’’ (4.3.5), and ‘‘In silence we 
ponder, in awe we confess this 
amazing truth’’ (3.2.1), all noble 
expressions which have their 
proper place in worship, but add 
nothing to an explanation of 
belief. 

It is possible to be at first carried 

away by the flow of words, until it 
is realized that clarity is being 
sacrificed to a fine, ringing sound. 
Furthermore, some sections, far 
from being poetic, appear to be on 
a Sunday School level, 2.2.4 in 
particular coming to mind: 
At times we must say ‘‘no’’ to self 
for the service of God and the well- 
being of others. As we learn to 
value ourselves, we learn also to 
value others. As we serve God, we 
discover the meaning of freedom: 
we are truly human when we live in 
harmony with God’s will and care 
for others as we care for ourselves. 

Secondly, some of the topics 
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embraced have no proper place in 
a confession of faith, and it is 
difficult to see why they have been 
included. For example, the section 
entitled ‘‘Justice’’ touches upon a 
healthy economy, employment, 
the victims of crime, and just and 
humane courts. These things are 
not a matter of faith, but of 
practice. To be of lasting value, the 
confession would have to confine 


‘‘Couched in 
rather poetic, 
non-specific terms, 


it seems not to 
lend itself to 
biblical reference...’’ 


itself to the principles involved, 
and leave the working out of the 
practices to the generations of the 
time. Similarly, the section on 
‘‘Peace’’ protests against the world 
arms race and mentions our fear of 
nuclear war. In an effort to express 
contemporary concerns, the 
authors ensure that their work will 
become outdated. . 

On another topic, we read that 
**man is called to be fully man, and 
woman to be fully woman, and 
each to relate to the other. Our 
sexual nature is basic to our 
humanity’’ (2.2.5). Pondering 
what to make of this, we read 
further and find that ‘‘marriage is 


not the norm for everyone, nor is 
its absence a barrier to full life’’ 
(8.2.2). The presence of this in a 
confession of faith is as baffling as 
its meaning. | 

Thirdly, and most seriously, we > 
have found this confession to be 
misleading, as well as confusing, — 
particularly in its dealing with the — 
sacraments. About baptism, we 
read that ‘‘baptism ensures us that — 
we belong to God’’ (7.4.5). This~ 
ignores both repentance and belief 
in favour of baptism alone, a> 
position our church has never 
accepted. | 

Similarly, we read ‘‘The Holy > 
Spirit takes our bread and wine, © 
and so unites them with Christ that 
in receiving them, we share in his 
body and blood’’ (7.5.2). The idea | 
of communion being a remem- 
brance of Christ is basic to our 
Presbyterian belief, but this 
statement is so vague that it could 
be accepted without difficulty by 
Lutheran and Catholic alike. Is 
this intentional? 

Perhaps the problem lies in the 
fact that the authors themselves 
are both confused and full of 
doubt. The confession states that: 
We are not always certain of 
Christian truth. 

We are not always sure that we 
know God. 

We are not always spiritually 
reassured. (4.2.2) 

and again, 

We do not always have a sure sense 
that God is with us. (6.2.1) 

This places our belief on rather 
shaky ground, but what we read in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Our Mission 
and Other Faiths’’ quite knocks 
the feet from under us. Here we 
are told that truth and goodness in 
people belonging to other religions 
are the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and that we can approach non- 

continued on page 11 


Mr. Gartshore’s letter contrives 
to create the impression that the 
statement lacks a biblical basis. 
Here, too, exactly the opposite is 
the case. We believe that in 
keeping with our great Reformed 
tradition the statement is 
profoundly biblical. The scriptural 
index will demonstrate this fact. 

The charge that the statement 
proceeds from a shaky faith on the 
part of the committee is little more 
than a slur on our integrity and is 
not worthy of a reply. 

Though the letter writer makes 
reference to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, his remarks 
demonstrate an almost total lack 
of knowledge of the Confession in 
its teachings on the Sacraments. In 
fact, what the new statement says 
about the sacraments is strongly 
supported by our Reformed 
heritage in general and_ the 
Westminster Confession in _par- 
ticular. 

The new statement has been 
written in a way that has en- 
deavoured to be rooted in our 
heritage. It is biblical through and 
through. It seeks to unite doxology 
— the praise of God — with 
confession. Far from being critical 
of that aspect of it, most people 
have greeted it with joy and the 
feeling that this is the way we 
ought to be confessing our faith 
now. The statement also seeks to 
take account of the mood of 
today, a time when people in fact 


New Statement of Faith Committee 


A reply to the Session of Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C. 


M Gartshore’s letter (Ed. note: written as Session Clerk) may 
i eserve to create the impression that the majority reaction to 
‘the new statement of faith is opposed to it. In fact precisely the opposite is 
true. Of the many replies from individuals, sessions, and presbyteries 
' fewer than 10% oppose the statement and ask for outright rejection of it. 
Typically, replies support the new statement but ask for certain specific 
changes in it. The committee has been meeting to give consideration to 
_ these constructive criticisms and has made changes at several points to the 
document in light of these comments. We have both welcomed and en- 
. deavoured to respond to replies from the national church. 


experience doubt and are im- 
mersed in a profoundly secular 
reality. To fail to take account of 
these facts — for they are facts — 
would mean the writing of a 
statement that is out of touch with 
people now. Also, as we endeavour 
to relate the faith to life today, we 


‘* written in a 
way that has 
endeavoured to be 


rooted in our 

heritage. It is 
biblical through 
and through.”’ 


naturally speak of justice and the 
desire for peace. We do not agree 
that the call for justice will date 
quickly, but hope it does! Also, we 
would be most happy to live in a 
world free of nuclear threat. 

Little wonder that the majority 
in our church seem to_ be 
responding with both enthusiasm 
and relief that at long last our 
church has produced a statement 
like this. The feeling that many 
people seem to have is that the new 
statement seems to speak for them 
and understand them as they are. 

We observe that Mr. Gart- 
shore’s letter came to our com- 
mittee via photocopies from The 


Record office. While it may have 
been submitted and held up in the 
mail, we note that the normal way 
of dealing with material sent out 
with the permission of the General 
Assembly is to send replies to the 
committee charged with 
responsibility for that particular 


task, and not to by-pass the 
process by appealing to the 
national church through The 


Record. We draw the attention of 
our church to the fact that the 
other respondents did not choose 
this procedure. 

Again, the readers of The 
Record should not believe that the 
view expressed in the ‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinent’’ article represents 
the majority view in our church. 


(Rev.) Stephen Hayes, (Convener) 
(Rev.) Patricia Hanna 
(Rev. Dr.) Douglas Herron 


-(Rev.) David Marshall 


(Rev. Dr.) Garth Wilson 
New Statement of Faith Committee 


Ed. note: The letter received from 
the Session of Trinity, Victoria, 
was marked as a copy, the original, 
presumably having gone to The 
Committee on Church Doctrine, to 
whom it was addressed. The fact 
that the members of the Com- 
mittee did not receive the original 
and were unaware of its existence 
until The Record forwarded 
copies, put them at a disadvantage 
and necessitated a somewhat hasty 
reply. Those working on A Living 
Faith have, accordingly, been 
invited to submit a feature-length 
article for The Record for April or 
May. Our readers may wish to wait 
until that feature appears before 
entering the debate. In_ the 
meantime, discussion will be 
confined to the ‘‘Letters.’’ 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


| he newspaper I read every day has a column 

on an inside page entitled ‘Our Mistake.’ It 
corrects errors which have been pointed out by 
irate or personally offended readers who have 
threatened to take the paper to the cleaners if a 
correction isn’t printed. This column is a brief 
one, but assessing the ‘media’ as a whole, it is my 
humble opinion that ‘Our Mistake’ columns could 
do with considerable expansion. 

A few months ago I read an article about the 
middle east in which an anonymous Arab leader 
was quoted extensively. He made a number of 
allegations about covert Israeli operations. The 
reporter stated repeatedly that his source 
‘allegated’ this and ‘allegated’ that. What ever 
happened to the good old English word ‘alleged’? 

Allegated? My mind took me back to those old 
Jungle Jim movies: “‘As the great white hunter 
slowly made his way through the tortuous swamp, 
he was suddenly allegated by a powerful set of 
Jaws clamping around his leg....’’ People who 
make allegations, ‘allege.’ Things that ‘allegate’ 
can only be alligators. — 

There also seems to be a dearth of biblical 
knowledge among modern journalists. I recall the 
television reporter who commented effusively 
when the Israeli commandos freed the airline 
hostages at Entebbe several years ago: ‘‘Why this 
is the greatest event since Moses led the children of 
Israel out of the bullrushes!’’ 

Nor are our politicians exempt from these 
mistakes. John Diefenbaker, good Baptist that he 
was, was fond of biblical metaphors. A par- 
ticularly favourite comparison which he would use 
in commenting on a reversal in an opponent’s 
policy was to liken the about-face to Paul’s 
conversion on the road to Damascus. Recently one 
of his younger disciples, an M.P. from Nova 
Scotia, sought to emulate the master. ‘‘The abrupt 
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change of government policy,’’ he suggested, 
“‘was the greatest turn-about since St. Paul was 
converted on the train to Damascus. ”’ 

An alert letter-to-the-editor writer caught the 
mistake. He was surprised to hear that Paul was 
converted on the train to Damascus. He always 
thought he travelled by bus. 

Other people make mistakes, but what about 
ourselves? A minister friend of mine has recently 
been ruminating over these issues. He decided that 
he should run an ‘‘Our Mistake’’ column in the 
Sunday bulletin. Simple corrections could be 
made and people could be helped to understand 
that the church isn’t always perfect. 

The first Sunday he tried it he was off in the 
clouds: 

“During the sermon last Sunday I veered 
somewhat close to the Eutychian heresy during the 
latter part of my fourteenth point. I would like to 
apologize profoundly. To allow this sort of thing 
to pass by unretracted could have a disastrous 
effect on the spiritual life of this congregation. ’”’ 

Next week the column was less esoteric. 

‘*The congregation should note that the meeting 
of the Board of Managers will be on Tuesday, 
March 27th, at 8.00 p.m., not, as last week’s 
bulletin had it, on Teusdy Marxh 37th at 8 a.m. 
Moreover the phrase ‘Kirk Session’ should not 
have been misspelled, ‘Irk Session’.’’ 

After that correction, the lady who had 
voluntarily been typing the bulletin for thirty- 
three years resigned in a huff. 

Even ministers can learn from experience. The 
next week there was a final ‘Our Mistakes’ 
column. It simply said: 

“Our mistake was to have an ‘Our Mistake’ 
column. This will be remedied in future.’’ 


O 
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Christians only as one_ beggar 
telling another where food is to be 
found (9.2.1). Surely, if we are 
Christians, we must reject this 
implied ‘‘one among many’”’ view 
of Christianity. This chapter 
weakens the uniqueness of Christ, 
through whom alone we believe we 
come to salvation. 

While all Christians may at 
times feel doubt, what is such 
equivocation doing in a confession 
of faith? We may thank God that 
the authors of the Westminster 
Confession knew what they 
believed, and had the spiritual 
courage to present that faith 
without apology. Had they been as 
hesitant and undecided as the 
authors of A Living Faith, there 
might well be no Presbyterian in 
existence today. 

We feel that A Living Faith 
should be given no official status 
at all. Whatever it is, it is not a 
confession of faith, and unless it is 
drastically revised, rewritten, and 
modified, is not particularly useful 
for worship or study. It may be 
interesting as a personal statement 
by its authors, and as such, near 
and dear to themselves, but as a 
statement of the faith of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, it 
is too slight and confusing to 
express to Presbyterians or to 
others what it is our church 
believes about the scriptures. 

This letter is being sent to The 
Presbyterian Record, in the hope 
that those Sessions which have not 
studied this document, may see 
something about it in print, and be 
interested enough to study it 
further. 

O 


Mr. Gartshore is the Session Clerk at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Victoria, 
B.C. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Wade Rowland 


Would the end of humanity mean the death of God? 


Lloyd Robertson is on assignment for CTV, at the Winter Olympics in Sarajevo, | 
Yugoslavia. He has invited Mr. Wade Rowland, author and writer for CTV news to be} 
guest columnist for this month. : 


i an God exist without man? It is an old question that bears addressing 


anew, at a time when 


the destruction of the 


human 


species is technically feasible and politically possible — some would even 


say, likely. 


The obvious answer is: ‘‘Yes, of 
course God can exist without man. 
This must be so, because God 
created man, and therefore existed 
before him.’’ But it does not 
follow that because God existed 
before man, he will continue to 
exist after man. Or even that 
because God existed before man, 
he could ever have existed without 
man. It is possible to argue that 
God depends for his existence on 
the continuing survival of man in 
the following sense: that God is an 
entity brought to existence and 
reality through the synergistic 
creativeness of the human spirit — 
through a collective consciousness. 
This does not mean that man 
created God, or that God is not 
real, or that his act of Creation is 
not fact. It means, rather, that the 
universe is consciousness, and that 
the reality (or ‘‘truth’’) of any 
particular object or event or entity 
is a function of its ability to attract 
sentient attention. That implies 
that there must be one great, 
universal truth which incorporates 
all consciousness, and that is what 
we call God. 

An analogy from physics might 
be found in the gravitational force. 
Gravity is the influence an object 
exerts on the world around it. The 
more of that force it exerts, the 
greater its gravitational at- 
tractiveness, and the more 


significant it becomes: the more- 


massive, we say. Consciousness 
operates in the same way. The 
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more of it an object or event or 
entity attracts (or exerts — the 
other side of the same coin), the 
more significant it becomes; the 
more real it is. 


‘He has given us 
a way to live with 
an existential 
reality that is 
profoundly disturbing 
and potentially 


crippling.’ 


Now let me explain why I think 
it is important to ask the question I 
began with. As Christians, we 
believe that the good news — the 
Gospel — is that Christ has 
conquered death. And certainly he 
has conquered individual death. 


He has given us a way to live with — 


an existential reality that is 
profoundly disturbing and 
potentially crippling. This is man’s 
paradox, in the words of Ernest 
Becker: ‘‘He is out of nature and 
hopelessly in it; he is dual, up in 
the stars and yet housed in a heart- 
pumping, breath-gasping body 
that once belonged to a fish and 


still carries the gill marks that 
prove it. He has an awareness of 
his own splendid uniqueness in 
that he sticks out of nature with a 
towering majesty, and yet he goes 
back into the ground a few feet in 
order blindly and dumbly to rot 
and disappear forever.’’ Christ 


‘ showed a way to transcend this 


reality, and in so doing, to live as a 
fully self-conscious entity. In other 
words, to live in freedom, free of 
the myths and lies in which we 
must otherwise cage our lives, in 
order to protect ourselves from the 
terrible truth of our mortality. For 
it is a truth that would otherwise 
make routine, secure,  self- 
confident action impossible. 

But if Christ conquered death 
for individuals, did he at the same 
time conquer death for the human 
species — death for all of 
humanity all at once? Is there a 
way in which it is possible to face 
this monstrous prospect, to 
transcend its reality, and to carry 
on living in sanity and freedom? 

If it is true that God cannot exist 
without mankind, then the answer 
to that question must be ‘‘no.’’ 
The self-destruction of the human 
species would be an act of 
irredeemable and unmitigated evil. 
An act, in fact, of infinite evil. 
And there can be no transcendence 


of infinitude. 
I wonder if Christ, the man, ever 


contemplated evil on such a scale; 
if he can have any words of 
comfort for we who must live with 
the day-to-day reality that 
mankind’s complete extermination 
is only a failed silicon chip and 
eight minutes of flying time away? 


Tiger or pussycat? 


- article. 


_ Firstly, Mr. Wishart does not 
- deal adequately with the Bishops’ 
contention that the use of nuclear 
_ weapons as a deterrent to con- 
ventional war is unjustifiable. In 
reply to this contention he states: 
‘Yet the latter concept is the basis 
- of NATO’s defence policy, and is 
_necessary to the strategy of the 
Western Alliance.’’ This seems to 
imply that Mr. Wishart wishes us 
to accept this strategy as justifiable 
merely because it is our own! I 
trust that this impression is a 
mistaken one. 

Perhaps Mr. Wishart intends his 
remarks on the ‘‘wider issues’’ of 
deterrence to be the justification 
for this. specific form’. of 
deterrence. That the concept of 
deterrence is a useful one both for 
maintaining 
international peace is probably 
true. (It is a variation, after all, of 
Calvin’s second use of the Law.) 
But not all deterrents are equally 
acceptable. In some _ Islamic 
societies the authorities chop off 
the right hands of convicted 
thieves. This is, of course, a 
deterrent, probably a rather ef- 
fective deterrent, to theft. Despite 
the fact that this practice is indeed 
a deterrent to an abhorrent crime, 
few Christians would, I think, seek 
to justify it. The deterring action 
exceeds in its violence and terror 
the action which it is designed to 
deter. Or to put it more simply, the 
cure is worse than the disease. So it 
is with our policy of nuclear 
deterrence of conventional war. 

It might be objected here that I 
have compared apples and 
oranges. One could argue, I 


internal order and: 


‘PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (3) 


Stephen Farris 


— A reply to Ian Wishart (Balance the bomb! — Nov. 1983) 


[z= grateful to Ian Wishart for his careful and lucid analysis of the 
4. American Bishops’ pastoral letter on war and peace. There is much in 
‘Mr. Wishart’s article to praise. Nevertheless, the final impression it leaves 
is an unsatisfactory one. This, I think, stems from two problems in the 


suppose, that the threat of nuclear 
war is better than the reality of 
conventional war, just as the threat 
of amputation is better than the 
reality of theft. But no threat is 
convincing if it cannot be carried 
out. To carry out our nuclear 
threats would be to destroy both 
the enemy and ourselves. In short, 
while the concept of deterrence 
itself is useful and justifiable, some 
specific forms of deterrence, in- 
cluding our present nuclear policy, 
are not. 


‘cure is worse 


5 


than the disease.’ 


This brings me to the second 
problem in the article. Mr. Wishart 
tends to blur the tremendous 
distinction between the destructive 
capabilities of conventional 
weapons on the one hand, and 
nuclear weapons on the other. 
Thus Mr. Wishart speaks of the 
potential destruction’§ of 
Washington by a nuclear bomb 
and follows on: ‘‘Beirut has not 
had to wait for such an ultimate 
weapon; destruction comes by 
artillery shell.’’ Or again, ‘‘the 
holocaust of the twentieth century 
has already occurred’’ for Ar- 
menians, Jews, Ukrainian farmers, 
Argentine desparecidos and 
various other groups. The medical, 
climactic, and ecological con- 
sequences of the real ‘‘holocaust of 
the twentieth century,’’ i.e. a 
widespread nuclear exchange 
would be so devastating as to make 
the comparison absurd. Beirut, 


pounded by artillery, is doubtless a 
fearful place but human life goes 
on. Beirut after the explosion of a 
thermonuclear bomb would be a 
wasteland. The slaughter of the 
Jews was vile in the extreme but 
the race continues. There is reason 
to doubt that any race, at least in 
the northern hemisphere would, in 
fact, continue after an all-out 
nuclear war. 

Of course conventional war is 
terrible, but its present reality must 
not blind us to the equal reality of 
a much greater threat. No one can 
say everything in one sermon, one 
article, or even, when dealing with 
a subject as complex as war and 
peace, in one pastoral letter. It 
may be that the bishops ought to 
have added the word ‘‘nuclear’’ to 
the title of their pastoral letter, but 
compared to the enormity of the 
problem to which they were 
speaking such criticism would 
seem piffling. The bishops of a 
nation that owns thousands of 
nuclear devices, that has already 
used two small and_ crude 
prototypes in war and_ that 
threatens to use the ones it now 
possesses, have a duty to speak out 
specifically on these weapons and 
the moral questions inherent in the 
threat to explode them. 

It seems to me that we have 
managed to get ourselves into 
much the same fix as the fabled 
man with the tiger by the tail. 
Honest men and women may 
differ as to the best way to get 
away from the tiger. The one thing 
that will not do is to pretend that 
the tiger is nothing more than a 
large pussy cat. 


Dr. Farris is minister at Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Ambherst View, 


Ontario. 
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ZWINGLI: 


Neglected reformer 


Reformation 
by soldiers 
and sausages 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


je October our Faculty (Religious Studies, McGill) staged a 
Luther Conference to celebrate his 500th birthday. It was a 
great success. Now we are planning a Zwingli Conference for 
the Fall, and already we’re hearing the question, Who? Yet 
Zwingli was, in a real sense, the founder of Reformed or 
Presbyterian churches. His reformation efforts in Zurich paved 
the way for Calvin’s in Geneva. But his fate was to be over- 
shadowed by the younger Calvin, even if much of his influence 
continues among us in unconscious ways. 
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~ Wildhaus sits in the high moun- 


_ pasture 
- chalets. In his translation of the 


| lrich Zwingli was born on 

New Year’s Day 1484, 
seven weeks after Martin Luther’s 
birth. His home village of 


tains of eastern Switzerland, at an 
altitude where land becomes 
and houses become FRANCE 
23rd Psalm, ‘‘green pastures’’ are 
‘‘beautiful alps.’’ His preaching is 
rich in illustrations of mountain, 
river, animals, peasant life. 


Educating Ulrich The edu- 
cation of Ulrich gave a bright boy 
the chance to reside in the valleys 
and cities, and to prepare for holy 
orders. Schooling at Basle, Berne 
and Vienna introduced him to the 
ferment of the New Learning, 
heritage of the Renaissance. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the leading humanist scholar, made Basle his home 
for some years, and became Zwingli’s friend, if not 
for long. The young priest steeped himself in the 
classics, in scriptural studies (helped by the Greek 
edition of the New Testament published by Erasmus) 
and the Early Church Fathers. In that time of 
critique and renewal, his own studies led him to the 
Reform movement, before and independently of the 
influence of Luther. 


Priest and preacher One of Zwingli’s early 
parishes was Einsiedeln, whose famous statue of the 
Virgin Mary made it a pilgrimage centre. From there 
he was appointed people’s priest at Zurich, in 1518. 
This was to be his city, and the arm of Reformation 
among the Swiss cantons. Things developed less 


- dramatically than in the North with Luther, but just 


as effectively. (Of course, we romanticize the 
Lutheran events nowadays — nailing the 95 Theses to 
the church door at Wittenberg; more likely he simply 
sent copies to fellow scholars for response.) By 1517 
Luther had not yet reckoned on substantial reform of 
the church, nor was opposition to the evangelical 
teaching clear until a decade later. The two earliest 
Reformers, so separated by culture and geography, 
were united by their common vision of a church 
purified in the image of the New Testament and 
Early Church. 

At Zurich he began his ministry on January Ist, 
1519: the pulpit of Great Minster launched him as the 
leading preacher and chief architect of the 
evangelical movement. He broke with tradition to 
preach directly from the biblical text rather than 
from prescribed sections or ‘‘pericopes.’’ Legends of 
saints were replaced by homely examples and 
scriptural content. Since the ‘‘cities’’ of that time 
were small towns — Geneva about 10,000 and Zurich 
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7,000 — great preaching had a profound influence on 
doctrine and morality among the citizenship. 


Mercenary service One important issue into 
which Zwingli was thrust during his first pastorate at 
Glarus was that of the Christian as soldier. The Swiss 
fightingmen were prized as mercenary soldiers, 
particularly by the Pope, who was involved in minor 
wars with his political enemies. From his parish, 
Zwingli himself had served under papal appointment 
as Chaplain to the Swiss. There was the chief 
question of whether the practice of hiring oneself out 
to fight another’s battles was ethical; and there was 
the other question of whether the ‘‘pensions’’ paid to 
veterans (including Zwingli), as well as to recruiting 
agents, was a source of corruption. The taste of 
battle, especially defeat and the sight of his coun- 
trymen wounded or dead on foreign soil, moved his 
conscience. The pacifist teaching of Erasmus also 
contributed. Yet despite his misgivings (he gave up 
his own pension), he maintained the theory that arms 
must be borne on behalf of the truth. And so his own 
last day on earth was spent wounded on a battlefield, 
waiting the conqueror’s sword that brought an end. 


Sausages for Lent Pastoral problems were 
sharpened by the issue of reformation, although he 
did not yet feel pushed to the brink of separation 
from Rome. Writing to Myconius, his friend at 
Lucerne, he says: ‘‘I keep ever in mind that word of 
Paul: if I wished still to please men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ.’’ Could it be that one would 
have to become a heretic for the sake of the Gospel? 
The debate over reformation moved through 
strange events. Zwingli’s own temperament and 
scholarly habits resisted the headlong career of a 
Luther. He was diligent in preaching about the 
simplicity of the Early Church, was clearly critical of 
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Zwingli 


continued from previous page 


the sale of indulgences, and of the rule of celibacy for 
the clergy. Strong opposition had arisen against his 
call for reform, while the Bishop of Constance, to 
whom he had appealed for changes, kept a rigid 
silence. Something had to give. 

It gave during Lent, 1522, at the home of his 
friend, the printer Froschauer. A new edition of 
Paul’s Letters was being prepared for the Frankfurt 
book fair, and the workers were very tired. 
Froschauer thought that meat would be better than 
fish on this occasion, and ordered a favourite, 
sausages. (Besides, the price of fish had inflated.) 
Zwingli did not eat the meat, but the others who did 
included two priests. The news got out and a scandal 
brewed. Zwingli preached a sermon on fasting 
(March 29), which he revised and published. ‘‘Do 
you, of your own free will, wish to abstain from 
meat? Then do not eat it! But allow your brother his 
liberty.’ His own reason for abstaining was to avoid 
offending ‘‘weaker brethren.’’ In the sermon he 
therefore stated: ‘‘Instruct the weak, so that the 
number of the strong grows so great that no one is 
any longer offended.”’ 

The die was cast: Reform was here to stay. The 
Town Council of Zurich appointed a commission to 
investigate the matter. This Council, like that at 
Geneva in Calvin’s time, acted with authority over 
what we would today call ‘‘religious’’ matters as well 
as the ‘‘secular.’” That unhappy distinction was not 
yet made, so that the citizens could discuss and act 
together on what they saw to be the common good. 
The Council agreed with Zwingli’s position on 
liberty, refused to condemn the little group of rebels, 
but insisted that the rule of fasting should continue in 
the meantime. The Bishop was now after Zwingli’s 
life. Not only did this upstart priest threaten the rule 
of fasting and the sale of indulgences, but called for 
marriage for priests, and for simple worship and 
doctrine according to ancient usage. 

By now Zwingli himself was married — a common 
custom among priests, although not officially 
condoned. Zwingli’s arguments against celibacy 
included biblical texts; the custom of the ancient 
church, extending even to his own time when children 
of Popes and Bishops gained privilege; and the 
example of the Orthodox Churches of the East where 
priests have never been under the rule of celibacy. 
But his arguments met no response from his ad- 
versaries. 


Re-forming the church A manifesto of reform 
was now published, Archeteles, ‘‘first and last word’’ 
on August 22, 1522. ‘‘I have not despised tradition. 
The nearer ancient customs are to the Gospel, the 
more should we honour them.”’ 
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‘‘The die was cast: Reform was here to stay.”’ 


The Council now acted swiftly, arranging public 
debates on the disputed doctrines. Zwingli composed 
67 Articles, the ‘‘charter of the Zurich reformation.”’ 
He had an opportunity to debate the Articles with 
Faber, Vicar-General of Constance, in January 1523. 
This was less than two years after Luther’s dramatic 
appearance at the Diet of Worms. 

Zwingli had become a Reformer. Like the northern 
Reformers, he took to pamphleteering to provide 
guidance for the evangelical cause. In a busy summer 
he produced a commentary on his Articles, an essay 
on social problems (Divine and Human Justice), and 
the Essay on the Canon of the Mass. The last was 
most important, as German began to replace Latin 
on occasions. But the question of church worship 
and furnishings jumped to the fore when in- 
flammatory preaching precipitated the destruction of 
pictures and images of the saints. 

So another public debate was held, and Zwingli’s 
moderate programme prevailed. The Council acted 
quickly. The annual pilgrimage to Einsiedeln 
scheduled for Whitsunday (May 14, 1524) was 
cancelled. All images were ordered removed from 
Zurich churches, ‘‘so that the people might turn 
away from idols and draw near to the living God.’’ 
The Mass was abolished completely in 1525. 

For another six years Zwingli spent himself in the 
cause of reform - debating, preaching, writing. 
Tensions between Catholic and Protestant cantons 
worsened, and outside alliances complicated the 
political situation. At the battle of Kappel, 1531, 
Zwingli was present as Chaplain. He had helmet and 
sword. We do not know whether he used his weapon, 
but he died on the battlefield, among the slain colour 


party. 


How is Christ present? His real battles were 
fought in the pulpit, across debating tables and 
through his writings. The most noteworthy debate 
was with Martin Luther, at Marburg in 1529. By that 
time the ‘‘Supper-Strife’’ was well begun — the war 
of words as to the kind of ‘‘presence’’ Christ has in 
the Lord’s Supper. The Mass had located him fully 
within the elements of bread and wine, appealing to 
the subtle concept of transubstantiation; (i.e. one 
substance can displace another while outward ap- 
pearances remain the same). The Lutherans denied 
this, yet insisted on some form of ‘‘real presence’’ by 
which the ‘‘true body’’ of Christ coexists with true 
bread in one loaf. But Zwingli thought this was as 
dangerous as the language of the Mass. He put his 
emphasis on the opposition of spirit and body: 
‘‘spirit and flesh contradict one another.’ His 
favourite text in this regard was John 6:63, ‘‘It is the 
Spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail.’’ He 
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thought that eating and drinking refer to ‘believing 
the Gospel,’’ so that what counts in the Supper is 
faith, which uses the elements as a memorial of 
Christ’s death. It is also a meal of brotherhood: 
‘“‘This body is Christ’s church.... In eating this bread 


- we confess before our brothers that we are members 


of Christ’s body.”’ 


“‘Zwinglianism’’ is usually 
summed up as mere memorialism or the use of 
symbols by a faith which hardly even needs them. 
Much of his language fits, although he proved more 
subtle in reasoning than Luther. He was struggling 
with ‘‘the rule of metaphor’’ in our talk about God, 
as we call it today. He had to fight a different battle 
on the opposite side, against the Anabaptists (re- 
baptisers) who put too much weight on their own 
faith, and on their difference from other Christians. 
Zwingli loved music and his appreciation of the 
arts is one of his most attractive qualities. Yet his 
puritanism agreed that organs should be destroyed 
and thrown out of the churches, along with images. 
It is this lingering view of bare worship, the emphasis 
on one’s own belief and witness to the denigration of 
God’s activity in symbols and sacraments, that sums 
up Ulrich Zwingli’s heritage. But two items are 
significant in this appraisal. One is that his later 
works, before his untimely death, were developing a 
more positive theology, more at home with the later 
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work of John Calvin. The second thing is that his 
successor and son-in-law, Henry Bullinger, may be 
regarded as the proper inheritor and expositor of 
Zwingli’s thought. 

Now Bullinger and Calvin cooperated in a com- 
mon Reformed theology, distinct from the Lutheran, 
especially on the doctrine of the Eucharist. A con- 
sensus between Zurich and Geneva was signed in 
1549, heralding the recognition of Zwingli’s foun- 
dational place. If we still are too subjective in matters 
of faith (turning our own faith almost into a 
‘“work’’!) and regard outward forms too lightly, let 
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INTERVIEW 


Margaret MacNaughton 


Associate Secretary with the Board of Congregational Life 


Part I was published in the February, 1984 issue. 


Margaret MacNaughton (right) is shown with Loretta 
Jones, one of the support staff of the Board of 
Congregational Life and who often works with Margaret. 
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James Ross Dickey. How do you feel, generally and 
personally, about the use of other instruments than 
the organ? About using local talent capable of 
leading or providing praise other than in the 
traditional way? Is that too Salvation Army-like for 
us? 


Margaret MacNaughton. No, I don’t think that. I 
suspect that ‘‘making a joyful noise’’ means that 
some people might be invited to play guitar, others 
flute or trumpet, violin...I hope to be sent out of this 
world with trumpets, in celebration of the 
Resurrection. 


JRD. And lest some think that I have tried to put 
down the Salvation Army, let me point out that their 
music programme has been one of their strong suits. 


MM. Oh right! When I was a little kid, that was the 
only good band I ever heard! A big event! 


JRD. As a sideline, one of the reasons we continue to 
carry reviews of contemporary popular music in The 
Record, written by a Christian, Bill Van Dyke, who is 
careful to point out the Christian significance of the 
music, is to make our readers aware of allies — or 
sometimes fellow-travellers — that they know not of. 
To make them aware of people in the world of music- 
for-the-masses that are doing something creative and 
useful to us. 

I myself have used such material in worship. For 
example, I once used ‘‘Gethsemane’’ from ‘‘Jesus 
Christ Superstar’’ in a Good Friday service. It was 
well received. The good people in my congregation 
didn’t appeal to presbytery. Could we consider a 
wider use of records and tapes? Not necessarily to 
provide accompaniment for singing, but in and for 


themselves, to aid in worship? To hear different 
expressions of faith, not only from our own culture, 
but from Christians all over the world? In an age 
when tape recorders are ubiquitous are we taking 
advantage of all possible resources? 


_ MM. I think that if we once find that order of service 


that we can adopt, and then provide all sorts of 


_ options as to how the Word can be expressed.... 


JRD. Determine the framework as a priority and 
then fit things in. 


MM. I would hope that we don’t fall into the trap of 


| becoming ‘‘gimmicky’’ and try to bring in a tape 
- recorder just because we have one.... 


_ JRD. Or slides... 


MM. Or slides — just because we have some great 
pictures.... 


~ JRD. Or liturgical dance, which gets me neatly into 


my next question. What is your opinion of liturgical 
dance? 


MM. Well I’m with David and the Psalmists who 
suggest we should express ourselves in this way — 
though again, not in a gimmicky way. As one of the 
dancers in the group who danced for Congress ’83 
said to me afterwards, ‘‘But, Margaret, it really 
requires the Word, doesn’t it?’’ I think that the 
dancing is one beautiful way to express something 
that maybe can’t be expressed in any other way. As 
long as it’s within the context of the Gospel or the 
narrative, so that people understand what these 
movements are interpreting. To do it without the 
context of the Scripture is no more than a beautiful 
dance. 


JRD. More of a performance. 
MM. Yes. 


JRD. I would agree. I’ve seen it done on a number of 
occasions and my initial reservations were overcome 
early on. I thought that it added greatly to the 
worship. When I mention reservations, I confess that 
I still have some, in that I believe that it requires 
training every bit as much as the organist requires 
training, for example. Free-form liturgical dance.... I 
mean can you just picture some minister, in in- 
nocence or stupidity asking a Presbyterian 
congregation to move out into the aisles and dance an 
accompaniment to a Psalm? All the aid that the 
Board of Ministry could provide probably wouldn’t 
help much in that minister’s search for another call. 
It is a function of people who have studied dance. 


MM. Yes. We have to offer our best to God... 


JRD. That should be an underlying principle... 


MM. In all that we do. 

I am one who would like to see, for example, more 
lay people invited to read the Scriptures. But, at the 
same time, I would like to see those people ‘“go to 
school’’ to learn to read Scripture. They should have 
reading practise in the same way choir members have 
choir practise. 


JRD. With their minister? 

MM. Or with someone trained in voice. 
JRD. In their own congregation? 

MM. Or ona presbytery or synod level. 
JRD. Oh? 


MM. Why not? Why don’t we consider training a 
corps of readers for a year’s service — it wouldn’t 
have to become a life appointment — but take those 
who are prepared to work at it and help them to doa 
good job. 


JRD. Why involve lay people in leading worship at 
all? 


MM. I would like to see them involved in as many 
parts of the service as possible. As you know, ‘“‘the 
liturgy’” means ‘‘the work of the people’’ and it 
means all the people who are there to praise God, not 
just the minister. 


JRD. You are not content with the minister and the 
choir leading and the people being led? 


MM. Observing, listening. No. I would like to see all 
the people involved as much as possible. And to 
come back to the thought of movement — not dance, 
but movement — it seems to me that our 
congregations need to be moving. They could stand 
up, other than for hymns, once and a while, as some 
traditions within our Reformed family do for the 
Gospel. 


JRD. Or for prayers. 


MM. For 
thanksgiving. 


prayers. Especially the prayer of 


JRD. I’m very glad you raised that point. It has 
always puzzled me, especially when we take pride on 
being biblical, why it is we sit (or slouch) for prayers, 
when that is the only position, as near as I can 
determine, that isn’t used for prayer in the biblical 
record. In the Bible they lie prostrate, they stand up, 
or they kneel, but they don’t sit. You can find the 
first three... 
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MM. In scripture over and over again... 
JRD. Yes! But we sit. 


MM. There’s another angle to this. I would say that 
now we don’t process enough, except perhaps on 
grand occasions. It seems to me that in our tradition 
we could make much more use of processions, small 
processions, large processions. I like the old tradition 
of carrying in the Bible at the beginning of the service 
and having it placed before the people. I like the 
tradition of carrying in the elements before Com- 
munion — the ‘‘Great Entry’’ as it is called — before 
the table is spread. It is a very ancient practice, still 
part of Eastern Orthodox worship. Some people say 
that the practice went from the early church to Gaul 
and across Gaul to Scotland, or to Scotland and back 
to Gaul. So I like processions, and not just on Palm 
Sunday, as long as they fulfil a real purpose. Maybe 
there are other times when the whole congregation 
could be called upon to move around the church. 


JRD. The church used to do that at Easter. 


MM. The great thing about the Easter Vigil that you 
just referred to is that the’ people, with candles, go 
around the church three times, come to the door and 
knock; the doors open, and the announcement is 
made ‘‘The Lord is risen!’’ What a wonderful way to 
bring in Easter morning! 


JRD. The Communion Service itself is yet another 
example of the disparity in Presbyterian practice. 
The minister serves himself, or is served first, or the 
people first and the minister last. But perhaps more 
important than that is the question of whether or not 
the individual partakes as soon as the elements are 
received, or everyone waits and partakes in unison. 
Surely, of all practices common to us in worship, 
Holy Communion should be made more uniform. 


MM. Along with Calvin, I think that the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion is an important part of our life 
together as Christians. It is that sacrament which 
nourishes us as a people of God and, in a sense, 
forms us into a community. And so we have the 
difficulty of trying in what we do to express both this 
mysterious gift of God, and presence of God among 
the people, and the response of the people to God’s 
saving act in Jesus Christ. That is a lot to be put into 
something that lasts about half an hour, and yet I 
think that is our goal — to represent the fullness of 
what happened in Jesus Christ and what is still 
happening within the Church. Having said that, I 
hope that the Sacrament of Holy Communion can 
regain some sense of being a meal. We call it the 
‘‘Lord’s Supper’’ and invite people to ‘‘come to the 
Lord’s table,’’ so let us come to a feast of the people 
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of God. 


JRD. I’ve never seen anything offered as something 
to eat smaller than those wretched lIcc. x Icc. cubes 
of white bread. They are ludicrous to look at. And do 
you not find it offensive, as I do, when the word 
‘‘wine’’ is used all through the service, when it is 
grape juice that is being consecrated? I am not 
getting into the issue of which should be used, rather 
suggesting that if it is grape juice, call it that. 


MM. Or ‘‘the juice of the vine.”’ 


JRD. | find these inconsistencies unfortunate in our 
church. 


MM. Let’s talk about the importance of making our 
words congruent with our actions and our symbols. 
Paul has given us the clue when he talks in I 
Corinthians 10:17 about there being ‘‘one loaf’’ of 
bread and ‘‘one body’’. I would prefer to use a loaf 
of bread, from which we all could receive a healthy 
chunk, that tastes like food and that we know will 
nourish the body as we trust that this action of God’s 
people, designed by God and given to us by Jesus 
Christ, nourishes the Church — one people in body, 
mind and spirit. 

Now, the order of who should receive the elements 
first has never bothered me as much, because I can 
see validity in both orders. Ministers and elders 
sometimes serve the congregation first as an ex- 
pression that they are there to serve: the other side is 
that the minister, who is administering the 
sacrament, receives first in order to serve and as a 
rule, I follow that pattern. Because it is a meal, I like 
to see the wine immediately follow the bread so that 
we can eat and drink to the Lord in a natural way. 
We pass it from one to the other and we don’t have to 
wait fifteen minutes for the ‘‘second serving.”’ 


JRD. How do you feel about everyone partaking in 
unison? 


MM. I think that it breaks the sense of eating at a 
meal. It becomes an artificial waiting for the sign 
from the minister — who is not the host. The host is 
Jesus Christ who gave us ‘‘one loaf’’ as a symbol of 
unity. 


JRD. Our branch of the Reformation reacted to what 
it considered the excesses in the Roman Catholic 
tradition — excesses in the field of aesthetics: art, 
statuary, vestments, relics, etc. At the same time 
perhaps we erred on the side of austerity. The 
Lutherans managed to keep much more of the 
concept of beauty in the service of God, not only in 
the churches they built, but in the vestments and so 
on. Do you think that we need to rediscover an 
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Dr. Dennis Oliver, minister at Morningside High Park 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


aesthetic sense in our Reformed, Presbyterian 
tradition? Our sole concessions seem to be flower 
vases, banners and donated ‘‘art,’’ some of it very 
bad. Should we be more conscious of the effect of 
our surroundings, and of the physical symbols, on 
worship? Should we train our people to be more 
conscious of these things? 


MM. I think that there is a growing interest 
throughout the whole church in the celebration of the 
Church Year. This was one thing that was played 
down or discarded at the time of the Reformation, 
especially later in Puritan traditions. 


JRD. Observance of the Church Year would take 
into consideration the colours of the seasons and 
reflect same in things like pulpit falls, vestments and 
the like. That would be one way of enhancing 
worship visibly. Is that what you are saying? 


MM. That would be one way of demonstrating the 
effective use of colour, symbol, and change — the 
movement of the seasons — and again the in- 
terpreting of the Gospel, because the Church Year is 
built around the Gospel. 


JRD. How do you feel about the many and varied 
kinds of clerical vestments you see now? 


MM. We always come back to ask why? Why are we 
bursting into colour? If we can answer that, we 
would choose the colour of the vestments carefully. | 


like the use of colours, but I also like the old, black 
Geneva gown, with the tabs and the Roman collar — 
because they are part of our tradition. 


JRD. What about the academic hood? 


MM. I think that the academic hood is very ap- 
propriate...in an academic procession. One should 
never be worn, if worn at all, over the tabs. I also like 
the use of the contemporary alb — a combination of 
alb and chasuble; a very simple, white or light 
coloured gown with which can be worn a stole to 
represent the season of the Christian Year. If there 
are symbols on that stole, then they also can 


represent the day, or the message — Pentecost, or 


whatever. 


JRD. Provided that time is taken to explain what the 
symbols and colours mean. 


MM. That’s right. Change needs to be introduced 
slowly....and always with meaning. We shouldn’t 
rush into colour because we are tired of black. 


JRD. That reveals a principle that applies to the 
whole discussion. As long as there’s a shared, un- 
derstood, meaning in what is being done, many 
forms can be authentic. 

But there is, I am sure, a question that readers of 
this interview have been. asking’ themselves 
throughout, and I put it to you. What does it matter 
HOW we worship God, as long as we feel com- 
fortable with what we do? As long as we feel 
reverent? 


MM. One reason that I would like to see us come to 
some agreement on a basic form at least, is so that 
we, with our variations, can worship God in a similar 
way and become comfortable with it, so that we can 
forget about the mechanics and get on with the 
worship. Feeling comfortable with something is 
important. But beyond that, the purpose of worship 
is not to make me ‘‘feel good,’’ but to bring me, in 
joy and thanksgiving, repentance and commitment, 
before God, with the community of God’s people; to 
nourish me and to challenge me to live out my life as 
a disciple of Christ. That won’t always, or even very 
often, make me ‘‘feel good.’’ That will upset me at 
times. My feelings are not the primary question. 
What is primary is ‘‘Does our worship represent a 
true Word from God, about God?’’ There is a basic 
theological issue here. How do we give expression to 
Our mission in today’s world? What is the purpose of 
the Church? The answers will be reflected in how we 
worship. 


JRD. Thank you. 
O 
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ELIGION: 


pe rospects for a bright tomorrow for this world looks very grim. C.S. Lewis tells us that 
‘‘Human life has always been lived on the edge of a precipice.’ People never feel very 
comfortable on the edge of a precipice. Dreadful visions of the abyss fill people’s lives with 
fear. The destruction of our civilization is only one mis-step away. Our very survival is only 
a slip of the finger, one irrational thought away. Political, economic, and military systems 
no longer provide us with the security of survival. 


There is great concern for survival among God’s 
people. The Rev. A. Brouwer, General Secretary of 
the Reformed Church in America and a member of 
the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, writes: 

*«’..the divisions in the world have increased and 
grown more dangerous. Suspicion and misun- 
derstanding are everywhere. If we are to survive, we 
must find some way to build understanding.’’ 

In Third World Sermon Notes, the Rev. H. Bucher 
tells us: 

“‘As certainly as the sedentary-nomad confrontation 
has become, on the whole, a conflict of the past, so 
must conflicts between communism and capitalism, 
and between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ give way 
to the realization that we all need each other to 
survive in today’s complex world. ’’ 

Fundamentalist ministers like Jerry Falwell are 
concerned about the survival of a particular nation, 
its historical and democratic institutions, its 
capitalistic, free-enterprise economy, and a 
prosperous way of life for the privileged few. A 
column in the Toronto Star written by Sister Mary Jo 
Leddy, a Roman Catholic nun, flashes this title: 
‘‘Survival has now become a religious task.’’ She 
calls for the monk to face the real world and share in 
the religious struggle for the survival of the human 
race, 

Christians of all stripes struggle, work and pray for 
survival. People on each end of the theological 
spectrum sound the same anxious note. Is it not 
interesting that trumpets of the left as well as 
trumpets of the right play the very same music? 
Francis A. Schaeffer makes the following ob- 
servation in his book The Church at the End of the 
20th Century: 

“‘We sometimes fall into the trap of saying the same 
thing that the liberal says, but in our own evangelical 
jargon instead of his.’’ 

In using their own jargon to sing the same song, 
liberals and fundamentalists clearly show that they 
do have a theological meeting point. They meet when 
the Sovereignty of God no longer rules supreme in 
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thought and word, faith and action; when the 
Sovereignty of God is made subservient to human 
efforts to save ourselves and the world. Both sides 
are seduced to reduce Christianity to a mere ‘Survival 
Religion.’ In Survival Religion the hope-giving Word 
is rendered ineffective. The Good News loses its 
critical cutting edge. The sharp edge that caused the 
rejection and crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and the 
blood of his witnesses. Thus, the glorious Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God is permitted to be sucked into 
dry, humanistic sponge mops — the gods of this 
world. 

These gods ‘‘love the obscure and hate the ob- 
vious.’’ The gods of this world hate the obvious gift 
of God — the Lord Jesus Christ! They hate the One 
who obviously is victorious over them; they hate an 
obviously clear public witness to the One who is the 
living Truth; they hate the obvious proclamation that 
love, justice, freedom and peace cannot be separated 
from Jesus Christ, his death, resurrection, exaltation 
and coming. Apart from Jesus Christ, noble concepts 
like love, justice, freedom and peace are only empty, 
humanistic ideals. When the obvious disappears 
from the Church’s faith, life and witness, the Lord’s 
commission to ‘‘make disciples of all nations’’ is 
reduced to calling people to become religious puppets 
participating in the struggle for survival. 

We need to ask ourselves: ‘‘Did God in Jesus enter 
this world for its survival sake?’’ ‘‘Does the word of 
God teach us that we must struggle for the survival of 
this world?’’ ‘‘Does God want an unrighteous, 
bloodsoaked, polluted sphere and an extremely 
sinful civilization to survive?’’ NO! In fact, creation 
will not survive! It will not survive God’s purifying 
judgment! The apostle Peter gives us this word of the 
Lord: 

“*,..the heavens will pass away with a loud noise, and 
the elements will be dissolved with fire, and the earth 
and the works that are upon it will be burned up.’’ 

II Peter 3:8 ff 
The very reason why Jesus died and rose was to make 
the fulfilment of this promise come true: 
“‘We wait for new heavens and a new earth in which 
righteousness dwells. ’’ 

II Peter 3:13 

Such is also the glorious vision of the future we read 
about in the prophesy of Isaiah (65:17). 

By the death and resurrection of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, God has already initiated his new future. 
Jesus Christ is the first fruit of a whole new creation 
to be born (Matthew 19:28). This new creation will 
give righteous and eternal glory to its Maker and 
Saviour. It will be a creation that will rejoice and sing 
the praises of God in the beauty of holiness. 
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Survival? In a book The Challenge of Israel’s 

Faith, G. Ernest Wright comments on a book written 
by a theologian in his day (1946). The book is en- 
titled, Can Christianity Save Civilization? Wright 
makes these critical observations: 
“*...1t becomes obvious that the title is not quite 
accurate, because the author frankly admits that 
much of our present civilization is not worth saving 
and he tells us that the present responsibility of 
Christianity is to preserve the best we have achieved 
and lead in the reconstruction of a new order. The 
question, then, is not one of ‘saving,’ but salvaging, 
revaluating, and reconstructing. The title of this 
book, however, points to a great deal of thinking in 
Christendom to-day, the burden of which is that our 
civilization is tottering and it must be bolstered up 
and saved. I submit that such a conception is scarcely 
biblical or realistic and hardly in harmony with the 
attitude of a Christian who sees the panorama of 
history as the scene of God’s activity and His 
judgments. The present civilization in many of its 
motives and ideals is not worth the saving, and it 
certainly is not evidence of Christian sensitivity to 
endorse it and seek to save it in its present form and 
spirit. 

We never hear one of Israel’s great prophets asking 
such a question as is the title of the above book. The 
civilization of the Hebrews was as dear to him as our 
present culture is to us. But the greatest of the 
prophets knew that there were issues at stake of far 
greater importance than the mere preservation of a 
civilization or a status quo. They were no patriots of 
the ordinary stamp, fighting for nation and culture 
above all else. They were quite prepared to see the 
destruction of their society, for they believed that the 
purposes of God must triumph, even though the 
Hebrew state perished and the people were dragged 
into exile. ’’ 

Preserving the present civilization or a status quo? 
Jesus contemplated no such ambitions for himself or 
for his followers. He, like the true prophets before 
him, was prepared to face the judgment of God, to 


It will be a 
creation that will 
rejoice and sing 
the praises of God 
in the beauty 

of holiness. 


enter the door of hope through the valley of 
tribulation. He was willing to face the facts of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, of the great tribulation and 
of catastrophic upheavals in nature like famines and 
earthquakes. (Matthew 24). He was willing to face 
these things because he saw the greater glory on the 
horizon of history. His presence in this world and his 
words and his acts were a witness to that greater 


glory. 


Sie Jesus rejected every temptation to 
preserve civilization as it is, reconstruct or 


reorder it. This becomes quite clear when he rejected 
any attempt to secure his personal survival. In the 
garden of Gethsemane, Jesus refused to request 
twelve legions of warrior angels to save him for 
survival’s sake. He would not interfere with God’s 
historic purpose. He was convinced that God was 
active in a sinful history to accomplish his righteous 
purpose. He told Pilate so: 
««.you would have no power over me, unless it had 
been given you from above;...”’ 

John 19:11 
God rules and overrules man’s purposes and the 
misguided intentions of Jesus’ followers — followers 
who, in our day, develop and propose to the church 
that we embrace a misguided Survival Religion. 

The disciples who were with Jesus in the garden 
were eager to use the weapons and methods of the 
world to fight for Jesus’s survival, their own survival 
and the survival of Jesus’ cause, which they com- 
pletely misunderstood. They were prepared to 
preserve Israel and reorder the unrighteous powers of 
the Roman world. Jesus said ‘‘NO.’’ 

Like the disciples, we desire the Kingdom of God 
to come here and now. We want to transform 
Kingdom theology into religious ideas forming the 
basis for the reconstruction of the political, the 
economic, the militaristic and the social orders of this 
world, so that an unrighteous civilization may 
survive. If we could, we would force God’s hand. We 
like to teach the world Christian religious lessons on 


now to survive in the dangerous, hopeless wilderness 
of our times. 

It would seem to me that Jesus did not die and rise 
to secure the survival of this world, this civilization. 
Rather he died and rose for the salvation of God’s 
people and for the complete rebirth of God’s whole 
creation that ‘‘groans to be delivered.”’ 

God’s people were instructed by the Lord to daily 
pray for the coming of the Kingdom of God. It 
comes from God and not from the minds, hearts and 
efforts of people. It remains a Kingdom of grace! In 
each generation, Christians witness to what God has 
done and will be doing. To neglect our witness to the 
gracious Sovereignty of God in word and deed is to 
“neglect such a great salvation,’’ (Hebrews 2:1-4). 

Full, complete, righteous salvation is God’s 
purpose. It is God who saves. The Dutch theologian 
A.A. Van Ruler reminds us that: 

‘‘Jesus did not in the first place give us a moral ideal. 
In this respect alarming misunderstandings rule 
concerning the meaning of Christianity. People still 
take the point of departure that Christianity will 
before all else make ‘better’ people. Then no longer is 
the deliverance from sin, but the improvement of the 
human race the main issue. The Gospel is then no 
longer Good News, a joyful message, _ the 
proclamation of a salvation given to us, but an 
enormous heavy ideal no one really can live up to. 
With such an understanding we close our entrance 
into the Bible.’’ 

The theological misdirection in the Church today is 
humanistic idealism; to maintain, to preserve and to 
improve the systems of this world for the sake of 
survival. The joyful good news of God’s gift of 
salvation is misused to serve humanistic pipe-dreams 
of a better world. 

While civilization teeters over the nuclear abyss, 
we see Jesus who didn’t survive, but who was saved 
through death; we see the Lord who rose, Who lives, 
Who reigns, Who is to come! In a tottering world, 
God’s people witness in word and deed to the ruling 
and overruling power, will, love and judgments of a 
Sovereign God so gloriously revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The deeds of their witness the Lord has clearly 
outlined for them in Matthew 25:31-46. Because 
Jesus lives, we shall live fulfilled lives and, praise 
God, not merely survive by the skin of our teeth. 
God’s purposes will triumph! oO 


Mr. De Vries is the minister at Beaverton 
and Gamebridge Presbyterian Churches, 
Ontario. 
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} Ed. note: Though I anticipated using this closer to 


the Summer months, it somehow seemed good to use 


had been ‘‘campering’’ for days in the 
E splendour of the Rockies, with their 


twisted crystal waterfalls, imperious mountain peaks, 
_and flower-bordered roadsides. 


Now we were turning off the Banff-Jasper 


- Highway at the Eisenhower Junction on to #93 into 


even more spectacular scenery, that of Kootenay 
National Park. Southwestward along #93, with 
noticeable altitude gain, towards Vermilion Pass at 
5146 feet, we were anticipating the visual delights of 


_ the high country ahead: the green, lush, spruce and 


fir cloaking the mountain sides reaching up to the 
high alpine meadows strewn with flowers and heath; 
the bighorn sheep in their high summer ranges. 

We had done our pre-holiday homework and knew 
what to expect. We crossed the Continental Divide. 
The Vermilion Pass vista opened before us. 

It was beyond belief. An unsightly, charred, 
barren landscape — skeletal trees profiled against 
scorched and blackened mountain sides. As far as the 
eye could see, thousands and thousands of acres of 
death. 

We hurried on through the Pass to the Marble 
Canyon Information Centre. There we learned that 
on July 9 of the previous year, 1968, a bolt of 
lightning had ignited the forest near Marble Canyon. 
Strong, dry westerlies whipped the flames up the 
valley towards the Continental Divide. For three days 
the fire raged out of control. On the fourth day, rain 
dampened the area and the firefighters were able to 
contain the conflagration: 6164 acres of forest had 
been ravaged — trees, vegetation, birds and animals 
perished. 

We carried with us memories of the horror and 
devastation when we left. 

Fifteen years later, August, 1983, we were in the 


Vermilion Burn area again. Drawn irresistibly by our 


memories of that charred and desecrated landscape, 
we asked the Park Naturalist about the progress of 
the reforestation programme. 

‘Oh, no,’’ we were told, ‘‘reforestation was not 
necessary. Come on tomorrow morning’s hike. It 
loops through the burn area. See for yourself how 
nature heals if man doesn’t interfere.’’ 

We went, of course. It was called the Fireweed 
Trail. 

We drove up #93 to the Trail head, then walked 
into the burn, walked into an incredibly new and 
delightful forest springing from the floor of the old. 
Everywhere were grasses, shrubs and small lodgepole 
pines. Pine seeds, released only by the intense heat of 
fire, had scattered over the burn, germinated, and 
growth soon followed. There were buffalo berries, 
arnica, and spreading in all directions, the purple 


* 


it in the moribund winter-end of March — and in the 
midst of another, rather large, deficit. 


blaze of the fireweed. 

All are pioneer species of the burn site. Their 
growth rapid in sunlight of the open burn, they were 
thriving on the minerals in the ashes of the old, over- 
mature forest....particularly the fireweed. 

Most dramatic of all changes along the Fireweed 
Trail was that evident in the ecology of birds and 
small animals. Attracted by new and varied food 
supplies, the meadow voles, the white-footed mice, 
chipmunks and many more small mammals invaded 
the burn in hordes from the old forest edge, from 
avalanche slopes, and from the roadsides. 

Now varied and abundant forest 
everywhere. 

Fire has intermittently torn through mountain 
forests for millions of years and, by creating a new 
environment, remains a vital part in the cycle of life 
and death. Its purging creates a new and much more 
dynamic community than is ever possible in an old, 
over-mature forest. 

In nature, fire is neither good nor bad — just 
necessary. 

Here, as we walked the Firewood Trail, we were 
witnessing a cyclical pattern in the history of forests 
— and in the history of Christian discipleship. 
Cluttered, crowded lifestyles too are poor habitat for 
newness and spiritual growth. Yet the very essence of 
a Christian life is newness and growth, through all 
stages of development toward maturity. So we must 
not only expect and accept, but anticipate, the 
conflagrations that periodically sweep through our 
comfortable lives, ridding, re-shaping and renewing. 

There will be many unexpected purgings, often a 
charring, but they are not the end of the story. As the 
Holy Spirit moves through the ashes of our most 
cherished hopes and plans, there will spring up new 
beginnings. Some of the aspects of the original 
landscape will be lost, but the new life can be 
dynamic and awesome. 

The firing in the Potter’s hands is necessary if we 
too would know the abundant life along the Fireweed 
Trail. 

0 


life was 


Susan Conly is a free-lance writer from 
Macklin, Saskatchewan, and a regular 
contributor to The Record. 
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Editor’s Explanatory Preface 


In my time as Editor, and I’m sure for many 
years before that, the policy of appointing 
graduates of our theological Colleges to Ordained 
Mission Fields has been a nearly perpetual item for 
discussion and debate at General Assemblies. 

Last year’s General Assembly was no exception. 
Sixteen students from Knox College signed and 
forwarded a petition through the Presbytery of 
East Toronto. (The Presbytery passed it on 
‘“‘simpliciter’’ i.e. without comment, but deemed 
worthy of consideration.) The petition called for 
an end to the policy of O.M. appointments: the 
relevant text of the petition is given below, along 
with the author’s paragraph-by-paragraph reply. 
The petition was denied. 

‘Ordained Mission Fields’’ are usually pastoral 
charges of one or more congregations that need a 
grant from the Board of World Mission in order to 
meet ordinary operating expenses, primarily the 
minister’s stipend. Sometimes ‘‘O.M.”’ ap- 
pointments are made placing graduates in larger 
congregations where an. Assistant is needed. In 
these congregations no grant is made: the 
congregation itself takes care of the additional 
expense. In other cases, appointments may be 
made to a specialized work, such as church ex- 
tension, Francophone ministries, etc. 

From the time a student enters theological 
training, the Board of World Mission begins a 
process of consultation with that student, with a 
view to his or her eventual appointment. The 
process culminates in a final interview, conducted 
in the student’s last term. After the appointment 
is announced, the student has approximately a 
week to appeal. Each appeal is judged on its own 
merit; some are sustained, some rejected. 

In 1971, the policy of making O.M. ap- 
pointments was dropped. In that year there were 
only two requests for appointments. In 1973 the 
number of requests rose to thirty-eight. This 
would seem to indicate that when left to seek a call 
by the regular channels, most graduates prefer to 
be called to self-sustaining charges. The ap- 
pointments were reinstituted for the 1974 
graduating class. 

Married students with working wives, clergy 
couples and a host of other, fairly recent 
developments, have made the process more 
difficult. No doubt the problem will be with us, 
in various ways, for some time yet. 

JRD 
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Petition: Whereas, the system of Ordained 
Missionary Appointments, and in particular the 
process of application and selection as most 
recently revised, is a denial of the right and ability 
of graduating students to seek and determine 
God’s will for their ministries... 


Brownlee: The idea that the whole system denies 
‘the right and ability of graduating students to 
seek and determine God’s will for their 
ministries’’ sounds very pious. Did it ever occur to 
the signatories that the call system itself is a denial 
of the ability of aid-receiving and marginally self- 
supporting congregations to seek and determine 
God’s will for them and their ministries? Under a 
simple call system such congregations would 
rarely, if ever, be able to find ministers. 


Petition: Whereas, the decision of the Board of 
World Mission is in no way a substitute for the 
“external call’’ of a congregation that confirms a 
candidate’s personal call to the Ministry of Word 
and Sacraments (Calvin, ‘‘Institutes’’, 4:3:11)... 

Brownlee: With regard to the ‘‘external call of a 
congregation”’ supposedly quoted from the In- 


by Tom Brownlee 


stitutes, in that particular passage Calvin talks 
about the external call of the CAurch, not of a 
congregation. The confirmation of the call does 
involve Presbytery as we have seen so recently in 
the call of the Rev. John Vaudry to Cote des 
Neiges Church in Montreal. I sense an appeal to 
congregationalism in this paragraph. 


Petition: Whereas, the attitude is widespread 
throughout the Church that ministers serving their 
two-year graduate appointments are not fully 
qualified ministers of Word and Sacraments when 
they are, in fact, duly licensed and ordained... 
Brownlee: This is difficult to swallow: that ‘‘the 
attitude is widespread throughout the Church 
that’? Ordained Missionaries ‘‘are not fully 
qualified.’’ Does the fact that a Salvation Army 
officer is appointed make him/her appear “‘not 
fully qualified?’’ Hardly. Does the fact that 
people are appointed overseas make them appear 
“not fully qualified?’’ Not at all. 


Petition: Whereas, the system of Ordained 
Missionary Appointments involves Board of 
World Mission employees in areas of responsibility 


E | SEND ThleEE= 
LL | SEND THEE’? 


that properly belong to Presbyteries alone, i.e. the 
examination of students, the moderation of calls, 
and the supervision and discipline of ministers... 
Brownlee: This paragraph speaks about giving 
over ateas of responsibilities to employees of the 
Board of World Mission. Even though the areas 
spoken of are rightfully the Presbytery’s, doesn’t 
the Presbytery voluntarily give those to the 
B.W.M. when asking for an appointment? The 
appointment system is not imposed upon 
presbyteries and congregations. I would think the 
signatories’ argument valid if presbyteries were 
forced to apply to the B.W.M. for appointments 
to their aid-receiving charges. 


Petition: Whereas, the system of Ordained 
Missionary Appointments reduces the deter- 
mination of a congregation’s need and potential 
almost exclusively to financial criteria, and fosters 
the belief that both minister and congregation 
under Appointment are ‘‘second-class’’... 

Brownlee: The idea that the O.M. appointment 
system ‘‘reduces the determination of a 
congregation’s need and potential almost ex- 
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Go where I send thee... 


continued from previous page 


clusively to financial criteria’ is a red herring. The 
ability, in a call system, of a minister to negotiate 
stipend is more likely to do that. If a minister 
cannot get anywhere near what he/she thinks is 
needed in the way of stipend I doubt that the 
‘“‘congregation’s need and potential’’ are really 
considered. The argument of the Petition here is 
cynical to say the least. 


Petition: Whereas, the 107th General Assembly 
declared that an Ordained Missionary Ap- 
pointment is not an internship or diaconate under 
the supervision either of the Board of World 
Mission or the Theological Colleges, and thus is a 
regular Gospel Ministry... 


Brownlee: No problems! 


Petition: Whereas, there is no proof that the 
system of Ordained Missionary Appointments 


ensures that The Presbyterian Church in Canada is © 


served in her areas of greatest needs... 


Brownlee: I would think that there is more proof 
that the Church’s needs ave being served than not 
being served by the O.M. appointment system. At 
least with the appointment system small, rural and 
remote congregations are being served. I have the 
feeling that for the signatories the area of greatest 
need is southern Ontario. 


Petition: Whereas, it is not consistent with 
Reformed tradition to prevent a candidate seeking 
and receiving a Gospel Call for reasons other than 
life or doctrine... 


Brownlee: After searching through the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, the Shorter 
Catechism, the Presbyterian Form of Church 
Government, I found scant reference to a call 
system. The call system is mot a fundamental 
aspect of the Reformed tradition. The Reformed 
tradition has more to do with theology than with 
polity. Even though the two are related, the latter 
derives from the former. 


It seems to me that there is something more to this 
Petition than an appeal to proper 
Presbyterianism. For the last couple of years at least 
Knox College graduates have been crying the blues 
over their appointments. Even though Knox College 
has more graduates than The Presbyterian College 
and The Vancouver School of Theology, they do 
have a higher appeal rate than P.C. and V.S.T. 
Surely the latter two are not treated more favourably 
than Knox graduates! I would be interested in 
knowing the locations of the churches involved in the 
appeals. That is, what percentage of the southern 
Ontario appointments were appealed? What per- 
centage outside southern Ontario were appealed? 

Now I realize that I am only speaking of a small 
percentage of Knox graduates. However, I think that 
there could be a link here with the relative youth of 
Knox graduates. I realize that family ties:are hard to 
break, and that is probably part of what is hap- 
pening. A young graduate finds it difficult to leave a 
support system that he/she has grown up in, or has 
found at college. This is especially difficult if the 
graduate is recently married and the marriage 
relationship is still in its infancy. But we all have to 
leave home eventually. 

Also, it would be interesting to know why there 
were no signatories from V.S.T. and P.C. on this 
Petition. Were they perhaps contacted, but no 
response, or a negative one, elicited? In fact, I’m a 
bit disappointed that I wasn’t contacted. Perhaps this 
Petition was exclusively for Knox people. Were the 
signatories of this Petition even thinking of the other 
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colleges’ graduates? After all, it would have a major 
effect on them as well. 

My main intention has been to ask some serious 
questions of the signatories of Petition No. 1. I do 
not believe that they have been honest with them- 
selves or the church concerning their motives. By the 
time they had begun their first year at college they 
knew the terms under which they were operating: 3 
years college and 2 years O.M. appointment. Why 
did they even enter if this was such a problem? As 
members in full communion in the church they could 
have petitioned General Assembly beforehand. 

I am not trying to hold up the O.M. appointment 
system as divine truth. Nor am I saying that it cannot 
be improved. Neither a call system nor an ap- 
pointment system is good enough by itself. The 
church has been struggling to deal with the problems 
produced by one of those systems. So far they have 
done an admirable job. However, their job would be 
helped much more if’we could honestly say why we 
didn’t want to be appointed in the first place. 


O 


The Rev. Tom Brownlee is a graduate of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, and 
a 1982 appointee to Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Estevan, Saskat- 
chéwan. 
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This faith that sizes me up and 
narks off my limits leads me to 
rform certain acts, bear certain 
ruits, which, if they really derive 
‘rom faith, will serve as examples, 
as signs of truth for others. But the 
jurer my faith is, the more I put 
ny unbelief into the Lord’s hands; 
che greater my certitude, the more 
open I am to others, the more I 
ccept the diversity of individuals 
and things, of churches, poems, 
ideas, behaviors, and the more I 
adore both the marvels of creation 
and the marvels of God’s patience. 
Since faith has brought me to 
acknowledge the distance between 
‘my faith and the Lord’s, I can only 
place myself on the same level as 
everyone else, realizing that we are 


From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


would be much facilitated if more 
of the matters before it were 
initiated at the Synod level. 

3. The morale of our ministers is 

‘not high. Of 1,051 ordained 
Canadian Presbyterian Clergy, 615 
are in the pastorate. Even leaving 
aside those who are retired, serve 
in the theological colleges, at 
church offices, or in ‘‘cognate’’ or 
related work, that leaves quite a 
number who have simply packed it 
in. In spite of a bumper crop of 
graduates over the last few years, 
we have 14 less parish ministers 
than we did 2 years ago. Though 

church offices may be a natural 
place to sound-off, and therefore a 
bad place from which to draw 
conclusions, fully 60-70% of the 
ministers I talk to are unhappy. 

4. Nevertheless, the best of our 
clergy are men and women with 
whom you could face even the 
gates of Hell. 

5. So too with our laity — 
perhaps more so. We have a very 
high percentage of deeply com- 
mitted, loyal, thoughtful men and 


(GLEANINGS 


all of us beneficiaries of one grand 
and unique blessing, eternal grace. 
Jacques Ellul 

Living Faith 


In a recent Sunday article in The 
Times, headed The irrelevance of 
the relevant in the Church, the 
Rev. M.J. Jackson writes scorn- 
fully of what he calls ‘‘the lust for 
relevance which seems to infect 
Churches today.’’ This ‘‘lust,’’ he 
states, comes from two sources — 
first, ‘‘from those with an over- 
whelming conviction of the truth 
of Christianity and of its ability to 
touch and solve every issue’’ and 
secondly, ‘‘from those whose eyes 
are on the rapidly changing world 
which is slipping away from the 


women, the joy of an editor and 
the desire of every denomination. 
The pity is that we use them so 
little in a church that, for various 
reasons. — none of, them 
Presbyterian in the historic sense 
| is? increasingly,’ .clergy- 
dominated. 

6. A mutual distrust is creeping 
in between church offices and the 
people served. At this end, one 
hears talk of ministers or 
presbyteries being ‘‘bottlenecks”’ 
to the flow of necessary in- 
formation. From the parishes, one 
senses a helplessness. Nothing can 
be done to make ‘‘them’’ listen 
and act accordingly. The deficit is 
but one reflection of this unhappy 
situation. 

7. There will always be those 
who perceive The Presbyterian 


‘Record as a church newsletter on a 


national scale. It is useful only in 
direct proportion to the number of 
times pictures of local dedications, 
tributes, church suppers and 
anniversaries appear in ‘‘People 
and Places.’’ Issues are un- 
welcome, since there are no issues. 
Everything has been decided. The 
Christian world begins and ends 
with the threshold of the local 
church building (see No. 1). 


Churches’’ and who feel that ‘‘the 
Churches must run after it and 
demonstrate their usefulness.’’ He 
accuses the first of these groups of 
lack of discrimination between 
things of God and the things of 
Caesar; and the second of ‘‘a 
failure of nerve’’ which ‘‘ends with 
the destruction of Christianity, 
replacing it by utilitarianism and 
pragmatism.’’...‘‘Faith in Christ,”’ 
he complains, ‘‘is not for its own 
sake, but is desirable because it is 
useful in the solving of a labour 
dispute and because it works in 
rehabilitating a racialist.”’ (The 
Times of London, 26 November, 
1968.) 


As quoted by Garth Lean 
Christian Counter-A ttack CT 
8. Those involved, at _ the 


national level, in ecumenical 
relations or problems in_ in- 
ternational affairs, are generally 
“‘left’’ of centre and suspicious of 
the Americans. The laity, though 
certainly not politically of the same 
party persuasion, are, for the most 
part, conservative (small ‘‘c’”) and 
sympathetic to the United States. 
Those on the left are not pseudo- 
communists, and those to the right 
are not crypto-fascists, though it is 
hard to persuade either of this 
truth about their ‘‘opponents.”’ 
The same kind of mutual suspicion 
exists in theological debate. 

9. Presbyterians are most ex- 
cited by any criticism, however 
veiled, however mild, of television 
evangelists, and by ANY mention 
of homosexuality — even in a 
critical context. 

10. In spite of the foregoing, 
Presbyterians have in place, and 
ready to be used, a system of 
theology, a form of government, 
an attitude to culture, a respect for 
the integrity of the person, that, if 
taken from the attic and dusted 
off, would be of great good to the 
Kingdom, to Canada and the 
world. 

QO 
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YORK MEMORIAL CHURCH 


1695 Keele Street, Toronto, M6M 3W7 
celebrating 50 years in 1984. Planned events 
include a Pot Luck Supper on Saturday, April 
14. A special service will be held on April 15 


with Rev. Peter Wotherspoon as guest 
speaker. Other events and entertainment will 
be held through the year. The emphasis for 
1984 will be on restoring and refurbishing 
buildings. 


Friends and former members are welcome. 


Advertise in The Record. 


TRUE HOLIDAY 
ADVENTURES 


PLANNING A HOLIDAY TO 
YUKON - ALASKA - B.C. 


Including Inside Passage Cruise, 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA 
ESCORTED 


THREE - 12 day escorted Fly- 
Cruise-Bus tours originating 
Toronto, June 8, August 3rd and 
September 7th. C.P. Air Jet Flight 
to Vancouver. Sail the spectacular 
Inside Passage for seven days 
aboard the Ultra-luxurious Cruise 
Ship the Daphne on a 2100 mile 
cruise to Vancouver, B.C. to 
Skagway, Alaska and return. The 
scenery is up close and magnifi- 
cent, the ports of call are colorful, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Skagway and 
Ketchikan. The food is delicious, 
impeccable service and interesting 
activities. All staterooms are out- 
side, have lower berths and private 
bathrooms. Visit Vancouver and 
Victoria, Jet Flight Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price per person, 
twin sharing $2395.00 (all taxes in- 
cluded). Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 


For best service and complete informa- 
tion write or phone: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 893, CHATHAM, Ontario 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467. 


TOUR ISRAEL, EGYPT, GREECE AND GREEK ISLES 


departing April 14, 1984. 17 days, all inclusive. 


WOMEN AND 
SPIRITUALITY: 


AN INTERFAITH EVENT 
FOR WOMEN 
WED., MARCH 28, 1984 
2:00-8:00 p.m. 

Christian and Jewish women will meet 
in Brennan Hall, St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto for afternoon 
workshops (including Meditation, God- 
language, Women as Lay Leaders and 
more...) To Register please PRINT your 
name, address, and phone number and 
enclose with a cheque for $12 (ot $7 for 
those on limited income.) Fee includes a 
dairy meal with vegetable salads for sup- 
per. Send cheque payable to ‘Toronto 
Women of Faith’’ to: Christian Jewish 
Dialogue of Toronto, 49 Front Street 
East, Toronto, M5E 1B3. 

At the public open forum (no charge) from 
8-10 p.m. in Brennan Hall when a panel will 
discuss defining the issues, men are welcome 
to attend. Coffee will be served at conclusion. 


Moving? 
See coupon on page 50. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 

FLORIDA — many departures; 
varied destinations; 10, 14, 21 
and 30 day (stayput) tours. 
Some meals included. 

ARIZONA — 28 day tours — 
Tucson and Scottsdale resorts. 
$1385.00 Twin. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 day tours 

$1340.00 Twin. 

— 26 day tours $1430.00 Twin. 


“The Franklin Smith Family’ 
FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
RR3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 to October 8 Season 
Nights: Peterborough through 
Kawartha Lakes (return) or Peter- 
borough to Bay of Quinte (return). 


Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
- cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9J 
7H7. Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


For information and brochure contact the Tour Leader, 
THE REV. J.C. COOPER, D.D. 
(705) 322-3033. 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ont., LOL 1PO0. 
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Arrangements by: Wholesale Tours International, 1640A Avenue Rd., Toronto. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS AND 
TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

MA4C 3C1 : : 

Telephone (416) 482-1980 ie a 
MARGARET MUNDY 


April 20-28. EASTER IN BERMUDA. 
Air, Hotel, breakfast and dinner daily. 
Service charges, taxes included. 


May 20-June 5. ISRAEL for 8 days, 
and 8 days in Europe with OBERAM- 
MERGAU. 


May 9-25. BRITISH HERITAGE 
TOUR of England and Scotland con- 
cluding in London with option of extra 
time in Britain. A very special tour. 


July 1-9. IRELAND. A relaxing coach 
tour of Southern Ireland featuring 
Galway, the Ring of Kerry, Killarney, 
Blarney Castle, Wexford and Dublin 
concluding in Dublin. Optional one 
week tour to Northern Ireland featur- 
ing Belfast, Boyne Valley, the Giant's 
Causeway, County Mayo Con- 
nemara, County Clare and the Cliffs 
of Mohr. Returning July 17. 


Sept. 7-23. GRAND TOUR OF BRI- 
TAIN. Late summer flowers and 
heather covered hills, a wonderful 
time to visit Britain in Heritage Year. 


Oberammergau 
1984 


38 Tours. 


Limited Space available on: 


European Highlights: 17 days. 
Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 

June 29 

August 1 

August 29 


Classical Europe: 24 days, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, England. 

July 6 July 20 
August 3 

August 24 

September 14 

June 8, July 19 — Western departures. 
Scandinavian Panorama: 23 days. 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Germany (inc. Berlin) 

Alpine Adventurer: 17 days. Lucerne, 
Montreux, Zermatt, Lugano, Venice, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Innsbruck, Zurich. 


July 26 

Wallace Whyte, Melville 
Presbyterian Church, West Hill is 
leading the July 26 Alpine Adventurer. 


First class hotels throughout all the 
tours including Oberammergau. 


All tours have option of extra time in 
Europe at the conclusion of the tour. 


Keep informed with The Record. 


member of _ the 
Presbyterian Church, in failing 
‘Aealth, and I wish to leave a small 
‘bequest to my church. What I had 
‘in my mind was a burial plot for up 
‘to six or eight bodies of people 
who may have indicated that they 
were Presbyterians. Our 
congregation has never had such a 
plot, as the Session always claimed 
that we have never had the need 
arise. In my understanding of the 
‘scriptures I am convinced that we 
fare to care for the stranger or 
destitute who may come to our 
door, and thus, if the need be, give 
them a Christian burial. What do 
you think? 

I think your intent in acquiring a 
burial plot for up to six or eight 
Presbyterians is laudable and your 
way of seeking to be faithful to the 
Word of God. It would appear to 
me, however, that although at one 


Record Subscription Order 


Envelopes are free. 


from: 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7 or phone (416) 441-1111 ext.173 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


time such a need might have 
existed, it no longer does. In my 
years of ministry it has never come 
to my attention. Many people 
today are cremated. Local 
municipalities provide burials for 
the indigent and this provision is 
an expression of our common 
concern for those who die known 
virtually only to God. On occasion 
I have participated in services for 
such people and have made certain 
that their funeral would be as 
dignified and worthy as for anyone 
else. The laws of the Provinces and 
municipalities differ and I would 
wonder about the mechanics of 
buying such plots and having them 
available in the future. 

I am encouraged by your desire 
to leave a bequest to the church. 
Most of our members do not have 
this concern and I have been 
surprised to discover that even 


Circulation Department, The 


TELEVISION FOR THE PEOPLE 


_ BY THE PEOPLE! 


Canada’s daily Christian program 
Check your local listings. 


some clergy who had substantial 
financial assets left nothing at all 
in their Will for the work of the 
Lord. My reaction to your initial 
suggestion would be that a bequest 
to the living is of prime im- 
portance. Your local Session may 
have a fund to assist the needy. 
Perhaps you wish to establish a 
Bursary Fund for students going 
into full-time ministry. The Board 
of World Mission always has need 
of money for the extension of the 
Kingdom at home and overseas. 
Monies can also be left as a general 
bequest to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada or to the work 
of your local congregation. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 138 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


» for 
a 


NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @_ = 755-5210 
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Book REvIEwSs 


The Gravedigger File: Papers on 
the Subversion of the Modern 
Church 

by Os Guinness. Published by Inter- 
Varsity Press, Downer’s Grove, 
Illinois. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$8.75. 

This book is a witty, urbane 
collection of fictional memos 
outlining a scheme to sabotage the 
Christian faith, which lays bare the 
significance of the cultural context 
in which the contemporary Church 
finds itself. In so doing, it shows 
how the modern world squeezes 
the Church into its mold and 
brings into sharp focus’ the 
challenges to Christian discipleship 
in the late twentieth century. 

Guinness, through a ‘‘memo”’ 
format reminiscent of C.S. Lewis’ 
Screwtape Letters, cleverly engages 
both theological liberals AND 
conservatives and shows how both, 
for different reasons, dance to the 
same cultural piper. He thus casts 
into sharp relief most of the 
debates within our own church 
and, more than ever, one is left 
ready to say ‘“‘A plague on both 
your houses!’’ Few there are, as 
Guinness shows, who have really 
grasped the significance of what 
happens to the Church as we 
neither reject nor reform culture 
but accept every contemporary 
social agenda. 

Guinness, through the device of 
adversarial communication, is 
delightfully and penetratingly able 
to outline several complicated but 
relevant sociological conceptions 
such as the social dimensions of 
faith and the effect |, of 
secularization, privatization and 
pluralization on Christian faith. 
‘“Why,’’ he writes, ‘‘is Christianity 
so privately engaging but so 
socially irrelevant?’’ The book is a 
multi-dimensional answer to this 
fundamental question. Never 
didactic, Guinness nonetheless 
teaches well and deeply! 

Guinness leads the reader step- 
by-step to the realization that the 
problem of the Church is not its 
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relevance or lack of it, but the fact 
that we’re not even in the same 
room where contemporary 
agendas are being forged, and so 
react to, rather than assume 
responsibility for, the social and 
created order. 

This is an engaging, polished 
and powerful book, one that needs 
to be read by all thoughtful 
Christians. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator of the 
Committee on Church Growth to Double in 
the Eighties, at 50 Wynford Drive. 


Sydney Smith — A Biography 

by Alan Bell. Oxford Paperbacks, 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8, Price: 
$12.95. 

Sydney Smith’s lifespan (1771- 
1845) covered a time of remarkable 
development in Great Britain. The 
Georgian England, of Rowlandson 
and Hogarth, of his childhood, 
gave way to the eccentricities of 
Regency fashion already touched 
by the smoke of the Industrial 
Revolution which in turn paved the 
way for middle-class prosperity 
and mores, evinced even in the 
early years of Victoria’s reign. 
Sydney Smith lived through four 
reigns to see a dumpy girl, of 
whom he had no very high 
opinion, perched firmly on_ her 
island throne ‘‘determined to be 
good.’’ 

Alan Bell has brilliantly and 
evocatively chronicled Smith’s 
crowded life as Church of England 
parson, writer, acute social critic, 
farmer, amateur physician, bon 
vivant, fond husband and father. 
He has used the extensive writings 
of Sydney Smith which survive and 
the letters which his friends have 
preserved. He shows us Smith at 
his best and worst: a seeker after 
plural preferment in the church, 
but devotedly dosing and nursing 
his sick parishioners; a writer and 
raconteur of wit, but something of 
an egocentric performer in public; 


a preacher of bland, clever ser- | 
mons, who nonetheless bravely | 
attacked many of the social evils of 
the day, at considerable risk to his — 
career. He was never made a 
bishop, honesty and forthright - 
speech then, as now, being deemed 
unsuitable in an ambitious parson. — 
His secular wit became un-— 
fashionable and his ecclesiastical — 
humour was deemed sacrilegious - 
as Victorian evangelical piety 
began to rise. | 
The book left me with a> 
tremendous admiration for Sydney 
Smith, not least in Bell’s analysis © 
of him as one well able to laugh at 
himself and the pomposity and 
posturings of his fellow chur- 
chmen. He represented the last of 
thie eighteenth-century 
latitudinarian ‘‘squarsons’’ (squire 
and parson) and died in a time of 
ecclesiastical change to which he 
was totally opposed. After death 
he looked forward to a sort of 
‘*celestial rout’’ in which ‘‘I shall 
be more respectful towards the 
upper clergy’’ (p. 215). | 
The book is well worth reading. | 
Sydney will annoy the pious, 
humourless enthusiastics as much 
as he will irritate the earnest 
liberals. If it encourages a few 
parsons or parishioners to gently 
laugh at themselves or the church, 
it will have succeeded. The book 
left me longing for the days when a 
parson might draw the incomes of 
several benefices, enjoy a dignified 
leisure and not take the in- 
stitutional church too seriously. 
John Barclay Burns 


Dr. Burns is minister of Providence 
Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, Virginia. 


In Search of Excellence: Lessons 
From America’s’. Best-Run 
Companies 
by Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. 
Waterman Jr. Harper and Row, 1982. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publication, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. Price: 
$27.50. 

Few books designed for the 
secular market should command as 
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‘vide a reading within the church as 
in Search of Excellence. Having 
‘tudied many of the innovative and 
luccessful corporations over a 
eriod of years, the authors reduce 
their findings to the eight at- 
ributes which emerge most clearly 
is those which distinguish excellent 
sompanies. Having been involved 
with areas of church growth, it was 
an easy transition for me to see 
chese attributes as those critical to 
excellence in congregations — 
qualities such as a bias for action, 
being close to the customer, 
autonomy and entrepreneurship. 
Having built the opening 
chapter around these attributes, 
the authors delay discussion of 
each attribute in its own chapter 
until three major related issues 
have been explored. These include 
themes such as the high value 
placed on rationality to the loss of 
creativity, motivation, and 
managing ambiguity and paradox. 
It is within these three chapters 
that our institutional bent will 
undergo its greatest trauma. 

Consider statements such as 
“‘The conservatism that leads to 
years-long ‘study groups’ 
frequently confronts businessmen 
with precisely what they were 
trying to avoid — having to make, 
eventually, one big bet,”’ 

**.we found that companies 
whose only articulated goals were 
financial did not do nearly as well 
as companies that had broader sets 
of values’’ .... not a statement that 
will allow most congregational 
meetings to rest in peace either. 

For most of us, the thought of 
purchasing a book at the price of 
In Search of Excellence will be 
only the initial, and perhaps the 
least disturbing, shock. The 
contents will have even greater 
impact but are clearly a ‘‘must’’ 
reading for denominational and 
congregational leaders. 

Chuck Congram 


Chuck Congram is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont., and a 
member of the national committee on 
Church Growth. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
The following courses will be offered in 1984. 
CREDIT COURSES (June 18-July 13: Two hours a day Monday to Thursday) 
The Nature of Religious Thought Prof. Donald Wiebe (Trinity) 
Political Discernment Dr. Mary Jo Leddy (Catholic New Times) 
Augustine: The Confessions and the City of God Prof. Joanne Dewart (St. Michael's) 
Introduction to Counselling Dr. Ann Bartram (Emmanuel) 
The Book of Job Prof. Roderick MacKenzie (Regis) 
First Year Greek (May 8 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) Prof. Raymond Humphries (Knox) 
First Year Hebrew (June 4 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) 
~ Prof. Theodore Lutz (University of Toronto) 
All of the above courses are available to Basic Degree (M.Div.) students 
and 3000 level courses can be taken by Advanced Degree students. 
NON-CREDIT, CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES (Monday evening to Friday Noon) 
First Corinthians: Dynamic Issues in Ministry Prof. G. Borchert (Louisville) June 4-8 
Ministry: New Testament Foundations and Contemporary Reflections 
Prof. P. Perkins (Boston) June 18-22 
Pastoral Insights Into Sacraments Prof. G. McCauley (Fordham) June 18-22 
Feminist Biblical Interpretation 
Prof. Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza (Notre Dame) July 9-13 
The Mission of the Church: Contemporary Theories 
Dr. Francis Schussler Fiorenza (Catholic University) July 9-13 
Theological Reflection and Spirituality Dr. James Conlon (TST) and Others June 24-28 
Application Forms available at the Toronto School of Theology, 47 Queen's Park 
Crescent East, Toronto, Ont. MSS 2C3. 
For further information phone Dr. Stuart Frayne (1-416-978-4039) or write to him at 
above address. 
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. . students are still choosing o" Bible College: 
One Year Certificate in Biblical Studies 
One Year Certificate in Christian Studies 
One Year Certificate in Christian Ministries 


One Year Certificate in Church Music 


OBC is one of the leading Bible Colleges in Canada today, preparing 
young men and women for Christian service in full-time and 
laymen’s ministries. 


Will you seriously consider investing at least one year to study 
God’s Word? It could change your life! We would be delighted to 
have you on our campus and to have the opportunity to get to know 
you better. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 
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muck about too much in the Old 
Testament. 
E. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. I didn’t think the ‘‘Litton 
Bombers letter’? would be 
dignified by comment. Keep up the 
outstanding work. I also ap- 
preciate the rare man who has 
nothing to say and who doesn’t say 
it although he would never make a 
politician. 


Dismayed and distressed 

Each month I am_ becoming 
more dismayed and distressed by 
the outlook of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada as portrayed 
through the pages of The 
Presbyterian Record. If it is, as the 
name suggests, a record of the 
church, then I am depressed as 
well. Our church is_ evidently 
becoming more and more a 
secular, humanistic and 
materialistic organization, written 
about, more often than not, in 
such a tongue-in-cheek manner 
that I have to ask myself, ‘‘What 
are they trying to say?’’ And if I, 
who have been trained as a 
deaconess of the church almost 
forty years ago, find it difficult to 
understand what is being said, how 
can we expect the person in the 
pew to be inspired or challenged? 

Dr. J.W.L. MacLean said words 
to this effect some years ago, 
‘“When the church became man- 
centred instead of God-centred, 
she lost the ability to draw man 
unto herself,’’ and this would 
certainly appear to be what has 
happened to our church. We are 
planning half-heartedly for a 
decade of church growth while all 
the time our church membership 
continues to decline, and I un- 
derstand the average age of our 
church membership grows older 
and older as the younger 
generation are not being drawn in. 
And we should hang our heads in 
shame for our dismal failure of 
accepting the challenge of Advance 
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for Christ when it was presented to 
us some years ago. 

I have read that the churches 
which are growing today are the 
ones which are Christ-centred. 
Christ said, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me,”’ 
this signifying the death that he 
would die. The church must 
continue to lift up Christ in all that 
we do, so that he may continue to 
draw men unto him. As a church 
we go off on such tangents that the 
trumpet gives a very uncertain 
sound, and many are not sure what 
we stand for or what our message 
is about. When last has The 
Record truly lifted up Christ and 
glorified His Holy Name? 

The burning bush needs to burst 
into flame again through the 
power of the Holy Spirit with more 
emphasis on the spiritual needs of 
the church, or else it will keep 
smouldering away until it 
diminishes into nothing. It may 
not be necessary for God’s glory 
that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada should continue existing, 
and if there is not more evidence 
that ‘‘her chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever’’ 
then perhaps in a generation or 
two there will be nothing left of 
our historic church but the history. 

We need more weeping prophets 
and repentance in sackcloth and 
ashes. We need more fellowship 
and less organization; more prayer 
and less overtures; more Bible 
study and less modern 
methodology; more sacrifice and 
less selfish ambition, and then 
perhaps God will be willing to 
continue using us for his glory. 

Sara C. Cunningham, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


On happiness and self-esteem 


Mr. Cassidy’s letter (‘‘Let’s hear 
from the happy’? — January) is 
somewhat confusing to me. First- 
ly, he states he is excited about the 
Rev. Stephen Hayes’ article ‘‘You 
Don’t Have ‘to be Perfect.’’ 
Secondly, Mr. Cassidy seems to 
think the answer to happiness is 
self-esteem. 

My understanding of Mr. 


4 


Hayes’ article is simply that Chris- 
tians will encounter trouble in this 
life and at times feel imperfect. To | 
us, that is the reality of our day 
just as Paul had to face up to the’ 
reality of life in his day. Certainly 
we should, as Christians, strive to/ 
be perfect. However, in that strug-— 
gle to be perfect, we will at times 
feel imperfect, in fact at times we 
will indeed be imperfect. Then, as - 
Mr. Hayes stated, ‘‘No doubt 
there is always room for Christian 
growth.”’ It is through the struggle — 
to overcome imperfection that the 
Christian grows in Christ. | 
There is nothing wrong with 
self-esteem. However, to me, self-— 
esteem can, if overdone, be 
damaging. There is a lot to be said 
in favour of humility. Rather we 
should prefer to humble ourselves 
before God and let him judge us. — 
As for the ‘‘electronic church,’’ 
it certainly has its place for those 
who, through disability or for 
other just reasons, cannot attend a 
church to worship. I hope Mr. 
Cassidy will agree that there is no 
substitute for the fellowship en- 
joyed by gathering together and 
being a part of an active Christian 
church. The electronic church can- 
not personally comfort the sick, 
the bereaved, conduct a funeral 
service, a marriage ceremony, a 
baptismal service or counsel the 


‘troubled as a minister of a com- 


munity church can ably do. 


As a footnote, the pews of Mr. 
Hayes’ church are well filled each 
Sunday with friendly, loving, car- 
ing people who come to worship | 
God and hear the Good News of 
Redemption through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. With love they go out 
into the community to serve in the 
name of their Lord as opportunity 
affords. 

Floyd N. Abrams, 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Observations on “<“TV 


preachers”’ 

Two letters in the January issue 
concerning ‘‘TV_ preachers’’ 
prompt me to submit these ob- 
servations. For years I have 


atched the programmes of Oral 
1d Richard Roberts, Rex 
umbard, Jerry Falwell, David 
fainse, Robert Schuller, Jimmy 
waggart and others with a 
rowing sense of concern and 
isgust. These performers, for 
ach they are, all share the 
ollowing characteristics: 

. They claim to possess a message 
or us which we are not going to 
2ceive from anyone else. 

.. Their preaching is designed to 
ll us exactly what we want to hear 
— that God loves us, and he will 
‘ive us everything our little hearts 
jesire in health, wealth, and 
iappiness. 

). They profess to present an 
ntensely personal ministry to 
yersons whom they will never meet 
ind to whom they are not ac- 
sountable. When these persons are 
n deep need, it is to their local 
shurches and pastors that they 
nust turn. 

4. Their appeals for financial 
support manipulate the feelings of 
persons who are most vulnerable 
by reason of illness, grief, anxiety, 
age, loneliness, and confusion. 

5. Their interpretations of 
scripture imply that they have 
received a direct word from the 
Lord which has been withheld 
from the rest of us. 

6. Their programmes exploit the 
‘cult of personality’? which is 
common to TV, where the appeal 
of the individual so _ often 
dominates and supersedes the 
content of the message. 

In conclusion, to quote from the 
comic strip ‘‘Shoe,’’ where the 
character Skyler asked one Sunday 
morning while watching TV: 
‘“Why aren’t there any bald- 
headed evangelists?”’ 


(Rev.) Douglas Gordon, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Help from 
100 Huntley Street 

We mustn’t knock something 
just because we don’t understand it 
— or if it isn’t done just as we 
would have it done. This is nothing 
new, of course. John said to Jesus 


that they saw someone casting out 
devils in his name — but of course 
they told him to stop since he 
wasn’t one of them. Jesus’s answer 
is interesting for us as well as them. 
He said, ‘‘Forbid him not for he 
that is not against us is for us.”’ 
(Luke 9:49,50) 

One Hundred Huntley Street is 
not against Presbyterian doctrines. 
They teach the Bible and surely 
that is our text book. Surely we 
serve a risen Saviour, a living God 
who can do things now as well as 
2,000 years ago. 

If you watch the programme 
often enough you will see some 
very fine Presbyterians on it. I 


have enjoyed hearing’ Dr. 
Silverthorn (the famous child 
specialist in Toronto) — several 


times. He gives God credit for 
discoveries and many miracles he 
has seen. 


Once I was very low — 
physically, mentally and 
spiritually. My Presbyterian 


church couldn’t or didn’t help me 
at all. A good neighbour suggested 
that 1 watch 100 Huntley Street. 
Since I didn’t have enough energy 
to do anything else — I did. Day 
after day, hearing the reading of 
The Word, the Prayers to a Living 
God, hearing the name of Jesus 
held high, hearing stories of people 
who had overcome much — my 


faith began to_ strengthen. 
Gradually, I too began to heal. 
As I got better I again took a place 
of leadership in my own 
Presbyterian church. 

They don’t take anything away 
from one’s Christian belief and 
help to your local church. They 
show you how God’s Spirit will 
strengthen you to be able to do 
much more than you ever did in 
your own strength. 

I was very glad to see the ad- 
vertisement in The Record and | 
just wish that every Presbyterian 
could see 100 Huntley Street with 
open eyes and an open heart. 

K. Lyons, 
Oakwood, Ont. 


South Africa — the other side 


The article in the December issue 
of The Record on South Africa by 
the missionary to Malawi con- 
tained numerous inaccuracies, thus 
we should hear the other side. The 
writer charges (as many leftists do) 
that the blacks have the smallest 
and worst land. In the first place, 
the question of how much land is 
meaningless — most of South 
Africa’s land area is semi-arid and 
desert. Canada’s land mass _ is 
mostly tundra and I have heard no 
cry concerning the ‘‘injustice’’ in 
the fact that most Canadians 
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(about 80%) live on the small 
(about 20%) strip of land along the 
U.S. border. 

The claim that the blacks’ land is 
the poorest is a lie if anything. All 
one has to do is look at a rainfall 
map and look at where certain 
homelands such as Transkei and 
Kwazulu are. In comparison to the 
mostly white Orange Free State 
they have much more rainfall. 
Transkei alone could, potentially, 
produce three times the amount of 
food it does at the present. In fact, 
according to a South African 
government publication Nutrition 
and the Bantu, all of the Bantu 
homelands could produce two 
times the amount of food to feed 
every black person and twice that 
number at a proper nutritional 
level. Why will they not do it? 
Quite simple. The Africans have a 
tremendous reluctance to change 
their inefficient agricultural 
methods. Many of them do not 
want things like soil conservation 
and terracing. Furthermore, they 
regard agriculture as a part-time 
gardening function and women’s 
work. The S.A. government has 
made many efforts to encourage 
the Africans to change and has 
pumped millions of rands into 
these homelands for development. 
The question in this case has 
nothing to do with the quality of 
the land, for much of the African 
reserves are of good quality, but 
rather with the fact that the whites 
seem to be better farmers. 

The missionary makes mention 
of the South African Army 
‘*destabilizing Mozambique’’ and 
“bullying Angola.’’ Well, if South 
Africa was so intent on 
destabilizing these countries all it 
would have to do is cut off all food 
shipments and technical assistance. 
That’s right. South Africa feeds 
these black states — many of 
whom, while’ they’re_ not 
massacring people because of their 
wrong tribal affiliation, cannot 
seem to get their socialistic 
schemes working. South Africa 
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has given so much assistance to 
these countries that the opposition 
right-wing Conservative and 
Herstigte Nasionale Parties accuse 
the government of ‘‘sell-out.”’ 
True, one’s status in South 
Africa is dependent on race, but it 
is not the only African nation that 
makes racial distinctions. Liberia 
restricts its citizenship and 
property rights to Negroes only. 
Recently, Sierra Leone passed 
restrictive laws against its Arab 
minority. Yet there are no cries 
about this, to say nothing of the 
human carnage that I mentioned in 
an earlier letter on ‘Zimbabwe.’ 
David Campbell, 
Kingston, Ont. 


December criticisms 


Permit me to make several 
criticisms arising from reading the 


December issue which may be of 


value. 

First there is the unbelievable 
error in two places where Joseph is 
named as the father of Jesus. Once 
is the Rev. Kenneth Gibble’s article 
where in the last paragraph he says 
‘*the child born to Joseph and 
Mary.’’ Secondly, the error is 
twice repeated in the poem on the 
outside back page in the words 
‘stand by the father and mother.”’ 
The Christian teaching is clearly 
stated in the Apostles’ Creed: 
‘‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the virgin Mary.”’ 

In Lloyd Robertson’s article on 
page 12, we get some more of the 
humanistic idea of ‘true peace.’ 
Our Lord promised only two kinds 
of peace: that within the human 
heart through faith in him and that 
which shall be when he comes 
again. Apart from that he never 
envisaged anything other than the 
state of the world as it has been 
and is now and will be. 

Now to Inglis’ article on South 
Africa starting on page 15. None 
of this type.of writer or those who 
talk about feeding millions in the 
Third World, ever put the blame 
for apartheid or ‘starving millions’ 
on the real culprit: the unchecked 
birthrates and lower infant 
mortality due to Western 


(Christian) medical care. When the 
British first moved into Rhodesia, 
the total number of native people 


was about 350,000: in a hundred | 


years that has gone up fen times. 


On page 18, the Presbyterian. 


Moderator signs-a document which > 


is a reflection on the United States | 
for its actions in Grenada. What | 
business of his or of our church is | 
it to meddle in such a way or to tell | 
the government of another country | 
that it is ‘naughty’? Actually the | 


events show the U.S. acted wisely. 


Lastly, you know as well as we | 
the readers, that the articles are | 


almost always clergy written. In 


the December issue, twelve out of 
fifteen. Is this a reflection of the | 


true spiritual state of our 
denomination? 
F. Rex Werts, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Ed. note: Though Joseph is, in 
terms of Christian orthodoxy, 
technically the _ step-father of 
Jesus, common usage 
acknowledges that he fulfilled the 
duties of fatherhood and in dif- 
ficult enough circumstances to 


merit the title. 


) 


We are always glad to receive 


articles from the laity. It is not 
surprising that we receive many 
more submissions from the clergy. 
In the January Record, six of the 
eight features were written by 
laypersons. 


“‘A word for the Moderator(s)’’ 


I proffer a word of appreciation 
to our retiring Moderator, Dr. 


MacDonald, for his _ excellent 
contributions to the growth in 
spiritual stature of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. I 
have been fortunate enough to 
have known all the Moderators of 
the church since the 1925 crisis and 
have felt that each one in his time 
and way carried out unselfishly his 
divinely appointed tasks. 
‘Jehovah has_ triumphed his 
people are free’’ largely because of 
their efforts and those of other 
church people who ‘‘held up the 
prophets’ arms.”” 
R. Keith Earls, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


enada and the role 
f the Moderator 


The December issue of The 
‘ecord carried an item, ‘‘Chur- 
nmen speak out on Invasion of 
mrenada,’’ to which Dr. Donald 
MacDonald had apparently added 
ds signature. 

| This item interested me on two 
‘counts. I was surprised that Dr. 
AacDonald — uncharacteristically 
ubscribed to this’ knee-jerk 
eaction. Had they waited until 
more was known about the matter 
rhey might not have produced this 
‘tatement, although it is certainly 
m character for the Canadian 
Council of Churches and the 
Jnited Church (the other 
signatories) to seize any op- 
dortunity to attack the United 
States, while continuing to ignore 
the excesses of Soviet Russia, 
whose troops are in their fifth year 
in Afghanistan! 

Since the liberation of Grenada, 
numerous reporters have told us 
time and again of the appreciation 
by the Grenadians for the U.S. 
action. Invited to go in by 
Grenadians, and their neighbours, 
the U.S. behaved impeccably, got 
their troops home, and set things 
in motion for a democratic 
government. 


The other aspect of this item 
which intrigued me concerns the 
signature of the Moderator. Some 
years ago I was a member of a 
Special Committee of General 
Assembly to study the role of the 
Moderator. I was one of two 
Elders, the other being the wife of 
a former Moderator. The others 
were all clergy, including some 
former Moderators. Among other 
things, in our report to the 104th 
Assembly, we recommended that 
our church follow the lead of other 
jurisdictions, including even the 
Church of Scotland, and give a 
title to the Moderator which 
reflected what the public and even 
our own people, perceived him to 
be; i.e. ‘‘The Moderator, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.’’ 
The Assembly rejected’ the 
recommendation. Dr. Wayne 
Smith last year, in a newspaper ad, 


used that title, and Dr. MacDonald 
has done the same. 


Surely either we follow the 


decision of General Assembly, or, 
better still, resurrect and adopt the 
report of our committee. 


W.S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


U.S. liberators — not invaders 


As a West Indian who left his 
homeland because of the im- 
plications of an increasing in- 
volvement of Cubans in the affairs 
of his country, I feel obliged to 
challenge most of the statements 
made in the letter by the Canadian 
Council of Churches to. the 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

First, it seems to me most un- 
fortunate that our Moderator 
should be one of the signatories of 
such a one-sided document — a 
document which while purporting 
to ask that ‘‘the people of the 
Caribbean should be heard in the 
flurry of debate’? over the 
American action in Grenada, 
completely ignores the fact that 
those people in the area who can 
still speak freely have voiced their 
support of the American action. 
The leaders of the Eastern 
Caribbean and Jamaica, with 
widespread popular support, not 
only invited the American in- 
tervention, but actually took part 
in it. Finally, the people of 
Grenada have demonstrated 
enthusiastic approval of the in- 
volvement of the Americans in that 
they are hailed as liberators, not as 
invaders. 

Had the Canadian Council of 
Churches been content to merely 
endorse the statement of the 
Caribbean Conference of 
Churches quoted, this letter would 
be unnecessary. However, the 
former have gone far beyond the 
general terms of the statement of 
their Caribbean colleagues. In- 
deed, while voicing disapproval of 
the interference of others in the 
internal affairs of Grenada, the 
Council proceeds to do the same 
thing. Surely it should be left to the 
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interim-administration of 
Grenada, led by the representative 
of the Queen, Sir Paul Scoons, to 
pass judgment on the American 
intervention, not the C.C.C. It is 
now quite clear: that  ad- 
ministration sees the American 
action in a different light to that of 
the C.C.C. And for whom do these 
clerics speak when they say that the 
conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is a ‘‘quarrel 
of which the West Indians want no 
part?’’ Certainly not the people of 
the free Caribbean who support 
the American action. And does the 
C.C.C. really see the present 
conflict as simply a conflict bet- 
ween two super-powers? Is it not 
essentially a conflict between two 


ideologies — one espousing 
fundamental human rights which 
the other denies — rights, in- 


cluding freedom of worship, we 
solemnly covenant to defend every 
time we sing O’ Canada in our 
churches? Are the free peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere to sit 
back complacently while the Soviet 
Union is allowed to export its 
repressive revolution through its 
surrogate, Cuba? 

ne O.C. Ce attacks the ins 
tervention of the U.S.A. on the 
grounds that the sovereignty of a 
country was violated. Is_ the 
Council saying that Grenada under 
the control of the Cuban puppets, 
Bernard Goad and _ Hudson 
Austin, take precedent over the 
freedom of the people of Grenada 
who had had that freedom brutally 
taken away when the Prime 
Minister, Maurice Bishop , and his 
followers were murdered in cold 
blood? Not too long ago The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
found itself supporting, through 
its financial contributions to the 
World Council of Churches, the 
guerrilla activities of Joshua 
Nkoma and _ Robert Mugabe 
operating out of Zambia against 
the sovereign state of Rhodesia. 
Might not some conclude that the 
position taken by our church 


appears to depend on the ideology 
of the people involved? 

A final observation I feel 
obliged to make is that our church, 
by the often hasty excursions into 


the political sphere by its leaders,. 


is treading a potentially utvisive 
path. Not only do_ political 
statements tend to polarize church 
members of different political 
views, but they could create grave 
difficulties for our church in its 
paramount mission of bringing the 
Good News to All Nations. It 
seems to me that politics would be 
best left to the politicians and our 
ministers would do well to stick to 
the absolutes of the Gospel — 
preaching peace, justice and social 
change through the expansion of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 
This will only be accomplished as 
individuals are brought into a 
personal relationship with Christ 
and are made new creatures in him 
by their acceptance of the free gift 
of salvation — not by the political 
process. At best the latter is the 
world’s attempt to find a solution 


to a fundamental problem — 
SIN! Our Heavenly Father’s 
solution is CHRIST! 


George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Don’t criticize - love 

I was very saddened to read in 
the January, 1984 Record that a 
member of a Christian church 
would criticize another Christian 
organization. As Christians (if we 
are what we profess to be, and only 
God knows that) we represent our 
Master, Jesus Christ here on earth. 
Nowhere in the New Testament do 
we read of Jesus criticizing anyone 
but the ‘‘religious’’ leaders of his 
day, the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
They were bigoted and critical peo- 
ple, with a monopoly on religion, 
and so sure that they were right 
that they did not recognize their 
Messiah when he came, even 
though they were familiar with 
their scriptures, where his coming 
was predicted by prophets so long 
ago. 

Having followed the progress of 
100 Huntley Street Christian pro- 
gramme since it went on the air 


some 7 years ago now, I hav 
repeatedly heard them claim to b 
‘‘sinners saved by God’s Grace,’ 


and an extension of the loca 


church. 
This makes me wonder what 


Jesus would say to us in the local 
churches to-day. Thank God the 
Judgment Day has not come yet. © 

Is it any wonder that our chur-- 
ches are almost empty? Could it be 
that our hearts are empty also? Are 
we so busy looking out of the cor-. 
ner of our eyes to see what our 
neighbour is doing that we forget 
we are also under the judgment of 
God? Please God forgive us! 

Our Lord’s Prayer does ask that 
God’s will (not ours) be done. That 
prayer goes on to say that as we 
forgive our debtors so may the 
Lord forgive our debts. If we har- 
bor anything against anyone else in” 
our hearts God can not forgive us, 
and even our prayers cannot be 


heard. : , 
Jesus said, ‘‘By their fruits ye 


shall know them.’’ He meant you 
will know who are his people by 
the number of people they bring 
into his Kingdom. The churches 
across this nation and around the 
world are feeling the swell in their 
congregations of the people who 
have been won to Jesus through 
the ministry of 100 Huntley Street. 
No matter how much we disagree 
with a ministry such as this, the 
fact remains that God is using it to 
reach people the Church will never 
reach. ‘‘Those who are not with 
me, are against me,’’ said Jesus, 
“‘and he that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth abroad.’’ Matthew 


12:30. 
Please, Christian friends, let us 


examine, only our own lives. If we 
are not bearing fruit, take it to 
God, give him our life. He is the 
perfect gardener, let him prune us, 
and weed out the tares, and enable 
us to produce the fruit that he 
made us for. Let him teach us how 
to live, and how to love. He is still 
a God of miracles! I. know! He 
sure has performed a miracle in my 
life! Praise his Holy Name! May 
God bless you richly is my prayer. 
(Mrs.) Kay Drew, 

Cambridge, Ont. 

O 
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am about to take a break from 
A. my effort to visit within every 
oresbytery in our church in order 
'o attend some meetings of the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. In January I attended a 
meeting of the Caribbean and 
North American Area of that 
‘Alliance. I have served as its 
President, and for many years as 
its Treasurer. This year we are 
meeting in Havana, Cuba. The 
Reformed Church in Cuba has 
been an active member for some 
years. We hope to encourage them 
in their task of proclaiming the 
love and reconciliation found in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. Last 
month I attended a meeting in 
Cairo, Egypt, of the Executive of 
the World Alliance. At the 
Assembly of the World Alliance in 
Ottawa in 1982 I was appointed to 
its Executive to represent the 
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——— From THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald 


Reformed Churches in Canada. 
Each year, about five new 
denominations join the Alliance, 
and within its membership there 
are now some 150 denominations 
with a total membership of over 
70,000,000 Christians. 

One of the notable facts about 
the Executive is that Mrs. Ruth 
Kao is a member, and we all derive 
faith and courage from the brave 
stand that she and her husband 
have taken during the great trials 
that they have undergone 
throughout his long imprisonment. 

We are also fortunate to have 
Dr. Lukas Vischer as Moderator of 
the Department of Theology. 
Under his leadership the Alliance 
has produced a booklet entitled 
Called to Witness to the Gospel 
To-day. Its 50 pages provide the 
best booklet I know of for small 
group. discussions within the 
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congregations of our church. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 341 
Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia, 30365, U.S.A. 

This month, March, and in 
April, I hope to conclude my visits 
to our presbyteries by travelling to 
the four Western Synods. For the 
most part, I shall be walking on 
strange ground, but if, as I 
suspect, our people in the West 
have the same Christian com- 
mitment as those I have met in the 
East, all our church needs to do to 
grow is to plan and work for the 
greatest cause that has been 
committed to men and women. Let 
us be strong in doing our Lord’s 
will! 
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Presbyterians and Anglicans 


renew Tyndale — 
St. George’s partnership 

On; .December. 7, 1983 the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Montreal, the Rev. Ruth Syme, 
joined with the Bishop of the 
Anglican Diocese of Montreal, the 
Rt. Rev. Reginald Hollis, in sign- 
ing a renewal of the Partnership 
Agreement under which the Tyn- 
dale — St. Georges Community 
Centre operates. Standing behind 
them are the Rev. Ross MacKay, 
Superintendent of Missions for the 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern On- 
tario, and James Morton, vice- 
chairman of the Tyndale Executive 
Committee. 

The Community Centre is an in- 
ner city mission in the Little 
Burgundy community of Montreal 
and is a joint venture of the 
Presbyterian and Anglican Chur- 
ches. Information on this growing 
ministry of our church is available 
from the Board of World Mission 
at the national offices in Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


W.I.C.C. to host 


Day of Prayer Executive 

The Women’s Inter-Church of 
Canada is making plans to host the 
Executive of the International 
World Day of Prayer Committee 
in July of this year. The Executive 
will meet in Toronto for eight days 
commencing July 24 and will come 
from Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, 
Latin America, the Middle East, 
the Pacific and Europe, as well as 
North America. It is composed of 
representatives from _ several 
denominations including 
Anglican, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Evangelical Lutheran, 
Methodist, Coptic Orthodox, 
Armenian Orthodox, Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic. There will be 
four Presbyterians attending from 
Ghana, Guatemala, Trinidad and 
New Zealand. 

The W.I.C.C. wants to make the 
twenty-member Executive aware 
of some of the culture and beauty 
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of Canada and hopes to present 
each member with a handcrafted 
gift which will pack easily. If you 
have any suggestions concerning 
these gifts, or if you would like 
more information about how you 
can help, contact the Women’s 
Inter-Church of Canada office at 
77 Charles Street, West, Toronto 
MS5S 1K5 (Telephone: 
416-922-6177). 


Ottawa Lay School of 
Theology celebrates 20th year 
This year the Ottawa Lay School 
of Theology is celebrating its 20th 
anniversary. The school was 
established in the fall of 1964 
under the auspices of the Ottawa 
Presbytery of The United Church 
of Canada and the National Steer- 
ing Committee for Lay Schools of 
Theology and was then known as 
the Ottawa United Church Lay 
School of Theology. The name was 


changed in 1968 when the Ottawa 
Diocese of The Anglican Church 
of Canada became a co-sponsor of 
the school. In 1975, the Ottawa 
Presbytery of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada became a third 
sponsor. The school uses the 
facilities of Dominion-Chalmers 
United Church; St’2John’si 
Anglican Church and Knox 
Presbyterian Church. 

The school’s curriculum was 
originally modelled after a course 
at the University of Glasgow, 
which was initiated by The Church 
of Scotland for the theological 
education of laymen. Last year, in 
addition to the wide variety of 
courses offered, a series of lectures 
was held on the theme ‘‘New Fron- 
tiers of the Church.’’ 

There are presently some 200 
people enrolled at the school. The 
office of Dean rotates among the 
Chairperson of the United Church 
Presbytery of Ottawa, the 
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of the Presbyterian 
the Anglican 


Moderator 
Presbytery and 
Bishop of Ottawa. 


Calling Camp Geddie alumni 


A committee has been formed to 
collect any items of interest re 
photos, old registration forms, ar- 
ticles on or about the camp, etc., 
for an Archives. Any photos 
donated, please have the year and 
names on the back. Send any cor- 
respondence to Mrs. Mary Barr, 
Box 41, Merigomish, Pictou Co., 
Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 


Religious bodies hold 
consultation on acid rain 


‘‘Acid rain is one of the most 
serious threats to the environment 
(and) as such it represents a major 
destructive force to God’s 
creation.’’ This was the unanimous 
beltefiovexpressed):)) by). the 
representatives of some twenty- 
five Canadian and U.S. religious 
bodies at a Consultation held in 
Toronto on Jan. 11-13. 

The Consultation, co-sponsored 
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by The United Church of Canada 
and the National Council of 
Churches (U.S.A.), spent three 
days reviewing scientific in- 
formation about acid rain, 
discussing the issue’ with 
representatives of industry, 
labour, government and_= en- 
vironmental groups, ‘‘reflecting 
theologically’’ on relevant 
questions of stewardship and 
justice, and planning joint 
strategies to involve their members 
in working toward a solution to the 
problem. The participants were in 
consensus in calling for the in- 
volvement of the church. 
Specifically, the Canadian 
participants called upon their 
governments to proceed in or- 


dering reductions in sulphur 
dioxide and _ nitrogen’ oxide 
emissions, with significant 


reductions to be made at the 
Noranda facility in Northern 
Quebec and the INCO facility in 
Sudbury. They also asked for 
tighter standards for motor vehicle 
emissions. 


It was recommended that the 
cost for clean-up be fairly 
distributed among corporations, 
governments and _ consumers, 
taking steps to protect the poor. 
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Representing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at the Con- 
sultation were Ken Criagie and the 
Rev. David Murphy. ; 
Advertising ‘‘mail-back’’ 
campaign begun : 

The Media Committee of the 
Urban Alliance on Race Relations 
has launched a campaign in 
Toronto to have all advertising 
flyers and catalogues which fail to’ 
reflect the multiracial composition 
of the city returned to their point 
of origin. The Alliance contends 
that the Canadian advertising 
industry continues to portray Cana- 
dians, for the most part, as white 
in spite of the obvious presence of 
visible minorities. ‘‘It would seem 
that non-whites do not wear the 
latest fashions, eat food, brush 
their teeth or do laundry. They are 
almost never portrayed purchasing 
cars or houses, furniture or ap- 
pliances,’’ the Alliance states. 

In Toronto, approximately 
500,000 of the city’s 2.3 million 
people belong to visible minorities, 
the Media Committee points out. 
They have informed some of the 
major retail chains in the city of 
the campaign. 
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dership of Joyce Weston and Carolyn Wilkins, presented their 
ual Vesper Service as part of the morning worship on Dec. 4, 


OLLOWING THEIR final service in the chapel of St. Andrew’s 

all, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, on Oct. 30, 1983, 
r. and Mrs. John A. Ross were presented with gifts from the 
ongregation of University Hill by session members Barbara Fraser 
ar right) and Karen Ross (centre). In addition to a purse of 

ioney, Dr. Ross received a U.B.C. Engineer's jacket as a memento 
f his involvement with the Engineering students. Mrs. Ross 
ceived a selection of record albums in recognition of her ministry 
f music to the congregation. The service was planned by the 
‘udents and was an occasion for reunion of former students and 
iends. The previous Sunday, the Ross’ were honoured by the 
oard of St. Andrew’s Hall with a Farewell Tea. Dr. Ross was 
resented with a purse of money by Rev. David Stewart, chairman 
f the St. Andrew’s Board, and a radial arm saw by the residents 

f the Hall, of which Dr. Ross was Dean. He joined U.B.C. in 1957 
nd was the first denominational chaplain there. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alta., 
celebrated their 70th anniversary recently. Pictured (seated) is Mrs. 
C. Hope, whose 94th birthday on Nov. 27 was celebrated in 
conjunction with the church’s anniversary. Standing behind her are 
her daughters, Violet Amies of Buffalo Lake, Alta., and Dorothy 
Hope of Edmonton. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF Presbyterianism in the Calgary area 
were marked by the congregation of Knox Church, Calgary with a 
year of activities and celebration. Among the many events held 
were a hayride, an outdoor breakfast, the presentation of 14 
photographs of the past ministers of Knox, and an ‘1883 style” 
banquet. It was on June 11, 1883 that the first Presbyterian 
worship service was conducted in the city by Rev. Angus 
Robertson and on the same day one hundred years later a special 
service was conducted by the Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, with 
the United Church Presbytery of Calgary participating. Some 700 
people attended the service which was broadcast on local cable 
television. A burning of the mortgage on the church building was 
also held in June at Knox with (left to right) Rev. Allen Aicken, 
minister of Knox, Barbara Moran, a member of the congregation 
since 1922, and Jim Smart taking part. 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


PICTURED ARE SOME of the 38 Young People who attended the autumn ‘83 convention 
of the P.Y.P.S. Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, held at St. Andrew's Church,.St. 

Lambert, Quebec. The guest speaker for the event was Rev. Linda Ashfield, who gave a 

series of talks on ‘‘Issues in the Christian Faith’’. 


ON SUNDAY, Nov. 27, 1983 Rev. Lau Makata, a Presbyterian chaplain in the Malawian 
Army, visited the Point Alexander - Petawawa pastoral charge and shared Holy 
Communion with the congregation. He was in Canada to observe chaplaincy in the 
Canadian Armed Forces, a visit made possible by The Presbyterian Church in Canada. He 
is pictured with members of the session of Petawawa Church and the minister of the 
charge (left to right): John Greenshields, George Humphrey, Gertrude Rodd (representative 
elder), Rev. Makata, Rev. Bruce W. Kemp, Shirley Allan, Byron Morris and Lynda 
Beeching (clerk of session). ; 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW, presented 
by Joan and James Berry in memory of 
their parents, Dr. and Mrs. James Victor ~ 
Berry, was unveiled and dedicated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, on Dec. 4, 198 
Dr. Berry was a prominent Ottawa 
physician and a diligent elder of St. An- 
drew's. The window was designed by 
Eleanor Milne, Official Sculptor, Canada, 
and is a hymn of praise using symbols of 
birds and flowers as the early Christians 
used them in visual representations of 
Christian thought and belief. Pictured (fron 
left to right) are: Dr. A.W. Currie, senior 
minister, Joan Berry, James Berry and Rev 
Willard K. Pottinger, associate minister. 


The Presbyterian Men of th 
Hamilton, Ont. Presbytery held the 
13th Annual Prayer Breakfast on Jan. 
at Aldershot Church, Burlington, On 
Some 215 men attended the event, whic 
included a sing-song under the leade: 
ship of John Laing (conducting) an 
Scott Lovett (piano), both of Aldersh« 
Church. The address was given by D 
Mariano Di Gangi. Also taking part i 
the service and bringing greetings, wel 
the Rev. W.A. McLeod, Moderator ¢ 
Presbytery, and the Rev. Peter Walte 
Moderator of the Hamilton and Londo 
Synod. Also present was the clerk ¢ 
Presbytery, the Rev. Donald Herbison 


}>TURED WITH Rev. James Peter Jones, 
fnister of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., are 
and Dorothy Watkins, who cut the 
/bon to officially open a new elevator at 
p church. Mr. Watkins is a longtime elder 
/Knox and was clerk of session for 25 
ars. The elevator, which was made 
sssible through contributions from the 
ingregation, services three floors. The 
ficial opening and dedication of the 
2vator were incorporated into the 139th 
niversary service of Knox, held Nov. 13, 
83. Guest speaker at the service was Dr. 
alcolm A. McCuaig, minister of Knox 
qurch, Ottawa. 

Photo credit: Guelph Daily Mercury 


Dr. Louis J. Shein, a Presbyterian 
inister and Professor Emeritus at 
[cMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., 
as recently honoured by the Universi- 
’s Department of Slavic Studies with 
le presentation of a Festschrift in 
‘cognition of his service to the Depart- 
ent over the past 25 years and for his 
ontribution to scholarship. The 
estschrift contained contributions from 
hholars from Canada, Germany, the 
nited Kingdom and the United States 
nd was made possible by a grant from 
[cMaster. Dr. Shein is a graduate of 
nox College and received his M.A. and 
h.D. degrees from the University of 
oronto. He has served pastorates in 
easkdale, Woodville, Carleton Place 
nd Hamilton, Ont., and has served on 
any church boards and committees on 
oth a national and presbyterial level. 
le joined McMaster in 1958 and found- 
1 the Slavic Studies Department. 
Ithough officially retired, he still 
aches some courses on a part-time 
asis and is currently completing his 
yurth book. 
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MINISTERS 
CHURCH EDUCATORS 
DEACONESSES 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES 


Looking for activities, ideas 
or plans for recreation and 
camping for your church? 


Attend the 
CONTINUING AND 
LAY EDUCATION 
EVENT 


RECREATION AND 
CHURCH CAMPING 


EWART COLLEGE 
June 8-13, 1984 


Glenn Q. Bannerman, Leader 
Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
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DEATHS 


BLAIKIE, THE REV. LAURENCE ED- 
WARD, 66, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died on December 31, 1983. 

He was born in Durham, Nova 
Scotia, where he received his early 
education; attended Toronto Bible Col- 
lege, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B., and Knox College, 
Toronto, where he graduated in 1953. 

Mr. Blaikie had two pastorates; at 
Brookfield, P.E.I., and St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton, N.B., where he served for 26 
years and was Minister Emeritus at the 
time of his death. He was a past 
moderator of the Atlantic Synod and of 
the Presbytery of Saint John, and had 
served on the Board and Senate of Knox 
College. 

He was Honorary Vice-President of 
the Canadian Bible Society, served for 
many years as Chaplain at CFB Cover- 
dale, and was past-president of the 
Moncton Ministerial Association. Well- 
known for his work in the community, 
Mr. Blaikie was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Community 
Chaplaincy for Ex-offenders, and the 
Interprovincial Home for Girls. He had 
a special interest in young people and 
was involved with the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. 

Mr. Blaikie is survived by his wife, 
Maureen (Marchett); a daughter, Mrs. 
John Lutes (Heath) of Moncton; three 
sons, Robert, at home, David, a student 
at Harvard University, and the Rev. 
Douglas Blaikie of Chatham, N.B.; two 
sisters and four grandchildren. 


ATKIN, JOHN, 86, lifetime member of 
Burns Church, Milverton, Ont., former 
member of the board of managers, Nov. 
21, 1983. 

BAIRD, HAMILTON, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Moncton, N.B., son of 
Rev. Dr. Frank Baird, Moderator of the 
General Assembly 1930. 

BARAGAR, HAZEL MAUDE, 83, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Belleville, Ont., member of W.M.S., 
former C.G.I.T. leader, sister of 
Deaconess Frieda Matthews, Jan. 4. 

BEATON, MRS. CHRISTINA, long-time 
member of Rosetown Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., mother of the Rev. Alan 
Beaton of Knox Preston Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Dec. 16, 1983. 

CLEMENTS, WALTER, 92, long-time 
clerk of session in Central Church, Van- 
couver, B.C., died in Cobourg, Ont., 
November, 1983. 

COWAN, HOWARD G., elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Clinton, Ont., Dec. 3, 
1983. 

CRAWFORD, MRS. ROBERTA MARIE, 
member of Knox Preston Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., mother of Rev. Dr. David 
Crawford of St. Giles Church, Calgary, 
Alta. 

DRUMMOND, LT. COL. RUSSELL, 88, 
elder and long-time member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Spencerville, Ont., 
former secretary of St. Andrew’s 
Cemetery Board, Dec. 6, 1983. 

GAETZ, J. CLAUDE, clerk of session of 


Musquodoboit Harbour Presbyterian 
Church, N.S., elder for 30 years, Dec, 
16, 1983. f 

GORDON, MRS. STANLEY (Van), 
(MARION ELIZABETH), 67, elder of 
St. James Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
member of W.M.S., former president 
of Manitoba and N.W. Ontario 
Synodical, sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
Allan L. Farris, Jan. 16. 

GRAHAM, MERVYN, elder of Zion 
Church, Wellwood, Man., Dec. 28, 
1983. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT JAMES (BOB), 
69, elder for 16 years and lifetime 
member of Burn’s Presbyterian Church, 
Milverton, Ont., former trustee and 
member of the board of managers, Dec. 
29, 1983. 

JACOB, ERWIN JOHN (DICK), elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Clinton, Ont., 
Dec. 12, 1983. i 

KELSO, WILLIAM C., 77, elder for 30 
years of Knox Church, St. Thomas, 
Ont., former Sunday school teacher and. 
member of the board of managers, Jan. 
We 

KERR, MISS BEULAH S&., 72, long-time 
member of Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., church treasurer for several years, 
pianist at Prayer Meeting for many 
years, life member of the Canadian Bi- 
ble Society, Jan. 12. 

LEAMY, MRS. ELIZA, long-time member 
of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 
uit 


MacDONALD, MRS. JEAN, 80, member 
of Melville Presbyterian Church, 
Brussels, Ont., former member of 
Molesworth & Gorrie, Ont., Jan. 7. 

MACK, STANLEY Z., 59, elder of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., father of the 
Rev. Barry Mack, missionary to 
Nigeria, Dec. 28, 1983. 

McNAUGHTON, A. GORDON, 69, elder 
for 28 years and life-long member of 
Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, Ailsa 
Craig, Ont., Dec. 26, 1983. 

MORRISON, MISS RUTH, oldest com- 
municant member of Céte des Neiges 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Que., 
Dec. 16, 1983. 

MURRAY, MRS. FLORA, 92, long-time 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Jan. 5. 

OGILVIE, ALEXANDER ANGUS, elder 
of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Dec. 
31, 1983. 

PRETTY, ALLAN, 57, elder of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 6, 1983. 
SELLARS, MITCHELL A.C., elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.S., 

for 23 years, Dec. 15, 1983. 

SINGER, WILLIAM ALVIN, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Jan. 4. 

WALDECK, IVAN, 79, elder for 35 years 
of Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., 
superintendent of Sunday School for 
several years, Jan. 3. 

WALSH, WILLIAM, 87, elder for 35 years 
of Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., Jan. 
19. 

WATSON, MRS. A. MARY, 81, widow of 
Rev. Dr. T.J. Watson, latterly of 


INDUCTIONS 

dfrey, Rev. Thomas, Fingal, Knox 
Church, and Port Stanley, St. John’s, 
Ont., Jan. 17: 

‘mphrey, Rev. Keith, Red Deer, St. An- 
| drew’s Church, Alta., Dec. 28, 1983. 
Neill, Rev. Edward, Wick, Sonya and 
'Cresswell pastoral charge, Ont., Oct. 
+30, 1983. 

immers, Rev. Malcolm D., Barrie, St. 
+ Andrew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 3. 

‘e, Rev. Anne, Puslinch, Duff’s Church, 
and Crieff, Knox Church, Ont., Jan. 
15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 

MODERATORS 

nod of Atlantic Provinces 

arney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 

| charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 

_ do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 

* N.S., BOK 1S0. 

-ookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 

_ pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 

_ Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 

- tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

salifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 

- McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 

mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

ittle Harbour- ‘Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO0. 

lew Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

‘ictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

t. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., A1A 1JS. 

‘horburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 

N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 


ynod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

seaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

thateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Robert Syme, 43 
Brock Ave. N., Montreal West, Que., 
H4X 2G1. 

vachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

)ttawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KIS ORI. 

pencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 


Fredericton, N.B.; member of Bethel 
Church, Riverview, N.B. Daughter of 
the late Rev. Alistair Murray, she was a 
graduate of McGill University and the 
Deaconess Training School (now Ewart 
College). She served overseas for three 
years as the headmistress of the Berbice 
Ladies High School in British Guiana 
(now Guyana). Mrs. Watson died in 
Fredericton, N.B., on Dec. 28, 1983. 
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Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
TN8. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1Z0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. (Effective 
Ist July, 1984) 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 Pen- 
tagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6B 5J3. 

Scarborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, Apt. 315, 10 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 3A3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church; 
Millbrook, Grace Church, plus 
chaplaincy at Trent University, Peter- 
borough, Ont., Rev. M.R. Gellatly, 
1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough, 
Ont., K9J 6G2. 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. 
(Effective 1st June) 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


WATT, J. CARLYLE, 83, elder for 45 
years and life-long member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, South Lancaster, Ont., 
trustee, manager, Secretary of St. An- 
drew’s Cemetery Board, representative 
elder to Presbytery of Glengarry and 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, 
Dees 22, 1983; 
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Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, and Hastings, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Campbell, P.O. Box 1713, Camp- 
bellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MacIn- 
nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont., N6C 1J4. 
Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 
Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 


DOROTHY LAKE CAMP 
20th Anniversary Reunion 
July 27-29, 1984 
Contact: Rev. K.J. Wilson 
9 Shirley Avenue, Guelph, Ontario 
N1E 4L7 519-836-3473. 
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Gift subscriptions? Check 
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Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1 WO. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

North Pelham, First Church, and Rockway 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Nor- 
man Hutchinson, 19 Claremount Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
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mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Be 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 
Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Ar 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOR 
2C0. a 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Mani 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO0. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North F 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., RO 
0x0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A, 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift oo 
Sask., S9H IRS. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4¢H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleith, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask., SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
J.E. Riddell, 55 Gladstone Crescent, St. 
Albert, Alta., T8N OW6. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TOM 
1PO. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. A. Harvey 
Self, 807 8th Ave., Castlegar, B.C., 
VIN 1P2. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
S23 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Newfoundland: 
The Rev. Pieter Van Harten, 
St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church, 
17 Church Street, 
GRAND FALLS, Newfoundland, 
A2A 1Z4. 


Presbytery of Superior: 
The Rev. Yme Wonnscrsae 


Box 1406, 

301 - 3rd Ave. S.W., 
GERALDTON, Ont., 
POT 1MO.° 
Telephones: 


(807) 854-0187 (C) 
(807) 854-1354 (R) 


We have no record of the 
lonversation of the two men. The 
"ace to face encounter lasted 
about 20 minutes. Recall that the 
Pope, five days after he was shot, 
said that he sincerely pardoned 
Agca. It would seem that Agca has 
undergone a _ certain trans- 
formation of thought. Prison 
sometimes does that. He states that 
he repents of shooting the Pope 
and that he is against terrorism. He 
goes so far as to say that he even 
admires the Pope. 

One wonders what all this is 
saying to the world, the world of 
violence, the world where guns 
continue to be manufactured and 
sold, where terror lurks in the 
shadows and where sheer force is 
always ready to flex its muscles at 
less than a moment’s notice. 

Perhaps people are 
saying...forgiveness? The Pope is 
the Pope and how can we ordinary 
mortals be expected to do what he 
does and say what he says? After 
all, his behaviour is supposed to be 
exemplary. We are just frail 
mortals and our behaviour code 
says ‘‘get even’’...forgiveness is 
for do-gooders, softies and people 
who are trying to be religious.”’ 

‘Forgive! Are you kidding? 
Don’t you realize what people do 
to other people, what wives do to 
husbands and vice versa, what 
children do to parents and what 
parents do to children? Forgive? 
When my father treated me the 
way he did when I was a child ...so 
that to-day I carry with me a deep- 
seated resentment, a sense of 
shame and an unusual, deep disgust 
towards sex? He has messed up my 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Forgiveness — the key 


Gee to prison. But just to visit and meet a particular person. 
Just before Christmas, Pope John Paul went to Rebibbia ee 
Rome to give the prisoners ‘‘words of pardon, comfort and hope’”’ 
seneral, and specifically to visit and to pardon 25-year-old Mehmet Ali 
Agca, the Turkish terrorist who had tried to kill him. 


Luke 23:32-49 


whole life! And I am supposed to 
forgive? The Pope’s body was 
damaged when he was shot. But 
that’s healed now. How can I be 
healed of attitudes of the heart and 
mind?”’ 

‘Forgive? When a drunken 
driver snuffed out the life of my 
21-year-old — a young man who 
had everything going for him, a 
young man who had so much 
potential and promise?”’ 

‘Forgive? You say that God 
took my beloved because he 
wanted her to be with him? But 
what about me? I not only wanted 
her but I needed her — a great 
deal. Look at me now. I’m 
desperately lost and alone. Yes, 
I’m angry at God. And you tell me 
I should forgive? Why?”’ 

The list could go on and on, 
each of us making a legitimate 


entry, each of us making what we 
feel to be a valid contribution. 

Consider again what the Pope 
did. He went right to the prison 
and into the cell of Agca. Face to 
face. That’s sometimes very 
difficult. Your eyes meet. There 
are no barriers, no place to hide. 
Something is bound to happen. 

The Pope knows very well that 
he cannot carry a resentment. He 
knew that right from the moment 
he was shot. Hence he expressed 
forgiveness for Agca even while 
lying critically ill. Resentments, if 
left alone, can simmer and eat 
away at a person’s insides, like an 
acid — causing a festering of hate 
and ill-will and bitterness. 

One is reminded of the Someone 
who was facing inevitable death 
and who had the time and in- 
clination to say, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them.’’ Our Lord was on the cross 
and was dying. He was a public 
spectacle. Such a loss of dignity — 
when the whole world can see you 
at your weakest, when you have 
lost control of your body and your 
very destiny! 

But someone heard that and was 
deeply affected. The captain of the 
guard knew that he was in divine 
company. ‘‘This was truly the Son 
of God!”’ 

Something has happened to 
Mehmet Ali Agca. His heart has 
changed and his outlook has 
shifted radically. That can happen 
when one is forgiven. This is part 
of the key that will allow the world 
to have a future. 


Fee us, O Lord, when we 
carry resentments. Give us the 
courage to risk — the fortitude to 
say, and mean, ‘‘I forgive you.”’ 
May we be able to do that, because 
You have already forgiven us. In 
Christ, Amen. 
0 
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\ x / hat you are about to read (I hope) is a series 
of responses to an informal, loosely defined 
contest begun last November in ‘‘News and Views’’ 
— a monthly newsletter for ministers and church 
leaders composed by myself and included in the 
Board of Congregational Life monthly mailing. The 
purpose of the contest was to find answers to the 
question, ‘‘What is significantly distinctive about the 
‘Presybterian witness’?’’ Entries were to be brief. 

Two of the entries came from laymen: Mr. Ritchie 
Clark, Chairman of the Administrative Council, and 
Mr. Russ Merifield, former Treasurer of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Eight came from 
clergy: (listed alphabetically) the Revs. John 
Congram, Andrew Duncan, Gordon Kouwenberg, 
Hans Kouwenberg, Mark McLennan, David Mar- 
shall, Jim Patterson and Bill Vanderstelt. I have 
deliberately omitted identifying the author of each 
contribution since they were writing for ‘‘News and 
Views”’ and not for The Record. 

I now declare the contest open to all readers of this 
magazine. Please limit your replies to approximately 
150 words or less. Book prizes will be awarded to the 
best three entries and the contest will remain open for 
the next four issues of the magazine or until interest 
runs out, whichever comes first. 

Feature material on this subject will be considered, 
such as the articles by Dr. Eoin Mackay and Dr. 
Douglas Lowry in this issue. The key here will be to 
avoid repeating what another author has already 
said. 

And now, to fire your imagination and get you 
started, the entries from ‘‘News and Views’’. 
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What makes The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
unique? There are many things. Let me suggest a 
few. 

Who else reserves its highest offices for people 
sixty years and older? 

Who else has as one of its central symbols the 
Union Jack, and gives it a more prominent place 
in its buildings than the cross? 

Who else spends time during its Assemblies 
debating how long the Queen has ‘‘reigned over 
us”’ so that the loyal addresses which are the same 
every year might be accurate? 

Who else believes that involving youth means 
singing a children’s hymn during worship? 

Who else believes that if you attend communion 
once every three years, you are a member in good 
standing? 

Who else believes that Scottish dancing is a 
form of Christian outreach? 

Who else spends thousands of dollars in travel 
and time in order to allocate a few hundred 
dollars? 

Who else holds a national conference every year 
and passes hundreds of resolutions that most of its 
members never hear about? (or want to!) 

Who else elects leaders but gives them no 
authority to say or do anything in the name of the 
church? 

I ask you, who else does all these things and yet 
survives! The Presbyterian Church is not unique. 
It is divine! 
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We are a church of Jesus Christ, the Lord and 
King of life and Saviour of humankind, that 
stresses an educated ministry that has a simple yet 
dignified worship service — intelligible, alive — 
making the gospel accessible and real for every 
person who comes to worship — biblically centred 
preaching — unafraid to speak of the promises 
and the judgment of almighty God with an 
evangelical outgoing style. 

We base our interpretation of scripture upon the 
great insights of the Reformation — the priority 
of the Bible’s wisdom over man’s ingenuity, the 
joy of justification by faith alone, the gracious 
sovereignty of God, and more... 

And we seek to be a continually ‘‘reforming’’ 
church, led by the study of the scriptures and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

We seek to be alert and active in the world and 
community in which we live, seeking to apply the 
witness and discipline of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the scriptures to every area of life. 
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A main line reformed Christian faith witnessing 
to a diminishing proportion of Canadians; best 
candidates are conservative, democratic, 
somewhat inhibited people, slightly above average 
in education, intelligence and material well being. 
To repeat a cliche, ‘‘being a Presbyterian won’t 
keep you from sinning, but it may stop you from 
enjoying it.”’ 
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Where else can you find a Church that — 

Has ‘‘debts and debtors’’ — especially the former; 
Does everything ‘‘decently and in good order’’ — 
except for the exception in 1980; 

Gives its ministers a raise pegged to the national 
inflation rate — but only as long as the national 
inflation rate doesn’t rise above 5%; 

Considers its ministers a burden, by and large — 
with some justification; 

Can legitimately call itself — liberal, conservative, 
evangelical, Scoto-Catholic, charismatic, and 
social activist; 

Has 890,000 members census-wise, but only 


160,000 roll-wise; 


Had — a Second Century Retreat, a National 
Development Fund that never really developed; 
Has a desperate shortage of ‘‘round 2 itis’’; 

Has the ability and freedom to laugh at itself from 
time to time; 

Has the tenacity and bullheadedness to survive in 
the face of much adversity, for 108 years. 

That is distinctive! 


Presbyterians are drawn together by a common 
desire to adhere faithfully to the ‘‘faith of their 
fathers’? notwithstanding the fact that this will 
hardly deliver them from the judgment of God, 
placing them firmly in the venerable company of 
the ‘‘Jews, and Turks, and Saracens’’ (Calvin’s 
reply to Sadolet). What makes them quite 
distinctive is that they make much about hiding 
this brilliant lamp under Hectolitre baskets, 
fearing lest they be surprised in the act of actually 
feeling something about anything. 


What makes The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
unique? Surely it is our unique and complete 
devotion to committees and task forces. Who else 
would have a General Assembly Committee to 
Nominate Standing Committees of the General 
Assembly? 
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A Presbyterian is a Christian who seeks a 
scriptural form of church government, avoiding 
the imperialism of episcopacy and the sec- 
tarianism of separateness. 
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Presbyterianism is a system of Church govern- 
ment which, at its best, reveals the collective 
wisdom of ruling and teaching elders in all its 
decisions and deliberations, but which all too 
often, unhappily, manifests their collective folly. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada is the only 
church I know of which takes Ordained 
Missionaries, assigns them to distant locations in 
aid-receiving charges and then proceeds to ask for 
the majority of the money granted as aid be 
returned to cover the moving expenses of the 
Ordained Missionaries assigned to the distant 
locations. ; 
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I have just thought of the perfect definition of a 
Presbyterian: 

A Presbyterian is anyone who reads and enjoys 
The Presbyterian Record. \t offers inspiration, 
instruction, humour and food for argument. 
What more could a good Presbyterian ask for? 


Oo 
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If it were not so.... 


eaven is the point of course. The 

Resurrection itself would be of 
minimal significance if only the Galilean 
carpenter benefited. Jesus could escape 
the charge of being just another hollow- 
eyed prophet in a land that cranked them 
out; just one more man with a brain full 
of visions simmering under the unrelen- 
ting sun. He would have been vindicated 
by the Resurrection; his Messiahship 
authenticated. But what would a once on- 
ly Resurrection mean to us? 

Would a quest for justice substitute 
adequately for the hope of heaven? Many 
faiths and creeds preach, teach, justice. 
They just differ as to how (or if) it can be 
attained. | 

Would morality be a worthwhile life’s 
obsession? If the grave claimed all, why 
bother? The moral get broken with the 
immoral. In a moral society life is ordered 
more pleasantly, but is decency a hope 
strong enough to move men and nations? 

If Jesus’ Resurrection were his alone, 
we could point, through faith, to its 
power to transform lives. But to what 
purpose? All manner of therapies, causes 
and cures can, and have, transformed 
lives. We would be left with an attractive 
self-help plan, nothing more.. 

No, without the hope of heaven, we 
are, with our General Assemblies, D.D. 
degrees, programmes and deficits, ‘‘... of 
all men most pitiable.’’ (I. Cor. 15:19) 
Especially now, as in the Western world at 
least, we wait for the ebb tide of faith to 
turn to high tide once again. We proclaim 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


salvation, not just in the world with its in- 
justices and cruelties, with the hundred 
thousand loose ends, unanswered ques- 
tions and disappointments most lives are 
made of. We proclaim salvation not just 
in this world, but in the world to come. 
We entertain the hope because Jesus made 
it a promise. ‘‘If it were not so I would 
have told you.’’ (John 14:2) 

The hope is fed, not by hanging on, but 
by letting go; letting Christ wash the dust 
of death, the dirt of cherished dignity 
from the feet that carry us on the paths we 
pick — and by doing the same for as 
many fellow travellers as we can. 

The dust and dirt don’t come off 
easily...the death of narrowed vision, the 
dignity, of cherished tradition, proudly 
posited principles, decency and order, 
adhere because we want them to 
stick....badges of honour, not always of 
service. 

Two quotes before I close. ‘‘If you in- 
sist on having your own way you will get 
it. Hell is the enjoyment of your own way 
forever. If you really want God’s way 
with you, you will get it in heaven.”’ 
Dante Alighiere. 

*‘To believe in Heaven is not to run 
away from life; it is to run towards it.’’ 
Joseph D. Blinco. 

Better to stand on the promises than to 


_ die perched on our dignity. Heaven is 


both antidote to death and the only 
perspective from which what we do.makes 
any sense at all. 
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Hoping for higher standards 

I always wonder why readers are 
surprised that many church 
members should express greater 
public concern over the problems 
of American rather than Soviet 
foreign policy. As a Canadian 
citizen born in the United States, 
and one of those church members, 
may I offer one explanation? 

Naive as this may seem, IJ still 
hope for higher standards of 
thought and behaviour from the 
leaders of countries which claim to 
profess and practise many if not 
most of the same beliefs as the 
Church. Furthermore, I know my 
opinion counts for nothing in 
Moscow, but I keep hoping it 
counts for just a little bit more in 
Ottawa or Washington. 

Hannah M. Lane, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Data on the ‘“700 Club’’ 


As a follow-up to Mr. Mason’s 
letter (February Record) in which 
he makes reference to ‘‘hundreds’’ 
of people brought back (or to) 
Christ by both 100 Huntley Street 
and the 700 Club, I list below the 
1983 year-end ministry results for 
the 700 Club. (I attach the original 
for the editor.) 

A. Counselling Centres 
ministry: Calls answered — 
2,711,469; Commitments to Christ 
— 95,069; Answers to prayer — 


61,364; Baptism in the Holy Spirit 
— 21,262. 

B. Operation Blessing 
(distribution of food/clothing to 
those in need): People helped — 
1,538,241; People saved — 4,817; 
Total dollars distributed — 
$3,877,375, (in addition to 
food/ clothing). 

These 1983 statistics, I pray, will 
give your readers a better un- 
derstanding of both the outreach 
to those in need of Christ as well as 
to those in need of food/clothing, 
etc. 

Wayne Rutledge, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A return to sanity 


When I read ‘‘Churchmen 
Speak out on the Invasion of 
Grenada’’ I thought we’d all gone 
mad. 

My thanks to Hans Zegerius for 
returning us to sanity. 

Nancy Pollock, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


‘‘First class’’ 


Enclosed herewith is my sub- 
scription to The Record for 1984. 
May I congratulate you, Sir, and 
your staff on turning The Record 
into a first-class publication. 
We eagerly await its receipt each 
month. 
R. Cormack, 
Calgary, Atla. 


Wartson’s Worip 


COMMUNISM 1S 


VERY SIMILAR , OF COURSE, 
To CHRISTIANITY....... 
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- Racism. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS, 
THE SECRET Police, THE 
CENSORSHIP, THE Food 
@UEUVES , THE LABOUR CAMPS 


The January editorial 


We just read your January 
editorial and simply want to say — | 


Hf 
[ 


| 


| 


the best you have written and | 
certainly one of the best ‘‘New | 


Year’’ thoughts ever. 
deeply grateful and hope many will - 
read it and take it to heart! 


We are] 
| 


Heather and John Johnston, | 
Hamilton, Ont. | 


The ‘‘yahoos’’ respond 


In response to Ian Dudgeon’s 
letter of clarification in the 


February, 1984 Record, the church } 
might be interested in knowing | 


that the Knox College Missionary 
and _ Theological 


Society (the | 


College students’ association) is | 


among the ‘‘yahoos’? who have 
specifically designated funds to the 


W.C.C.’s Programme to Combat | 


The student body 
allocated its entire mission budget 
for 1983-1984 of $1,750.00 to the 
P.C.R. to be used towards the 
P.C.R. grant to the Kaska Dene 
Council in the Yukon who received 
a $5,000.00 grant this year. 

The Kaska, a small group of 850 
Native Canadians, are currently 
engaged in a struggle for justice 
with the Canadian government and 
B.C. Hydro, whose Liard River 
hydro-electric project threatens to 
flood their land. With the money 
from the P.C.R., including that 


Noel Watson 


THE ABUSE oF 
PST CHIATIE , 
THE SUPPRECSION 


rom Knox College, the Kaska 
iave been able to begin printing a 
iewsletter so that people will learn 
f their struggle. In this way the 
tudents of Knox College have 
hown their support for these 
veople, and for the work of the 
>rogramme to Combat Racism. 
Perhaps Mr. Dudgeon would 
ike to convince us of the ‘error of 
our ways.’ 


The Missionary and 
Theological Society, 
Knox College, Toronto. 


area for the ministry 

_ I have followed and essayed to 
relate the various articles which 
have appeared in The Record over 
the last number of years. Do I 
detect a pattern of accumulative 
information which bears on the 
internal and external concerns of 
the Reformed Churches, ours 
being no exception, with possible 
solutions within the precepts of 
our Faith? (Ed. note: Yes) We 
cannot avoid the world and what is 
in it. I thank you for what you are 
doing. 

There have been a number of 
references in The Record to the 
doubling of the membership of our 

church within a period of years. 
This may be viewed as a necessary 
concomitant in the resolution of 
the problems referred to broadly in 
my opening paragraph. 

Hand in hand with the doubling 
of membership and taking our part 
in the scheme of things goes a 
consideration of resources 
necessary to the task. An im- 
portant resource is the supply of a 
capable ministry. Our ministers are 
vital to success. 

The so-called ‘‘Blue Books’’ 
have, seemingly because of cost, 
become the prerogative of the few. 
As I recall, these left much to be 
desired in the organization and 
presentation of information 
essential to our church if it is to 
play its part. Are our laity aware of 
the importance of an adequate 
supply of capable ministers? 

Might I suggest that at least one 
article should be included in a 
future Record on the subject of 

ministerial resources? 


You may ask — what form 
should such an article take? To 
begin with there would have to be 
comparisons with the _ other 
Canadian denominations. A 
modern minister needs to have 
some of the qualities of both a 
physician and a teacher. Perhaps a 
comparison of current ministerial 
salaries with those of physicians 
and teachers would not be out of 
place. Then again, if we are serious 
about the doubling of the mem- 
bership, have we presently any 
concept of the pastoral resources 
needed as the membership in- 
creases and stabilizes? 

Ministers have to raise families, 
support and educate them, the 
same as the rest of us. If we are to 
achieve a sufficient supply of the 
ministerial resource then this 
profession must be made attractive 
to potential candidates. It seems to 
me , that if we are to make entry 
into the Presbyterian ministry 
attractive to persons of com- 
petency, then it is time for some 
analysis. Hence the comment in 
the following paragraph. 

What is the current range of 
salary and perquisites received by 
our’ ministers? How does this 
compare with the currently- 
accepted definitions of the 
‘poverty level’? What are the 
minimum qualifications, now and 
to be required, for ordination? 
What range of salary and 
perquisites will attract the can- 
didate with the’ desired 
qualifications? How many 
ministers will we need? This is not 
an exhaustive list. 

As for other resources such as 
physical plant and supplies in- 
ventory, will church programmes 
change to the degree that capital 
funds could become available 
through the disposal of redundant 
assets and reduction of operating 
expenses to the extent that funds 
would become available for in- 


vestment in assets which are 
required currently and in_ the 
future? 


Earle W. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ont. 


continued on page 40 
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Having stated this, however, I 
must go on and register my strong 
disagreement with the sentiments 
expressed in the rest of the article. 
My disagreement hinges on his 
idea that Christians should not 
presume to sit in judgment on 
governments and nations, because 
we Christians simply lack the ex- 
pertise to advise them properly. As 
I understand this, such an attitude 
translates as: ‘‘Let’s allow ‘the ex- 
perts’ to keep running the world. It 
is our duty as Christians to keep 
our heads in the sand; that way 
we’ll never have to risk making a 
mistake or looking foolish.’’ 

I feel that such a course is 
undemocratic, unbiblical and un- 
wise; especially when we consider 
where all the ‘‘experts’’ have been 
leading us, i.e. acid rain, massive 
unemployment and perhaps even 
nuclear holocaust. Such a course is 
undemocratic because it is the 
sacred duty of every citizen in a 
democracy to hold his elected of- 
ficials accountable for the deci- 
sions they make in the carrying out 
of both domestic and foreign 
policy. As citizens it is our duty to 
learn what we can about the 
various decisions facing our 
government and then to advise our 
elected representatives according- 
ly. Not to act responsibly as 
citizens is to abdicate our rights 
and responsibilities as the citizens 
of a free nation. It is to exhibit this 
sort of corporate passivity and 
apathy that will allow totalitarian 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Gunar Kravalis 


A reply to Hans Zegerius 
‘Speaking Out...of what?’’ 


I would like to begin by first of all agreeing wholeheartedly with the Rev. 
Hans Zegerius on his condemnation of churches which find it easier to 
attack the abuses of right-wing governments than those of left-wing 
governments. Over the years the World Council has tended to direct its 
strongest rhetoric against the policies of Western nations while reserving 
mild hand slaps for the Eastern bloc. Such myopic moralism has enraged 
the critics of the WCC and concerned its friends. As someone whose 
parents were forced to flee the Baltic states in order to escape the ravages 
of Soviet genocide, I find this posture to be more than a little irritating. 


fascism or Soviet communism to 
seduce a nation. Surely it is 
especially our duty as Christians 
and citizens to speak out on the 
morality and justice of decisions 
made by our government. As 
Christians, we don’t need to know 
all the technical ins and outs of the 
cruise missile in order to condemn 


‘ 


‘...our duty as 
Christians and 


citizens to speak out’”’ 


nuclear war as being morally 
wrong. The fact is, at least when it 
comes to foreign policy, so-called 
experts, including Presidents, are 
rarely privy to any information 
which differs significantly from 
facts made available to the general 
public. This must be so since 
governments must release perti- 
nent data on something like the 
Grenada invasion in order to 
justify their actions to the elec- 
torate. A knowledgeable citizenry 
that holds its elected officials ac- 
countable is essential for the func- 
tioning of a democracy. The 
church has a crucial role to play in 
this process by providing the moral 
and ethical grounds for either sup- 
porting, condemning or improving 
the policies of governments. While 
I may not entirely agree with the 
Moderator’s views on Grenada, I 
certainly support his right to speak 
for the church and indeed his 
responsibility to do so. 


The course prescribed for the] 
church by Mr. Zegerius is support | 
by default, which is the sin of] 
omission. If we do not speak out | 
against certain policies then our } 
silence will be construed as tacit | 
support for those policies. (Of 
course, this is not necessarily the 
case under a totalitarian govern- 
ment, where silence can be seen as | 
a lack of support and a significant 
form of dissent. But this is not the 
case for us, as we live in a liberal 
democracy.) It was the lack of | 
strong opposition by the church | 
and other groups that allowed | 
Adolf Hitler to come to power in } 
Germany. It was moral default, by | 
not supporting the poor, through | 
which the Orthodox church under | 
the Czars allowed Bolshevism to 
win over the workers and peasants 
of old Russia. And it will be the 
apathy of the church that may yet | 
allow Bolshevism to win over the 
suffering masses of the Third 
World, especially in Latin 
America. Mr. Zegerius’ hands-off 
attitude is one of passivity and ir- 
responsibility and one which leaves 
a moral vacuum that totalitarians 
of the right and left will be only 
too happy to fill. 

From a theological perspective, 
we have the Bible giving us the ex- 
amples of the prophets, John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ who 
spoke out against the injustices of 
their time. To speak out on social 
issues is merely to be biblical. We 
must not neglect to speak out in 
our own time for fear of making a 
mistake. To hold back out of such 
a fear is to exhibit faithlessness in 
the power of the Holy Spirit to 
guide us into all truth. It is the sort 
of faithlessness seen in the parable 
of the man who buried his talent 
under the tree because his fear of 
losing it caused him to play it safe. 
The attitude expressed by Mr. 


egerius is the one which wants to 
lay it safe. He would like an ab- 
dlute black and white certainty 
efore speaking out on any moral 
ssue. But such a certainty does not 
xist in our world; God does not 
end down silver scrolls with 
pecial instructions for his faithful 
‘ew. He gave us his Spirit, his 
Word, our minds and a sense of 
‘esponsibility. With these assets we 
jire to move out into the world, 
making responsible decisions, risk- 
| ng in faith and trusting in both his 
zuidance and forgiveness. The 
world is not black and white, it is 
full of various shades of grey, and 
it is these grey areas, the Grenadas, 
SWAPO, Nicaragua, Afghanistan, 
whatever, that we must move into 
and risk making mistakes. A world 
of certainties did not exist for the 
biblical prophets either. They were 
willing to take unpopular stands 
-on the moral issues facing their na- 
‘tions. They too were accused by 
‘their enemies of playing into the 
‘hands of hostile foreign powers. 
And they were frequently assailed 
‘by inner doubts and times of 
despair. Today we look back and 
see they were right but we know 
that at many times during their 
ministry they were not at all sure 
they were right. The kind of cer- 
_ tainty Mr. Zegerius is looking for 
| is not found very often in the life 
| of faith, especially in a prophetic 
ministry. Although Mr. Zegerius’ 
_ desire for certainty comes out of a 
sincere desire for truth in the 
church’s message, pushed to an ex- 
| treme it can become a cover and an 
excuse for refusing to face up to 
specific world and social problems. 
By refusing to speak out, by 
refusing to risk in faith, we the 
| church will sell our birthright. We 
will become popular in the world, 
| for we will engender no controver- 
| sy. Evil men will praise us and 
award us many privileges, even as 
their forefathers praised the false 
prophets before them. oO 


Gunar Kravalis is the minister at St. An- 


drew’s Church, Hastings and Warkworth, 
Ontario. 


(CHRIST) + (CAMPING) = (OUTREACH) 


To an adult looking back on his/her early years of life, attending a 
Christian camp may have been a spiritual turning point. Ask any 
group of Christians: “How many of you made life-changing decisions 
at a Christian camp in your childhood or youth?” A large proportion 
will raise their hands. Camp is one of the greatest evangelistic 
opportunities in all of Christendom. 


At Ontario Bible College, Christian camping is very important. 
We offer 3 vocational majors to train you for leadership in this 
strategic ministry at home and abroad: 


1. Pastoral Studies/Camping 
2. Missions/Camping 
3. Christian Education/Camping 


Interested in winning children and young people to Christ in a Day 
Camp or Residential Camp? 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Willowdale, Ont. M2M 4B3 


He Toone 


Canada’s daily Christian 
television program 


For prayer and counselling check 
your local telephone directory 
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Flaws in the system 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Ian Shaw 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Shaw writes, not in a point-by-point reply to Mr. 
Brownlee’s defence of the Ordained Missionary appointment system, but 
in defence of the Knox student’s petition seeking its abolition. For an ex- 
planation of the Ordained Missionary appointment system, our readers 
(those of them still unfamiliar with the process) are referred to the pream- 
ble to Mr. Brownlee’s article in the March Record. 


Ww 


Presbyterians are a stubborn lot. The Ordained Missionary 
debate continues and will not, it seems, be easily dismissed. 


Maybe it is because the system, not the debate, needs to be put to rest. 

My comments are made in the framework of three affirmations or 
assumptions. First, the Holy Spirit is able to work in, or in spite of, any 
human structures. Secondly, all parties in the debate are one in their desire 
to be obedient to Christ in any system that is designed. And lastly, we seek 
for consistency, not contradiction in our operations. 


Let me continue by setting up 
four ‘‘straw-men’’ arguments in 
favour of our present operation. 


Argument I (implied or clearly 
stated) 

Compulsory appointment is the 
only method by which we can 
provide pastoral services to many 
charges. 


Analysis / Critique 

1. It expresses an attitude that is 
harmful to the self-image of 
anyone directly involved in the 
process: congregation, graduate, 
and even B.W.M. personnel. 

2. It limits, or permits us to 
limit, our concept of missionary 
vision to compulsory rules as 
opposed to compulsion by the 
Spirit. 

3. It creates a short-term (two 
years and out) mentality that 
works against the appointee and 
congregation developing a 
wholehearted trust relationship. 

4. It has in recent years (and 
maybe longer) created horrendous 
turnover rates of ministers in some 
charges. 

5. Something is not always 
better than nothing. 
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Argument II (seldom stated, often 
lurking around) 

It is a good way to continue the 
graduates’ training: a place where 
they can make their mistakes, learn 
their practical lessons and then 
move on (quickly?). 


Analysis / Critique 

1. It does not express a very 
caring concern for the victims of 
the experimental learning. 

2. Do pastors only make 
mistakes in their first charges? 

3. General Assembly _ con- 
sistently has denied that the O.M. 
appointment is an internship. 

4. The idea sets a _ poor 
precedent, that one can pack-up 
and leave mistakes. Eventually one 
has to stay and learn through 
them. 


Argument III 

It saves the graduates a great 
deal of anxiety in the graduating 
year. They have no worries about 
finding a congregation. 


Analysis / Critique 

1. Ever been around the colleges 
at appointment time? Hardly the 
atmosphere of a relaxed tea-time. 


2. Maybe if the graduates were | 
permitted an option it would be a | 
tremendous learning experience, | 
perhaps of equal value to that of | 
writing a final exam. Does anyone | 
want to save the graduating class | 
from the anxiety of essays and 
exams? 


Argument IV 
It was good enough for us. 


Analysis / Critique 
Critique this one yourself. I 
haven’t the heart. 


I make two points further in 
conclusion. As implied above, if 
growth (all areas) is a goal, then - 
the present system is not working 
all that well. Some rough statistical 
analysis of the past decade in- 
dicates that about half the ap- 
pointees have left their O.M. 
charges by the end of three years. 
Costs, financial and otherwise, — 
aside, short-term ministry is an 
invitation to continual decline. 

But most of all, why do we apply 
special compulsion on graduates? 
Because they are powerless, They 
are not members of our courts. 
They have the vulnerability that 
comes from a deep desire to fulfil © 
God’s call to ordained ministry. 
We can lord it over them. 

If we really desired to help aid- 
receiving and marginal charges and © 
not to. discriminate against 
graduates, we would also compel 
ministers on the tenth anniversary 
of their ordination, and maybe 
again on their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, to accept an O.M. 
appointment. Give these charges 
highly experienced women and 
men too! Ministers who already 
have made their rookie mistakes. 
Then we would be more consistent. 
Then we would really be helping 
the ‘weaker’ congregations. ’ 

Let’s quit talking out of both 


...“*Just one more thing Mr. 


tate 
. 


“It’s about your religion. The 
religion of Jesus Christ. Do you 
nind — I am an atheist and a 
mocker — do you mind if I say 
what’s wrong with your church?”’ 
‘‘Dear me....No. No, go ahead. 
I might as well hear the worst.”’ 
‘*All right then. You once had a 
great power. You once ruled the 
world. Now you are dying away,”’ 
the made a gesture that en- 
‘compassed the whole of my 
‘derelict church. ‘‘I have wondered 
vabout that, and now — now I 
‘think I see why.’’ He paused. ‘‘In 
_this time I have listened to your 
priests. It seems to me they talk 
| only about the man Jesus Christ 
| and what he said about love. But 
he was not a great man, was he, 
“because he told us to love our 
brothers? No. Many men have said 
that, and they are not Jesus Christ. 
Your Jesus was great because he 
taught his people how — taught 
them how to love. That is the 


| difference. You have forgotten 
that.’’ 
‘‘Well.... Taught them? How do 


you mean?”’ 

“How else?’’ He grinned. I 
could see the whiteness of his teeth 
in the dim light. ‘‘He took away 
their fear, Mr. Pratt. That’s how. 
He said, give up your money and 


sides of our mouths. If we believe 
in calls through the Holy Spirit via 
congregations and _ presbyteries, 
permit everyone that option. 


(Remember even now any minister 
may ask for an appointment.) Or if 
we believe in extra compulsion let’s 
everyone, not just 


include 
graduates. 
In the meantime, I thank God, 
while he may sorrow, the Holy 
Spirit does not abandon us. O 


Mr. lan Shaw is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Biggar, Saskatchewan, in 
the second year of his O.M. appointment. 


fo GLEANINGS 


your house in the suburbs. Come 
with me — even if there is pain, 
even if you starve, even if you die 
— it doesn’t matter anymore. I 
will give you another life in 
another world. A beautiful life. A 
life that will last a thousand times 
longer than this.’? He paused. ‘‘I 
don’t believe his words, my friend, 
but the men who did — they could 
turn the other cheek, they could let 
nails be driven into their bodies. 
They could love. Because they had 
no fear. And that, excuse my nerve 
in telling you, that is why your 
church is falling apart, why the 
roof leaks and the pews are 
broken. You preach only the 
words. And they are hollow words 
because you have forgotten his 
promises. Maybe these promises 
are all lies. I think they are. But 
they are powerful lies. If I knew 
there was a heaven, if you had 
taught me that, then I would not 
hate Mr. George Wallace or the 
man who killed Martin Luther 
King. But all I have is this life. This 
body. This task to do. These 
things. I am afraid to lose them. 
And my fear fills me full of hate.”’ 
He leaned forward and touched 
my forehead lightly: a mockery of 
a blessing. ‘‘You have failed me 
again, Mr. Calvin Beecher Pratt.”’ 
from ‘‘Horn’’, a novel 

by D. Keith Mano 


NEW BRUNSWICK RESIDENTS . 
Sister searching for adopted brother, 
David Allan Steeves, born Nov. 2/54 in 
St. John, N.B. (Possible name change.) 
High School class of 1972. Adoptive 
parents (age 65) Presbyterian and Scottish 
descent. Please write to: P.O. Box 3092, 
Moncton, N.B. E1C 9C2. 


MORRISON CONTRACTING 
Additions, renovations, general car- 
pentry. Plans and permit. Contact 298- 
6914 or 746-2625 for all your home and 
office improvements. 


Gift subscriptions - see 
coupon on page 49. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

Private or shared rooms, suites, 

all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 

Nurse call system 

Safety features 
Services: 

24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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PERSPECTIVE ~ 


James Ross Dickey 


Woe and the scribes 


Lloyd Robertson will resume his column next month — having relinquished it 
for two issues while covering the Winter Olympics in Sarajevo for CTV. 


Cristian journalism in this country is a vastly underestimated and too 

little valued force. I speak not of Christians who fulfill their vocation 
in the world of ‘‘secular’’ journalism (if one must have that distinction). 
We need as many such as we can get and more power to them. 


Rather I refer to the more than 
55 publications, denominational, 
inter-denominational and _issue- 
related, that are published weekly 
and monthly in this country alone. 
Together, their readership (or at 
least their combined circulation 
figures) totals well over 1,000,000. 

If one relied on the media giants 
alone to form a picture of life in 
the Christian communities of 
Canada the impression formed 
would be so out-of-date, so weird- 
ly selective as to be useless to 
anyone wanting to do more than 
confirm pre-existent prejudices. Of 
course, a considerable effort 
would be necessary to discover 
anything at all since religion is 
usually relegated to the same page 
as the bridge column. 

Religion is not news. Lech 
Walesa’s stand in Poland grows 
out of this Roman Catholic 
understanding of life; the 
Ayatollah seeks a new Moslem 
purity and will kill to get it; Druze 
militiamen fight Christian con- 
tingents in Lebanon; the new right 
and the Moral Majority play a part 
in U.S. politics. The strongest op- 
ponents of abortion act on 
religious convictions; those who 
seek more censorship seek also to 
rally ‘‘decent’’ people and chur- 
ches to their cause; cults rise and 
fall; even hockey players get traded 
from the Maple Leafs on being 
born-again — the list could go on 
and on — but religion is not news. 

There are, of course, some 
notable exceptions to the media’s 
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preoccupation with everything but 
the most bizarre in Christian or 
religious life. And the churches, 
with their tendency to trumpet an- 
nouncements that would, in their 
lively merit, send a geranium into a 
coma, don’t help. 

But so it, generally, goes. 

The Christian press itself tries to 
pick up the slack. 

For this it receives some sup- 
port, very often tenuous, and a 
great deal of criticism. 

Now criticism itself is not a bad 
thing — it is the nature of the 
criticism that is important. 

(Before I go any further, I re- 
mind my readers that I am speak- 
ing from knowledge gained by 
reading faithfully approximately 
40 Christian magazines and papers 
a month and from experience gain- 
ed through serving on the Ex- 
ecutive of the Canadian Church 
Press. I am not writing solely from 
my perspective as Editor of this 
magazine.) 

Readers of denominational 
publications quite naturally 


assume a proprietary interest in~ 


them. Well and good. However, 
when proprietary interest is based 
on the assumption that the reader 


is the definitive United Church 


member, Anglican, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
etc., and that writers deviating 
from the readers’ conviction are 
ipso facto heretics — all 
righteousness breaks loose — 
usually over the editor’s desk or 
telephone. 


The other unwanted burden of 
most of us connected with the 
Church Press is the constant strug- 
gle with various forms of group 
rates. The parent bodies often har- 
bour the strange and naive 
assumption that congregations 
within their jurisdictions might 
want, perhaps, from time to time, | 
to know something of the larger 
denomination and the larger 
Church, of which they are a part. 
This fond assumption is based on 
the hope that most readers have 
grown beyond the stage of think- 
ing ‘‘building’’ when they think | 
**church.’’ 

Their assumption is often | 
refuted by congregations who 
decide that the wider world or the 
wider church has nothing to do 
with ‘‘us’’, and since there is not 
enough about ‘‘us’’, it isn’t worth 
getting the publication for their 
members. Either that, or 
everything not of immediate local 
interest is ‘‘too deep.’’ 

Some of the best literary 
criticisms and cultural analyses, 
some of the most cogent, 
courageous and informed defences 
of Christian orthodoxy, some of 
the most disturbing, challenging, 
calls to the re-thinking of worn-out 
preconceptions are weekly, mon- 
thly, presented in the Canadian 
Church Press. I will always con- 
sider it a privilege to have been a 
part of it. 

The great tragedy is that it is too 
often ignored by the news bearers 
outside and very often under- 
valued, or stoned to death with 
popcorn, by those on whom it 
depends. 
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Visualize youth choirs of Hamilton 
during Sunday morning worship. Each 
child is sporting a Church Growth 
Button and the challenge to ‘go 
fishing’ is heard across the Presbytery. 
Or picture more than two hundred 
Presbyterian Men gathered for 
Saturday morning breakfast in 
Burlington. All are wearing Church 
Growth buttons with the exhortation 
to go forth as ‘fishers of men’. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
CONVENERS 


More than three-quarters of the 
churches in the Presbytery of Hamilton 
have officially appointed Church 
Growth conveners and Session contact 
persons. This network shares in- 
formation on national strategies, new 
resource materials and various local 
projects. The emphasis is upon ‘show 
and tell’ for communication is felt 
essential to the goals of evangelism 
and nurture. 

Congregational Convenerts are asked 
to seek a stated place on the docket 
and to report monthly to Sessions. To 
assist these local appointees, the 
Presbytery held a  Conveners’ 
Workshap, offering assistance in the 
organizing of committees in each 
church. The programme included 
agenda planning, use of the Church 
Growth library, budget-setting and 
involvement of the laity. 


TRAINING 


Annually, Hamilton has sponsored 
Presbytery-wide training projects. In 
Year One, under General Assembly 
guidelines, one hundred and twenty 
men and women gathered for an all- 
day seminar, introducing the national 
committee, national staff and 
denominational goals. Year Two 
centred around a practical workshop 
attended by one hundred and eighty 
delegates from thirty-six congre- 
gations, which closed with the 
Moderator of the 108th Assembly 
speaking on global church growth. 
During the current twelve months, 


Year Three, a number of Presbytery 
workshops are planned. Congregations 
with particular concerns for the inner 
city, suburbia or the village-rural area, 
will all have their needs addressed in 
depth. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


A most ambitious project of the 
committee has been the involvement 
of congregations in self-examination 
and church growth planning through 


the use of a thirty-two page 
Questionnaire, prepared by the 
national and synod committees. 


Statistics, often covering a twenty-year 
span, have been compiled for each 
parish. Some congtegations have 
devoted a block of time at every session 
meeting for discussion of the questions 
raised by the document. Sub- 
committees have been formed on 
occasion and special meetings held. 
Through examination of the records, 
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Growing Views 


CHURCH GROWTH IN HAMILTON 


by: John A. Johnston 
Convenor, Presbytery of Hamilton 


discussion of resources, strengths and 
weaknesses of individual churches, and 
by honest planning, The Presbytery of 
Hamilton encourages congregations to 
recognize their potential and grasp 


their particular opportunities for 
growth. 
GROWTH RESOURCES 


Presbytery Church Extension Funds of 
more than one quarter million dollars 
provide a strong financial base for 
Church Growth. Ethnic emphases are 
recognized by the Presbytery with 
services in the Urdu, Hindi and 
Hungarian languages. Congregations 
continue their concern for refugees 
from Asia and Central America. Inner 
city churches in Hamilton record 
significant percentages (as high as 
75%) of their church school enrolment 
composed of non-white children. 

Historically, Hamilton has been a 
stronghold of Presbyterianism. In 
1983, support by Presbytery for the 
General Assembly Budget exceeded 
$334,000, a seven per cent increase 
over the previous year. For the first 
time in a decade, there is no vacant 
pulpit among the thirty-nine 
congregations within the bounds, and 
a firm conviction that ‘we can grow’. 


The Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111. 


An Easter to 
Remember _ | stireyseieren 


was cold when my husband and I stepped 
+ off the train in Milan, Italy. We were en 
route to Rome this Good Friday afternoon, 


hoping to spend Easter in the Eternal City. We had 
looked forward to this trip for a long time, carefully 
mapping our itinerary to get the most value from our 
limited resources. 

What we had not counted on, however, was a late 
spring snowstorm in the nearby mountains. Auto 
traffic was disrupted and the huge railroad station 
was jammed with people trying to get to Rome on 
‘four’? train. We’d have to stay in Milan for the 
week-end. 

Disappointed, we watched the panorama of life 
around us. Aged women, clad in long, black dresses 
and worn coats, stood quietly in the midst of the 
hubbub. Shabbily dressed old men shuffled by, their 
thin shoulders sagging from the weight of ‘‘suit- 
cases’’ that were actually cardboard boxes tied with 
ropes. Family groups — mamas, papas, grand- 
parents, and children — excitedly discussed their 
plans. Enthusiastic young people, anticipating a brief 
vacation from school or work, laughed and shouted. 

The crowd’s mood was contagious and, in spite of 


our disappointment, we began to feel more hopeful. 
Milan had many attractions. Noting that Leonardo 
da Vinci’s fresco of the Last Supper was located in 
the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, we decided to 
include it on our list of things to see. 


morning sun warmed our backs as 
we strolled along the Corso 
Magenta on our way to the historic 
church the next day. Earth-tone buildings and red tile 
roofs stood out in relief against the blue Italian sky, 
just like the pictures in travel folders. A _ sign 
alongside the narrow walk indicated that Leonardo 
da Vinci had owned vineyards here. I felt a tingle of 
excitement. The great Leonardo had actually lived 
and worked hereabouts! No doubt he’d walked these 
very streets, cobblestoned and ancient as they were. 
At the church a sign pointed to the refectory, or 
dining hall — called the ‘‘Cenacolo Vinciano’’ — 
where the artist created his masterpiece. We stepped 
inside and, when my eyes adjusted to the more 
subdued light, I saw that I was standing in a large 
room with murals painted on the front and back 
walls. There were a few visitors there, but their 
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whispered comments to one another were muted, and 
it seemed almost as though we were alone. 

When I turned to look at the painting on the front 
wall, the Last Supper, I was shocked. I’d heard that 
it had deteriorated through the centuries, but I 
hadn’t expected the damage to be so extensive. The 
paint appeared to be flaking and peeling, and mold 
and mildew were clearly visible on the surface. The 
colours seemed faded overall and in some areas had 
virtually disappeared. 

To make matters worse, there were cracks in the 
fresco, particularly above a doorway that had been 
cut into the wall after the painting was completed. 


Fortunately the lower edge of the painting is nine feet . | 


above the floor, so the destruction was minimized. 
However, the table legs and the feet of Jesus and the 
apostles on either side of him were obliterated. 

The cracks probably spread during an air raid in 
August of 1943. The frescoed walls of the refectory 
had been bolstered with protective sandbags, and 
only those walls remained standing after the bombs 
fell. So extensive was the damage that many people 
think the paintings’ survival was a true miracle. 

As I stared at this blemished masterpiece, I 
wondered if it was indeed doomed. Sadly, I crossed 
the room to join my husband. He dabbles in oil 
painting as a hobby and I was sure his disap- 
pointment was as keen as mine. But he touched my 
arm and murmured softly, ‘‘Look at the per- 
spective.”’ 

I followed his gaze and saw what his trained eye 
had recognized immediately. In spite of its 
deterioration, the fresco had an uncanny three- 
dimensional quality. I learned later that Leonardo 
intended it to look like an extension of the refectory. 
He painted the cups and plates in the fresco to look 
exactly like those used by the monks who ate there, 
and it was reported that the tablecloth appeared so 
real that one could see the texture of the threads. 
Those who used the refectory while the mural was 
fresh were singularly blessed. They must have felt as 
though they were actually sharing the Upper Room 
with Jesus and his apostles. 

The fresco measures approximately 15 feet high by 
29 feet long. I had to back away from it a con- 
siderable distance to view it properly. As I did so, I 
had the eerie feeling I’d actually stepped into the 
Upper Room! 

The painting throbs with drama, as the apostles’ 


faces and postures reflect their shock and fear at 
Jesus’ revelation that one of them would betray him. 
At one end of the table Bartholomew has leaped to 
his feet in surprise, legs still crossed. James the Less, 
seated next to him, reaches behind Andrew to touch 
Peter enquiringly. Andrew, his hands raised in 
alarm, stares at Jesus. Peter holds a knife in his hand 
and whispers something into John’s ear. Judas, 
seated between them, clutches his sack of coins and 
leans away from Jesus, immersed in shadow. John 
bows his head sorrowfully. 

Jesus’ head is silhouetted in the light of a window, 
but da Vinci did not show him with a halo, nor does 
this Jesus have a beard. The expression on his face is 
one of sorrow and resignation, while his outstretched 
arms offer forgiveness and love. His right hand 
spreads, as though in benediction, and his left hand 
rests on the table, palm upturned in acceptance of his 
fate. Looking at him, one can sense the terrible 
weight of his sadness. 

James, seated to the right of Jesus, leans back, his 
arm outstretched pleadingly. Behind James, Thomas 
bends toward Jesus with his forefinger raised, as if 
threatening the evildoer. Philip stands with one hand 
over his heart, and Matthew extends his arms toward 
Jesus, while seeking an explanation from Simon. 
Apparently unable to explain what’s happening, 
Simon holds out both hands toward Jesus. 

I was stunned. All the fear and tragedy of Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday were captured in this 
magnificent portrayal of the Last Supper. Faded and 
tattered as it was, Leonardo’s fresco still teemed with 


The church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in 
Milan, Italy, where 
Leonardo da Vinci 
painted his fresco of the 
Last Supper. 


excitement. 

I’d heard the story of the Last Supper, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection since childhood; 
but that Easter week-end I was touched in a new way. 
I felt as though I’d looked in on Jesus and his 
disciples! 

Since 1979, a team of experts, using modern 
technology and sophisticated equipment, has been 
bringing new life to the Last Supper. Exciting 
discoveries — orange slices and pieces of fish on the 
plates, and a golden rim around the glasses — have 
been made, and by the time restoration is completed, 
it is hoped that we will see the fresco exactly as 
Leonardo da Vinci painted it. 

Considering the perilous history of the Last Supper 
over the past five centuries, perhaps the devout 
people of Italy are correct in believing it was saved by 
a miracle. At any rate, I’m glad this soul-stirring 
masterpiece will endure to inspire countless others as 
it did me. 


O 
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Mr. Employer, 
Pll tell you why 


you didn’t 
hire me. 


by Lucie Milne 


‘““You have never watched me work. In fact, you 
have never even seen me. The nearest that you ever 
came to knowing about me was a glance at my 
application form. I say a glance, because you couldn’t 
read it, not much of it anyway. My writing isn’t so hot, zh 
and I can’t spell at all. You see, I’m a learning disabled , 


person for whom time ran out. 


‘School was bad news for me — all the way. I just couldn’t 


seem to learn in the way that the other kids did. I had 
a hard time learning to read, and I kept getting my 
letters mixed up when it came to spelling. There 
wasn’t any special help for kids like me. I got more 
and more behind. I felt as if I were always running 
for a train. Every time I thought I would catch hold 
of the handrail, the train would pick up speed. And 
finally, I couldn’t run any more and the train was 
gone. I became a school drop-out. In _ school 
nowadays, they help all the kids who are like me in 
special ways. But the time for such help, for me, has 
passed by. 
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“*I sure would like to work in your company. I’m 
good with my hands. I had really good marks in the 
shops I took in high school before I left. I like the 
feel of tools, and I would work hard too. But you 
will never know that, because the nearest you came to 
knowing about me was that piece of paper that 
passed over your desk and into the wastepaper 
basket. 

“I’m back on the pavement, walking — looking 
for a sign, ‘HELP WANTED’! Yeah, I sure could 


use some help. 

‘**T have a friend named Joe. He’s something like 
me, another learning disabled guy. But you can read 
his writing, and he can spell. Joe’s boss could read 
his application form — and he interviewed him. He 
_ liked Joe, how he looked, polite, well-dressed and all 

that. He gave him a job. 

_ **Joe works hard, but he doesn’t move very fast. 
- But I’ll say this about Joe, he always stays over on his 
- own time to get a job done. The job always looks 
_ good too. His boss even noticed that. 

‘“‘But the boss likes speed, action, getting 
_ everything done FAST! Lately, he’s been pushing 
- Joe. That kind of pressure just rattles him. He’s 
made a few mistakes because of it — which doesn’t 
sit well with the boss. 

“Joe isn’t good at expressing himself. He’s not a 
talker, like me. So when the boss comes down on him 
and wants to know why things aren’t up to par, Joe 
just keeps silent and shrugs his shoulders. That just 
makes the boss think that Joe doesn’t care about his 
job — which isn’t true at all. He just doesn’t know 
how to communicate. If only Joe could explain! 

‘“Well, Joe called me last night. He got laid off, he 
said, which is just a polite way of saying that he was 
fired for not being fast enough on the job. Guess 
we'll both be out on the pavement, walking — 
looking for a sign, ‘HELP WANTED’.”’ 


T he Year of the Disabled is past, but of all the 
disabilities for which Christian concern was 
expressed and some action implemented, I did not 
hear one note about the learning disabled person. 
Perhaps, in some areas of the country, they were 
considered. 

We can be thankful that in recent years, many — 
but not all — learning disabled or ‘‘LD”’ children at 
the elementary school level have been receiving 
special academic help. We can now be grateful for 
Bill 82, for through it the opportunity for all LD 
children to learn in ways they can best achieve, will 
be enforced. However, that still leaves the ‘lost 
generation’ of LD youth and young adults for whom 
help came too late. 

Who is this LD generation? 

1. They are some of the discouraged, depressed 
high school drop-outs. They are those normal, and 
many very bright, young people who, because of 
their disability, could not follow or keep up with the 
academic system that told them to learn how to read, 
write, spell or compute in a prescribed manner. For 
many, there were too many reminders of their dif- 
ficulties, voiced and given in misjudged labels — 
lazy, slow, sloppy, does not pay attention, doesn’t 
care! And then follows the growing resentment: 

— I don’t understand! 

— I can’t understand! 

—Ican’t doit! 

— Why should I bother doing it! 
— I quit! 


Does it not say something to us that 85% of 
juvenile delinquents are learning disabled persons — 
discouraged, depressed drop-outs, as already 
mentioned, from many high schools? 

2. This generation of LD young is also the one 
which struggled on and made it through high schools. 
Perhaps they had that extra support from family, 
teacher or friend — and surely that special inner 
strength and motivation to keep on. They graduated 
— and then couldn’t find a job. 

They had learned to compensate for their disability 
and to get through, but then they had to carefully 
choose a career where their disability would not 
result in failure. And then — after choosing the right 
area of work — there was always the waiting, 
knowing that the best would be hired. The economic 
situation today, with its high unemployment, makes 
the chances of the LD person, of ALL people, even 
more precarious. 

One young teenager was told that she would never 


_ finish high school. She went to live with friends who 


were special education teachers. They tutored her, 
she worked hard, and she did graduate. She went into 
a one-year nursing course. Then, eleven weeks short 
of graduation, she had to leave. Her poor hand- 
writing, her auditory, perceptual and processing 
disabilities, and the inability to organize herself 
under increasing pressure, led to this traumatic end. 
She then entered college and there was told that she 
would never get a job in her field. But she worked, 
and her parents made it possible for her to take night 
tutorials at a private school of LD adults. She 
completed college, and was offered two jobs! 

That is a success story. What about those who have 
no such tale to tell? For so many, there are not the 
financial resources or even the special educational 
facilities available where they live, to enable them to 
attend and so ‘catch up’ — IF desire has managed to 
win over discouragement. Finally, there is still the 
question, will anyone — once I get through — hire 
ME? 

Churches have built ramps for the ‘physically 
disabled. Audio systems have been installed in pews 
for the hearing impaired. Braille Bibles have long 
been available for the blind. In church and in 
community much has been done for the disabled. 
Much more needs to be done. What will the Christian 
response be? 


O 
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have a dream. In that dream, all Christians will be 

able to come together to the Lord’s table. We shall 
be one, as Jesus prayed that we might be. It will be a 
oneness in which every denomination shall bring its 
special insights as a gift. There will be a yearning to 
listen to one another and to share: ‘‘Here is how God 
has made himself real to us. Here is how God has 
chosen to work among us.’ 

What shall Presbyterians bring to that table? What 
is the gift that we would share? 

Our church historians and our theologians might 
like to tackle that question. I want to offer a less 
expert viewpoint; that of a servant of General 
Assembly. 

I suggest that the Presbyterian gift is an emphasis 
on seeking the rule of God in all things: in individual 
lives, in the government of the church, in the world. 
Not that other groups do not seek the rule of God. 
But in the reformed and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, we have made it the basic tenet of all that we 
do. 

Our heritage deals with a very modern problem — 
power. To rule is to exercise predominate power or 
influence. We hold, very simply, that power belongs 
to God alone. Our church life and worship and 
government are shaped by this belief. 

Power in its worst forms 

dominates people 
leads to hurt 
is secretive 
creates adversaries 
allows the end to justify unworthy means 
in contrast, God’s exercise of power 
sets people free 
leads to wholeness 
is open 
creates co-operation 
demands righteousness and justice at every 
step. 
Therefore, we seek God’s rule in all things. Consider 
the alternatives: 


(1) RULE BY PERSONS 


Something happens to the person who seeks power 
over others. People often start down this road with 
the best of motives: ‘‘What I believe is right and will 
make things better for everybody.’’ Even if that 
supposition were true, the act of seeking power over 
others leads sooner or later to a loss of perspective. 
The reason is simple: we cannot dominate others and 
have compassion for them at the same time. The 
surest sign of power gone wrong is a loss of genuine 
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compassion. 

Rule by persons tends sooner or later to tyranny, 
which is the arbitrary or unrestrained exercise of 
power. Therefore we have built a system of govern- 
- ment with all manner of checks and balances. ‘‘To 
take away all occasion for tyranny, our Lord wills 
_ that office bearers in His church should rule with 
' mutual consent of brethren and equality of power, 
_ everyone according to his function’? (from The 
- Second Book of Discipline). No person is allowed the 
' right to dominate in the church. Christ is the only 
king and head of the church. 

We make no claim that our government is the only 
acceptable form, but only that it is ‘‘founded on and 
agreeable to the Word of God.’’ History affords 
many examples to justify our nervousness about 
giving too much power to individuals. 


(2) RULE BY LAW 


The Presbyterian and Reformed churches are not 
ruled by law. True, we do give it a significant role in 
government. Law sets limits; it restrains. Our church 
law is, if you like, a safety net to protect us when we 
cannot live by grace. Occasionally the courts must 
suffer (not gladly!) the antics of individuals who 
would use the law as a means to dominate others. 
Law misunderstood leads to abuses: Pharisaism, an 
adversary style of dealing with others, bureaucracy, 
preoccupation with trivialities. This is not to say we 
should disrespect law. Rather, let us be aware of its 
limitations. There is no salvation under the law. 


(3) RULE BY TRADITIONS 


Our forefathers saw this as a danger, and warned 
us! It is not enough to be a reformed church. We 
must also in every generation be a reforming church. 
This is hard! We must recognize that God is too big 
to fit within our ways of doing things. He constantly 
calls us to enlarge our understanding of him and of 
what he wants to do in the world. And we find 
ourselves pulled in two directions at once. The 
established patterns from the past were used to make 
God real to us: yet God calls us to be open to his 

_ spirit, and that requires that we be willing to change. 
This creates a tension, one that surfaces repeatedly in 
the everyday life of the church. Perhaps many of us 
feel the same tension within ourselves; a desire to be 
loyal to what is tried and true, yet wanting to be 
faithful in a deeper sense to God’s creative call in the 
present. 

Traditions, like law, deserve respect. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be ruled by them. 


(4) RULE BY MANAGEMENT EXPERTISE 


Every time the going gets a bit tough, the cry goes 
up for more efficient management, improved 
planning, better stewardship, etc. Our system of 
government is subtly labelled as inefficient, cum- 
bersome, unable to respond in a fast moving world. 


Inefficient? Of course, it is inefficient! ANY system 
that tries to involve the gifts and insights of all its 
members is going to be inefficient. But the loss of 
quick response is compensated for many, many times 
over by the increase in commitment. 

The problems our denominations face today are 
not in the realm of efficiency, but of commitment. 

You may detect here a bias against management 
expertise. Bias there may be, but not prejudice. The 
reasons for bias: (a) Many management techniques 
carry with them notions of power that are in- 
consistent with the gospel; (b) Expertise and wisdom 
should never be confused. Expertise and efficiency 
reached their logical culmination in Hitler’s Third 
Reich; (c) I am by training a management expert. I’ve 
been there, and I know for a certainty that the world 
of management needs the church and the gospel 
infinitely more than the church needs management. 

This is not to say that management as a discipline 
is useless. Far from it. But it must be broken under 
the cross, drained of its alien notions of domination, 
and be channelled into truly compassionate direc- 
tions. (One outstanding example of compassionate 
Christian management — our Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation in its work to provide housing 
for retired ministers.) 


si he rule of God is quite distinct from the rule of 
persons, of law, of tradition, of experts. The 
list could go on indefinitely (rule by committees, 
anyone?). In the Presbyterian and _ reformed 
tradition, we have evolved a system that has worked 
well in the past. If each generation pays the price of 
vigilance, the system will continue to work well in the 
future. To.this end, we must continue to make our 
decisions together in the courts of the church, where 
there is ‘‘equality of power and mutual consent.’’ We 
have to keep the lines open so that every member of 
the denomination has the assurance that his or her 
views have a fair chance of being considered. 
‘This is freedom from tyranny. 

Yet that is not enough. Freedom FROM something 
sets the stage so that we can be free FOR something 
else. We want to be free to love God above all and 
our neighbour as ourselves. 

In the next article, we will look at the other side of 
freedom, and at what it takes to ensure that God does 
rule in all things. Oo 
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THE 
PRESBYTERIAN EMPHASIS 


Eoin Mackay 


Toes was a time when people commonly and 
confidently spoke of ‘‘the distinctive witness of 
the Presbyterian Church.”’ The phrase is not heard as 
frequently in these days and perhaps that is as well 
since it may have suggested more than the situation 
warrants. On the other hand, something is surely 
amiss if there is nothing at all distinctive about a 
church which did not enter a larger union years ago 
and is presently engaged in seeking to double its 
membership. Unless there is something distinctive 
about the Presbyterian Church, something which it 
has to contribute for the good of the whole Church 
of Christ, our continuation and growth could be 
judged a sectarian cluttering-up of an already over- 
crowded ecclesiastical landscape. 

I believe that we do have an important contribu- 
tion to make for the good of the whole Church of 
which we are a part but would suggest that ‘“‘the 
Presbyterian emphasis’’ is a more appropriate phrase 
to use. All branches of the universal Church have an 
emphasis which enriches the life of the whole 
Church. The Anglican Church has an emphasis, the 
United Church has an emphasis, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Baptist Church, the Pentecostal Church 
and so on — each has an emphasis. And so have we. 

At the heart of the Presbyterian emphasis and af- 
fecting all the various aspects of it, is the central, 
basic affirmation of the sovereignty of God, the 
primacy, centrality and Lordship of God in and over 
the whole range of reality. All Christians, of course, 
believe in the sovereignty of God, for one cannot bea 
proper Christian without such belief. But 
Presbyterianism, as part of the whole Reformed 
tradition, has always given a special emphasis to this 
basic affirmation of the Christian faith. The 
sovereignty, the Lordship of God which he exercises 
in Jesus Christ is the central, life-giving reality round 
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which the whole universe moves. It is the sovereign 
reality and action of God in creation, redemption 
and providence, the sovereignty fully revealed and 
active in Jesus Christ as a sovereignty of holy love. 
Growing naturally from this fundamental affirma- 
tion are at least four aspects of the Presbyterian em- 
phasis which we believe are important for the life of 
the whole Church. 


First, regarding the nature and unity of the 
Church. As Presbyterians, following the biblical 
witness, we believe that there is today, as there has 
been from the very beginning of Christian history, 
but one Church of Jesus Christ to which all Christian 
people belong. The Bible speaks of the Church as one 
body; one body which has many parts but many parts 
which form the one body. The one body has a great 
deal of variety and diversity in its life, but variety and 
diversity which are for the sake of enriching, 
strengthening and beautifying the one body and cer- 
tainly not for the sake of tearing it asunder; variety 
and diversity which are gathered up and com- 
prehended within the basic unity which the Church 
has, and always has had, in Jesus Christ her only 
King and Head. 

It is true, of course, that down across the centuries 
of Christian history terrible things have happened to 
the one body, the one Church. Sometimes in pride 
and self righteousness, sometimes in sincere concern 
for the truth of the gospel and the faithfulness of the 
Church, and sometimes through a combination of 
these, schism has occurred and the one Church made 
to look like many churches. But through even the 
very worst that the members of the Church have done 
to one another, God has continued to regard, main- 
tain, nourish and use his Church as one Church. 

We can believe that God is constantly saying 
““How can my sons and daughters carry on the way 
they do, claiming even at times to unchurch one 
another? Through the life and death and resurrection 


of my Son and in the power of the Spirit I created the 
Church and I maintain it and use it as one Church 
through all the generations. In the power of my 
sovereign grace I have bound all my Christian people 
_ to myself and to one another in the communion of 
my love for them all and in a unity which nothing has 
the right or the power to break.”’ 

In the light of all this, we, as Presbyterians, should 
_ be helping our fellow Christians to understand more 
_ clearly than we are doing that the purpose of the 
_ ecumenical movement is not to create the unity of the 
Church. How could that be since God has already 
done this? Rather, the purpose of the ecumenical 
movement is to express more fully and visibly and 
effectively, in the world and to the world and for the 
world, the unity which the Church has and always 
has had by the action of God himself. 


Second, the Presbyterian emphasis in regard to the 
authority of scripture. Presbyterians, along with all 
other Christians, give a place of high honour and 
essential importance to the Bible. But the 
Presbyterian emphasis in this regard, stemming as it 
does from the central affirmation of the sovereignty 
of God, has an important contribution to make to 
the whole Church and to the world in fostering a 
proper understanding of biblical authority. An 
inadequate understanding of that authority is the 
basic cause of almost every malady that affects the 
life and work of the Church. 

From the Presbyterian perspective, the Bible is of 
absolutely essential importance in the life of the 
Church because through its record and witness, as 
God uses it by his Spirit in every day and generation, 
we are enabled to hear his Word, the Word of God, 
the Word which in its full and final form became 
flesh and dwelt among us in Jesus Christ. Through 
the record and witness of the Bible, you and I, in 
company with men and women of every generation, 
are brought into the event in which the biblical 
writers were met and dealt with in judgment and 
grace, in truth and love, by the living God, and out of 
that encounter bore witness and responded to what 
they knew to be the Word of God. The Bible is the 
holy land where men and women in each succeeding 
generation are enabled, as God uses the record and 
witness of scripture, to be Moses at the burning bush, 
Isaiah in the temple, the disciples with Jesus in 
Galilee; brought with them, and all the other folk in 
the Bible story, into face to face encounter with the 
living God. 

Such an understanding of the Bible and its 
authority safeguards the Church from a mechanical 
and almost magical interpretation of how the 
scriptures came into existence, with the disastrous 
consequence of quoting all biblical texts as of equal 
authority, a procedure which has been used to prove 
almost anything down across the years. The basic 
principle of all proper biblical interpretation is that 
Jesus Christ is the Word of God in its full and final 


‘‘At the heart of the 
Presbyterian emphasis 
...1s the central, basic 


affirmation of the 
sovereignty of God’’ 


form, that his light illumines the Bible from 
beginning to end and that he is the final norm and 
test of the authority of scripture in all its parts. The 
Presbyterian emphasis in regard to this important 
matter, we believe, saves the Church from falling 
into bibliolatry on the one hand (putting the Bible in 
the place of God) and all the ills which follow from 
that — and, on the other hand, from a humanistic, 
man-centred approach to scripture which means an 
end to any real biblical authority whatsoever. 


Third, the Presbyterian emphasis in regard to 
evangelism. Here again, the primary, central af- 
firmation of the sovereignty of God comes into play. 
Most of the excesses which make evangelism a bad 
word for so many people today stem from the failure 
to recognize that, from beginning to end, the whole 
evangelical message and task centres in God. Man 
has his important part to play in challenge and 
response but it is a secondary part at every point. 
When man becomes central, the central attraction in 
the pulpit, manipulating the people in front of the 
pulpit, or focussing their attention primarily on what 
may happen in them as an inner experience, the 
whole point of evangelism is lost and it becomes but a 
human endeavour. 

At the heart of the evangelistic message and task is 
the evangel, the good news that the great redemptive 
deed by which mankind has been restored to its true 
life and destiny in communion with the Father has 
been accomplished once and for all by God himself, 
through the life and death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. God has acted redemptively for us all since, 
when properly understood, the doctrine of election 
means that God has elected mankind to life in 
communion with him and has done all things 
necessary to accomplish that goal. 

God’s call in Jesus Christ to all people is the call to 
be restored to life in fellowship with himself through 
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faith in Christ; through faith to become part of the 
new creation, part of the new humanity, part of the 
universal family of God he intends all mankind to be. 
We, of course, must respond in the obedience of 
faith. But important as our response is, the great, 
fundamental, central reality is what God has done 
for us all, once and for all, in Jesus Christ. As the 
-great Peter T. Forsyth (not a Presbyterian but a 
theological Calvinist) used to delight in affirming: 
‘“‘the feeble gospel says, ‘God will save you if you 
fulfill certain conditions.’ The mighty gospel pro- 
claims, God has redeemed’.’’ 


Finally, the Presbyterian emphasis in regard to 
social action. Here, of course, we corne full circle to 
where we began — the primary, basic affirmation of 
the sovereignty, the Lordship of God over all that is. 
It is difficult to understand how many Christian peo- 
ple, including many Presbyterians, have difficulty in 
accepting and acting on this basic aspect of the Chris- 
tian gospel. For if we really believe in the sovereignty 
of God over the whole of life and that the Church 
must proclaim that sovereignty in and to the world, 
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then surely the Church, as a corporate body and 


through its individual members, must bring to bear ~ 


on all of life the truth and purpose of God as revealed 
in the gospel. It has always been an important part of 
the Presbyterian emphasis that the Church of Jesus 
Christ must be faithful in reminding all people, all 
governments, all departments of human society, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord and that life in all its aspects can 
only flourish in harmony with the truth of God 
revealed in him. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Church 
claims to have detailed, technical answers to all social 
ills or that it can become involved as a corporate 
body in partisan politics. It does mean that the 
Church has a basic responsibility to remind all people 
of the Lordship of God and of his purpose; that all 
mankind is meant to form a universal family, living 
in love for God and for one another in mutual 
helpfulness, stewarding and developing God’s world 
in harmony with his will for the benefit of the whole 
human race. This is the purpose which, in loyalty to 
the gospel, the Church proclaims and serves. All the 
manifestations of human destructiveness which work 
against that purpose, all injustice, exploitation and 
oppression must be resolutely condemned and oppos- 
ed. All this is so obvious in the light of the biblical 
gospel and the consequent primary affirmations of 
our Christian faith that it is difficult to understand 
why some Christians cannot accept it. In any case, 
while the. Presbyterian record down across the cen- 
turies has been far from perfect, the essential 
Presbyterian emphasis has always been on the 
sovereignty of God over the whole of life and the 
Church’s consequent responsibility in bringing the 
gospel to bear on all aspects of human existence. 


ale his, I believe, is a valid account of at least some 
important aspects of what we can call 
the Presbyterian emphasis. There will be some, of 
course, who will not agree in whole or in part with 
what has been said in this article. Part of the nature 
of true Presbyterianism is a willingness to listen to 
one another even when in disagreement. I do believe, 
however, that what has been set forth here belongs to 
the essence of true Presbyterianism and that with this 
emphasis we have an important and essential con- 
tribution to make to the life and mission of the whole 
Church of Christ. 
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Dr. Eoin Mackay is the minister at St. 
Paul’s Church, Leaskdale, Ontario. 
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NEW LIFE 
Easter ’84 


Spring thaw — 
Like an invisible root cracking concrete 
An unseen hand 
forces the tombstone from its seal: 
The green shoot rises to the sun 
And the soul returns to its source. 


I am life: 
The reason for worlds 
And the inheritor of the earth. 
I grow towards the light 
And I give life to others. 
I am The Life 
Slain from the foundation of the world 
before Abraham and the prophets, 
The first-born of all creation 
And the first fruits of them that slept. 


I am a gift, not a due 
Whether as one blue-green planet 
in a silent universe 
Or as one tender lover in a world 
of hard and hurting souls — 
I AM WHAT I AM 
I WILL BE WHAT I WILL BE 
Do not cling to me 
for I am not yet ascended 
But I shall ascend 
And I go before you into Galilee. 


So there must be a break: 
The husk of the old plant must dissolve 
around the new seed 
if it is to grow. 
The umbilical cord must be cut 
And the death of all things past 
must be accepted 
Before we can receive 
the gift of resurrection. 


David W. Watts 
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by Kenneth Gibble 


“We're getting ready for combat. Mordred, you guard the 
rear.”’ 


“The orcs appear. I'll roll for imttiative. The orcs have the 
initiative. They attack with spears and axes. I roll for damage. 
One of the orcs falls, mortally wounded by Mordred’s mace.”’ 


S2 a dialogue might come from a science fiction 

or fantasy novel, but it could just as well be part 

of Dungeons and Dragons, a complicated role- 

playing game that numbers its fans, both youngsters 
and young adults, in the millions. 

I had been hearing about Dungeons and Dragons 

(D & D) for some time, but when I set out to learn 

- what it was all about, I got mostly blank looks from 
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parents whose children were D & D buffs, and, from 
the kids themselves, lots of vague comments like: 
‘it’s this really neat game’’ or ‘‘it’s hard to explain, 
but it’s lots of fun.’’ After a great deal of reading, 
_ observation of D & D games in progress, and many 

conversations with players and parents, I finally can 
say I have some understanding of the phenomenon. 
But, as I learned, even people who have been playing 
it for years are reluctant to call themselves ‘‘ex- 
perts.’’ I certainly make no such claim. 

First then, what exactly is D & D? 

Unlike most games billed for ‘‘ages 10 and up,”’’ it 
does not come with a game board, player pieces, or 
similar equipment. The basic set consists of in- 
struction booklets (each of which costs about $12) 
that describe a near-endless variety of possibilities for 
use of the imagination. The object of the game is for 
players to fight off monsters while groping through 
make-believe tunnels and dungeons in search of rich 
treasures. The cast of characters in the game includes 
dwarves, elves, warriors, clerics, and magic-users. 
Each class has special abilities and limitations. By 
rolling dice, the player determines the strengths and 
weaknesses of his characters in such categories as 
intelligence, wisdom, strength, and charisma. 

Unlike most games, ‘‘winning’’ and ‘‘losing’’ are 
not applicable to D & D. The Dungeon Master, a 
veteran player who acts as creator and referee for the 
game, works with, not against, the other players. To 
become a DM, one must have mastered the game’s 
intricate rules and point systems and have learned 
how to map a world of underground chambers, 
mystical forests, and ghastly monsters. A game can 
last as long as an hour or two, or it can go on more 
than a week. 

To an outsider, D & D is baffling. It’s hard to 
understand why young people get so wrapped up in 
it. Some parents are more than baffled, they are 
alarmed. They don’t like the emphasis on violence, 
even if it’s pretend. They are uncomfortable with the 
cast of characters that includes witches, ghouls, and 
other demon-like monsters who engage in activities 
that include spell casting and supernatural powers. 
One of the gamebooks, Deities and Demigods, states 
that serving a deity is ‘‘a significant part’’ of D & D, 
and ‘‘all players should have a patron god.’’ 
Suggested ‘‘gods’’ include Egyptian, Norse and 
Indian deities. All this has caused some critics to 
charge that D & D players are flirting with the occult 
and demonic possession. 

On a less theological level, D & D has been 
criticized because of occasional reports of players 
who get so involved in the game that they lose touch 
with reality, staying awake for hours on end, holing 
up in underground hideouts, even attempting suicide. 
Reports from parents who have trouble getting their 
kids away from D & D to do their homework are 
more common; nor does the high cost of the booklets 


and auxiliary equipment endear the game to mothers - 


and fathers. 


Are the fears justified? Should concerned parents 
rule out D & D for their offspring? 

To answer such questions, I talked with a number 
of players and their parents. I began by observing 
some D & D games in progress. The proceedings were 
part of a club set up for interested students in our 
local middle school. The players, all boys (‘‘Girls just 
aren’t interested,’’ said one), came to the session 
fully prepared, with characters chosen and a 
Dungeon Master previously appointed. There were 
two groups in action, and the contrast between them 
was marked. In the first group, the action proceeded 
at a leisurely pace, with calm discussions ac- 
companying the events. The players were having a 
good time; the enjoyment seemed to come mostly 
from watching the ‘‘plot’’ unravel. Successes and 
failures of their ventures were philosophically ac- 
cepted as part of the game. 

The other group was a whole different world! The 
action was fast and furious. Rolls of the dice were 
accompanied by loud groans or raucous cheers. 
Disputes were constant, although no one seemed to 
object when the DM or some other authoritative 
player handed down a decision. The level of 
emotional involvement was intense; these boys, it 
was clear, were ‘‘into”” D & D. Their faculty 
supervisor admitted he didn’t enjoy the games 
himself. ‘‘The boys do it all themselves,’’ he said. 
“Personally, the whole thing drives me crazy. I’ve 
got two boys of my own at home. They play it all the 
time. They have to be ordered to clear their stuff off 
the kitchen table so we can eat supper!”’ 

“(Does D & D appeal only to a certain kind of 
student?’’ I asked. No, participation cuts across all 
academic levels. And normal patterns of behavior are 
mirrored in the games; for example, aggressive kids 
are aggressive players of D & D, while the passive 
ones play passively. 

My conversations with the players afterwards 
revealed a surprising uniformity of opinion. The 
boys I talked to spent an average of 2 to 8 hours per 
week at the game and were well-rounded in their 
other pursuits. In addition to schoolwork, they 
engaged in the normal round of activities for boys 
their age: bike riding, sports, time with the guys, 
watching TV, listening to records. When asked why 
they liked D & D, they said it was ‘‘fun’’ or ‘‘ex- 
citing’’. Pressed further, they volunteered a wider 
range of answers. Some enjoyed the science fic- 
tion/ fantasy aspect of the game. One liked it because 
it gave ‘‘a break from the real world.’’ Another 
described it as relaxing, but added that ‘‘it sparks my 
creativity.’’ Still another boy spoke of his enjoyment 
of the mythology aspect. He had been prompted by 
the game to do research into myths and legends of 
ancient cultures. 

What was “‘the most fun’’ for the players? Getting 
the treasure ranked high, as did fighting and killing 
the monsters. A more thoughtful answer came from 
a player who thought ‘‘overcoming the odds’’ was 
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Dungeons and dragons 
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the big appeal. 

Most of the young people had heard stories about 
D & D players who had gotten carried away by the 
game. But they tended to discount such stories. As 
one boy said, ‘‘But those examples are just a small 
handful compared to the thousands of D & D 
players.’’ None of the boys I interviewed felt he was 
in any danger of getting ‘‘too wrapped up”’ in it. Nor 
did they personally know of anyone who had gotten 
into trouble with D & D. One did confess somewhat 
ruefully that sometimes he got into “‘some pretty 
loud arguments’’ with the other players, and that he 
“*didn’t feel real good’’ about that. 

Parents of the players were either neutral or mildly 
supportive of their children’s involvement with D & 
D. One said the game could become too time con- 
suming; and another said, ‘‘it can get expensive.’’ 
However, none of the parents I spoke with saw any 
problems in their own child’s behavior. One parent, 
also a scoutmaster, did recall that on one recent scout 
camping trip, four boys who were ‘“‘really into D & 
D’’ had to be told to put the game away. ‘“They 
would have played up till eleven o’clock at night if we 
had let them.”’ 

On the positive side, the parents all spoke 
favorably about the game’s help in increasing their 
child’s imaginative capacities. The father of one of 
the boys who was most enthusiastic about D & D said 
he liked the way the game helped his son use logic, 
organize his strategy, and follow through with a 
plan. Another parent was pleased because he believed 
the game had helped his child improve his reading 
skills. To the suggestion that D & D might get the 
young people involved in satanism, the response of 
parents was that it almost certainly would not. 

It would be foolish to generalize from a small 
sampling of adults and young people, but I came 
away from my conversations feeling that some of the 
horror stories about D & D had been blown out of 
proportion. The argument that the game deals with 
supernatural characters and should therefore be 
avoided would lead, if followed logically, to the 
banning of all books about mythology and fantasy. 
Books like Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings and The 
Narnia Chronicles by C.S. Lewis, both of which are 
held in high regard by many Christians, would have 
to be foregone. The danger of involvement with the 
occult seemed virtually non-existent with the persons 
I spoke to; perhaps at the college level such dangers 
are more prevalent. 

While forbidding children to play D & D would be 
a drastic step (and one that seems unnecessary), 
parents should be advised to monitor time spent on 
the game. As the father of one of the boys told me, 
‘*We control our son’s time spent on this activity just 
as we do his TV watching and anything else he does.”’ 
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Occasional conversations with children who are 
involved in D & D will help parents decide if limits 
need to be established. 

The charge of violence is one that bears attention 
too. As psychologists tell us, every human being has 
aggressive parts to his or her personality. Games, 
whether active sports or aggressive make-believe 
games like chess or D & D, can provide appropriate 
outlets for such aggressions. A child who ‘‘enjoys’’ 
killing a monster in D & D may be emotionally 
healthier than the child who is forbidden to take part 
in games that contain allusions to violent actions. 
Active participation in controlled aggression such as 
games provide is preferable to the mere absorption of 
visual violence that television fosters. 

My own qualms about D & D, aside from my 
concern that some players do get too wrapped up in 
it, lie in an area which no one I have talked to or read 
touched on. Oddly enough, the issue was addressed 
by a spokesman for TSR Hobbies, the company that 
produces D & D. In an article that appeared in 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY, he was quoted as saying: 
‘‘D & D’s classic struggle of good versus evil could 
even be used to teach religion.”’ 

Whoa! It is just this notion of ‘‘good’’ aligned 
against ‘‘evil’’? that has brought us to the brink of 
atomic annihilation. President Reagan, in a recent 
interview, credited his boyhood reading about 
characters like King Arthur and Tarzan with 
establishing his ‘‘abiding belief in the triumph of 
good over evil.’’ That belief finds him justifying the 
potential use of nuclear arms against Soviet Com- 
munism — ‘‘the focus of evil in the modern world’’ 
— and calling upon all Christians to join him in this 
crusade mandated by ‘“‘scripture and the Lord 
Jesus.”’ 

That there is evil in the world is undeniable. That 
our enemies personify it and that we personify the 
good is not only wrong, it is dangerous. And it is a 
blasphemous denial of what the Christian faith 
teaches. The capacity for great evil lies in each one of 
us. Any game that justifies killing of the evil ones by 
the heroic ‘‘good ones’’ is teaching a false view of 
reality. 

No, I won’t stop my daughter from playing D & D 
if she wants to. But somewhere along the line, she 
and I are going to sit down for a long talk about what 
it means. oO 


Mr. Gibble has been pastor of the 
Ridgeway Community Church of the 
Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
the past thirteen years. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


The centre eight pages of this edition of 
the Record is a special supplement 
inserted by the Administrative Council 
and Boards of the Church featuring the 
General Assembly Budget - what it is - 
where it comes from - how it is used. 


WORKING 
TOGETHER 


WORKS 
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First Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, in recent years has had an 
outstanding record in giving to others. 
The minister, the Rev. Sidney Chang, 
was invited to share the story with us. 


When I moved here in 1980 I took the 
fact that First Church was debt free as a 
challenge to my ministry and to the 
congregation. I suggested to them at my 


first annual meeting that they should © 


consider taking on an extra mission 
project. Although there was some doubt 
as to whether they could do it, most of 
the people felt that when they were in 
debt they had been helped by other 
congregations, the Presbytery, and the 
Board of World Mission, and it was time 
they should try to help others. We then 
took up a two-year project under the 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development. By the end of 1982, we 
had not only accomplished our project, 
we also exceeded our General Assembly 
Budget by about $4,000. Last year, we 
again accomplished two projects under 
the Board of World Mission, and again 
exceeded our General Assembly giving 
by about $4,000. 


As the minister of this congregation, I 
have to admit that I really have not 
preached much about giving. If there is 
anything I have done, it is that I 
emphasized and appealed to _ the 
members to give to our special projects. 


-As for the General Assembly Budget, I 


think the system that has been adopted 
by the congregation is working. 


1. Our budget account begins with zero 
at the beginning of the year, and 
ends with zero at the end of the 
year. In other words, we do not 
save for next year. 


2. Wevhave two parts to our envelopes, 
General Fund and Mission,. for 
people to express their wish as to 
how they would like to have their 
giving , divided. Unless) thats 
specified, 15% of the money in the 
envelope will be given to Mission, 
(i.e. the General Assembly Budget). 
If it is going down, I usually just 
remind the people of the need, and 
they respond well. We provide 
special envelopes for giving to our 
special projects to avoid confusion. 


The Session members feel strongly that 
since this congregation was helped, they 
should help others when they can. There 
is another thing which I think is worth 
mentioning. Our church does not have a 
janitor. The regular cleaning and upkeep 
of the church building have been looked 
after by volunteers among our members. 
It started when the congregation was 
paying back the debt on the buildings. 
After they were debt free, I suggested 
that this volunteer cleaning be 
continued. It is not just a matter of 
saving money, it is the experience of 
being involved in caring for the House of 
God. We have about 30 families taking 
part in this ministry at the present time. 
No doubt, the money we save from hiring 
a janitor has enabled us to give more to 
the mission of our church. After all, 
Christian Stewardship is more than just 
the giving of money, it includes time, 
talents, and most of all, willingness. . 


FIRST CHURCH THUNDER BAY WAS HELPED 


—-AND NOW THEY HELP OTHERS 


; 


Westwood Presbyterian Church, in 
surburban Winnipeg, is a lively congrega- 
tion with a reputation for nurturing its 
own people and caring for others. 
Recently, Westwood's minister, the Rev. 
George Vais, was interviewed by the 
Rev. David Murphy, Secretary for 
Stewardship 
Congregational Life. 


DAVID MURPHY: Your people seem to 
have learned some sort of responsibility 
in the use of their money. Why is this? 


GEORGE VAIS: The secret has been in 
the fact that we are not there to build 
an empire. We're not there to look after 


our own needs, salaries, the gas bill, the 


telephone bill, the caretaker's wage. 
We're not there, just to maintain that 
building. The people have been trained 
over the years to think in terms of 
others. When a need is presented, the 
response is great. For example, the 
Christmas Eve offering for the past 
seven years has _ been_ going to 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development. We started at something 
like $800, and that has doubled in recent 


, years, so that when the _ need -~ is 


presented, the people respond. For the 
last three years, between 25% and 28% 
of our budget has been spent outside of 
the congregation and this’ includes 
General Assembly Budget, Presbyterian 
World Service, Anishinabe Fellowship, 
Flora House,  Inter-faith Pastoral 
Institute, and there are others. So this is 
significant, between 25% - 28% is for 
others. 


Education, Board OL, 
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D.M. It is significant, most 
of our congregations give less than 20% 
of their budget. So you feel it is the 
emphasis upon thinking about other 
people as part of our Christian 
responsibility that gets this kind of 
response? 


G.V. In our annual 
stewardship campaign we have been 
trying over the years to emphasize the 
fact that this is what your Church is 
doing, this is what a congregation stands 
for. These are some of _ the 
congregation's involvements, through the 
minister, the lay people, and so on, and 
if you are part of it, we ask you to 
support it. So they are not giving to a 
budget, they are giving to a mission, and 
they know that, and that is what makes 
them respond. 


D.M. Indcetermsiey Of: othe 
General Assembly Budget, we find that 
most people have great difficulty 
understanding what it is, and say that 
they might have responded if someone 
had told them what they were giving to. 
Do you then have some special plan to 
try to interpret what our Church is doing 
at home and overseas through the 
General Assembly Budget, to foster 
some kind of understanding? 


G.V. Well we try to. We 
have a fairly good newsletter and in it 
we try to use paragraphs that have come 
from the national office so the people 
have an opportunity to know what our 
Church at large is doing. 


We also have a four 
page insert in our Sunday bulletin, where 
is outlined a paragraph from the Board 
of World Mission or some other mission 
in Canada or overseas. Then over the 
year people are informed as to what the 
Church is doing. 


D.M. Do you give people 
annual opportunities to make 
commitments? I am thinking of what is 
often called the Every Person Visitation 
where visitors go into the homes to talk 
about the programs of the Church and 
ask people to make commitments. 
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G.V. We have been 
following a number of methods at 
Westwood. We haven't been stuck with 


any particular method. We come up with 
a different method every year, and if 
that is working well, we stay with that 
for two to three years. 


Provision is made for 
people to commit time and talent and 
this is followed up. So if someone 
offered to teach in the Church School or 
offered to be an Usher, or offered to 
serve coffee on Sunday morning, that 
person is followed up immediately, so 
they know that the Committee in charge 
of that particular function, has received 
the message, and that person is plugged 
in on a particular date. We say to the 
people on Commitment Sunday, the 
Sundays previous to that, and throughout 
the year, this is what your church is 
doing, locally and beyond, because of 
your contribution. This is what your 
money is doing, and we use words to 
describe that, we _ use 


pictures | 


. : 
ts 


: S 
sometimes, we use posters, and so on. 


And if you believe in this ministry, then 
you have an opportunity to support it. 
Not an obligation, but an opportunity to 
support it. i 


D.M. So again, it is 
information, illustrations of | what 
ministry is, what it means, but you make 
sure the people know that there is a 
ministry going on, that it is part of their 
responsibility and part of their privilege 
and you allow them the opportunity to 
make a commitment. 
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MAURITIUS - BRIAN & ELIZABETH 
CROSBY WRITE: 


quickly: we are now well into our second 
year and feeling very much at home. 
When Brian began work at the Church of 
St. Jean last year, the two main concerns 
were to build up the life and spirit of 
the congregation and to restore what had 
been a lovely old building. The physical 
rebuilding has begun. 
parapets have been repaired, and the 
exterior walls have been stripped and 
replastered. The spiritual rebuilding has 
begun at the same time, linked to the 
preparation for an evangelistic campaign 
throughout the whole church in 1984. In 
all things we are constantly encouraged 
and buoyed up by the people in our 
congregation - they are willing to try 
new ideas and yet have a strong sense of 
tradition; in the youth group. in 
particular we have very dedicated people 
ready to do any task in the church and do 
it so cheerfully. 


TAIWAN- PAUL & MARY BETH 
McLEAN WRITE: 


Greetings from Kungkuan, Taiwan, our 
And a> 


home for the last three months.: 
good time it has been too! We are living 
comfortably and can almost say we have 
a regular routine... Our day now begins 
at 5:45 a.m.! Kungkuan Church has just 
begun a morning prayer group that meets 
from 6:00-6:30 a.m. each day... There 
are about 10 regular attendees thus far. 
We pray that God will hear our prayers 
and build His Church in a greater way in 
this community. 


CAMEROON - NEW APPOINTMENT 


The Board of World has appointed Mr. 
Francois & Mrs. Johanne Audy to work 
with L'Eglise Presbyterienne 
Camerounaise in the field of agriculture. 


The Audys expect to arrive in Cameroon 


in April, '84. 


The roof and the ~ 
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Our first year in Mauritius went very — 
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WORKING TOGETHER WORKS 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET IS 


pe 
The way Presbyterians work together in support of 
a} 1. Our own programmes 
a 2. Our outreach in Canada 
hs 3. Our outreach around the world. 
t 
| SOURCES OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET INCOME 1984 Budget 
—_ 1. CONGREGATIONS : $ 6,400,000 
aad 4 The suggested fair share for each congregation is 
bf calculated on the number of members on the roll and 
— the amount of money raised for congregational purposes. 
P| 
Jee 


2. W.M.S. - Eastern and Western Divisions 518,000 
The W.M.S. contributes toward outreach in Canada and 
around the world. 


3. INVESTMENTS 450,000 
Income received from those capital funds held for the general 
budget of the Church. 


4. BEQUESTS AND GIFTS 132,000 
‘ Gifts received from individuals and bequests from estates 
for the general budget of the Church. (The majority of 
funds received as bequests from estates require that the 
income be used for specific purposes and therefore cannot 


be used for the general budget of the Church.) 
1984 ESTIMATED INCOME $ 7,500,000 


HOW THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET WAS DETERMINED 


1. Each year the boards and committees prepare a budget based on their 
priorities. This involves reduction of some programmes and the introduction 
of new ones. 


2... The ‘proposed 1984 board and committee budgets were submitted to the 
Administrative Council who through their review process set priorities. 


3. The Administrative Council, in consultation with the Board of Congregational 
Life, determined estimated income and then decided what programmes could 
and could not be funded within that income. 
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AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES 


Board of World Mission (BWM) $ 4,160,500 
The BWM is responsible for the administration of overseas missions, | | 
national missions in Canada, and education for mission. 


OVERSEAS 

The overseas staff includes 38 missionaries working as ministers, deaconesses, 
teachers, social workers, nurses, secretaries, treasurers, and agriculturalists. 
The work is carried on in partnership with churches in Taiwan, Nigeria, Japan, 
India, Guyana, Malawi, Nepal, Lesotho, Korea, Cameroon, Kenya, and _ 
Mauritius. Through General Assembly budget funds scholarship assistance is 
given to overseas churches to assist them in developing their leaders. 


CANADA OPERATIONS 
In Canada the BWM works closely with presbyteries. Through 169 grants to 
presbyteries, BWM provides financial assistance and personnel to aid-receiving 
congregations, inner-city ministries, non-English speaking congregations, 
campus ministries, summer ministries, and presbytery mission workers. During 
1984 three new congregations will be started and continued assistance will be 
given to twelve congregations opened during the past several years. 


EDUCATION FOR MISSION 
Through literature, audio-visuals, arranging for missionary speakers and 
overseas visitors, the BWM helps provide the resources for congregations to 
keep abreast of what is happening in mission today. . 


Board of Ministry $ 136,230 


This board provides support services to the professional workers of the Church and 
personnel services to the denomination. These services include: 


- help to facilitate the settlement of vacant charges and the relocation of 
ministers and deaconesses. 

- continuing education information and bursaries. 

- crisis counselling. 

- support to the Order of Deaconesses, Institutional and Armed Forces 
Chaplaincies. 

- Guidance counselling for candidates for the ministry and diaconal 
ministries. ; 


- Recruitment material. : 
The board is planning an event at the end of April for professional church women 


and is preparing revised "Guidelines for Search Committees". 1984 will also be a 
time for a ten year retrospection and planning new initiatives for the future. 


Board of Congregational Life (BCL) | $507,657 ‘ 


BCL is a service agency to help congregations develop their own style of ministry. 
They provide consultative service, workshops and resource material which may 
include family ministries, stewardship information, camping programmes, Sunday. 
bulletins, adult education, Heritage church school resources, and evangelism. They 
also provide a monthly mailing of material and information to assist the 
congregational ministry. They are presently developing an eldership training kit 
and beginning a revision to the Book of Common Order and a Service Book. This 
latter project includes groups of people from the Atlantic to the Pacific who are 
each researching a specific facet of worship. . 


be 
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Colleges $ . 881,901 
Knox $447,018 - Presbyterian $165,817 - Ewart $269,066 


A substantial contribution is made to the three colleges to assist with educating 
future ministers and deaconesses. The undergraduate enrollment of 127 is up 
markedly over recent years. In addition, by the fall there will be between 10 and 
12 students studying at the Vancouver School of Theology. These numbers indicate 
a renewed interest in the ministry and is an encouraging sign to the Presbyterian 
Church. Each of the colleges are providing continuing education opportunities for 
professional church workers. 
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Communication Services ; $ 97 , 474 


Communication Services assists congregations and agencies of the Church by 
jas oi producing audio-visual resources for their use. It has a central library of more than 
(an \ aS 1,200 films, filmstrips, slides, audio and video tapes, covering a wide range of 

BR Wey topics for all ages. Some 600 congregations have copies of the current catalogue 
ia and supplements and make use of the resources on a regular basis. Communication 


Services welcomes inquiries about its library and services. 


General Assembly $ 140,725 


The Assembly meets annually and each presbytery of the Church sends elder and 
minister commissioners totalling approximately 280. In addition there are 26 
Young Adult Observers at each Assembly. The General Assembly Budget pays the 
cost of travel and provides accommodation, but not meals. In addition the cost of 
printing reports and minutes, the expenses of the moderator during the year, and 
other costs related to the Assembly are part of the budget. 


Church Growth $ 140,658 


The work of the Committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties is based 
on the belief that church growth is not only possible, but likely when a 
congregation develops an awareness of the needs around it and responds to them. 
Based on this conviction, it helps congregations and church courts to understand 
and respond to the opportunities to grow. The committee has produced major 
research projects which assist the boards of the Church. Workshops conducted for 
congregations and presbyteries motivate, educate and mobilize the’ church's 
resources to work for growth. ; 
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Administrative Council | $392,978 


Council carries out the mandates given to it by each Assembly and co-ordinates the 
work of ail boards and committees between Assemblies. To carry out this 
responsibility, volunteers from coast to coast serve on the Council and its 
committees are supported by staff who provide administrative, financial and legal 


assistance. 


Ecumenical Grants $ 47,559 


By working together with other Churches through inter-church agencies our Church 
participates in programmes which we are not able to undertake by ourselves. To 
assist these inter-church organizations we will in 1984 contribute $26,179 to the 
Canadian Council of Churches, $3,000 to the Inter-Church Committee (Wider 
Ecumenical Fellowship), $13,500 to the World Council of Churches, and $4,880 to 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. In addition, several of the boards from 
their budget allocations will contribute to ecumenical programmes related to their 
area of responsibility and concern. 


Student Residences $ 39,770 


St. Andrew's Hall, Vancouver $ 31,670 
Presbyterian Residence, Saskatoon $ 8,100 
Other General Assembly Committees $ 4h 243 


$24,000 has been designated for the expenses of Assembly committees on Church. 
Doctrine, Church Architecture, Ecumenical Relations, Board of Education and 
Reception, International Affairs, Church and Society, History, and Special 
Committees. A further $20,143 will go to the Committee on History to enable 
them to staff and run the Church Archives. 


Common Expenses - Church Offices $ 155,402 
Pensions and Benefits $ 750,200 
General Assembly Authorized 1984 Expenditures $ 7,495,297 


WORKING TOGETHER WORKS WHEN PRESBYTERIANS ..... 


- understand what we are doing together 
- accept it as our own 


- support it prayerfully knowing that without God's blessing, our efforts are 


meaningless 
- support it financially in response to God's love for us 


SYNOD OF ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., BOK 1G0 
Registrar: The Registrar, P.O. Box 41, 
/Merigomish, N.S., BOK 1G0. 

‘Camp MacLeod, R.R. No. 1, Marion 
Bridge, N.S., BOA 1PO 

Registrar: Mrs. Margaret MacDonald, 
'R.R. No. 3, Bras d’Or, Scotch Lake, N.S., 
"BOC 1B0. 

Camp Keir, French River, R.R. No. 2, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1Mo0. 

Registrar: Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box 142, 
| Charlottetown, P.E.I., CLA 7K2. 


THE 


SYNOD OF QUEBEC & EASTERN 
}ONTARIO 
‘Camp d’Action 
' Quebec, JOB 2HO 
Registrar: Mrs. Pauline Davidson, P.O. 
Box 100, Melbourne, Quebec, JOB 2B0. 
-Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. No. 
1, Blue Sea Lake, Quebec, JOX 1C0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Warna Justice, Box 4382, 
Station ‘‘E’’, Ottawa, Ontario, K1S 5B4. 
'The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden 
Lake, Ontario, KOJ 1X0 

Registrar: Ms. Elisabeth Buffey, 98 
Churchill Road, Baie d’Urfe, Quebec, H9X 
2Y6. 


Biblique, Richmond, 


SYNOD OF TORONTO & KINGSTON 
Camp Glen Mhor, R.R. No. 1, Baysville, 
Ontario, POB 1A0 

Registrar: Mrs. H. Watts, 
Markham, Ontario, L3P 3J8. 


Box 402, 


Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, P2N 3H7 

Registrar: Mr. Archie M. Simpson, Box 
278, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, P2N 3H7. 
Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, POC 1A0 
Registrar: Ms. Carol Miller, 974 St. Clarens 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M6H 3X7. 


SYNOD OF HAMILTON & LONDON 
Camp Kintail, R.R. No. 4, Goderich, 
Ontario, N7A 3X9 

Registrar: The Rev. Bob Faris, Camp 
Kintail, R.R. No. 4, Goderich, Ontario, 
N7A 3X9. 


SYNOD OF MANITOBA & NORTH 
WESTERN ONTARIO 

Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Manitoba, 
ROJ 1NO 

Registrar: Mrs. Cathy Larsen, 78 Regent 
Crescent, Brandon, Manitoba, R7B 2W9. 
St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Manitoba, V4K 
1V0 

Registrar: Mrs. Fred Brook, Box 214A, 
R.R. No. 3, Portage-la-Prairie, Manitoba, 
RIN 3M3. 

Prescawa Camp, Shoal Lake, Kejick, 
Ontario, POX 1E0 

Registrar: Mr. Warren Whittaker, 768 
Flora Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2W 
289. 


SYNOD OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Camp Christopher, 
Sask., SOJ ONO 

Registrar: The Rev. Ian Shaw, Box 328, 


Christopher Lake, 


PRESBYTERIAN CAMPS 


Biggar, Saskatchewan, SOK OMO. 


SYNOD OF ALBERTA 

Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta, TOM 1Z0 

Registrar: Mrs. Bev Reay, R.R. No. 3, Red 
Deer, Alberta, T4N 5E3. 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Camp Douglas, R.R. No. 2, Gibson’s 
Landing, B.C., VON 1V0 

Registrar: Mrs. Margaret Ballantine, 865 
East 17th Street, North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7L 2X2. 

Dutch Harbour’ Presbyterian Church 
Camp, c/o B. Perrin, General Delivery, 
Riondel, B.C., BOB 2B0 

Registrar: Mr. Rick Olyler, 320 Innes 
Street, Nelson, B.C., VIL SES. 

Vancouver Island Camp 

Registrar: Mr. R. McWhirter, Box 968, 
Parksville, B.C., VOR 2S0. 


TORONTO 

Evangel Hall Camps, 573 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, M5V 2B6 
Registrar: Miss Anne Breakey, 573 Queen 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, M5B 2B6. 


NATIONAL CAMP AND CONFER- 
ENCE CENTRE 

Crieff Hills Community, R.R. No. 2, 
Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 

Registrar: The Rev. Bob Spencer, R.R. No. 
2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO. 


My Lady Macheth Day 


by Evelyn Witter 


sayy, 
vad arly in my life a trio of fears took hold of me 
and held me fast for years. They held me until 


what I fondly call my Lady Macbeth Day. 

The first big fear, I remember, began its tight hold 
at the death of my father when I was five. People 
called at our house and patted me on the head and 
said that it was such a pity to lose a man so young. 

The pity of it was I didn’t understand about death 
and the feelings of loss suffered by those left behind. 
I simply didn’t accept the fact that my father 
wouldn’t be coming home every day at five to lift me 
into his arms and fondle me in the adoring love which 
had made my childhood so secure and happy. 

What a pathetic little figure I must have been, 
sitting on the curb in front of our house every 
evening at five, waiting. I wanted to be the first to see 
him again and to tell mother that he had returned. 

When I finally faced the fact that my father wasn’t 
going to return, real grief took over. I was stunned by 
the realization of the big void there was going to be in 
my life...forever and ever. I still had my mother. As 
long as I had her, I had love and safety. What if she 
died? 

It was the question that bred the first real fear I 
had ever known. It was then that I began what was to 
become a years-long habit of waking at night, 
creeping down the hall to my mother’s bedroom, 
standing in the darkness beside her bed to listen for 
her breathing. Breathing meant living. 

Even as years went on I kept my fears a secret. If 
she mentioned a headache or was late in coming 
home, or if I heard of a death of someone around my 
mother’s age, I plunged into stifling panic. 

In the meantime I had added another fear with 
which to taunt myself through my growing-up years. 
It was the fear of being inadequate and of being 
laughed at by my own age group. 

The fear fastened its claws on me when I failed the 
first grade. 

“I don’t understand this failure at all!’’ mother 
said when she got my report card. Together we went 
to talk to the first grade teacher. 

The teacher said, ‘‘She can’t read.”’ 
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‘‘She knows the First Reader by heart,’’ mother 
protested. 

“Yes, she’s smart enough to memorize the words 
she has heard repeated so often, but she is not 
capable of learning to read them.”’ 

When we left the room I asked, ‘‘Mother, does 
Teacher mean I’m dumb?”’ 

“‘It isn’t true,’’ she consoled me. 

But I thought maybe Teacher knew best because 
mother loved me too much to understand how dumb 
I was. I worried a lot about being dumb. Then when 
the new class came in, and word got around that I 
was there because I had failed, the children laughed 
at me. 

They teased me continuously with ‘‘Evelyn is a 
dumbbell! Evelyn is a dumbbell!”’ 

My humiliation was so intense that I actually 
suffered physical pains in my stomach and dizzy 
sensations in my head, especially when they laughed. 

I tried and tried to learn to read so that I could win 
the respect of my classmates. But try as I would, I 
couldn’t understand what the teacher was talking 
about. Jeering laughs kept ringing in my ears. 

But mother had not given up. She insisted that I 
was not dumb. Something else was the matter. 
Finally she arrived at a decision. We went to an 
oculist. 

When I was fitted with glasses a whole new world I 
never knew existed opened up for me. For the first 
time I saw individual letters on a printed page. It 
wasn’t too long before I learned to read, but the 
wounds my classmates had inflicted with their 
laughter and teasing left the ugly scar of fear. Never 
again did I want the humiliation of being laughed at. 
This fear became one of the driving forces that 
governed my activities. 

I adopted my third big fear at the age of eight when 
my grandfather came to make his home with us. As a 
result of his stay I became afraid of men. 

Grandpa wore all the trappings of the education he 
received in a Prussian military school: ruling with an 
iron hand, believing all families should be patriar- 
chal, with the father strutting and ordering. 


Grandpa’s punishments were severe: for a 
‘misdemeanor I might be banished to my room for the 
day or denied a favourite food or prohibited from 
having playmates for a week. 

- Once I told a lie. I said that I had bathed when I 

hadn’t. I had actually used the time to read instead. 
_ As punishment for that lie Grandpa ordered me to 
| give my little dog away. I cried so much over losing 
_ my pet that mother worried about my eyes. She took 
~ me to the oculist again, and he prescribed medicine 
drops to be given three times a day. 

Resentments against Grandpa steamed up within 
me. Resentments and fear. Fear of him. And since he 
was a man, I began to fear all men. My father, I 
decided, had been the one exception. Most men were 
probably stern like Grandpa. 


hese three fears I carried strong and fast within 

me until I was a junior in college and ready to 
take my final examination in a course in 
Shakespeare. 

The instructor was a big man like Grandpa had 
been. Besides, his voice had a fiercer booming quality 
than Grandpa’s. This man, Professor Ottinger, 
breathed new breath into the fear I had had. 

My final assignment was to recite the sleepwalking 
scene from ‘‘Macbeth,’’ complete with costume and 
stage props. 

The fear of Professor Ottinger prompted me to 
memorize that speech syllable perfect. Also, I went 
through a great deal of trouble to borrow a long 
flowing robe which would be more in keeping with 
Lady Macbeth’s character than my own short, 
mandarin-style one. 

I was ready for my test long before it was to be 
given. But two days before it was due I was sure I’d 
never take the exam. Mother was rushed to the 
hospital for an emergency operation. 

The old fear of losing her gathered vigour. Was it 
really going to happen? She looked so pale and still 
on the white bed. I sat as a sentinel by her bedside as 
if my very presence would ward off death. ' 

Mother roused the day of the exam. ‘‘Finish your 
tests,’ she begged me in a quiet whisper. ‘‘I’d feel 
relieved to know you’d finished the semester on 
schedule...”’ 

I did as she asked, though all my emotions were 
robot-like. My mind was with her and my fear for 
her. 

I rehearsed my lines again and picked up the robe. 
When Professor Ottinger called my name | slipped 
into the borrowed garment, lit the candle and 
proceeded quickly to make my entrance on the stage. 

Then I realized that the borrowed robe was far too 
tight. As I walked toward the footlights the button at 
the waist snapped off, the robe fell away, and I was 
in my petticoat! 

As I grabbed the robe, almost dropping the 
sputtering candle in my frantic attempt to get 
covered, the class broke out in uproarious laughter. 


My heart gave a hiccup and I thought it was going to 
stop. They were laughing at me just as the first 
graders had laughed at me! Once again what I feared 
most was happening to me. 

The footlights loomed up big and bright, and I 
stood staring at them in paralyzed fascination. They 
began floating before my eyes in new colours of red 
and yellow. 

Then Professor Ottinger’s voice boomed out of the 
darkness of the auditorium. ‘‘May we have a few 
words from you, Lady Macbeth?’’ 

There was no mistaking his irritation. The torture 
of still another fear blanked out more of my con- 
sciousness as his voice stayed in my ears, causing a 
pressure in them that gave me the feeling of being far 
down under water. 

‘““What were the words?’’ I asked myself. I 
couldn’t think of a single one of them! Another wave 
of laughter was going on beyond the footlights. How 
alone I felt. And the words, ‘‘Lo, I am with you. 
always,’’ came to my mind, and I thought: ‘“‘If the 
Lord is with me, I am not alone.’’ In those fleeting 
moments I thought of the picture of Jesus I had in 
my room. I asked myself, ‘‘Can’t I do this for him. 
Did he not tell us that he wanted us to use our talents, 
however small?”’ 

Thinking of Jesus calmed me. Holding on to the 
thought that he was with me gave me a wonderful 
feeling of security. Automatically I began Lady 
Macbeth’s speech. Then I began thinking about the 
words I was saying. The titters beyond the footlights 
stopped. 

When I finished, Professor Ottinger boomed out 
again, saying, ‘‘Thank you, thank you! It’s work like 
that I am always hoping to get from my pupils.’’ 

There was applause from the class. I would have 
been completely exuberant except for the lingering 
concern for Mother. 

After class, when I called the doctor, he told me, 
*‘Don’t worry anymore. Your mother is going to get 
well.’ 

As I walked home through the gathering twilight I 
knew that though agonizing fears might return, they 
could never again dominate my life. I marvelled at 
the power that comes from the full realization of a 
truth so simple a child could understand it, the power 
of the simple truth that to turn to God is to conquer 
the crippling power of all fears. 


O 


Evelyn Witter is a free-lance writer from 
Milan, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Cuban contrasts 


D ear Editor, 
I have just returned (Kd. 


note: mid-February) from a 
meeting of the Administrative 
Council of the Caribbean and 
North American Area Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, which 
meeting was held this year in 
Cuba. I hope you will not have any 
unkind thoughts about me when I 
tell you that the skies were always 
blue, and the temperature kept 
between 65° F. at night, and 82° F. 
in the day. The air is pure and 
sweet. The lettuce in the fields 
grows to look like bushes 3 feet 
high. The trees are laden with 
fruit. God does do a wonderful job 
in making the earth so beautiful 
and so plentiful. 

We stayed at a Seminary where 
some of the Churches of Cuba 
train their workers. Our reception 


ORGANIST required for St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Thornbury, On- 
tario. Contact Eldon Vamplew, R.R. No. 
1, Clarksburg, Ontario NOH 1JO0, 519- 
599-6421. 


ORGANIST — CHOIR MASTER 
needed by Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. Two manual pipe organ, small 
but able adult choir. Applicants please 
apply to: A. Donaldson, 14 Hambly 
Avenue, Toronto, M4E 2R6. 


ORGANIST AND 
CHOIR LEADER 
Orillia, Ontario, St. Paul’s United 
Church requires a director of music 


(organist-choir leader). Three manual 


Casavant organ. Emphasis on 
development of choral program for 
senior, intermediate and junior choirs. 
Morning service, teaching privileges. 
Send application stating qualifications, 
experience, references, available date 
and salary expected to: 
Mr. Lyall Trites 
c/o St. Paul’s United Church 
Peter and Coldwater 
Orillia, Ontario L3V 421. 
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Donald C. MacDonald 


was in every way kind, and the 
friendship was like the weather — 
warm and pleasant. But I must tell 
all the truth, so that you will be 
happy when you go home and have 
to turn your thermostat up two 
more degrees to keep warm. We 
stayed on the top of a high 
mountain overlooking a beautiful 


~ harbour which contained a number 


of vessels from the U.S.S.R. The 
cock crowed at 5.00 a.m., and 
most nights we got to bed about 
1.00 a.m. However, as we came 
and went the planes were often 
about three hours late, and ac- 
cordingly, we sometimes got to bed 
at three in the morning. Not only 
was the water for shaving and 
showering no warmer than room 
temperature, but it had a nasty 
habit of disappearing about the 
time one got the body covered with 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


‘required July 1984 at Trinity United 
Church, Napanee, Ontario. Friendly 
church in colourful Eastern Ontario. 
Three manual Rogers organ, active 
music program. Interested applicants 
please contact: Mrs. Ruth Hudgins, 
Trinity Church, 25 Bridge St. E., 
Napanee, Ontario K7R 1J5, (613-354- 
3858). 


Keep informed with The Record. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Antique pump organ, Heintzman. Good 
condition-best offer. In use at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Swinton 
Park since 1947. Contact Leonard Black, 
RR No. 1 Proton Station, Ontario NOC 
1L0 for information. 


as much lather as 72° F. water will | 
produce. Also, the facial tissue was | 
more like unrefined slabs than that | 
soft type we are used to. 

The streets appeared to be safe | 
for walking by day and by night, » 
and for the most part people went 
about unmolested and free. But 
most faces displayed a concerned 
and burdened expression. There 
was no evidence of great wealth or | 
abject poverty, but I left the | 
meetings, and the _ beautiful | 
Caribbean Island convinced that | 
the love and peace of Christ in the | 
hearts of more of the people would | 
be a great exchange for all the | 
good things I have referred to 
above. 


MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 


= 


y 


On 


Catalogues in hand, members of 
' the general public lingered in front 
_ of the paintings, or retired to the 
-parlour to discuss possible pur- 


: chases over a cup of coffee. Many 

bought works of art ranging in 

subject matter from _ delicate 
watercolours of flowers to realistic 
stone barns; from a modern in- 
terpretation of a garden trowel to 
delicate autumn leaves or prints of 
the Guelph skyline. 
The occasion was the first St. 
-Andrew’s Art Show and_ the 
proceeds from this project were 
donated to the World Christian 
Mission to the Blind, specifically 
for their trachoma project. 
The participating artists were all 

from the area, several of them 
being members of St. Andrew’s 

' Church itself. Twenty percent of 

the proceeds of the sale of each 
painting was given by the artist to 
the project, as was the income 
from the entrance fee of $1.00 per 
person. 

The committee began its work 
many months before the actual 
day. Posters had to be designed 
and distributed, not only in 
Guelph but in surrounding 
communities. Publicity had to be 
undertaken — in local newspapers 
and magazines, on the community 
television channel and on radio. 
Arrangements were made for 
procuring suitable panels and 
installing them in the church hall. 
The catalogue was_ typed, 
duplicated and collated. The artists 
were visited and from each the 

committee had to extract a list of 
their paintings well in advance of 


From church hall to art gallery 


Saturday, 23rd October, 1982, the Church Hall at St. An- 
drew’s Church in Guelph was transformed from a rather 
severe (and, at that time of the week, empty) waiting space to a crowded, 
noisy and visually attractive art gallery. Panels displaying original works 
_ of art were placed down each side of the hall, and arranged asymetrically 
_ down the centre, forming two aisles. 


the day. Suitable lighting had to be 
procured in case of a dull Fall day, 
or to supplement existing light as 
the day waned. The agency to 
which the proceeds were to be 
given had to be contacted and a 
display of their work with the blind 
set up in the church parlour. 
Arrangements were made to have 
payment for the paintings made 
with VISA. The actual set-up of 
the display was one of the most 
challenging tasks; as was_ per- 
suading strong men in_ the 
congregation to sleep over to guard 
the paintings during the night, 
since we were not, of course, in a 
position to insure them. Decisions 
had to be made as to who would 
make the sales of the paintings, 
when purchasers could pick them 
up, and how to handle the final 
accounting. 

This list may seem formidable 
but it was a learning experience for 
all involved in the art show and a 
great joy consistently to meet with 
enthusiasm and help, not only 
from the members of the 
congregation but from the general 
public. The local lighting store, 
when we almost despaired of 
finding adequate lighting, offered 
to lend us anything we might need. 
A lady offered to type, duplicate 
and collate the catalogue. A 
restaurant chef was willing to 
donate six chefs’ hats for the 
; Sales* people -witos} weari4,to 
distinguish them from. the 
potential buyers! These contacts 
and the publicity gained thereby 
provided an opportunity for 
outreach and for mission as we 


SUGGESTION Box 


explained the ultimate purpose of 
our show to the media and the 
public in general. It was a source 
of great joy to the committee to see 
people who had never purchased 
an original work of art before, 
return in the evening and excitedly 
take home their paintings. . 

In 1982 we were able to give 
$3,000 to the World Christian 
Mission to the Blind. A total of 
682 people paid to attend our last 
Exhibition and we sold over sixty 
of the one hundred and four works 
on display. 

But was this just a singular 
event? At this very moment a new 
committee is in the midst of 
preparations for the second art 
show at St. Andrew’s. Publicity is 
about to get under way, the artists 
have been contacted and’ very 
many people have assured us they 
will be there early this time, since 
last time they came just too late to 
buy their favourite painting! This 
Exhibition promises to be every bit 
as exciting as the last one and we 
are hoping and praying that we 
will be able to exceed the earlier 
sales. This year’s proceeds will be 
donated to the Presbyterian World 
Service and Development’s project 
in the Sahel. 

The artists this year: Edwin 
H.K. Chau of Willowdale; Peter 
Goetz of Kitchener; Barry 
Hodgson, Roy Lefneski, John 
Mattar, Vladymyr  Ruzylo, 
Winnifred Watson and H. Werner 
Zimmerman of Guelph. (The date 
is Saturday, May 5, 1984, from 
10.00 a.m. to 8.00 p.m., and the 
location is St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Norfolk and Suffolk Streets in 
Guelph, Ontario.) oO 


Submitted by Elizabeth Black of the Art 
Show Organizing Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, Ontario. 
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Are flags allowed in church? Is 
there a distinctive Presbyterian 
flag, one that represents the 
principal tenets of Reformed 
theology? 

The decision as to whether or 
not to use flags in the sanctuary 


lies with the session. Some feel 
they have no place there in any 


way, shape or form. They are 
particularly offended by the 
presence of the national emblem 
since it suggests to them an in- 
siduous sanctifying of the State by 
the Church. They point with 
understandable horror to Nazi 
Germany in which Church and 
State became so closely welded 
together as to form an almost 
indistinguishable unity. No doubt 
nationalism can become a kind of 
religion and the Church ought 
always to be on guard against it. 
At the same time, Reformed 
Christians recognize civil 
government as a ministry ordained 
by God (Romans 13). We are 
under obligation to pray for those 
who are in’ authority over us. At 
their best both Church and State 
minister together under the 


Lordship of Christ for the good of 
the commonwealth in a spirit of 
co-operation. Allegiance then, to 
the civil community and loyalty to 
what our nation stands for at its 
best, is, to my mind, a positive 
virtue. The presence of the 
national emblem in the sanctuary 
is an appropriate vehicle to signify 
this fact. 

Apart from the Canadian flag, 
many churches display the St. 
Andrew’s flag which bears the St. 
Andrew’s cross. The reason is that 
St. Andrew is the ‘‘patron saint of 
Scotland’’ and many of the first 
Protestant missionaries to Canada 
came from that famous country. 
Although I trust that it has finally 
sunk into the collective mind of 
Presbyterians that we are now a 
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Unfurling the flags 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


multi-ethnic and multi-racial body 
(as the Church ought to be), 
nevertheless many persist in 
stressing the Scottish heritage. 

Other congregations prefer to 
display a flag emblazoned with the 
emblem of the ‘‘Burning Bush’’ 
which is, as you know, the emblem 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. No one has yet made it 
perfectly clear to me why this is so, 
unless it be understood in Emil 
Brunner’s famous phrase that ‘‘the 
Church exists by mission just as 
fire exists by burning.’’ There are 
more knowledgeable people out 
there on the subscription lists and 
they will no doubt enlighten us. 
Personally, I would prefer a 
‘‘Burning Bush’’ flag rather than 
one that tends to be too closely 
associated with only one ethnic 
and national origin. Those who 
know my personal background 
would understand that sentiment 
readily. 


‘*At their best... 
Church and State 


minister together’’ 


It is common practice for the 
‘‘church flag’’ to take precedence 
over any other. Thus, it is always 
placed on the right of the chancel 
as one faces the congregation. The 
‘*senior flag’’ or national emblem 
is displayed on the left. Sometimes 
the national and church emblem 
are pleased on the right with the 
provincial flag on the left. 

I do not know of any flag that 
represents the principal tenets of 
Reformed theology. It might be 
interesting to have an ‘‘in-house’’ 
flag debate, just as Canadians had 
some years ago. We could initiate a 
contest. We might even do better 
than Parliament in finally 
choosing a design! 


Re. Latter Day Saints. What | 
makes a Christian? I have a dear | 
new friend who is a Latter Day | 
Saint and she surely believes she is | 
a Christian! 


No doubt she does and she may | 
well be! Your question is probably | 
prompted by my recent column 
about the Latter Day Saints (often | 
known as Mormons) in which I 
stated that ‘‘the Mormons, like the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, are not 
Christians.’’ .A few other 
correspondents have _ intimated 
their vigorous objections to that 
statement. 


Perhaps I should have refined 
my statement to say that such 
groups are ‘‘pseudo-Christian.”’ 
That sugar-coating might have 
made the medicine go down more 
easily. Nevertheless, I am certain 
that most readers of the 
Presbyterian Record are suf- 
ficiently sophisticated to recognize 
that I attempted to deal with the 
official doctrine of the groups to 
which I referred. These official 
teachings depart from _ biblical 
Christianity at a great variety of 
points but particularly in regard to 
their understanding of the Person 
of Jesus Christ. A superficial 
reading of some of _ their 
documents is frequently confusing. 
They tend to use the same ter- 
minology as we do, but in fact 
infuse it with a new and different 
content. All I can do is to suggest 
that you seek further and more 
detailed information about such 
groups and their official doctrinal 
standards and test them against the 
message of the Gospel as held by 
the Holy Catholic or Ecumenical » 
Church. There may be all sorts of 
divisions within the Body of Christ 
but on the ‘‘basics”’ we are united. 

Far be it from me, however, to 
make any final judgments about 
those individuals who are often 


from quite strong, orthodox 
Christian backgrounds but who, 
for a number of reasons, are at- 
‘racted to many of the pseudo- 
Christian sects. I have discovered 
that in many cases they, like vast 
numbers of Presbyterians, are 
mostly unfamiliar with the official 
teachings of the group to which 
they belong. Thus they become 
‘adherents to, or members of, the 
‘sect, carrying with them their 
yprevious. Christian convictions 
‘about the nature and person of 
‘Christ and his saving grace. For 
‘that very reason many wake up in 
‘time and leave such groups once 
‘they realize that the doctrine runs 
‘contrary to the witness of scrip- 
‘ture. 

We live what we believe. Thus, 


) 


MOVING? 


erroneous doctrines regarding the 
nature of God and the Person of 
Christ will inevitably have their 
effect on our view of ourselves and 
the world, and how we live in it. 
Your new friend may well be a 
wonderful person and my com- 
ments should not be taken as an 
attack upon her personal integrity. 
Nevertheless, we are under 
obligation to graciously contend 
for the Truth and the Truth 
sometimes hurts. He always sets us 
free: 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include 
name and address for information 


only. 
O 


SUMMER STUDY IN ONTARIO 


July 30-Aug. 31/84 
“CRASH” GREEK 


* The full year 

of Introductory Greek 
Dr. Erwin Penner, Professor of 
Bible and Theology, OBC. 
(8 credits) Cost: $544.00 
Room & Board: $340.00 


August 6-17, 1984 
“SUMMER SESSION” 


* Old Testament Ethics 

Dr. Walter Kaiser, Dean and 
Professor of Old Testament, 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
Deerfield, III. 


* William Tyndale and the 
English Reformation 

Dr. Geoffrey Bromiley, Senior 

Professor of Church History and 

Historical Theology, Fuller 

Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 


Calif. 


* Unreached Peoples 
Dr. Harvie Conn, 
Professor of Missions, 


Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Doctrine of the Saints 

Dr. Donald Bloesch, Professor of 
Theology, University of Dubuque 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 

Iowa. 


* 1 Corinthians 
Dr. William McRae, 
President of OBC/OTS 


* Counselling in 
the Chinese Church 
Dr. Siang-Yang Tan, 
Director of Counselling, OBC. 


* Each course is 2 credits. 
Cost: $136.00 per course. 
Room & Board: $157.00. 


See coupon on page 49. 


Held on the campus of: 
Ontario Theological Seminary, 
25 Ballyconnor Court, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
1-4-226-6380 
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WANTED: 
THE PAST FOR 
THE FUTURE 


} 
Climate controlled and _ fire | 
+ resistent, the Presbyterian Church 
Archives is the ideal place to ;: 
deposit church related materials. ( 
Congregational records, personal ) 
/ letters, photographs and sermons ) 
}) are all essential to the un- } 
derstanding of the history of this’ ; 

vibrant denomination. For 
| further information about the 

preservation of your church ) 
{ records by using our microfilming ! 
( program and research services, 
} please contact: 
/ Presbyterian Church in 
j Canada Archives 
) 59 St. George Street ; 
Toronto, Ontario MS5S2E6 $ 
595-1277 l 
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August 20-25, 1984 
“BUILD YOUR FAITH” 


Sponsored jointly with 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 


* Psalms 

Dr. Bruce Waltke, Professor of 
Old Testament, Regent College, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


* Theology in the 1980's 

Dr. Clark Pinnock, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, McMaster 
Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont. 


* Counselling in 
the Christian Community 
Dr. Rod Wilson, 

Professor of Counselling, OTS. 


* Each course is 1 credit. 
Cost: $75.00 per credit or 

$50.00 for audit per course. 
Room & Board: $120.00. 


—_— =< 
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Book REVIEWS 


The Transforming of the Kirk — 
Victorian Scotland’s Religious 
Revolution 

by A.C. Cheyne. The Saint Andrew 
Press, Edinburgh, 1983. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J8. Price: $16.50 paperback. 

It is often said that if one wishes 
to understand the social and 
political life of our 20th century 
one must first of all be familiar 
with its roots, particularly in the 
preceding century. This appears to 
be no less true of the events of 
church history and of religious 
movements generally. In the case 
of our Presbyterian Church in 
Canada it is certainly true that we 
cannot adequately understand our 
contemporary life and thought 
apart from a knowledge of our 
roots in the history of the church in 
the 19th century — both in Canada 
and in the ‘‘mother’’ Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland. 

This new paperback, by the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at 
New College, University of Edin- 
burgh, helps us to grasp the radical 
changes that took place in the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches 
during the latter half of the 19th 
and the early decades of the 20th 
century. In discussing this 
transformation of the ‘‘Kirk’’ Pro- 
fessor Cheyne deals not only with 
the Established Church of 
Scotland, but also the other two 
main branches of Victorian Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism — the Free 
Church from 1843 and the United 
Presbyterian Church from 1847, 
(and the union of these two, the 
United Free Church, from 1900) — 
all of which were reunited as the 
Church of Scotland in 1929. 

Cheyne describes Victorian 
Scotland’s religious revolution in 
terms of four major areas of the 
-church’s life and thought: the 
biblical revolution, pertaining to 
the church’s attitude to the scrip- 
tures; the confessional revolution, 
having to do with the church’s in- 
terpretation of its confessional 
standards, particularly the 
Westminster Confession of Faith; 
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the liturgical revolution, 
manifesting the recovery of in- 
terest in the form and content of 
public worship; and the social 
revolution, reflecting the transfor- 
mation in the church’s social 
teaching. To the latter is added a 
chapter on the revolution in life- 
style (both personal and social). 
An initial chapter briefly outlines 
the ecclesiastical state of affairs in 
the late 18th century and early 
decades of the 19th prior to the 
‘revolution,’ while a concluding 
chapter on the ‘post-revolution’ 
period provides an_ interesting 
commentary on the religious life of 
Scotland and the state of the Kirk 
in the half century between World 
War I and the mid ’60s. 


In examining the biblical revolu- 
tion, it is the author’s view that a 
modified attitude to the inspiration 
of scripture only began to emerge 
after 1860. Cheyne makes the in- 
teresting claim that it was the Free 
Church that took the lead in accep- 
ting the new literary and historical 
criticism of the Bible. He describes 


at length the effect of this revolu- 
tion as reflected in the teaching of 
leading Free Church biblical 
scholars A.B. Davidson and 
William Robertson Smith. 


Although the latter was removed 
from his Aberdeen Chair for 
heresy in 1881, yet, says Cheyne, 
the tide had turned in all the Scot- 
tish Churches within a few years, 
as witnessed by the failure of the 
heresy trials of Professors Marcus 
Dods and A.B. Bruce in 1890 and 
George Adam Smith in 1902. 
Quoting a recent study of theology 
and preaching in 19th century 
Scotland, Cheyne says the period 
between 1853 and 1880 marked the 
‘‘transition from the ‘old’ to the 
‘new’ evangelical sermon — its 
characteristics being anti- 
dogmatism, practicality, and an 
overriding concern to proclaim the 
love of God and to induce belief in 
Jesus Christ. The Robertson Smith 
case... delivered the ‘coup-de- 
grace’ to the old Evangelicalism, 
and so marked the end of this tran- 


sition period.’’ 

The confessional revolution 
followed a similar pattern during ° 
the same period. The leading 
reformer in the earlier period was 
John McLeod Campbell who in 
1831 was condemned for 
repudiating (among other things) 
scholastic Calvinism’s teaching 
that Christ died for the elect only. 
However, soon after publication 
of Campbell’s noted work on the 
Atonement in 1856 criticisms of 
the Calvinist orthodoxy of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
were beginning to be heard from 
leading churchmen in all three 
churches — men such as John 
Cairns in the U.P. Church and 
John Tulloch in the Church of 
Scotland. 

Cheyne provides a useful list of 
the varied influences in contem- 
porary life and thought which 


combined to undermine rigid 
adherence to the traditional 
Calvinist orthodoxy of the 


Westminster standards. He notes 
that if it was the Free Church that 
led the way in the biblical revolu- 
tion it was the U.P. Church that 


did so in terms of confessional 
subscription. 


Another revolution, the 
liturgical one, which also surfaced 
during the latter half of the century 
was an inevitable reaction to the 
barrenness and neglect. of the 
previous century. Cheyne quotes a 
noted Established Church minister 
who declared that the ‘‘public ser- 
vices of the Church of Scotland 
had become,’’ as a result of the 
combined efforts of Puritans, 
Moderates and Evangelicals, ‘‘pro- 
bably the baldest and rudest in 


Christendom.’’ 
Among the reasons for a revival 


of interest in public worship was a 
new awareness of the _ earlier 
Reformed liturgies and the 
republication of earlier service 
books; a more refined taste and 
desire for order and dignity in 
liturgy; the rediscovery of the cen- 
trality of the sacraments in wor- 
ship; and the influence of the 
Church Service Society founded in 


fhe Church of Scotland in 1865. If 
fhe Free and U.P. Churches were 
/n the forefront of the biblical and 
|-onfessional revolutions, it was the 
‘istablished Church that led the 
wvay in liturgical renewal. 

| The final revolution referred to 


vecovery of a biblical, prophetic, 
40cial criticism in the churches. 
Until the late decades of the cen- 
tury, the churches were wedded to 
a ‘laissez-faire’ individualism that 
ieee the Christian duty of 
“passive obedience’ (on the part of 
the ‘lower orders’) to the ‘powers 
that be.’ Consequently, they 
displayed a marked hostility 
toward all progressive social 
movements such as the rise of 
political democracy, state regula- 
tion of child labour and the 
development of trade unions. 

By the 1880s, however, a notable 
change in Christian social teaching 
had become evident — first of all 
through the views of more pro- 
gressive churchmen in all three 


Churches and later in the rise of 
important Church Committees 
charged with addressing social 
issues from a Christian perspec- 
tive. In the years leading up to and 
immediately following World War 
I, the churches had begun to 
recover that note of Christian pro- 
phetic criticism of existing social 
and political institutions and prac- 
tices that had marked the post- 
Reformation Kirk and which has 
been an integral part of the Chris- 
tian concern for social justice in 
our present day. 

In reading this book one is 
struck by the extent to which the 
revolutions (really evolutions) that 
took place in Scotland in this 
period closely parallel 
developments in our Canadian 
Presbyterian Church. Unlike our 
sister Reformed churches in the 
U.S., by following the path of 
gradual evolution in changes 
biblical and doctrinal we managed 
to avoid the extremes of fun- 
damentalism and liberalism that 


caused such _ ecclesiastical 
divisiveness south of the border. 
Donald Smith 


Donald Smith is the Professor of Church 
and Ministry and Director of Field Educa- 
tion at Knox College, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Assurance Of His Love 
by Anna Maria Kennedy, Pathway 
Publications, Toronto. Available 
from the author, Box 1413, Kempt- 
ville, Ontario, KOG 1J0. $7.95. 

The Record does not ordinarily 
review books that have been 
printed at the expense of the 
author. But this is not an ordinary 
book. 

The Assurance Of His Love is 
the product of a second (maybe 
even third or fourth) career. Mrs. 
Kennedy has, with her husband 
Samuel, served as a missionary 
from our church to India, been a 
mother of three sons, two of whom 
survived. One is minister of St. 
Stephen’s, Ottawa, the other a 
Captain in the Canadian Armed 
Forces stationed at Comox, B.C. 


Ces and join us for 
one, or both, 3-week 
sessions. This summer we 
have Bruce Waltke, Larry 
Richards, Thomas Howard, 
Ray Stedman, George 
Marsden, Luci Shaw and 
others. Plus a 6-day course 
at the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival. 
And the Language Institute 
— Hebrew, Greek, 
Theological Latin and 


German. Write now for a 
brochure: 


Regent College 


Dept PRS84 

2130 Wesbrook Mall 
Vancouver, B.C, 
Canada V6T 1W6 
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In the years following their return 
from India, the Kennedys served in 
a variety of Canadian pastorates, 
and Mrs. Kennedy found herself 
falling victim to a very painful and 
debilitating disease. Many authors 
turn to writing in an attempt to 
make sense, impose some sort of 
pattern, on life. This book is one 
woman’s effort to understand her 
life, her suffering, her friends, her 
world, through the perspective af- 
forded by her deep Christian faith. 

Pain, experience and faith do 
not in themselves necessarily pro- 
duce good writing, but the poems 
and prose meditations in this book 
are accessible to the ordinary 
reader, ‘‘homely’’, in the very best 
sense of that word, and infused 
with a faith free from maudlin 
overtones and self-pity. The poems 
are drawn from several sources of 


inspiration: nature, friends, reflec- 
tions on Christian faith, 
autobiographical experience and 
hymns. It is, perhaps, in her com- 
position of new lyrics to old hymn 
tunes, that Mrs. Kennedy excels — 
but most readers will find 
favourites throughout the book. 
The poems are well spaced and 
the type face very attractive and 
easy to read. Dr. Alex F. Mac- 
Sween has written an informative 
and moving preface. 
James Ross Dickey 


Living by Fiction 

by Annie Dillard. Harper Colophon 
Books, New York, 1982. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $6.95 paperback. 


I had always intended, but never. 


got around to reading Annie 
Dillard’s much-quoted previous 
books, Pilgrim at Tinker Creek 
and Holy the Firm. 1 looked 
forward to reading her most recent 
offering, Living by Fiction. It was 


Advertisement 


BACK TO THE BASICS AND 
BACK TO THE ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


at CRIEFF hills community 


involves more than meals and meetings in Maclean Hall. 


Our meals are rated ‘‘Super!”’ 


Our programs are highly appreciated 
by people who return again and again. 
We offer a time of peace — of renewal 
a time of nurture — of spiritual growth 
a time of sharing — of Christian Community. 


Upcoming Program weekends include: 

For Married Couples 

Prayer Retreat 

Family Saturday Outing 

Spiritual Gifts 

For S.School Superintendents and C.E. 
Co-ordinators 


6 
att April 6-8 
April 19-21 
April 28 


May 4-6 
June 1-2 


May 8-10 
May 14-18 
May 22-25 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Our 10th Annual Outdoor Service of Witness will be on 


not what I had expected and I 
suspect quite different from her 
previous books. 3 

The target audience for this 
book is stated clearly by the author 
on the first page: ‘‘This book is 
dedicated to people whose names 
are, for the most part, unknown to 
me. They are men and women 
across the country who _ love 
literature ... who read and 
reread the world’s good books. 
These are people who, if you told 
them the world would end in ten 
minutes, would try to decide — 
quickly — what to read.’’ 

The book is helpful in giving the 
average person some idea of what 
the modern fiction writer is about 
and the methods used in carrying 
out the craft. Dillard argues that 
basically it revolves around the 
question of meaning. This is a 
scholarly book but with enough 
bright wit and humour to hold the 
attention of the average reader like 
myself. 

Its value lies in the overview it 


que 


Mid-Week Programs include: 


For Ministers 
For Senior Adults 
For Senior Adults 


Sunday, June 10th, at 3:30 p.m. 


For further details write: Crieff Hills Community 


RR 2 


Puslinch, Ontario 


NOB 2J0 


Phone: (519) 824-7898 (weekdays 8:30-5:00) 
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}rovides in what is happening in 
erious fiction today, especially the 
ovel. It is helpful to the gospel 
ommunicator in providing some 
‘ints as to how modern fiction 
night serve the gospel. Only a few 
»f us do more than use an oc- 
-asional quote or illustration from 
nodern fiction. This book will 
thallenge and help us to do more. 

: John Congram 


John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
‘Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Nuclear Holocaust & Christian 
Hope: A_ Book for Christian 
Peacemakers 

by Ronald J. Sider and Richard K. 
Taylor. Published by Inter-Varsity 
Press, Downers Grove, Illinois, 1982. 
368 pp. Paperback. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. Price: $8.95. 

There is an enormous 
proliferation of books on nuclear 
war these days. To read, let alone 
review them all, would be out of 
the question. But when a book 
comes along that claims to deal 
with the issue from a _ biblical 
perspective there is reason to take 
note even if that note must be a 
critical one. 

It is always unfair to judge a 
person by his or her background. 
Such pigeon-holing almost 
inevitably leads to _ prejudice. 
Nevertheless, background and 
long held beliefs do exert their 
influence and shape hearts and 
minds. Sider and Taylor are 
Christians in the Anabaptist 
tradition. That makes them no less 
Christian, but the impact of their 
tradition is felt throughout their 
writings. In true Anabaptist 
fashion, the authors are convinced 
pacifists. They oppose all forms of 
physical force and_ violence 
claiming they are contrary to the 
teaching and example of Christ. 
They quote from the sermon on 
the mount and other New 
Testament passages to show that 
the Christian life requires a 
complete reliance on non-violence 
in state and society. As a result, 
those parts of scripture which 
point to the use of force in the 


restraint of evil are explained away 
by far-fetched exegesis or they are 
declared irrelevant for the 
Christian. For example, their 
opposition to all forms of war 
leads them to conclude that the 
power of the sword, to which Paul 
refers in Romans 13, only pertains 
to police duty and not to military 


- use. Paul, they say, refers to a long 


dagger and not to a sword used in 
battle. The sword in Romans 13 
**’..would be the equivalent of a 
policeman’s pistol rather than to a 
soldier’s rifle.’” As if daggers and 
pistols are less lethal than swords 
and rifles! The authors seem to 
realize the incongruity of their 
argument for they also state that 
Paul does not want Christians to 
participate at all in any action in 
which arms are used. They write: 
‘‘Does not Paul mean to say that 
whatever justification there may be 
for the state to use the sword, 
Christians dare not participate in 
the retaliatory avenging of God’s 
wrath against evil?’’ And they 
approvingly quote another writer 
who stated: ‘‘The state thus is 
charged with a function which has 
been explicitly forbidden to the 
Christian.”’ 


People in the Anabaptist 


tradition have enviable records of 


Advertisement 


Hearing Loss 
Is Not A Sign 
Of Old Age. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting It. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep. 
The actual aid weighs less than a 
fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4984, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1BI. 


Advertisement: (416) 441-1111 ext. 173 
Ask for Janice Waud Loper 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The following courses will be offered in 1984. 
CREDIT COURSES (June 18-July 13: Two hours a day Monday to Thursday) 


The Nature of Religious Thought 
Political Discernment 


Prof. Donald Wiebe (Trinity) 
Dr. Mary Jo Leddy (Catholic New Times) 


Augustine: The Confessions and the City of God Prof. Joanne Dewart (St. Michael's) 


Introduction to Counselling 
The Book of Job 


Dr. Ann Bartram (Emmanuel) 
Prof. Roderick MacKenzie (Regis) 


First Year Greek (May 8 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) Prof. Raymond Humphries (Knox) 
First Year Hebrew (June 4 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) 


Prof. Theodore Lutz (University of Toronto) 


All of the above courses are available to Basic Degree (M. Div.) students 
and 3000 level courses can be taken by Advanced Degree students. 
NON-CREDIT, CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES (Monday evening to Friday Noon) 
First Corinthians: Dynamic Issues in Ministry Prof. G. Borchert (Louisville) June 4-8 
Ministry: New Testament Foundations and Contemporary Reflections 


Prof. P. Perkins (Boston) June 18-22 


Pastoral Insights Into Sacraments Prof. G. McCauley (Fordham) June 18-22 


Feminist Biblical Interpretation 


Prof. Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza (Notre Dame) July 9-13 

The Mission of the Church: Contemporary Theories 
Dr. Francis Schussler Fiorenza (Catholic University) July 9-13 
Theological Reflection and Spirituality Dr. James Conlon (TST) and Others June 24-28 


Application Forms available at the Toronto School of Theology, 47 Queen’s Park 


Crescent East, Toronto, Ont. M5S 2C3. 


For further information phone Dr. Stuart Frayne (1-416-978-4039) or write to him at 


above address. 
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TRUE HOLIDAY 
ADVENTURES 


PLANNING A HOLIDAY TO 
YUKON-ALASKA-B.C. 
Including Inside Passage Cruise, 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA 
i ESCORTED 
THREE — 12 day escorted Fly- 
Cruise-Bus tours originating 
Toronto, June 8, August 3 and 
September 7. C.P. Air Jet Flight to 
Vancouver. Sail the spectacular 
Inside Passage for seven days 
aboard the Ultra-luxurious Cruise 
Ship the Daphne on a 2100 mile 
cruise from Vancouver, B.C. to 
Skagway, Alaska and return. The 
scenery is up close’ and 
magnificent, the ports of call are 
colourful, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Skagway and Ketchikan. The food 
is delicious, impeccable service 
and interesting activities. All 
staterooms are outside, have 
lower berths and_ private 
bathrooms. Visit Vancouver and 
Victoria, Jet Flight Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price per person, 
twin sharing $2395.00 (all taxes 
included). Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 
ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN TOURS 
ESCORTED 
Four-16 day Summer and 
Autumn Tours to the Maritime 
Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire 
and New York. See the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of 
the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlot- 
tetown, Halifax, Peggy's Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. 
Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motorcoach, July 15, August 5, 
September 16 and September 23. 
Escorted. Tour price $929.00 per 
person, twin sharing. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made 
for residents of Western Canada to 
commence the tour in Toronto. 
For Best service and complete 
information write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 893, CHATHAM, Ontario 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467. 
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CHRISTIAN 
TOURS AND 


TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Phone: (416) 482-1980 


MARGARET MUNDY 


May 9-25: British Heritage Tour — 
England and Scotland concluding in 
London. 


May 20-June 5: Israel for 8 days and 8 
days in Europe including Oberam- 
mergau. 


July 1-9: Tour Southern Ireland 
featuring Galway, the Ring of Kerry, 
Kilarney, Wexford and Dublin. Addi- 
tional tour of Northern Ireland 
available. 


August 7-16: Alaska Inside Passage 


| Cruise on the New Amsterdam. 


August 26-Sept. 2: Newfoundland 
Adventure, Fly to Newfoundland and 
enjoy the best of this delightful island 
with a homeland guide. 


Sept. 7-23: Heritage Tour of Britain 
with Margaret Mundy. 


Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Parish Harvest 
Festival and South of England tour. 
Our third annual visit. 


Nov 5-17: Israel, land of the Bible and 


London (with optional stop-over). 


Oberammergau 
1984 


Out of our 38 tours, very limited space 
available on the following: 


ALPINE ADVENTURE 17 days 
Lucerne, Montreus, Zermatt, Lugano, 
Venice, Vienna, Salzburg, Innsbruck, 
Zurich. 

June 28 July 10 July 26 


CLASSICAL EUROPE — 24 days 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 

June 8* June 22 
Aug 24 Sept 14 


EUROPEAN HIGHLIGHTS — 17 
days 

Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 

May 21 Aug 1 
June 18 Aug 29 


A June 29 


SCANDINAVIAN PANORAMA — 
23 days 

Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, (inc. Berlin). 

July 29 


“Western Canada departure. 


Book reviews 
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" 


engaging in works of Christian” 
charity, but in the area of political 
action they have often been 
conspicuously absent. This is due | 
largely to their tradition of 
rejecting the state as being part of 
the fallen order. Consequently, 
one does not easily find a sense of 
appreciation for our _ political 
framework, our democratic 
processes and the blessings of a 
state in which the rule of law 
prevails. In sharp contrast to the 
totalitarian regimes of com- 
munism, our society is one in 
which the law applies equally to 
all, in which justice, however 
imperfectly, is administered, and 
freedom, however threatened from 
within, still flourishes. But in 
Nuclear Holocaust & Christian 
Hope the constitutional state gets — 
short shrift. Peace is entirely the 
absence of war and violence, 
together with the opportunity to 
worship God and love our 
neighbour. Not surprisingly then, 
nuclear war, with its devastation of 
the earth, is the over-riding 
concern of the authors. But are the 
administration of justice and the 
maintaining of freedom in the 
Western world not fruits of 
Christian values? Doesn’t ‘‘peace 
on earth’? mean not only the 
absence of armed conflict but also 
the defence of a just public order 
and the rejection of tyranny? One 
wonders if the authors realize that 
their detailed instructions on how 
to refuse paying taxes for defence 
spending and how to evade a 
possible draft can be published 
with impunity only in a free society 
such as ours. 

To be sure, Sider and Taylor 
too want to defend our society — 
against crime and communism. | 
But such defence, they argue, 
should never be carried out by 
means of violence. Instead, 
**...police ought to develop non- 
violent ways to restrain 
criminals.... If we devoted as much 
research and resources to exploring 
non-lethal ways of restraining and 
overcoming armed criminals as we 


10W invest in lethal weapons, the 
yolice could protect society 
without these weapons.”’ 

The authors also advocate a 
defence system ‘‘...which does not 
rely on military weapons, yet gives 
nope of protecting liberties and 
‘ife.... We believe non-military 
defense is feasible.’ As an 
: they cite the Dutch 
tesponse during World War II 
against the persecution of the 
Jews. The resistance, they say, 
helped in this way to save 45,000 
Jews. But what about the other 
100,000 Dutch Jews who, together 
with millions of others, perished in 
the extermination camps? 


Moreover, was not the remnant 
saved because the Nazi monster 
finally fell before military might? 
Nothing less than astounding is the 
assertion that for the German 
generals it was a relief when the 
underground 


in Holland and 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, QUEBEC CITY 


Scandinavia began to use violent 
means, since they did not know 
how to cope with non-violent 
resistance. The lesson Sider and 
Taylor ask us to draw from this is 
that refusal to cooperate and the 
use of passive resistance is a 
successful way of thwarting the 
plans of a totalitarian regime. How 
absurdly naive this contention is, 
was demonstrated by the brutal 
way the Nazis suppressed the 
Dutch: general strike against the 
deportation of the Jews in 1941, as 
I had occasion to witness. 

The authors believe that being a 
Christian peacemaker means we 
must turn the other cheek to 
communist aggression rather than 
defend ourselves with military 
means. To illustrate their point 
they use the example of Taylor’s 
ten-year-old daughter who, when 
pestered in school by another girl, 
overcame the antagonism by being 


is planning to celebrate the 225th For information regarding planned events write: 


Anniversary of the beginning of 
the Congregation throughout 
1984. 


a SS SS =P 


100 YEARS OF i 
PRESBYTERIAN WITNESS ' 
will be celebrated at 
CALVIN CHURCH, ; 
NORTH BAY, ONTARIO 

All former members and friends are ( 
cordially invited to attend k 

HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
MAY 18-21. ‘ 


Festivities will include a dinner-dance 
on May 19, worship and reception. 

For more information contact: Rev. Zander 
Dunn, Calvin Church, 1st Ave. and Com- 
P1B 4E6 i 
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mercial St., North Bay, Ontario 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 to October 8 Season 
7 Nights: Peterborough through 
Kawartha Lakes (return) or Peter- 
borough to Bay of Quinte (return). 
Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9J 
7H7. Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


Anniversary Committee 
P.O. Box 161 


Fa 
Quebec GIR 4P3. 


TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 


Oct. 3, 1984 - CHINA 
For brochures write: 
Box 246 Orillia, Ontario L3V 6J6 
Travel Arrangements by: 
W.T.I. (Canada) 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 Days — 
Departs: April 23, August 27 
and Sept. 24. $1340.00. 

EASTERN CANADA — 13 and 
19 (Newfoundland) Days — 
several departures. $839.00- 
$1150.00. 

WESTERN CANADA — 23 
Days — Departs: June 19, 
July 9 and Aug. 20. $1499.00. 


SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 
ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. 


Major tours may be met 
at centres on Hwy. 401. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 
RR 3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


friendly. Sider and _ Taylor 
seemingly fail to grasp that the 
Lord’s love command applies 
differently to the various social 
structures. Christ’s instruction to 
turn the other cheek prescribes an 
attitude in which vengeance is 
replaced by love. But it certainly 
doesn’t mean that a teacher who is 
hit by a student, or a policeman 
who is assaulted by a criminal, 
must meekly turn the other cheek. 
Like so many other books on the 
subject, Nuclear Holocaust & 
Christian Hope gives. graphic 
descriptions of what a nuclear 
holocaust would mean. But what 
purports to be Christian hope 
consists for a substantial part of 
misapplied ethics and_ wishful 
thinking. 
Ed. Vanderkloet 
Ed. Vanderkloet is the Executive Secretary 


of the Christian Labour Association of 
Canada. 
0 


INVITATION 
TO STRATFORD 


During July and August, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church is extending an 
invitation for church choirs 
to visit Stratford, attend 
the Festival, and sing at a 

| Sunday morning service in 
exchange for bed and 
breakfast accommodation. 
Church facilities will be 
available for choir retreats 
and rehearsals. Assistance 
to obtain theatre tickets is 
available. If interested in 
this limited offer, contact 
by writing: 

Mr. Earl Clark, Organist 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
25 St. Andrew Street 
Stratford, Ontario 
(519) 271-8137 271-5668 
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(Letters held until this space became 
available. ) 


Term eldership: still an 
elder for life! 


I read with interest in the 
November ’83 issue the letter of 
Mr. Ed. MacDonald, regarding the 
questions of ‘‘Term  eldership? 
Why not term Christians?’’ I can 
certainly understand that it is very 
hard for the writer of that letter, 
and for many others, to break with 
tradition. And I appreciate those 
who have served the church to the 
best of their knowledge for many 
years. And I must confess that I 
sometimes have trouble in ac- 
cepting changes in the church. In 
the last 30 years we have seen many 
changes in the churches and not 
always necessarily for the bet- 
terment of the church. 

But I wonder whether Mr. 
MacDonald and others know what 
term eldership really means? Some 
of our sister churches have it and I 
have had the privilege to serve as 
an elder for four years in one of 
those churches. 

Let me explain how I ex- 
perienced term eldership. I was 
called as an elder for a period of 
one year. After serving that one 
year term, I was called for another 
two years, and after that, for 
another year. So after serving four 
years as an elder, I decided that I 
should take it a little easier. But I 
still was an elder in our church for 
life, and a member of the great 
consistory (session). This means 
that session can invite you to one 
of their important meetings, to 
give them advice on a certain issue. 
But you are not allowed to vote 
with the session. After one year of 
rest, they can call you again as an 
active elder. 

One of the things I noticed is, 
that when you are not, for a year 
or longer, an active elder, you still 
are an elder and can still serve the 
Lord as an elder, without the 
pressure of meetings, etc. If you 
want, you can spend more time 
with your family, which is also 
very important, while you still can 
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do the duties as an elder. 

One thing I have noticed in our 
church is the great misun- 
derstanding about being an elder. 
It is not an honour bestowed upon 
somebody for their contribution to 
the church. Very often we think 
that the teaching elder (minister) 
has to do everything since he has 
the education and is paid. When 
you read about the early church, 
then you will see that much is 
required from the ruling elder too. 
The elder has authority, has to 
look after the spiritual and, partly, 
the material affairs of the church 
(together with the Board of 
Managers). An elder has to be an 
example for the other members of 
the church. He has to do teaching, 
visit the sick, the dying, lay on 
hands, visit the troubled, comfort 
the bereaved, counsel families as 
well as drug and alcohol addicts, 
evangelism, pray with and for the 
people, etc. In a living church, a 
ruling elder is as important as a 
teaching elder. Both work closely 
together. To be an elder is a calling 
from the Lord, and an elder 
promises that he will serve the 
Lord to his or her best ability. 

To do only a few of these tasks 
will take time for study and 
preparation. On top of that you 
have your meetings, etc. This is the 
reason that term eldership is 
preferable, because most elders 
have to make a living too. This 
does not mean that you become a 
term Christian. You still can teach, 
visit the sick or lonely, but you also 
have time for your family. There is 
not that much pressure any more. 

Another good reason is that 
somebody else gets a chance to 
bring new ideas, new life into the 
session — very important for a 
church which wants to grow. 
Maybe Mr. MacDonald is right 
when he states that we do not have 
the people who want the 
responsibility of an elder. But for 
the Lord nothing is impossible! 
You would be surprised what 
happens when the Lord sstarts 
working in the hearts of our 
people. 

A third reason for 
eldership is that 


term 
many elders 


hardly attend church any more an 

remain official elders in our 
church; a bad example of building 
blocks in the Presbyterian Church, 

I know I have touched a sore 
spot in many congregations. I have 
seen how elders transferred their 
membership to. another 
congregation, because the minister 
told them that they had better start 
to do what they had to do. 

I am not a Presbyterian elder, 
but I once made a promise to the 
Lord as an elder and I try to live up 
to it. Once an elder always an 
elder! Maybe my letter has scared 
some people who feel now that 
they never can do what an elder is 
supposed to do. But I can also tell 
you, that I have the experience that 
the Lord will help you to do what 
he wants you to do. We have a 
message of hope for people in a 
hopeless world. So we need all 
kinds of people in our 
denomination, and we all have 
some gifts, to bring this message to 
the people outside the church. May 
the Lord bless our efforts richly! 

A term elder but 
nota term Christian, 
Albert Blom, 
Barrie, Ont. 


More on ‘“‘gifts’’ and ‘‘fruits”’ 

I do enjoy ‘‘THE RECORD’’! 
Increasingly, relevant and topical 
items are being included, written to 
help us in our daily walk and not 
just for the theologian. 

I would like to respond to Glenn 
DeVries’ letter in the January, ’84 
edition. There seems to be some 
confusion, on his part, concerning 
scripture and what it has to say 
regarding ‘‘fruit’’ and ‘‘gifts’’ of 
the Spirit. Perhaps the following 
can help clarify both what scrip- 
ture says and what we as 
‘Presbyterians’ read and hence 
believe or ‘‘support’’ — to quote 
Mr. DeVries. 

Firstly, Gal. 5:22 ‘‘But the fruit 
of the spirit is love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control; against such there is no 
law.’’ Note the word fruit which is 
a product of living or abiding in 
something or someone. The Fruit 


»f the Spirit is the product or result 
of a life lived in the person of 
Jesus. As Col. 2:6b, 7a so aptly 
sells us, ‘‘Live in vital union with 
‘aim, let your roots grow down into 
him, and draw up nourishment 
from him.” The fruit, then, is a 
product of a_ well-fed, healthy 
organism deeply rooted to become 
strong and vigorous in the Lord. 

Secondly, let’s look briefly at 
the ‘‘gifts’’ of the Spirit which are 
no less scriptural, off-beat, or con- 
trary to our belief than are the 
“fruit.”’ The Oxford Dictionary 
tells us that a gift is free, a volun- 
tary transference, given, a present, 
‘a donation. God has freely given 
each of us spiritual ‘‘gifts’’ to be 
‘used by us to bring him glory here 
on earth. 

There are three categories of 

gifts to us in the Bible: 
1. Motivational Gifts (charisma) 
See Rom. 12:6-8, and also 1 Cor. 
12: 4. Each person has received at 
least one motivational gift from 
the Lord (perceiver, server, 
teacher, exhorter, giver, ad- 
ministrator, compassion). 

2. Ministry Gifts (diakonia) See 
PCorss2:) and Eplies 4482 Ll: 
There are five ministry gifts 
bestowed on those ‘‘called’’ by the 
Lord to work in his sefvice (apos- 
tle, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers). 

3. Manifestation Gifts (energma 
and phanerosis) See 1 Cor. 12:6 
and” '1?)\Cor.. 12:7-10; “These 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or its 
code number together with your new 
address to us. Allow a month for the 
change to be processed. OR 
telephone (416) 441-1111-173. 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 

50 Wynford Drive 
DON MILLS, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


manifestation gifts come and go as 
the need arises; for example — a 
miracle. There are nine gifts in this 
category including: word of 
wisdom, word of knowledge, 
faith, gifts of healing, working of 
miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, various kinds of tongues, 
and interpretation of tongues. A 
mixture of all three categories is 
found in 1 Cor. 12:28-30. 

There is much confusion these 
days. Who are we to believe? Who 
are we to trust? May I suggest we 
find the truth in a number of ways. 
First, pray for understanding and 
wisdom. Ask the Holy Spirit to 
give you discernment, then get into 
the handbook — the Bible — each 
of us has been commanded to read 
God’s word and to study to show 
ourselves approved. The Bible is 
the basis for our beliefs. Then pray 
again, thanking God for all he has 
revealed and ask that we will con- 
tinue to hunger and thirst after the 
truth, and how to apply that truth 
in our lives. 

Mr. DeVries might be surprised 
to find that there isa Presbyterian 
produced study, ‘‘Made For a Pur- 
pose’’ — Understanding and Using 
Spiritual Gifts, by the Rev. Chuck 
Congram and that this study kit is 
available from Church Growth, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- 
tario, M3C 1J7 at acost of $10.00. 

Lynne Smith, 
Laurel, Ont. 
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Contribution envelopes 
for subscriptions to The 
Presbyterian Record are 
free. 


Record Secretaries 
can order from: 
Circulation, 

The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J57 


C tained Glass 
d/{)emorialindows 


TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs upon Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited svcewsse" 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M8Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 

OBATA STUDIOS 

11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
© Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs e Releading 
° New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main Street WINNIPEG R2V 2C2. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


White for-Baochure” 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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Ewart College nomination 

The name of the Rev. Helen 
Goggin, B.A., B.D., M.A., was 
placed in nomination to General 
Assembly by the Board of Ewart 
College for the position of 


Professor of Christian Education, 
at the Board’s annual meeting on 
February 15. If the appointment is 
approved by General Assembly, 
Miss Goggin will take up her new 
post on August 1. 


The Rev. 
Goggin gradua- 
ted from the 
University of 
Toronto in 1962 
with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree, 
and from Knox 
College i in 1965 with a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. In 1970 she 
received a Master of Arts in 
Christian Education from The 
Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Virginia. 
She was ordained to the ministry 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1974. 

From 1965 to 1977 Miss Goggin 
served as Director of Christian 
Education at Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ont., and in 1977 was 
inducted as Associate minister of 
Knox with continuing respon- 
sibility in Christian Education. 
From 1971 to 1975 she was Ad- 
junct Lecturer in Christian 
Education at Knox College. She 
has served on various boards and 
committees of The Presbyterian 
Church, including the Curriculum 
Committee and Senate of Knox 
College. 


‘‘Should felons 


be ministers?’ 
(EPS) — The cases of two 


would-be ordinands — _= one 
convicted of murder, the other of 
embezzling bank funds — have 


caused ‘‘widespread anxiety’ in 
the (Reformed (Presbyterian)) 
Church of Scotland (Kirk), its 
magazine Life and Work reports. 
Editor R.D. Kernohan, in the 
February issue, says the cases also 
suggest ‘‘a deep division in the 
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News 


church which does not always 
follow predictable signs’? and 
‘‘despite some uncertainty and 
confusion over procedures, the 
signs point to a major General 
Assembly debate in May on the 
issues raised by the controversy.”’ 

The two. controversial can- 
didates are James Nelson (released 
from a life sentence for murder) 
and Iain MacDonald, a Kirk elder. 
Nelson was accepted as a 
ministerial student by St. An- 
drew’s Presbytery in 1981. Ob- 
jections to accepting him for a one- 
year parish assistantship, a further 
step towards ordination, are to be 
considered by the Presbytery this 
month. 

Several of the Kirk’s 48 
presbyteries have objected in the 
cases. One urged that they be 
referred to the church’s General 
Assembly. Another ‘‘is understood 
to have taken the view that the 
controversial candidates would 
have been better guided into non- 
ministerial Christian  service,”’ 
Kernohan writes. Letter writers in 
Life and Work and in Scottish 
newspapers have weighed in on all 
sides. 

Kernohan says ‘‘an unexpected 
alliance of evangelicals, liberals, 


Announcement 
re supplement 


The supplement contained 
in this issue is the first, we 
hope, of many. Opportunity is 
here afforded to the various 
Boards and Committees to 
state their own case in their 
own words. The Record has 


no part in the editing or lay- 


out process. In the interest of 
good communications, not 
revenue (the space is given at 
$600 less than cost) and in the 
hope that there can be a saving 
in postage and distribution 
costs for those who choose to 
use it, this supplement is laun- 
ched. 

Your comments on this in- 
novation are invited. 


and academics’’ in support of the 
two ‘‘makes the outcome un- 
certain.’ 


Allan Boesak receives 
Kaj Munk Prize 


(RPS) — Dr. | 
Allan Boesak of | 
South Africa, | 
President of the 
World Alliance 
of Reformed 
Churches, has 
received the Kaj | 
Munk Prize from the Ecumenical | 
Council of Denmark. Kaj Munk 
was a pastor, writer and hero of 
the Danish resistance against the 
German occupation in World War 
II. He was shot by the German 
Gestapo in 1943. 

Kaj Munk ‘‘has direct relevance | 
for the blacks in their struggle 
against the white apartheid 
regime,’’ declared Boesak. ‘‘One 
of the most important things I 
learnt from Kaj Munk was that 
one must not be afraid to die for 
one’s cause.”’ 


Europe religious, not 
Christian 


(RES) — A poll conducted in 
nine European countries (Belgium, 
Denmark, England, France, 
Ireland, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Spain and West Germany) and 
published in Publik-Forum, a 
periodical for critical Christians in 
West Germany, shows that in 
Europe Christianity is no longer 
primarily a matter of adoration of 
God and personal devoutness. 
Instead the majority of those asked 
regard honesty, decency, tolerance 
and respect for others as the most > 
important values. Fifty per cent 
still believe Christianity can 
provide the answer to the question 
concerning the meaning of life. 
Seventeen per cent consider 
themselves non-religious or 
atheist. 

Of Roman Catholics, 37 per cent 
regularly attend church; of 
Protestants, only 9 per cent. While 


the churches are drawing fewer 
yeople, non-Christian religions are 
attracting more. According to the 
oll, 20 per cent of the Europeans 
elieve in reincarnation. The 


sharply increased in the last decade 
with the influx of workers from 


‘publication 

_ (Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
‘Episcopal Church-owned Seabury 
[Press in the United States, 
‘publishers of works by such 
sauthors as James Cone, Jacques 
‘Ellul, Martin Marty and Alan 
Paton, closed its doors on January 
‘1, after 32 years of publishing. 
Church officials blamed heavy and 
‘continuing deficits for the com- 
_pany’s demise. 


Bibles printed in 
USSR and Bulgaria 
(EPS) — The Russian Orthodox 
Church has announced the 
printing of 70,000 Bibles last year. 
The Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
printed 30,000 Bibles last year, the 
first printed since communism 
came to power in Bulgaria at the 
end of World War II. 


Zwingli’s 500th Anniversary 
celebrated in Zurich 


(RPS) — The 500th anniversary 
of the birth of the Reformer Ulrich 
Zwingli was celebrated in Zurich 
on January 27-29. The Zurich 
celebrations were part of a number 
of events and exhibitions planned 
for the anniversary year, with 
others taking place in Wildhaus 
where he was born, Glaris where 
he ministered and in Bern. 

In response to an_ invitation 
from the Evangelical-Reformed 
Church of Zurich, more than 200 
people from Africa, Asia, Europe, 
the United States, as well as the 
Swiss Cantons, gathered for the 
celebrations. A highlight of the 
weekend’s events was a service of 
worship held in the Grossmunster 
(the church where Zwingli became 
the Zurich Reformer) which in- 


“HE IS RISEN INDEED!’ 


Jesus’ resurrection victory over sin and death is 
Good News the whole world needs to know! Help us 
help people in over 150 countries read ‘‘wonderful 


words of life’ in their own language this Easter. 
Support the 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 284 
(416) 757-4171 


ARTHRITIC PAIN? 


yz New Discovery x 


Now Available 
For Home Use 


Did you know that pain is usually associated with 
disruption of ion activity in the cells of damaged 
and inflamed tissue. Now Bio-Mag offers a clini- 
cally tested new treatment that makes pain relief 
possible without resorting to drugs. 


Bio-Mag can provide soothing relief by correct- 
ing the ion imbalance in painful tissue. Bio-Mag’s 
negative magnetic therapy works to help relax 
excited Ussues and can temporarily eliminate 
local pain and increase the mobility of treated 
joints. 

Bio-Mag uses a specially developed barium fer- 
rite magnetic field built into soft, flexible belts 
that are worn next to painful areas of the body. A 
variety of Bio-Mag belts are available for treating 
different areas of your body. Each comes with its 
own case for storage and carrying. 


Order your Bio-Mag now and if not completely 
satisfied, return within 30 days for a full refund. 


Clinically Tested Relief 
at no risk. 


Se GG GBRBGEeB BReBRA RFE GARE BEBE MRP BER RRB BBR 


& Yes, I’m interested in Bio-Mag’s revolutionary new treatment for arthritic : 
‘ pain. Please send me belts at 21 each. Q 
4 Please specify belts desired: z Q 
\ CL] Neck L] Lower Back CL) Ankle Q 
, U Knee L) Wrist C} Hand Glove Q 
y LU Elbow (J Shoulder LJ Foot \ 
\ Send Cheque or LIME GROUP (Bio-Mag) \ 
\ Money-Order To: 1100 - 1 Lombard Place \ 
A Winnipeg, Manitoba q 
\ R3C 0X3 q 
\ Phone (204) 942-2061 \ 
\ Name ry 
Wier Acciirase meri siete eee Foe ee ai City \ 
NibeRrovince eek fi ve tee ee Postal Code \ 
\ Allow 10 Days For Delivery \ 
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cluded a liturgy based on the way 
Zwingli himself practised it 
(especially Holy Communion), and 
a motet based on the words of a 
hymn Zwingli composed. 


Pope to visit WCC 


(EPS) — Pope John Paul II is to 
visit the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva on June 12, 
on the first day of his pastoral visit 
to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Switzerland. A programme of 
about two. and a half hours is 
expected to include a service of 
common worship in the chapel of 
the Ecumenical Centre, addresses 
by the WCC General Secretary 
Phillip Potter and the Pope, and 
private meetings with WCC of- 
ficials. Representatives of the 
Lutheran World _ Federation, 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and the Conference of 
European Churches will take part 
in the programme. 
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A LANDMARK ON THE SKYLINE OFLIFE 


The visit to the WCC was 
originally planned for 1981 but 
postponed because of the attempt 
on the Pope’s life. The last papal 
visit was in 1969 by Pope Paul VI. 


Scientists determine 
date of Jesus’ death 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
exact date of Jesus Christ’s 
crucifixion has been debated for 
centuries, but two British scientists 
say they have concluded with 
‘freasonable certainty’’ that he 
died on Friday, April 3, 33 AD. 
Colin J. Humphries and W.C. 
Waddington, both of Oxford 
University, said in a recent article 
in the British magazine Nature that 
they based their conclusions on 
astronomical calculations and 
biblical and historical references. 
The only certainty in the past 
about the date of Jesus’ death was 
that it occurred between 26 and 36 
AD, the time Pilate served as 
procurator of Judea. Through a 
series of complicated and closely 


Our ‘Tenth Anniversary, and we’ve 
only just begun! 


Our big family at New Horizons Tower is celebrating 
ten years of fellowship and genuine Christian 
companionship. New Horizons Tower is home to the 
Senior Citizen who enjoys an atmosphere of warmth 
and love, while maintaining independence and privacy. 
Come and be a part of a family celebration! 


reasoned calculations, the two 
scientists concluded, ‘‘Jesus died 
at the same time as the Passover 


lambs were slain....’’ | 


Free churches in England 
suffer membership losses 


(RES) — In thirty years, the 
membership of the free churches in 
England has dropped from 1.7 
million to 1 million and the 
number of pastors has decreased 
from 10,682 to 10,410. In the same 
period youth membership shrank 
from 1,500,000, in 1953 to 573,580 


at present. 

These figures were provided by 
Baptist pastor R.J. Hamper, 
General Secretary of the 


Federation of Free Churches. 
Included in this federation are the 
Union of Baptists, the Methodists, 
the United Reformed Church, the 
Moravian Church, the Free 
Church of England, the Salvation 
Army and the Brotherhood of 
Churches in Christ. 

oO 


New Horizons Tower, the self care residence with 
complete amenities, ideally located at Dufferin 


Subway Station. 


For more information, contact: 
New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation. A non-profit residence. 


THE CONGREGATION of Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
‘dressed in period costume, held an ‘‘old-fashioned’’ worship service 
‘on Jan. 29 as part of their 200th anniversary celebrations. Features 
of the service included the unaccompanied singing of the Psalms 
_and paraphrases, with Donald Justice as precentor, and the 
gathering of the offering in old-style collection boxes with long 
Pincics. Sam Gotts, clerk of session, served as beadle, entering 

‘with the Bible and escorting Rev. E.H. Hunter to the pulpit. Mr. 
Gotts is pictured with commemorative plaques linking the bicen- 
tennial of Stamford and that of the province, which were presented 
by Pat Cummings, acting mayor of Niagara Falls, and MPP Vince 
Kerrio. On the right is Donald Millar, master of ceremonies at the 
coffee hour following the service. 


AN OAK, CORNER CABINET was dedicted to the glory of God and 
the memory of Rev. Ferguson J. Barr at St. Andrew's Church, 
Stratford, Ont., last year. Mr. Barr was the minister of St. An- 
drew’s from 1950 to 1959. Following the regular Sunday service, 
Jack Hayter, a member of the Fergie Barr Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly of the steps which led to the dedication. Harry 
Fischer, Ontario Deputy Minister of Education, related to the 
congregation the effect of Mr. Barr’s guidance on him as a 
teenager. A short service of dedication was then conducted in the 
church’s narthex by Dr. James Ferguson, minister emeritus of St. 
Andrew’s, accompanied by members of the Barr family and the 
memorial committee. The congregation remained in the sanctuary 


and heard the dedication over the church's sound system. 


, 
{ 


PICTURED, Bill Gadsby, an elder and chairman of the board of 
managers, of New Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont., presents a 
gift on behalf of the congregation to Helen Mottashed, in 
recognition of her 25 years as organist and choir director. Rev. 
John Hibbs, minister of New Westminster, looks on. Miss Mot- 
tashed also received gifts from the chancel choir and the kirk 
session’s worship and music committee. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Blue Mountain, N.S., 
honored Mrs. Archie (Melva) Macintosh on Feb. 12 for her more 
than 65 years of dedicated service as church organist. She is 
pictured with (left to right): Edison Campbell, clerk of session, who 
presented the Women’s Missionary Society with a gift of money in 
Mrs. Maclntosh’s name; Rev. Lee MacNaughton, minister of Knox; 
and Cindy Ross, the youngest member of the choir, who presented 
a bouquet of roses to Mrs. MacIntosh on behalf of the W.M.S. 
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The kirk session of First Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., with the approval of 
the Presbytery of Edmonton, conferred 
the title of minister emeritus upon Dr. 
Edward Jenkins White during the 
worship service of Feb. 12. Dr. White 
was minister of First Church from 1950 
until his retirement in 1975. Throughout 
his years of dedicated ministry at First, 
he also served on the boards of 
numerous charitable organizations and 
agencies in Edmonton. Special guests at 
the service included two former 
members of the church, Dr. Harrold 
Morris, minister of Glenview Church, 
Toronto, and the Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
minister of West Point Grey Church, 
Vancouver. Dr. Morris was guest 
speaker for the occasion. A beautiful 
scroll, designed by Larry Bureau, was 
presented to Dr. White by session 
members Mima Templeman and Grant 
Nicol. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont., held their 
annual Mission Weekend, Feb. 18-19, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clarence McMullen 
and their family as special guests. The 
weekend began with a dinner that in- 
cluded some rice and Indian curry, 
followed by a skit and musical en- 
tertainment provided by the young 
people. The children proceeded to the 
Sunday School room where they en- 
joyed their own evening under the 
guidance of Cathy McMullen and 
Jeanne Snider. The adults had a short 
quiz on India, with prizes for the 
winners. The Rev. Stan Self led a hymn- 
sing and the evening closed with pictures 
of India presented by Clarence Mc- 
Mullen. Mr. McMullen was the guest 
speaker at the Sunday morning service 
and spoke on the need for Christian 
mission in India. He also addressed the 
three Bible classes after the service. 
Cathy McMullen spoke to the children 
during the service and again in the 
Sunday School following the service. 
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The W.M.S. of Knox Church, 
Morrisburg, Ont., recently held a 
service of dedication in memory of Mrs. 
Lillian Cobey, a life member of the 
W.M.S. A plaque marking the com- 
pletion of renovations to the kitchen 
and facilities was unveiled and 
dedicated. Mrs. Joan Farlinger is the 
president of the Knox W.M.S. and Rev. 
Ed Wiley is the church’s minister. 


A sterling silver bread basket w 
dedicated for Holy Communion at 
Knox Church, Welland, Ont., on Jan. 
15. The basket was presented to the 
congregation by William Thrower Jr, 
on behalf of the Thrower family and 
was accepted by Alvin MacIntosh. The 
Rev. Norman Hutchinson conducted 
the dedication in memory of William 
Thrower Sr., who, after moving to 
Saskatchewan from England in 1902, 
served as an elder in his church for 60 
years. 


PICTURED (centre) are Ruby and Walter Anderson, who were presented with silver goblets 
by the session of Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., in appreciation of their having 
prepared the communion table for 22 years. Mr. Anderson also received a Bible, retiring 
from the session after 32 years of service. On the left is Rev. Hugh Appel, who was 
minister of Stamford Church at the time, and on the right is Sam Gotts, clerk of session. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Monkton, Ont., was celebrated by the 


congregation on Sept. 11, 1983. Three former ministers of Knox participated in the special 
morning and evening services. Pictured, cutting the anniversary cake at a luncheon 
following the morning service, from left to right, are: Rev. Donald McInnis, present 
minister of Knox, Rev. Charles Falconer (evening speaker), Murray Brown, an elder and the 
oldest member present, Rev. James K. West, and Rev. J.K. Ross Thompson (morning 


speaker). 


A plaque commemorating Gardiner 
Church, Battleford, Sask., the first 
Presbyterian church built in the Bat- 
tlefords area, was unveiled recently at 
St. Andrew’s Church, North Battleford, 
by C. Irwin McIntosh, an elder of St. 
Andrew’s and a former _lieutenant- 
governor of the province. Constructed 
in 1886, the church is named after the 
Rev. J.M.L. Gardiner, who was 
minister there from 1886-87. The 
bronze-coated aluminum plaque was 
donated by Graham Strong and family, 
: formerly of North Battleford. Tentative 
plans call for the plaque to be set in a 
| cairn outside Gardiner Church. 


KNOX CHURCH, Waterloo, Ont., burned its third mortgage since 
1927 on Sunday, Jan. 29, 1984. Pictured conducting the burning 
are three members of the congregation who attended the first 
church, St. Paul’s, which was built in 1888. They are (left to right): 
Bill Clarke, treasurer of Knox, Sam Wismer and Mrs. Margaret 
Garner, who attended St. Paul’s in 1891. Seen in the background is 
Rev. Walter McLean, a former minister of Knox. Rev. John 
Henderson is the present minister of the church. 


A “Kirking of the Council,’’ asking 
10d’s blessing and guidance in the new 
ear, was held at St. Andrew’s Church, 
icton, Ont., on Jan. 15. Mayor 
onald King and members of the Picton 
suncil knocked at the sanctuary door 
nd were met by session clerk, John 
ameron, who made their wishes 
nown to the congregation. The Rev. 
-C. Jones of St. Andrew’s then ' 
roceeded to the door to welcome the THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Edward’s Church, Beauharnois, Quebec, was celebrated 
sitors. The mayor, council member A. by the congregation in November of last year. Dr. Donald MacDonald, Moderator of the 
arvis, Mr. Cameron, and Graham General Assembly, was the guest speaker at a service of Holy Communion. Past ministers 
odge of St. Andrew’s took part in the of St. Edward's also took part in a weekend of celebration. Pictured, left to right, are some 
orship service. Refreshments were of the past ministers and special guests of the congregation: Rev. James Patterson, Rev. 
tved by Club Koinonia following the David Howes, Rev. Larry Paul, Dr. MacDonald, Rev. Ruth Syme, Rev. Gerald Doran and 
TVICe. Rev. Paul Brown. oO 
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e Presbyterian Churches have purchased a Canadian-built 
CLASSIC ORGAN 
Shouldn’t your church be in the picture too? 


Zhe Classic Organ Co, Utd. 


300-12 Don Park Road, Markham, Ontario 
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MACKAY, REV. DR. DONALD BRUCE, 


75, a retired Presbyterian minister, died 
at Halifax, N.S., on February Ist, 1984. 

He was born in Windsor Mills, Que.; 
graduated from Sherbrooke High 
School, Que., Bishop’s University 
(B.A.) and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N.J., (Th.B.). He 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Mon- 
treal on June 16, 1938. In 1969, The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, confer- 
red on him the Doctor of Divinity 
degree (honoris causa). 

Dr. Mackay served at Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church, Howick, Que. 
prior to his commission as a chaplain in 


DEATHS 


Alec. C. of Sutherland’s River, N.S. 

BEDINGFIELD, ESLEY S., 76, elder for 
25 years of St. Matthew’s Church, In- 
gleside, Ont., Oct. 19, 1983. 

CORBETT, MRS. JOHN (EVELYN), 86, 
long-time member of Durham 
Presbyterian Church, Durham, Ont., 
life member of W.M.S., Nov. 22, 1983. 

FRYER, MRS. ANNIE, member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
for 17 years, Feb. 16. 

GREIG, DAVID N., elder of Leaside 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., 
for many years chairman of the Wor- 
ship Committee, member of the choir 
and its one-time president, a trustee, 


WALDIE, MRS. 


i 
tetown, P.E.I., Sunday school teacher | 
for many years, member of choir; 
W.M.S. member and Secretary of 
W.M.S. Presbyterial for P.E.I. for 18 | 
years, Dec. 9, 1983. f 


PATERSON, MRS. ELIZA ISABELLA, | 


99, long-time member of St. Andrew’s © 
Church, Qu’Appelle, Sask., life 
member of W.M.S., Jan. 11. 


SUTTIE, WILLIAM, long-time member © 
of Zion Church, — 


and manager 
Wellwood, Man., Jan. 8. 
J.R. (MILLICENT), 


widow of Rev. Dr. John Robert Waldie — 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont. — 
(1974), daughter of the late Rev. An- 


the armed forces, He served overseas as Feb. Ist. drew Walker, graduate of the 
Chaplain of the Ist Battalion of the MacLEAN, MRS. MARGARET, 57, Deaconess Training School (now Ewart © 
Black Watch (RHR of Canada) from member of St. Andrew’s Church, College), member of Queen St. East 


Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont. A _ 
life member of the W.M.S., she was | 
chairman of the society’s Canadian 

Children’s Work Committee for a | 
number of years and a member of the — 
education committee for overseas mis- | 
sions. Always interested in the welfare 

of young people, she worked for many — 
years with the CGIT. Sister of Dr. Ruby © 


Moncton, N.B., Sunday school teacher, 
member of W.M.S. and Ladies Guild, 
Jan. 20. i 

McLEAY, MALCOLM, 95, elder at 
Dunleath Presbyterian Church, 
Dunleath, Sask., for 47 years, Dec. 25, 
1983. 

McOUATT, MRS. ETHEL I., 77, member 
of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 


1940-1945, retiring from active service 
with the rank of Major in November, 
1945. He served as minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Quebec City, Que.; 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont.; First 
Church, Chatham, Ont.; Church of 
Saint David, Halifax, N.S. He retired in 
1975, but served the winter of 1976 at 
Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador. He 


did a considerable amount of supply 18. Walker of Grace Church, Calgary, 
preaching in Pictou County, N.S., until McRONALD, MRS. ALBERT Alta. Mrs. Waldie died in Toronto on 
1983. (ELIZABETH), 83, long-time member January 23. 


WEIR, W. ROY, 86, long-time elder and 
former roll clerk of New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., father of Rev. — 
James Weir of Burlington, Ont., Feb. 5. 

WYLLIE, WILLIAM J.E. (BILL), 86, 


of Durham Presbyterian Church, 
Durham, Ont., life member of W.M.S., 
Feb. Ist. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM BROWN, elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., 


Dr. Mackay is survived by his wife, 
Mary Jane (Beattie); a son, Malcolm B., 
of Halifax, N.S.; a daughter, Mary, 
(Mrs. J.M. Harvey) and two grandsons 
in Brampton, Ont.; two sisters, May 


(Mrs. Frank Donaldson) of Halifax, Jan. 26. elder for 48 years of Grace Church, 
N.S., and Margaret (Mrs. R.B. MUTCH, MRS. F.A.A., 96, long-time Calgary, Alta., Dec. 10, 1983. 
Calhoun), Kirkland, Que.; a brother, member of Zion Church, Charlot- O 


COMMUNION SET NEEDED 
Does your church have a set which is no 
longer needed but you would like to see 
used? Fort St. John Presbyterian Church 
requires a set for serving up to 100 people. 
Replies to: Board of Managers, Box 6466, 
Fort St. John, B.C. V1J 4H9. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


~~ 
Pn 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10). 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857. Clan Tartans a Souvenirs 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 


FREE 28 burgandy full length choir 
gowns and 8 white collars. Dry cleaned. 
Contact: Rev. J. Neil mornings at (519) 
674-3487. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


write 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

© lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
house | (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 


designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY.3Z5) 


ORDINATION 
Faris, Rev. Robert, Laurel Lea, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Ont., Jan. 29. 


INDUCTIONS 

Kravalis, Rev. Gunar J., Hastings and 
Warkworth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont. 
Dec. 4, 1983. 

Perrie, Rev. James, North Pelham, First 

Church, and Rockway Presbyterian 

Church, Ont., March 4. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6712. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK 1NO0. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

St. John’s, St. David’s Church, Nfld., Rev. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 95 Logy 
Bay Road, St. John’s, Nfld., AlA 1J5. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 

N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, and Oxford 
Mills, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex J. Morrison, Box 2207, 978 
Woodland Dr., Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. (Effective August Ist, 1984). 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont, K2P 0C2. (Effective 
July 31, 1984). 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KIS OR1. 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1T0. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 

1E0. 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting changels). 


Check 


Subscribing? 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


ap- 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


Attach your label here. 


6 ee Hil tis a a Se hn Bah end 

O New 
: O Renewal : 
OCI Gittish : 
O Billme 

O Payment enclosed ; 
O Change of Address P 
Name 

Address i 
City 


eceeeeeeeoeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeoeseeeseeseereeoseeeeseeeeoes 


Province & Postal Code__ 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
MSGal 7s P 


eececeeceo eee ee eeeeeeeeeseseereeeseeeeeces 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 


Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
TN8. 


Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1ZO. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. (Effective 
Ist July, 1984) 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Church, 
Ont., Rev. Mabel Henderson, 158 Pen- 
tagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 


P6B 5J3. 
South Monaghan, Centreville Church; 
Millbrook, Grace Church, plus 


chaplaincy at Trent University, Peter- 
borough, Ont., Rev. M.R. Gellatly, 
1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough, 
Ont., K9J 6G2. - 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont., L4J 1GS5. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 5. St. 


Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sylvan, 
Lake, Alberta is seeking a congre- 
gational deaconess. For further in- 
formation and a job description write 
to: 

Mr. Richard Anderson, CE Convenor 

RR 3 
Eckville, Alberta TOM 1KO. 


CALVIN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH TORONTO 
requires professional staff in the fields of 
ADULT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION & 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT for full 


of paft time service in a team ministry. 


Apply in confidence to: Clerk of 
Session, Calvin Presbyterian Church, 26 
Delisle Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M4V 
1552 
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Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3C5. 
(Effective Ist June) 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MacIn- 
nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont., N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 383. 

Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 
Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0O. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 


A full-time protestant chaplain, lay or 
clerical is required for Brock 


University, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Appointment to begin no later than 
1st August, 1984. A job description 
will be sent on request. Applications 


in writing, with full curriculum vitae 
should be addressed to: 
The Rev. Peter Orme, 
Christ Anglican Church, 
4 Lisgar Street 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2S 1P7. 


Keep informed with The Record. 


1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 
Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, a 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont. 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 
Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 
Thedford, Knox Church, and Watford, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Robinson, Box 314, Alvinston, Ont., 
NON 1A0. ; 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s, and Briercrest, 
Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Glenn A. 
Noble, 1530 Winnie St., Swift Current, 
Sask., S9H 1RS5. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 4 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleith, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask., SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TOM 
1P0. 

Valley Centre, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Willowdale, Zion Church, Alta., Rev. 
W.G.S. McDonald, 4761-56th Street, 
Red Deer, Alta., T4N 2K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. A. Harvey 
Self, 807 8th Ave., Castlegar, B.C., 
VIN 1P2. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
Si. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 

Presbytery of Stratford-Huron: 

The Rev. V.W. Tozer, 

415 Wallace Ave. N., 

Listowel, Ont., 

N4W ILS. 

Telephones: 

(519) 291-4690 (C) 

(519) 291-4151 (R) 
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suddenly stopped and looked up 
into the tree. Right at him! Then 
mee called him by name! 
*““Zachaeus, come down. I must 
stay in your house to-day. Please 
hurry.”’ 

The house was never the same 
again. Neither was the owner. 
Jesus was welcomed with great 
joy. That’s an easter beginning — 
great joy. Hospitality, deluxe 
variety, was immediately offered. 

Some.of the people didn’t like it. 
They couldn’t quite understand 
how such a good man as Jesus 
would go into the home of such a 
bad man as Zachaeus. And why 
was he so joyful? Going into 
someone else’s home is here not 
just a casual house call. It’s a sign 
of a sincere invitation gratefully 
accepted. There is a mutual ac- 
ceptance on the part of the invited 
and the inviter. Hence the two 
people lay themselves open to the 
possibility of intimacy. Imagine, 
getting close to a tax collector, a 
traitor, a tool of the bureaucrats! 

Easter began right then and 
there. If Easter is a radical and 
brand new beginning, then there it 
is. Zachaeus was going to give 
away half of all he owned. He was 
going to open wide his books and 
find those whom he had cheated 
and would proceed forthwith to 
make amends — four times over. 
His easter was going to cost him. 
But it didn’t matter. The joy was 
worth it. He was alive, for the first 
time in his life. Hadn’t he become 
intimate with Jesus? That’s all that 
really mattered. A new life was 
underway. An old life had come to 


Imagine his surprise when Jesus | 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Easter happenings 


An easter happened and Zachaeus was never the same again. 
Something big occurred. A little man was involved. He really 


wanted to see Jesus. The Good News tells us that ‘‘he was trying to see 
who Jesus was.’’ He was short of stature and he couldn’t see over the 
heads of his neighbours. But did he ever find out who Jesus was! 
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Luke 18:35 - 19:10 
Luke 24:1-12 


an end. 

An easter happened and blind 
Bartimaeus was never the same 
again. When he heard that Jesus 
was approaching he cried out from 
the side of the road and was told to 
keep quiet. After all, the Son of 
Man had some important business 
at hand. Going to Jerusalem was 
important. So was the cross. So 
was dying. No room for a blind 
beggar for whom life was passing 
by. The passing parade — and he 
wasn’t a part of it. 

And then it happened. Jesus 
stopped. An easter was about to 
happen. The dawning of a new day 
was about to take place. Blindness 
was about to be replaced by sight. 
Isn’t that a new _ beginning? 
Bartimaeus leapt to his feet and 


joined his Master. That was all 
brand new. Bartimaeus could see. 
He could also understand — and 
that is seeing too. 

An easter happened and my 
friend has never been the same 
since. This time she finally un- 
derstood. This time she realized 
she couldn’t do it on her own. This 
time she knew she was beaten — 
completely. She admitted that she 
was an alcoholic and that her life 
had become unmanageable. Those 
were easter happenings for her. 
Another occurred at the front of 
the church. She knelt on the 
chancel step and was baptized — a 
sign of her beginning a new life by 
the grace of God. You could see it 
on her face — a light that had an 
inner source. She had been dying 
for years. Now she was alive and 
there was cause for celebration. 

Easter. Of course we should 
read about the empty tomb and the 
broken disciples and their slowly 
coming to faith. Of course we 
should read about death and the 
trumpets and the victory that is 
ours in Christ Jesus. Of course we 
should read about that once for all 
event — the Resurrection — the 
new beginning. 

But amazingly enough, Easter 
continues to happen. Lives are still 
changing direction, the blind are 
finally seeing, the dead are coming 
to life. To-day. And it will happen 
tomorrow too. And the day after 
that. Praise God! 


ord God we can truly say ‘‘He 
is Risen.’’ Grant us the kind of 


faith that allows us to say with 
deep joy, I too am risen! I now 
have the courage and strength to 
let the whole world know that 
there is still room for hope and 
life. In the name of the Risen One. 
Amen. 

ie] 
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PRESBYTERIANS — 
IN CASTRO'S CUBA 


Keith Knight 


a 
Fee Castro has a soft spot for the church. That, 

at least, is the impression one gets when one talks 
to Protestant leaders in Cuba. Presbyterianism is 
almost 100 years old but for the past quarter-century 
she has been searching the scriptures in an attempt to 
define her role within the Revolution. 

That role has changed drastically since 1959, when 
the 31-year-old scholar with Jesuit training overthrew 
the Batista regime in an effort to rid the country of 
political and social corruption. Fidel Castro despised 
American imperialism, especially as it was 
manifested in big business. 

Until 1967 the Presbyterian Church in Cuba was 
part of the New Jersey Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.). Those ties were broken, in part 
because of the 1961 American boycott on Cuba, but 
perhaps more importantly because of Cuba’s own 
desire to gain independence from America. When she 
gained independence, the Presbyterian Church in 
Cuba changed her name to the Presbyterian Reform- 
ed Church in Cuba and joined the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches as well as the World Council of 
Churches. 

The Revolution caught the church off-guard. She 
didn’t know where to turn; whether or not to co- 
operate with the Revolution. The Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba was a middle-class church before the 
Revolution. That all changed when one million 
Cubans fled the country during the 1960s, upset by, 
and fearful of, the increased momentum of the 
Revolution. 

Fidel Castro adopted a quasi-Marxist philosophy 
shortly after he gained power in 1959. Two years 
later he declared a socialist revolution, closing all 
parochial schools — even those same Jesuit schools 
which he attended as a teenager — and creating a 
Marxist educational system. 

Robbed of a _ well-to-do constituency, the 
Presbyterian Church also lost 40 of her 60 ministers 
during the 1960s. She had to rebuild from within; to 
train the laity for theological service; to attract, as 
best she could, the millions of poverty-stricken for 
whom the Revolution had provided so much. The 
masses were blessed by free education from 


Street vendors have more freedom to peddle their wares 
than the church does. Most of the 10-million citizens 
have never heard of Christ, a fact which poses a tremen- 
dous challenge to the church. 
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The Evangelical Theological Seminary in Matanzas, 
Cuba, which is co-owned by the Presbyterian Reformed 


kindergarten through university and free medical 
care for life. 

Castro allowed freedom to worship but forbade 
evangelistic rallies. The Presbyterian Church chose to 
co-operate with the Revolution, seeing Christian 
value in the Marxist concept of work, free health care 
and free education for the masses. The church still 
had her theological struggles: she could not marry 
her theology with Marxist ideology. 

It has taken a generation for the church to find her 
place in Cuban society. She has just recently been 
able to dare to plan a process of rebuilding the 
church. The Presbyterian Reformed Church has 
developed a five-year educational plan which will 
take it up to the church’s centennial in 1990. 

A new curriculum is being planned for children 
and adults. Three lay training centres are being open- 
ed in Western Cuba to generate new leadership 
within the church. The church is writing a populariz- 
ed version of scriptures ‘‘through Cuban eyes’’ which 
will parallel Good News for Modern Man. Later this 
year, a collection of native hymns will be published 
and will replace translations of American ones. 

Summer Bible Camps for school-age children will 
attract a lot of church attention during coming years. 
Marxism captivates their young minds throughout 
the school year. Much of that ideological teaching 
must be undone during a summer of intensive 
Reformed Bible study. Church leaders speak of a 
‘radical approach to theology’’ as they address this 
unique educational problem. 

The church will ‘‘finally’? become involved in 
evangelism. That word — finally — was echoed by 


Church. During the summer months it is transformed in- 
to a Bible camp for school-age children. 


several church leaders. They have recognized their 
neglect in this area, but much of it was neglect of 
necessity. The 1960s were tough years for the church: 
turmoil caused by a tremendous exodus of church 
members and leaders. The Presbyterian Reformed 
Church has actually measured regular numeric 
growth during the past five years. 

Evangelism provides the church with an almost in- 
surmountable challenge. Most of the 10-million 
citizens in the land are considered non-Christian. For 
the past generation the name of Christ has not been 
heard outside of the church’s walls. Marxism has oc- 
cupied their lives with its own brand of evangelical 
zeal. 

All Protestant churches, though numerically small, 
have vowed to engage in active, yet cautious, 
outreach. Perhaps the true test of the church is yet to 
come. The question for church leaders in Cuba, and 
for those of us who gaze from a distance, is: How 
much church growth will Castro tolerate? q 


Keith Knight is a member of the Christian 
Reformed Church and a former editor of 
Calvinist Contact. He is now free lance 
writing. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Why bother?..... 


\X / hat’s good about The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 


You needn’t grit your teeth. I’m not 
about to answer that question with a curt 
negative. I’m not about to invoke another 
chorus of doom, decay and woe. (Sounds 
like a law firm.) I’ve not grown soft, or, in 
that term that is another dubious gift from 
California, ‘‘mellowed out’’. 

It’s just that I’ve begun to notice symp- 
toms of a creeping affliction called (by me) 
‘‘the Jean-Paul Sartre disease’’. Sartre 
(herewith the compulsory literary reference 
for those taking notes) was a French existen- 
tialist philosopher of a decidedly bleak 
frame of mind, author of books with titles 
such as Nausea. Some would say that he, at 
least partially, refuted his own philosophy 
by bothering to write at all — or by not com- 
mitting suicide. Except for a handful of 
Russian writers, you can’t get much bleaker 
than a French existentialist. 

So why, in the midst of all of my sad con- 
victions about our church as institution, do I 
bother? 

This is why. 

No branch of Christ’s Church in Canada 
has tried as hard to bear faithful witness toa 
reasonable, non-sectarian, Reformed/ 
Calvinist theology. If theology is a word too 
much the preserve of clerics, how about a 
Reformed/Calvinist outlook on life? We 
haven’t always succeeded, but we have tried. 
Nevertheless, few among us believe that 
Christ’s seamless garment was a Genevan 
gown. 

At the same time, few churches have been 
as diffident, as self-effacing in terms of a 
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willingness to contribute to, and be part of, 
a greater ecumenical whole. 

In a cheerful, naive, or stupid disregard 
for the odds — and I prefer ‘cheerful’ — 
Presbyterians have evidenced a stubborn 
loyalty to a small church that suffers fre- 
quent villification and slander from those 
who base their impressions of us on data 
drawn from fifty year old caricatures, or 
from the observations of those who can’t 
distinguish between restraint and repression. 

Time, money and talent have been fuel 
for the burning bush, offered to the God 
who provided them and offered as much 
and even more by the laity as by clergy. 

Presbyterians exhibit, on the whole, a 
marvellously consistent resistance to 
Slogans, fads, panaceas and_ hurriedly 
manufactured modes of deliverance from 
the problems of the day. We are not, in the 
somewhat vulgar vernacular, easily ‘‘sucked 
int: 

We believe that, though faith is a gift, 
reason helps. 

We believe that we don’t have to shout to 
get God’s attention, nor do we need to over- 
whelm him with the quantity of our formal 
devotion. 

We prefer consensus to confrontation, 
though it costs us headlines and space in 
Macleans. 

Contrary to popular wisdom, we can 
laugh, and are not totally devoid of 
tolerance. In this instance alone, I will offer 
proof. As a percentage of our communicant 
membership, Record subscriptions have re- 
mained fairly constant. 

Now I think Ill go lie down until I feel 
miserable again. Oo 
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‘Jarred into action’’ 

... The Record has jarred me into 
action twice lately. Once, because 
of the article on ‘‘Women in the 
Bible;’’ I wrote our session and 
‘‘admonished’’ them to get con- 
cerned enough to invite the names 
of men and women next time 
elders were elected: Secondly — 
‘Deficit 1984.”’ 

It could be something like the 
widow’s mite, but not so. I do sup- 
port my church. But I enclose my 
cheque for you to pass on to Mr. 
Taylor, Comptroller of the church. 

I appreciate the Record. 

Jean M. Watson, 
Innerkip, Ont. 


Some serious questions 
on the deficit 

With regard to your article in the 
last issue of The Record concern- 
ing the deficit of 1984; while I 
found the article somewhat 
enlightening, and not unexpected, 
I was left with some serious ques- 
tions. 

The first is to wonder as to what 
is being done constructively to 
reduce the deficit (as opposed to 
‘*battening down the hatches’’). 
According to the minutes of the 
1977 General Assembly, the Board 
of World Mission published as a 
guideline the motion that ‘‘aid- 


LETTERS 


receiving congregations endeavour 
to become self-supporting within a 
ten (10) year period’’ (page 365). 


| Why has such a step not been 


taken? (Ed. note: It has: 82 con- 
gregations have become self- 
supporting, only 3 have reverted to 
aid-receiving status.) Although this 
is impossible for many congrega- 
tions, others have developed an 
unemployment mentality for 
years, knowing that there was no 
need to work harder as _ the 
“‘pogey’’ cheque from 50 Wynford 
was on its way. A ten percent 
reduction per year in half the con- 
gregations alone would amount to 
a significant savings: not to men- 
tion that eventually a _ surplus 
would be created which could then 
be turned to new projects. 

In the article, Don Taylor speaks 
of possibly dipping into the 
‘‘emergency’’ fund. Surely this is a 
band-aid approach at best, which 
could only create the unemploy- 
ment mentality previously men- 
tioned at a national level. Isn’t this 
just putting the problem out of 
sight until it once again rears its 
ugly head when the fund runs dry? 

Finally you speak of how the 
deficit challenge is being met, yet 
that is not the root of the problem. 
It seems to me that the reason for 
the deficit is that there is no vision 
for the Presbyterian Church. This 
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surely was the reason the Second 
Century Advance for Christ pro=\ 
gramme died. If the church has no} 
vision, it has no focus of direction 
or mission. If it has no focus how} 
can it expect financial, or any} 
other support? 
Provide the people with a clear 
positive vision, and the committ- 
ment, and the money will} 
follow. Please do not reduce finan- | 
cial stewardship in the church to | 
merely bailing out the General | 
Assembly Budget. 
John-Peter Smit, 
Christine Ewing, 
The Presbyterian College, | 
Montreal, Que. | 
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Re: 50 Wynford Drive’s air 
conditioning gone to pot 
May 10,000 snowflakes and - 
10,000 ice-crystals and a bird’s nest 
in the chimney add to the chill, 
discomfort and dyspepsia of 50 
Wynford Drive. 
Yours emphatically, — 
Bruce Bokhout, — 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Reading, filing, and 
appreciating 

Congratulations for the very 
good issue of your paper regarding 
the last Assembly of the Council of 
Churches at Vancouver. I read it 


Noel Watson 
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ith the greatest interest and will 
eep it in my file on all articles on 
ie W.C.C. May I add that every 
me my son sends me the monthly 
opy of The Presbyterian Record | 
njoy reading it thoroughly, keep- 
ag in files what interests me most 
of all. 


(Rev.) R. Muller, 
Saint Malo, France. 


3etter with age! 
Just a note of appreciation to 
‘ay that we have thoroughly en- 
‘oyed the Presbyterian Record 
more and more. Like good wine, it 
's getting better with age. The 
Zebruary issue being devoted to a 
theme, as others have been, has 
seen most enlightening, enriching 
as well as enjoyable. Keep up the 
z00d work and trust we will be get- 
ting more of the same. 
(Rev.) David Paterson, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


The ‘“‘call’’ system 

The March issue is excellent in 
‘my eyes for it is very informative. 
‘It has reminded me that the prac- 
tice of ministers preaching for a 
call did not start when the 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
was accepted. 

Why, when and where did the 
practice begin? Having cast my 
' first vote when I was around seven- 
teen, and having been very well in- 
formed about seeking God’s help, 
‘I am of the opinion that it left 
ministers, officers, and church 
members feeling humble before 
God. 


Jennie F. Cowan, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


No ad hominem comments, 
_ please 

Perhaps I am being hopelessly 
idealist, or naive, but it seems to 
me that the church would be better 
served if parties to debates within 
the church were to restrict their 
arguments to the issues and resist 
the temptation to descend to the 
use of ad hominem comments. 
Arguments directed to the age, 
geographical origin, theological 
continued on page 30 
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[= and re-read Mr. Rowland’s article with much interest. As always, 
we should be grateful for anyone with a thoughtful approach to a 
serious question. Behind Mr. Rowland’s article stand some of the deepest 
questions we can ever ask. What do we think of God? Why think so? 
What do Christians think of the future? Is such thinking affected by the 
events of our century? In replying, I shall confine myself to three great 
questions, propose three brief answers, and then I shall draw an obvious 


conclusion. 


I. Where do Christian thoughts 
begin? 

I sometimes encourage people 
with problems to begin dealing 
with them by counting their bless- 
ings. Then they will be able to face 
their problems. Mr. Rowland 
begins by raising a problem. I 
prefer to begin by affirming a prin- 
ciple: I mean the principle of 
Christian faith with its two in- 
terlocking parts: (i.) What we are 
taught to believe, and (ii.) The 
grace of believing what we are 
taught. The Nicene Creed begins 
**T believe in one God the Father 
Almighty.’’ So Christians have 
believed since the days of the 
apostles. Here is a great stabilizer 
in a world full of change. Here is at 
least one area of assurance amidst 
many doubts. 

Do we understand this first arti- 
cle of our creed? When we say that 
God is Almighty, we do not mean 
that, being possessed of infinite 
force, he would, or might, do 
anything. For our faith teaches us 
plainly that God is good. That is 
why there are some things which 
even God cannot do. He cannot 
lie. He cannot look upon sin. He 
cannot deny himself. 

Someone will complain that to 
talk like this is to confuse the very 
thing affirmed — that God is 
Almighty. The answer is simple, 
yet profound. To be able to lie is 
not strength but weakness. God is 
Almighty. He cannot lie. Neither 
can he die. His name is ‘‘I Am.’’ 
Who made all things is not trapped 
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— as we have been — in evil 
things. Who dwells in light in 
which is no darkness at all, is not 
vulnerable even to the worst 
threats of the powers of evil. 

Mr. Rowland raises a question 
which never occurred to the writers 
of Holy Scripture. They were 
sometimes tormented by doubts, 
but not about the power and eter- 
nity of God the Lord. They have 
provided the answer, before Mr. 
Rowland raised his question. 

Faith in the living God has a 
wonderfully calming effect upon 
fears of the deeds of violent men. 
Jesus once said to his disciples, 
‘*Have faith in God.’’ He says so 
still. 


II. ‘‘Christ has conquered 
death’’ — what does that mean? 

Mr. Rowland mentions Christ’s 
conquest of death, but this 
reference is strangely isolated from 
the rest of the New Testament. 
This reminds me of a saying of an 
old preacher, who declared, ‘‘A 
text without a context is a 
pretext.’’ 

Of course, to try to summarize 
the New Testament ideas which 
cluster round Christ’s resurrection 
is rather like attempting to give a 
summary of — shall we say — 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. But 
we must at least say that the fact of 
Jesus’s resurrection means that the 
crucified one is Lord; and that his 
rising from the dead marks a new 
beginning for the human race. 
‘“When thou hadst overcome the 


sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers.’’ (Te Deum) This new 
beginning springs from the heaven- 
ly, deathless, eternal life of Jesus | 
Christ our Lord. It leads to a 
deepening hope in that vale of 
tears which is this world. Death 
becomes a going to sleep, and the 
end of life the sure prelude to that 
Day when God will make all things 
new. 

It seems to me that Mr. Rowland | 
either does not know of this New 
Testament hope, or if he does, he 
is not satisfied with it. He asks if 
Christ conquered death ‘‘for the | 
human species — death for all of 
humanity all at once?’’ Having 
posed the question, he leaves the 
impression that if Christ either will 
not, or cannot do this, then at best 
Christ is inadequate. 

I find this one more example of 
a 20th century approach to religion 
in which the human race is viewed 
as the master of the earth and the 
first centre of interest in it. Can 
God be of any use to us, as so 
much else is? If not, what is the use 
of spending time talking about 
God? 

This self-seeking attitude is so 
far from the Bible faith that it is 
difficult to find common ground 
between the two. Of course it is 
true that, through faith in Christ, 
we believe God will help us in time 
of trouble. Many Gospel words say 
this with power and pathos. But 
first of all, the Lord who made all 
worlds and rules all times is good. 
Therefore we should always praise 
and serve him, regardless of the 
profit motive. 4 ch 

I can only mention the problem 
of evil in passing. It is not new. 
There were hideous evils in the 
days of the apostles. This did not 
discourage them from learning to 
rejoice in the Lord always, whether 


r not the advantages of doing so 
yere apparent. When St. Paul met 
he risen Christ, he did not say — 
‘What are you going to do for 
ne?’’? but ‘‘What shall I do (for 
‘ou) Lord?’’? (Acts 22). Such 
vords point the way to Christian 
discipleship. In this, believers are 
called to renounce their right to 
“heir way, in order to walk in Jesus 
Christ’s way. 


EVER WONDERED 
HOW THE STORY ENDS? 


Take the case of Nawang Dhondrup, a former 
sponsored child from the far northeastern 
region of India. A product of the Albella Boy's 
Home in Kalimpong, Nwang is now the profes- 
sionally trained administrator of a local com- 
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JI. Is there anything special . 

about the 20th century? munity Cevel- aggre --acer a 
| The whole of Mr. Rowland’s opment group IT. PEL 

_ itis eae Pause mcetEN dedicated to SEMIAEP WORK SHOP 
conviction that the century is } CONDLCTED BY SELPCHED 
‘different from all others. From umpr OvIng the : epee Regent 
‘one point of view, it is. In it man quality of life “ ee nu han 
has found the awesome ability to for his people. ite ] _ ie H 

fly to the moon. He has also found Wis BONG BIST) 

the potential for self-destruction The Chr istian 

‘through the use of nuclear arms. Children’s Fund 

“What does this mean for Christian 

faith? Does this kind of knowledge of Canada not 

and potential demand a revision of only helps a 

the essential faith of nineteen other needy child but 


centuries? Some questions invite 
others. What was the faith of nine- 
‘teen other centuries? The par- 


also offers a 
wide range of 


ticular area of faith I have in mind community ser- 
has been, I believe, common . 

ground between Catholics and vices as part of 
Protestants. I mean the expecta- the sponsorship 

tion of the end of the world. This program. 


anticipated conclusion of the pre- 
sent order of things was often in 
the minds of the New Testament 
writers. I have never understood 
| those scholars who said (i.) that the 
_ apostles expected the end of the 
world in their life time (but they 
never said so), (ii.) that therefore 
they were very wrong in their views 
of the end. (Ought we not at least 
to wait till the end comes before 
pronouncing judgment in this 
respect?) It is true that the New 
Testament pulsates with a refrain; 
‘‘The time is short.’’ But there are 
reasons for that which in no way 
compromise the early Christian ex- 
pectation of the end of this age as 
the true human hope. 

I see that my space is running 
out, and so I shall have to resort to 
words of personal faith without ex- 
planations. In this faith I hope I 
have the support of prophets, 
continued on page 11 


If you're not already a sponsor but would like 
to know the unique rewards that come from 
helping a child like Nawang, take a moment to 
mail the coupon below. 

Make a happy ending. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Fe better or for worse our parliamentarians are 
examples for Society. A year ago some members 
of the House of Commons discovered that there was 
no time limit on the bell ringing summoning members 
to vote. By simply refusing to show up, the bells 
could continue to ring day after day and week after 
week. This example of parliamentary bell ringing had 
a profound effect on a church I want to tell you 
about. 

The Wee Kirk-in-the-Dell is an independent con- 
gregation not affiliated with any denomination. Built 
in 1820 it had always been the most well attended 
church in town. Like Parliament, however, this 
church has had its conflicts. Last year a dispute left a 
fragmented and embittered congregation. Curiously, 
the disagreement was over a relatively minor matter 
— the installation of a washroom. 

Traditionalists insisted that the building should not 
be tampered with and should remain historically 
authentic. Besides, church washrooms were not men- 
tioned in the scriptures, and who were they to subvert 
the Word of God? 

The majority of the members believed the church 
had to face the challenge of new times. As one lady 
put it, ‘It’s so contradictory. Here we are calling this 
place the ‘Wee’ Kirk-in-the-Dell and yet we have no 
proper washroom facilities. This is just another ex- 
ample of the terrible disjunction between our words 
and our deeds.’”’ 

The sad result of the dispute was a victory for the 
traditionalists. They were not the majority — indeed 
they were only three in number — but they were the 
Trustees. As you will suppose, the congregation split, 
the minister left, and church attendance became 
microscopic. The future looked bleak. 

It was at this point that the Trustees decided to hire 
the Rey. Eric Pealsome. He had a reputation for 
reviving declining congregations. For a better than 
average stipend he was willing to apply his inventive 
mind to the problems of even the most desperate. 

He arrived just after the House of Commons bell 
ringing episode. The wider import of that spectacle 
was not lost on Mr. Pealsome! He gathered his tiny 
flock and announced that next Sunday morning they 
would ring the old church bells, summoning the 
whole town to worship. 

The flock were pleased. They loved the old bells 
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and it would be wonderful to revive the custom. But 
what good would it do? 

Pealsome went on. ‘‘The bells will ring out as an. 
invitation to worship. If people don’t come, the bells 
will keep ringing night and day. It will become a kind 
of invitation they can’t refuse.’’ 

And so it began. The bells of the Wee Kirk-in-the- 
Dell tolled that fateful Sunday morning and they 
rang and rang ... one week ... then two ... then a 
month ... 

The townsfolk were resentful at first. They took to 
wearing ear plugs and looking angry. But after a 
while they began to look haggard and worn. No one 
was able to sleep. The bells began to produce a kind 
of shell-shocked effect. 

Of course the townsfolk went to the courts — 
claiming that the Wee Kirk was infringing the anti- 
noise bylaw. But they got nowhere when the Justice 
of the Peace from over the hill ruled that their bylaw 
contradicted the new Charter of Rights’ guarantee of 
religious freedom. 

Finally they had to give in. Sanity demanded it. At 
11.00 a.m. on the next Sunday, unfamiliar silence 
settled over the town as a packed congregation heard 
the call to worship: 

*‘Now hear this....!”’ 

The three old traditionalists who wanted things as 
they were sat back and smiled. They had managed to 
have their own way. Bell ringing was great. How 
thankful they were for the politicians’ example! 

The epilogue to the story did not please the three of 
them quite so much. Pealsome had succeeded and 
now wanted his salary tripled! As Trustees they had 
guarded their considerable endowment fund with a 
vengeance, and needless to say had no intention of 
tripling the stipend. 

And yet ... and yet ... things looked different a few 
weeks later. Those bells had started up again, and 
after all some things were more important than 
money — like mental health. 

Ever since then, that inventive young minister has 
pretty much had things his own way around the Wee- 
Kirk-in-the-Dell. He is even thinking of running for 
Mayor. 


OD 


Herman Melville 
*‘Clarel”’ 


|Pungent and Pertinent 


continued from page 9 


apostles, martyrs, and the truly 
Catholic Church of every age. 

I do not know whether there will 
be a nuclear war. Some passages in 
‘the New Testament might invite 
the view that there will be. 

| I believe that Christians should 
| work for peace; but I find it hard 
to believe that we shall .have much 
‘success in commending the 
methods of the Prince of Peace to 
governments which do not listen to 
his Word. 

I know that science has made 
man the master of his environment 
in a way undreamt of by those of 
other ages. I know that science 
teaches us that the universe is 
vaster and older than our fathers 
ever imagined. But my faith, bas- 
ed, I hope, on the Bible Word, is 
essentially the same as that of 
those who knew nothing of 
modern science: it is faith in one 
God who rules and over-rules, and 
is able to bring good out of evil, as 
Calvary’s cross testifies even till 
now. This faith looks for the end 
of all things human, and the dawn- 
ing of eternal Day. I believe the 
promise that Christ shall come 
again, because all his other pro- 
mises are found to be true for 
faith. We should hope for the day 
when life shall be clothed with im- 
mortality, when God shall wipe 
away all tears, and joys will no 
more fade. 

When, and exactly how this shall 


(GLEANINGS 


But through such strange illusions have they passed 
Who in life’s pilgrimage have baffled striven — 
Even death may prove unreal at the last, 

And stoics be astounded into heaven. 

Then keep thy heart, though yet but ill- resigned — 
Clarel, thy heart, the issues there but mind; 

That like the crocus budding through the snow — 
That like a swimmer rising from the deep — 

That like a burning secret which doth go 

Even from the bosom that would hoard and keep; 
Emerge thou mayst from the last whelming sea, 
And prove that death but routs life into victory. 


a) 


oe, I am content to leave with him 
whose timetable has always been 
better than ours, and whose ways, 
as St. Paul says, ‘‘are past finding 
out.”’ 


Conclusion 

The special 20th century refusal 
to believe God’s gracious Word in 
Jesus Christ is a worse threat than 
that of nuclear war. The result? 
Impatience with the patience of 
God, displeasure with the laws of 
God, scorn for the holiness of 
God, ingratitude for the gifts of 
God, indignation with the mystery 
of providence, contempt for the 
future destiny of the world, and ig- 
norance of Christ, the Lord of the 
world, 

Such unbelief fuels the creeping 
misery and darkening despair of 
our time. 

But there is a better way! ‘“I am 
sure that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor anything else in all creation, 
will be able to separate us from the 
love of God, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord!’’ So says St. Paul in a final 
Word, which points to the last 
reality, and admits of no revision. 
Faith finds a secure refuge in this 
Divine and gracious provision. It 
looks for no other. O 


David Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Unlocking the maze 


He been absent from this space for the last two editions, I 
wanted to return with an upbeat review of the current state of the 
national and international scene rather than contribute to the doleful 
drumbeat of melancholia that so often dominates the month’s events. 
After rummaging through much material collected during the last several 
weeks and rejecting, for the moment at least, a column on the Liberal 
leadership race, your observer has decided that one of the most hopeful 
and happy news stories of the last while came out of Toronto a few weeks 
ago and originated with the Ontario Cancer Institute. It represents a big 
step forward in humanity’s battle against some of the most insidious 
diseases of our time. It is a shining salute to the spirit of Terry Fox and the 
millions of others who have had to give over their lives to the evil demon 
of cancer and certain other ravaging ailments. 


The scientists who gathered to 
unveil this new discovery called it 
“‘the holy grail of immunology’’ 
and went on to explain that they 
had found a key mechanism that 
could help unlock the secrets of the 
body’s immune system and answer 
the recurring question of why it 
protects us in the face of attack 
from most diseases, but not from 
all. The researchers said they had 
identified and cloned a gene which 
produces a ‘“‘receptor’’ protein. 
This protein helps the body’s im- 
munological system to distinguish 
body cells from alien cells. 
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One senior scientist from the 
cancer institute said he had already 
used the discovery as a tool to dif- 
ferentiate between types of 
leukemia and lymph cell cancers. 
It’s believed that the discovery will 
lift the veil on the previously hid- 
den workings of the T-cell im- 
munological system (it is called 
T-cell because the cells are produc- 
ed by the thymus gland). It is basic 
research toward understanding 
how immunologically related 
diseases evade this defence system. 
These diseases include Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 


(AIDS), leukemia, allergies and : 
rheumatoid arthritis. It may also” 
help explain how transplants are 


| 
rejected and why the body’s | 
defence against cancer often fails. 

Scientists have been puzzled for | 
at least twenty years by the opera- 
| 


tion of the T-cells. Unlike the bet- | 


ter understood B-cells, they do not 
produce anti-bodies 


to fight | 


disease. Instead, some of them | 


become ‘‘killer cells’? which direct- 


ly attack foreign cells. Both cell | 


systems are needed to help protect 


the body against infection. Resear- | 


chers also know that T-cell. 


malfunctions are linked to such | 


other diseases as multiple sclerosis 
and juvenile diabetes, which occur 
when the immune system 
mistakenly begins attacking parts 
of its own body. The newly cloned 
protein which appears on the sur- 
face of the T-cells is capable of do- 
ing several things. It identifies 
foreign matter and diseases. It pro- 
bably also helps organize the 
body’s fight against these invaders. 
It is also likely that the protein tells 
the body how to identify its own 
cells. 


The other heartening aspect of 
the discovery is that the funds for 
it have all come out of organiza- 
tions we have been supporting for 
years: the National Cancer In- 
stitute of Canada, the Ontario 
Cancer Treatment Centre and 
Research Foundation and the 
Medical Research Council. 


What it really means is perhaps 
best summed up by one of the 
scientists who announced the 
discovery. He said: ‘‘We have 
found an entrance to a 
maze...hundreds if not thousands 
of scientists around the world will 
use that entrance to find out what 
the maze is made of.”’ 

O 


Growing Views 


A MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO ACHIEVE CHURCH GROWTH 


PLANTING A NEW CONGREGATION 
Kortright Presbyterian Church, Guelph, Ontario 


Rumblings 

In May 1980, the Presbytery of 
Waterloo-Wellington, with the 
support of the Board of World 
Mission, conducted a mass visita- 
tion of the area. On the strength 
of the results of this research a 
decision was made to establish a 
Presbyterian ministry in the area. 
Beginnings 

In September 1980, the Rev. Bob 
Bettridge and his family went to 
Guelph to begin the work and 
worship of the Kortright con- 
gregation. 


Growth 


In 1981, the average weekly at- 
tendance was 50, with members 
meeting in a school. In 1982, at- 
tendance had doubled to 100, re- 
quiring a move to a larger facili- 
ty. By 1984, with membership to 
to 300, a new building was 
dedicated, marking the third an- 
niversary of the congregation. 
Financial givings had increased in 
proportion to the increased 
numbers. 


REASONS FOR GROWTH 
Rev. Bettridge Reports 

“Over 90% of our people came 
initially because someone at 
church invited them.” 


Principle: Growing chur- 
ches emphasize warm, 
caring human relation- 


ships. Most people go to church 
because they were invited by 
family member, friend, 
neighbour or working associate. 


re 


“The growth of our congregation 
is directly related to the degree in 
which the laity are motivated and 
involved. The majority of the 
people stayed because they could 
utilize their gifts in various areas 
of service.” 


Principle: Growing con- 
gregations have a higher 
level of lay involve- 


ment in leadership and service 
opportunities. Declining con- 
gregation numbers often means a 
faithful few are doing everything. 


“There is a great diversity of 
backgrounds in the congregation 
but there is an agreement among 
people for a sound Biblical base.” 


Advertisement 


Principle: Growing chur- 
ches have a large percen- 
tage of members from 


different religious and congrega- 
tional roots. They are open to a 
wide community of experiences. 


“The church has grown inten- 
tionally! Much planning has gone 
into the work of the church. They 
believe in the adage ‘the church 
that fails to plan — plans to 
fails 1 


Principle: The church 
that plans to grow — 
GROWS! 


“The Planning Group produced a 
Statement of Purpose for the con- 
gregation, the pivotal thrust of 
which was ‘To Know Christ and 
to make Him Known.’ This em- 
phasizes the ministry of each per- 
son in the fellowship.” 


Principle: In growing 
congregations, people 
talk more about their 


personal experiences with God, 
and sense His presence in 
fellowship with other Christians. 


The FUTURE of KORT- 
RIGHT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, GUELPH is one of 
unlimited possibilities and 
potential. 


The Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111. 


{): Sunday a bus stopped 
4 ° at the house to take 
my three-year-old granddaughter 
to Sunday School. She ran out the 
door hatless, with a quarter in her 
purse for collection. 

I, too, was three when I first 
went to Sunday School. Like my 
granddaughter I was dressed in my 
best. Unlike her, I wore a hat 
reserved for such occasions. I car- 
ried my collection tied in a corner 
of my handkerchief. Though as big 
in dimension as her quarter, it was 
only a big cent with a picture of 
Queen Victoria on it. Like her, I 
had transportation: a neighbour 
called for me with a horse and 
buggy. We took about half an 
hour to get to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in a hamlet 
two miles distant. 

Sunday School there was meant 
for instruction, with no such frills 
as colouring pictures and cutting 
them out. The scholars sat in a row 
in a church pew, while the teacher 
sat in the pew ahead. She was forc- 
ed to sit sideways and to lean over the back of the 
seat and to whisper to us so as not to disturb other 
classes. 

The seats were hard and high for pre-schoolers, 
and once the lesson had been gone over, the golden 
text recited, and the collection taken up, there was 
nothing to do but wiggle and giggle until the Sunday 
School papers were given out. The teacher often 
resorted to giving us a peppermint each to keep us 
quiet. 

In time, and with not a little opposition, a base- 
ment was put under the church and Sunday School 
more comfortably accommodated there. During the 
construction period we had a minister: we were fre- 
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quently without a minister, for 
what man could stand a big drafty 
manse, a meagre salary, and the 
work of four charges? 

This minister offered a cer- 
tificate to pupils who learned a set 
amount of scripture. I had a good 
memory but went to recite before I 
was ready. Though a kind and 
timid man, he withheld the cer- 
tificate until I was better prepared. 
I am still grateful to him for his 
persistence in making me familiar - 
with scriptures that I would never 
have learned without his induce- 
ment. 

He and his hard working wife 
left us for the United Church of 
Canada. Church Union affected us 
in other ways too. Until then 
Presbyterians and Methodists, 
whose church stood beside ours, 
were most neighbourly. Their ser- 
vice was in the morning and ours at 
night, and this let some people sing 
in both choirs and attend both ser- 
vices. Following 1925, the two con- 
gregations went their separate 
ways. 

By this time I had been going to church as well as 
Sunday School for some years. I walked to Sunday 
School with my sister and brothers in the afternoon 
and made the two-mile hike again at night to attend 
church service with my father and mother. We 
always occupied the same seat, and as we were a large 
family no one else ever used it, nor did they get the 
chance. My father insisted on going early to prevent 
such a calamity. We were among the first to arrive, 
but few came late. Through the long wait for the ser- 
vice to begin, we were not supposed to talk, but 
sometimes an irrepressible giggle defamed the holy 
atmosphere. Father was too deaf to hear that. He 


t 


was too deaf to hear the sermon too, but he always 
said it was ‘‘first rate.’ 

He held the clergy in high regard, and when we had 
a minister, he and my mother would entertain him 
and his wife at dinner. The Limoges china, the three- 
yard-long white linen cloth used at Christmas and 
New Year’s, and the hand-painted parlour lamp were 
brought out at these times. 

On one such visit the minister baptised my 

youngest brother. Children were baptised at home in 
those days. Funerals were held at home too, seldom 
in the church. Marriages were performed either in the 
bride’s home or in the manse. The original church 
was eighty-years old before a marriage took place in 
it. 

While the minister could not be spoken of 
disparagingly, this courtesy did not extend to the 
choir. At home, while playing church, we imitated 
the bobbing head of the organist who had to cope 
with bifocals to read the music. We growled bass 
notes and tried to imitate the leading soprano, a lady 
of vast bosom and very loud voice, who wore an 
enormous red wig. 

Favourite Sunday School hymns in those days 
were, ‘‘When He Cometh,”’ ‘‘Jesus Loves Me’”’ and 
“Work for the Night is Coming.’’ ‘‘Yield not to 
Temptation’’ was so popular at Young People’s that 
I can still remember the number of it. One hymn, 
sung at the close of every service, we did not try out 
at home. That was ‘‘Saviour Breathe An Evening 
Blessing.’”? The choir sang it softly, with bowed 
heads, and it would be an unimaginative child who 
was not sobered by the words, ‘“‘Should swift death 
this night o’er take us and our couch become our 
tomb.”’ 


We depended on the minister to announce 
the hymns, for we had no calendars. Nor 
did we need them: the order of service never varied. 
We could spot non-Presbyterian strangers by 
whether they sat down or not following the benedic- 
tion. 

With no calendars, the minister had to read all the 
announcements. One would tell that the Ladies Aid 
would meet at the home of the Misses - - - -: there 
always seemed to be a number of maiden ladies much 
given to meetings. Another announced that the 
Women’s Missionary Society would meet in the same 
place an hour earlier. With all notices read, he would 
remind us that they would take place only “If the 
Lord willed.’’ 

When he announced that the offering would be 
received, we untied the knots in our handkerchiefs 
and got out our nickels and dimes: ladies did not 
carry handbags to church earlier in the century. The 
collection never amounted to much except at anniver- 
sary when strangers contributed. Regular Sunday 
collection was only intended for incidental expenses. 
The main givings were paid annually to the treasurer, 
with a portion for the minister and a smaller portion 


for missions. Neither fared well. 

Quarterly communion service was a solemn event, 
and after Church Union most adults participated. 
Before that, a number of people who went to church 
regularly left the building before the sacrament was 
dispensed. My father was one of those. He, and 
others like him, did not feel worthy of taking part in 
the Lord’s Supper. When the time came to vote on 
Union they found the vote confined to com- 
municants. 

Great strictness was observed as to who might par- 
take. I saw a small boy grab a piece of the bread 
once. The maiden lady who raised him caught his 
hand and wrested the bread from him. In so doing 
she reduced it to crumbs, which she put in her 
pocket. 

Not all services were as dignified as communion. 
On a cold winter’s night the box stove might need an 
extra stick or an oil lamp might flare and have to be 
put out. Some of the older people went to sleep; 
babies cried; and there was some surreptitious turn- 
ing about to find out how many were present — 
about 30 generally — and what they were wearing. 
Much attention was paid to the latter on Easter Sun- 
day. 

With the present emphasis on friendship still well 
in the future, no one spoke to anyone else until they 
were outside. Conversation then was likely to be 
restricted to old acquaintances. As for clapping in 
church, which is not unheard of now, the congrega- 
tion I grew up in would have been as likely to come to 
church in their underwear as to show approval in 
such a fashion. Besides, they had a Jennie Geddes to 
monitor their behaviour. While she threw no stool, 
she would get up and walk out to show her 
dissatisfaction with the preaching of some of the less 
qualified preachers who supplied the pulpit. 

In fact, the congregation was clannish. It took time 
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to be accepted. I remember one newcomer asking a 
woman if certain maiden sisters were among the old 
timers. ‘‘No,’’ said the woman, ‘“‘the - - - - are 
newcomers.”’ I happened to know that while the 
sisters were not descendants of the founders, they 
had been attending that church for nearly fifty years. 

Strangers would not have felt very welcome, 
especially those who came on the special invitation of 
the minister. While ministers did not carry anything 
like the load of social service work they do now, they 
did bear some. For instance, it did happen from time 
to time that an unfortunate minister would be asked 
to persuade some young man to make an honest 
woman of his lady love. When he had done this, the 
minister induced the newlyweds to attend church, for 
a few Sundays at least. 

Others who found themselves on the wrong side of 
the law were sometimes ordered to report to the 
minister at regular intervals. One such individual, 
known as ‘‘Chicken’’ - - - because of his habit of 
stealing those fowls — was required to attend church 
every Sunday evening for some weeks. He sat on the 
seat nearest the door and was gone before the rest of 
us had risen to our feet. 

It is a long time since I peeked around at his 
sheepish face. It is a long time, too, since the con- 
gregation was augmented with newcomers, the old 
church torn down, and a large new brick one, in a 
different location, erected to take its place. I was pre- 
sent when it opened. The only member of our family 
still in the congregation went early that he might 
establish a claim to a seat in the same location in the 
new church that we had occupied in the old one, se- 
cond from the back on the right side facing the 
pulpit. Nor was he the only one to put in an early ap- 
pearance for the same purpose. 

To keep the church in tune with the times, many 
changes have come about since I first sat in our seat 
in the old church. Nearly everyone of these changes 
was unwelcome to some when it came. But none of us 
would want to go back to the time when children had 
to walk long distances to Sunday School, when the 
church was closed from one Sunday to the next, 
when the manse had five bedrooms and no 
bathroom. 

It is to be hoped that my three-year-old grand- 
daughter and her contemporaries will see as many 
beneficial changes in the Presbyterian Church as my 
generation has, for changes, though often hard to ac- 
cept, are not only a sign but a necessity of growth. 


O 


Alexandra Cameron is a free-lance Presbyterian writer from 
Western Ontario. 
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The following is an open letter that 


IG 


The Canadian Council of Church 
Le Conseil canadien des Eglises 


Dear Friends in Christ: 
In pastoral concern, Pope John Paul II 
cepted an invitation to come to Canada fro: 
ninth to the nineteenth of September, 198 
visit all those who look to him for spiritual k 
ship. The Canadian Roman Catholic commu: 
deep in preparation for this important even 
The theme of the visit is, ‘‘Celebrate 
Faith.’’ It is the hope of the Canadian Confe 
of Catholic Bishops, which has primary re 
sibility for the organization of the visit, that. 
be above all a pastoral event. The Faith will | 
amined and celebrated, its significance in 19: 
those who call themselves Christians | 
understood and our calling and commitme 
follow Christ renewed and deepened. 

There are hopes and purposes which those 
who do not belong to the Roman Catholic C! 
can share. We hold dear much in common 
Roman Catholic sisters and brothers. Togeth 
believe that the world and all who live in 
created by a God who loves the whole creatio: 


Sincerely yours, 


t 


(Signed) Russel Legge (Rev. Dr.), 
PresidentiG: Gr: 
(Signed) Donald W. Anderson (Rev. Dr.), 
General Secretary, C.C.C. 
(Signed) Edward W. Scott (Most Rev.), 
Primate, 
Anglican Church of Canada. 
(Signed) Vazken Keshishian (Rt. Rev.), 
Locum Tenens, Diocese of 
the Armenian Church of Canada. 
(Signed) Amy Saunders (Mrs. L.), 
President, Baptist Convention 
of Ontario and Quebec. 


An open letter from 


The Canadian Council of Churches 


ulated to the congregations in the churches and communions of the signatories. 


a Saviour Jesus Christ to rescue us from sin 
death. We share a common, mutually 
nized, baptism in Christ. All of us are called 
e Saviour to a new life of reconciliation and to 
‘for each other and all humankind. We 
her look for the day when Christ will reign 
a realm of humanity, peace and justice. 

hile confessing that we have at times been 
ing toward each other, nevertheless we thank 
that Canada has never suffered the extremes 
hatred, violence and inhumanity which 
lous intolerance can inflame. We rejoice that, 
re last twenty-five years especially, we have 
- much, nationally and locally, to bridge the 
n of mutual distrust which has separated the 
an Catholic Church from the ancient Chur- 
|of the East and the other Churches of the 
it. We are in friendly and trusting dialogue 
| each other; we together seek to proclaim to 
world around us a common account of the 
we share; we work together at many pressing 


| 

ned) W. Ray Miles (Rev.), 

| Executive Minister, 

| Christian Church 

| (Disciples of Christ) 

ined) M. A. Marcos, (Rev.), 

: Coptic Orthodox Church 
sned) Bishop Sotirios (His Grace), 
Bishop of Toronto (Canada), 
Greek Orthodox Church. 
yned) Robert Binhammer (Rev. Dr.), 
President, Lutheran Church 
of America — Canada Section 


issues of justice and human dignity. 

It is perfectly fitting, therefore, that we should 
rejoice with our Roman Catholic neighbours and 
friends, brothers and sisters in this important 
event in their lives. 

We ask you to pray Sunday by Sunday for all of 
us, that this occasion may help us to grow in true 
community with love and understanding for all, 
that the mind of the Creator may equip us to build 
a world of humanity, peace and beauty; for Pope 
John Paul, that the Holy Spirit may give him 
courage and wisdom to respond as a faithful pastor 
to those who look to him for leadership; for the 
Canadian Roman Catholic community, that its 
prayer for renewal and spiritual growth may be 
fulfilled: for those who bear the responsibility of 
preparation, that they may be given wisdom and 
grace. 

With this request for your prayers, we send our 
watmest greetings in Christ. 


(Signed) Donald C. MacDonald (Rev. Dr.), 
Moderator, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

(Signed) Will Kroon (Rev.), 
Reformed Church in America, 
Classis of Ontario. 

(Signed) Betty Polster, (Mrs.), 
Clerk, Canadian Yearly Meeting, 
Religious Society of Friends. 

(Signed) Clarke MacDonald, (Rev. Diy 
Moderator, United Church of Canada. 


a) 
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Part Two of a two-part series 


PRACTISING TOGETHER 
THE? PRESENCE OR-GOe 


Douglas Lowry 


D you have a pencil and piece of 

paper handy? Try to write, in 
twenty-five words or less, the purpose of 
your congregation. 

Sounds easy, until you try it. 

Add an eraser to your equipment; you 
will likely need it. Now try for a purpose 
or objective that fits your congregation, 
denomination and the total church of 
Jesus Christ on earth. Still in twenty-five 
words or less. 

An objective is a statement of what we 
most value. It gives us a standard against 
which we can measure particular goals, 
activities or attitudes; it helps us select 
among possibilities when we make deci- 
sions together. From time to time, 
wherever people work together, it is 
helpful to step back and check on the ob- 
jective. It is easy, in our world of 
specialization, to get caught up in detail, 
and lose a sense of direction. 

Any organization is stronger if it encourages all its 
people to have a part in a periodic review of the ob- 
jective and of its wording. There is a high price tag in 
leaving the job to ‘‘experts’’; the objective belongs to 
the experts and a lot of energy is lost trying to sell it 
to everyone else. And common folk, being endowed 
with common sense, usually won’t buy! In the 
church, fortunately, there are no experts to whom we 
would care to leave the job. It’s for all of us together. 

The purposes of this article are: (1) to look at the 
characteristics of a well-stated objective; and (2) to 
reflect on one statement (one among hundreds of 
good possibilities) which could be applied to a con- 
gregation, denomination, or the whole church on 
earth. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN OBJECTIVE 
(1) Simplicity ... A well-stated objective is short. 
Twenty-five words is actually too long. Technical 
words or jargon should be avoided. A good test — 
can a child memorize it easily? If so, there is hope 
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that adults and children alike will be able to apply it. 

(2) Depth ... As time goes on, will people find a 
richness in the objective? In the light of new cir- 
cumstances, does it encourage us to reflect and to 
search for new meaning? Simplicity and depth are 
not contradictory. The cross, the gospel and love 
each combine simplicity and depth. 

(3) Timelessness ... The objective should deal 
with the members’ most enduring values. In a sense, 
its accomplishment must remain just beyond our 
grasp; something toward which we reach, something 
that moves us together in one direction. 

(4) Breadth The objective should apply 
whenever and wherever people come together. For 
the church, we want an objective that guides when we 
come together to worship, to carry out a project, to 
be a court of the church, to have fellowship as the 
people of God. It should apply equally to the Sunday 
School class and to high-level discussions between 
denominations. 

(5) Toward unity ... The church is different things 


i) 
/ 


— a 


to different people. Some experience the church as a 
heritage and a way of life. For others, it is an instru- 
ment of social justice in a troubled world. Many use 
it as a fellowship that leads people into personal ex- 


| perience of the living Christ. In reality, the church is 
all of these things. A clear objective should help us to 
see our particular emphases within that perspective. 

It should contribute to the unity of the body of 
» Christ. 


(6) Vision ... An objective should lift people 


| above day-to-day routine, or better, help them to see 
' the routine contributing to something far greater 
- than themselves. Remember the two workmen at a 
~ church construction site. Asked what he was doing, 
_ the one said, ‘‘I am a stone mason.’’ The other said, 


‘<I am helping to build a cathedral!’’ The second man 
had the objective in mind. 

(7) Action ... Vision must be expressed through 
action. Isaiah, chapter 58, makes this point in terms 
of relieving oppression. If we act, ‘‘then if you call, 
the Lord will answer; if you cry to him, he will say, 
‘Here I am’.”’ 

(8) A spur to excellence ... An objective should 
stir us, not merely to seek excellence, but to persist in 
striving for it. The ancient Greeks had a maxim that 
‘genuine pleasure can be found only in the pursuit of 
excellence.’? A good, clear objective should help us 
to strive for excellence in all that we do together. 

Many different statements could have all these 
characteristics — simplicity, depth, timelessness, 
breadth; contributing to unity, vision, action, ex- 
cellence. 

Our choice of objective has a profound effect as 
time goes on. If we work together, agreed on an ob- 
jective, we will come to share a set of values. And if 
the objective is rich in meaning, our values and our 
efforts together will be that much more worthwhile. 

Again, I challenge you to take pencil and paper 
and work out a short statement of objective. Try to 
make it suitable for your congregation, denomina- 
tion and the total church. Once you have a statement, 
check it against the criteria above. Then read on. 


[= a simple objective for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The choice has been influenc- 


ed by three observations. 


(1) THE WELLSPRING OF PEACE 


Peace and the presence of God are closely linked. 
We see evidence that individual wholeness comes 
when nothing remains that is more important than 
the presence of God. The person who has finally 
come to terms with life and with God has learned that 
no lesser objective — no matter how good — can be 
allowed to get in the way of the thing that really mat- 
ters. Seeking happiness, seeking peace on earth, seek- 
ing healing or a better life for a child are all good 
things. But if an objective becomes more important 
to us than God himself, that objective IS our God. 


And that’s not good enough. 

When nothing is left that is more important than 
God himself, then there is a settled peace that 
nothing in this world can take away. 

If individual wholeness comes through getting 
life’s objectives straight, then there is reason to 
believe that corporate wholeness can come about in 
the same way. 


(2) BROTHER LAWRENCE 


There is a wealth of insight into Christian life in 
Brother Lawrence’s The Practice of the Presence of 
God. This eighteenth century monastery cook has a 
great deal to teach us in the late twentieth century. 
Some of his key insights: 

— that, whatever we do, we do for the love of 

God; 

— that greatness lies, not in the task that we do, 
but in the one for whom we do it; 

— that we take every opportunity to tell God of 
our love for him; 

— that we move in the direction of a simple hones- 
ty with God, losing, over time, our fear, and 
becoming willing to be ourselves in his presence; 

— that we leave the results of our labours in his 
hands, knowing we are called to faithfulness, 
not to success. 

Incidentally, if you want to read The Practice of 
the Presence of God, avoid the stilted older versions. 
One of the best current translations is that of E. M. 
Blaiklock (Thomas Nelson, 1981, paperback). Or for 
a simple and readable re-interpretation, try Closer 
Than a Brother by David Winter (Harold Shaw 
Publishers, Wheaton, 1971). 


(3) ESCAPE FROM INDIVIDUALISM 


The church is emerging from a centuries long 
preoccupation with individualist interpretations of 
Christian life. We have to learn that we are in life 
TOGETHER, that it is together that we can be the 
body of Christ, seeking, as a body, God’s rule in this 
world and God’s rule among us. 


T™ suggested objective is the six words of the ti- 
tle ... practising together the presence of God. 
We can guess at some of the long-term effects on 
shared values. Let’s touch on one area only. The 
manner of our being present to one another may take 
on qualities of God’s presence with us. In other 
words, the way God treats us should affect the ways 
we treat one another. 

If we are present to one another in the best sense, 
then we will: 
(a) Accept other persons or groups as they are. Ac- 
ceptance is based on the worth of the other person, as 
God sees that person. We are no longer free to write 
off persons who happen to disagree with us. Saint 
Paul says, ‘‘He is God’s servant, and God is well able 
to make him stand.’’ Therefore, if we practise 
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together the presence of God, there can be no rejects. 
(b) God is present to us as he listens, watches, seeks 
that which is of Christ in our lives. Therefore we 


must do the same. We must listen, watch, seek that — 


which is of Christ in one another. (It is a rare person 
indeed whose life shows absolutely nothing of God’s 
touch.) 

(c) To be present to one another is to call forth that 
which is good. If a person is not doing a job well, it is 
a signal to work together with that person to find out 
what God’s gift is to us through him or her. To be 
present to another person is to call forth that 
person’s gifts. There is always an air of expectancy. 
We encourage one another. God has something for 
us in and through you! 

If then we make it our objective to practise 
together the presence of God, we are more likely to 
treat one another with the same acceptance, the same 
looking for that which is good and of God, the same 
expectancy that God shows in his dealings with us. 


CONCLUSION 


We have looked at criteria for an objective. I have 
also suggested an objective for the church in all its 
work and worship. 

You are invited to improve upon it! 

The main thing is that we seek carefully for that 
one value that most binds us together, making us 
available to God for his purposes. 

If we cannot improve upon the objective, then let 
us get down seriously to doing something about it — 
measuring every action, word, attitude, goal, by this 
one measure. Does it help us to practise together the 
presence of God? 

A last thought. God wants to be free among us to 
do that which he most desires. What is that? Revela- 
tion 21:3-4. Now at last God has his dwelling among 
men! He will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself will be with them. He will 
wipe away every tear from their eyes. And he said, 
‘*Behold, I am making all things new...”’ 

Must we wait for heaven? Let’s do it now! 


O 


Dr. Lowry is Assistant to the minister at 
Bolton and Nashville Presbyterian Chur- 
ches, Ontario, Deputy Clerk to General 
Assembly and a Consultant in Corporate 
Planning. 
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\ \ / ithin recent years there has been a n 

change in the Order of Service for w 
used by many of our Presbyterian congregi 
Formerly, the offerings were received about mi 
through the service, and prior to the sermol 
more recent format calls for sub-divisions whic 
be designated respectively THE APPROACH 
sisting of the Call to Worship, an Invocation F 
a hymn of praise and the prayers of confessic 
supplication; THE WORD, during which s 
passages from the Psalms, the Old Testament a 
New Testament are read, and the sermon pre 
and THE RESPONSE, which includes ann 
ment of what the congregation plans to do in th 
ahead, the receiving of ‘‘tithes and offerings 
prayer of thanksgiving and intercession, a ¢ 
hymn and the benediction. 

In the reconstructed Order of Service, the of 
by being placed after the reading and preach 
the Word of God, is given its due recognit 
response, that is, a solemn yet joyful act of gré 
for the renewed assurance of our salvation. T 
quence is consistent with the spirit of the New 
ment, which abounds with such expressions as 
so loved the world that he gave his only be 
son...,’’ ‘‘who loved me and gave himself for 
‘‘as Christ loved us and gave himself for us..., 
‘No one can receive anything except what is 
him from heaven.”’ The point is that Christian 
has its origin and perpetuation in the circums 
that God gave first, and continues to give. Our 
then, is a grateful reflection of his boundless li 
ty. 

The question is often asked whether giving 
church is the only acceptable form of Ch 
stewardship. The answer must surely be ‘ 


rief inquiry into the 


are of Christian giving 


| sermonette on giving alms, and on prayer, as 
Hed in Matthew’s Gospel, begins with the 
3, ‘“‘Beware of practising your piety before 
”” Clearly, our Lord taught that providing for 
oor is an integral part of the religious commit- 
of those who would be his disciples. 

cchaeus, the tax collector who ‘sought to see 
Jesus was’’ understood that perfectly after the 
lontation between the two saying, ‘‘Behold, 
|, the half of my goods I give to the poor.’’ Even 
conclusive is our Lord’s parable of the sheep 
the goats (Matt.25). Do we truly wish to be his 
bles? To honour him with our gifts? Then feed 
hungry, assuage those who thirst, welcome the 
iger, clothe the naked and visit the sick. Why? 
luse ‘‘as you did it to one of the least of these my 
aren you did it to me.”’ 

hat, then, should be the extent of our Christian 
ardship? What proportion of our incomes or 
ls should we set aside for this purpose? The fact 
ithe New Testament does not tell us suggests that 
br the New Covenant in Jesus Christ the financial 
ardship of our resources is not a matter of the 
but of the Spirit. From our reading of the Old 
lament, we are familiar with the ‘‘tithe’’ (the 
1 part of one’s income consecrated to God). In 
! of the fact that the New Testament does not 
cribe tithing for members of the church, many 
sre Christians continue to do so. Others go even 
her: they regard the tithe as still belonging to 
., and only when the tithe has been fulfilled do 
‘begin to give from what is ‘‘their own.”’ 

1 the last analysis perhaps we have been looking 
*hristian stewardship ‘‘out of focus.’’? We have 
1 concerned largely with the /evel of stewardship 
yng our constitutents — how much? Jesus was in- 


terested in amounts only for what they told him 


about people and their motives. While he was sitting 
at table with Simon the Pharisee (Luke 7:36ff) “‘a 
woman, of the city, who was a sinner’’ entered and 
began to wet Jesus’ feet with her tears, wipe them 
with her hair and anoint them with ointment. Simon 
was appalled; so Jesus told him a parable of two deb- 
tors. In the story, one owed $100.00 and the other 
$10.00. The creditor forgave both debts because 
neither debtor could pay. The amounts were of 
secondary importance; the critical question was one 
of love, and even Simon realized it. Similarly, the 
sins of ‘“‘the woman who was a sinner’ were forgiven 
— not because of what she had done — but because, 
as indicated by her gift, ‘‘she loved much’’ and was 
grateful. It may be that we Presbyterians have been 
unduly anxious about sums per se, to the exclusion of 
our concern for people. 

Jesus once told a story which has come down to us 
as the parable of the unjust steward. He Said ne at 
then you have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will entrust you with the true riches’’ 
(i.e. the gospel)? Do these words have a bearing on 
our present situation? Is it possible that the true 
riches are slipping from our grasp, rendering our 
witness to the grace of God largely ineffective? No 
one can answer these questions with complete 
assurance; but the questions must be asked. In a 
decade devoted to ‘‘church growth’’ we are not even 


holding our own. 


Paul (2 Cor. 8) tells a delightfully refreshing story 
of the churches in Macedonia which, having ‘‘first 
given themselves to the Lord’’ gave liberally and 
‘‘(begged) us earnestly for the favour of taking part 
in the relief of the saints.’’ In the following chapter 
he comments on the responsibilities of the Corin- 
thians in the light of the generosity of the Macedo- 
nians saying, ‘‘The point is this: that he who sows 
sparingly will also reap sparingly, and he who sows 
bountifully will also reap bountifully.”’ 

The population of Canada in 1926 — the year after 
the historic decision was made — was 9,389,693 of 
whom 163,374 were registered Presbyterians. Fifty- 
six years later, in 1982, with the population hovering 
between 24 and 25 million, the Presbyterians 
numbered 163,474. Truly, our communion has 
reaped ‘‘sparingly.”’ 

Is it our gratitude that is at fault? O 


Dr. Cochrane is a retired Presbyterian 
minister now residing in Kitchener, On- 
tario. 
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A Living Faith 


A report on the New Statement of Faith 


Stephen Hayes 


I 1981 the General Assembly authorized the 

preparation of a new statement of faith for 
our church. In the autumn of that year a committee 
was formed by authority of General Assembly, and 
work began under the direction of the Committee on 
Church Doctrine. Near the end of 1982, after many 
meetings and much consultation, it was agreed to 
send a draft of the new statement, called A Living 
Faith, to the church for study and report. The 
printed text was available in early February, 1983 
with responses to be submitted by the end of that 
year. ' 

The New Statement of Faith Committee has 
studied the numerous replies and through the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine is submitting a revised 
version to the General Assembly this June. The 
Assembly will be asked to receive it as an acceptable 
statement of faith useful for worship and study. 

Virtually all the changes made are in response to 
comments from our church. Of the many replies 
received, fewer than 10% asked for rejection of the 
document. Most found it generally acceptable but 
asked for certain changes. In addition, many verbal 
comments were received, most of which were over- 
whelmingly approving and many of which were along 
the lines of ‘‘It’s about time our church had a state- 
ment like this!’’ 

The revised statement is the result of the most 
careful consultation at all levels of our church and is 
one that has endeavoured to listen to the voice of the 
church. The fact that not everyone will like it, and 
that a few may loudly proclaim against it, does not 
alter the fact that we have every reason to believe it 
will be enthusiastically received by the vast majority 
of our people and that it will indeed find its way into 
both the worship and study of our church. 

The style of the new statement whereby each line 
normally expresses but one thought, and in the 
language kept simple and direct, has won approval 
from most readers. Some ministers have already used 
the statement in worship and have expressed ap- 
preciation for both style and content. While we have 
made generous use of other Reformed confessions 
past and present, the statement is basically an expres- 
sion of our Canadian Presbyterian ethos while re- 
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maining in continuity with our Reformed heritage. If | 
approved, the new statement will be the first such | 
document from our church. Many of us believe that 
it is time we made such an expression of belief and 
would be dismayed if we displayed a lack of capacity 
to do so. 


Changes 

Some readers will particularly want to know what 
changes the new version has made to the first draft. 

For a complete picture one will have to see the new 
draft circulated prior to the General Assembly this 
year. Dozens of changes have been made, virtually all 
a direct result of comments received. 

We now have a section on Ministry with material 
from the first draft re-written and expanded. We 
have added a section on the Sacraments (in addition 
to sections on Baptism and Holy Communion), here 
following the model of The Westminster Confession 
of Faith. We have entirely re-written the chapter on 
Our Hope in God to make it flow better and to 
sharpen the expression of thought. One minister said 
of the revision: ‘‘It sings.’’ We think he’s right and 
hope the church agrees! We have broken chapter two 
into several smaller sections for clarity of thought. 
Instead of God Made Us we now have Our Creation, 
Our Calling, Our Care for the World. We then tried 
to connect the section on sin with our failure to live 
up to the purpose of our creation. 

Some who wrote expressed disagreement with 
5.1.3, a section dealing with the relation of the 
church to the Bible. The new 5.1.3 now reads: 

Both Old and New Testaments were written within 

communities of faith and accepted as Scripture by 

them. Those who seek to understand the Bible 
need to stand within the church and listen to its 
teaching. 

Our concern here is not to suggest that the church 
does not itself need to be judged by the Bible — we 
make that abundantly clear earlier (‘‘It is the stan- 
dard of all doctrine/ by which we must test any word 
that comes to us/ from church, world, or inner ex- 
perience’’) — but to protest against rampant in- 
dividualism, the Achilles heel of Protestantism, a 
process that sometimes gives outsiders the impression 
that we really don’t know what we’re doing? As 
1 Timothy 3:15 says, it is the church that is the 
‘pillar and bulwark of truth.’’ It is entirely ap- 


propriate that a statement of faith give recognition to 
| this fact. 


| | nlike The Westminster Confession of Faith 
the new statement has sections on God the 
Holy Spirit and on the mission of the church. These 
inclusions have met with general approval. Why 
should we not affirm with utter clarity the work of 
the Holy Spirit and the mission of the church? A few 
| changes have been made in these two sections chiefly 
|} to amplify the work of the Holy Spirit. The section 
- on mission continues, of course, to affirm that Jesus 
| Christ is ‘‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life’’ and that 
| “We feel compelled to share this good news.”’ 
| Though some questioned having a section on 
- Doubt and Our Mission and Unbelief in a statement 
_ of faith, many others felt strongly that here especially 
_ the document succeeded in touching people. It is the 
- inclusion of such material, combined with the ringing 
affirmation of the basics of the faith, that in large 
part accounts for the warm reception of the docu- 
ment. Even after an initial distribution to all 
ministers, Presbyterian Publications sold over 6,000 
copies. Many readers feel that the statement is deeply 
in contact with them and their needs and not floating 
above them, theologically correct, but impervious to 
their situation in life. For these reasons we have re- 
tained these sections. 

On further reflection we agreed with our critics 
who were unhappy with what we said about sexuali- 
ty. The new draft now reads: 

We have been made male and female 

for our mutual help, comfort, and joy, 

Our creation as sexual beings 

is God’s loving purpose for us. 

We are dependent on each other and 

as men and women, need one another in all of life. 

As already mentioned, the last chapter has been re- 
written and now begins with these words: 

God has prepared for us 

things beyond our imagining. 

Our hope is for a renewed world 

and for fullness of life in the age to come. 

As Jesus taught us, we pray: 

‘‘Thy kingdom come.”’ 

Our conviction is that the new statement is pro- 
foundly biblical, deeply in touch with people today, 
and yet at the same time an expression of the ancient 
faith of the Church in general and the Reformed 
Church in particular. While some have found the 
document too conservative — our harshest critic ac- 
cused us of ‘‘fundamentalist ravings’? — others have 
not found it conservative enough. However, the ma- 
jority approve it and receive it with gladness and joy. 
Any document that goes on for twenty pages, as does 


A Living Faith, will inevitably attract some negative ~ 


comment. We have heard of the statement being used 
gratefully in both conservative and non-conservative 
circles and are not surprised that this is so. From the 
very beginning it was intended as a document that 


unites rather than divides our church. 

All meetings of the Statement of Faith Committee 
began and ended with prayer. The work on it has 
constantly sought the guidance and the blessing of 
God with the expression of hope that what resulted 
would redound to his glory. We felt strongly that we 
must link doxology, the praise of God, with affirma- 
tion of faith to further this end. Here, too, many 
have said how much they appreciated this aspect of 
the work. 

Our hope is that the General Assembly will grant 
approval of the statement this June and that from 
there it will go on to become a living document ex- 
pressing a living faith, one that captures the hearts 
and the minds of the readers and is used for the glory 
of God. O 


Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., a member 
of the Committee on Church Doctrine 
and The New Statement of Faith Commit- 
tee. 
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@ Senior Citizen self care residence 

@ Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

® Private furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

@ All meals served 

@ Housekeeping services 

@ Registered nurse daily, doctor on call 


Write or visit: 1140 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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Walter McLean, M.P., and Douglas 
Roche, M.P., made the trip to China as" 
part of an initiative to the middle power — 
leaders which was carried out by the 
Parliamentarians for World Order 
(P. W.O.) over several months. The in- 
itiative urged the middle power leaders to 
press the super powers to work seriously 
towards disarmament. : 


D uring our visit to China in 
August of 1983, we saw 
scenes of the renewed life of Chris- 
tianity that have remained vivid in 
our minds. 

On a Sunday morning in Har- 
bin, capital of the northernmost 
province of Heilonjiang, we and 
our wives, Eva Roche and Barbara 
McLean, went to the Christian 
Church which was re-opened in 
1980 following the religious 
persecution of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

By chance, the ordination of two 
ministers was being conducted by 
the Moderator of the Synod of the 
Christian Church of the Province 
of Heilonjiang, Rev. Suen Yas 
Zhong, assisted by two ministers. 
Some 800 parishioners filled the 
church, overflowing into the cour- 
tyard. They sang hymns, beginning 
with ‘‘The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,’’ and recited the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer with en- 
thusiasm. 

A particularly touching moment came when the 
three ministers, in the historic reformed church tradi- 
tion, jointly laid their hands on the head of each ordi- 
nand in a ceremony that is familiar to Christians all 
over the world. Later, eleven elders, including two 
women, were formally ordained and commissioned 
to serve as lay ministers throughout the far-flung 
province. It is interesting to note that one of the new 
elders was a Korean. 

We found the service to be a genuine affirmation 
of the principle of the faith that had been pent up 
during the decade of the Cultural Revolution. This 
release of emotion was particularly evident at the 
6.00 p.m. Eucharistic Service. Again, the church was 
jammed. The intensity of the prayer, noticeable in 
the voices of the people, was remarkable. During the 
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Communion Service, when the elements of bread and 
wine were being distributed, we noticed a number of. 
people sobbing — as if the access to the sacraments 
after years of deprivation was all too intense an ex- 
perience. We have never felt the sheer desire to ex- 
press faith as strongly as in that church. 


Receiving Communion ourselves, sharing the 
fullness of the faith in that community, was a high 
point of our visit. Christianity is only in a tiny 
minority in China, but the working of the Spirit in 
fanning the flame of belief is evident for all to see. 

Outside, we met a 77-year-old man, Han Yu-shu, 
who had been taught English by the late Rev. Dr. Ted 
Johnson, a Canadian Presbyterian minister who 
served in Manchuria in the 1930s. Through the dark 
years, Han Yu-Shu maintained his Christian faith 


Mr. McLean spoke with 77-year-old Han Yu-shu, who 
was taught English by the late Rev. Dr. Ted Johnson, 
missionary in Manchuria during the 1930’s. 
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privately and now rejoices in the renewed open 
manifestation. 

It is this renewal of Christianity in China that one 
of its modern pioneers, Bishop K.H. Ting, calls ‘‘a 
sort of laboratory on behalf of world Christianity.”’ 
The key to the new development is the ‘‘Three-Self 
Movement”’ in which the Christian churches adhere 
to policies of self-reliance in finance (no funding 
from foreign organizations), self-reliance in 
organization (no structural connections with overseas 
churches), and self-reliance in preaching (no accep- 
tance of foreign jurisdiction). 

The object of these three policies is to dispel 
forever the idea that Christianity is a ‘‘foreign 
religion.’’ Shortly after taking power in 1949, the 
Chinese communists began a long campaign to drive 


Walter McLean and Douglas Roche 


out foreign missionaries because they identified 
Christianity as ‘‘an agent of imperialism.’’ The ex- 
tremes of the Cultural Revolution, which started in 
1967, drove all religion underground. And it is only 
now, in the present modernization programme, that 
religion is allowed to surface. Last year, China’s con- 
stitution was liberalized to remove support for the 
propagation of atheism and to allow ‘‘normal 
religious . activities.”” Communist ideology still 
regards religion as a feudal remnant, incompatible 
with social progress. But it is the new element of 
freedom that counts most with Christian leaders, 
who have suffered so much in the past quarter- 
century. 

The Rev. Yin Jizeng, Chairman of the Three-Self 
Patriotric Association of the Protestant Churches of 
Beijing, told us that 600 Protestant churches have 
now been re-opened throughout China. Ecumenism 
has now taken hold and churches have dropped their 
denominational characteristics, calling themselves 
simply ‘‘Christian.’”? There are 70 students in the 
Nanking Seminary, attached to the University of 
Nanking and under the direction of Bishop Ting. 
This work is receiving the highest priority because of 
the advanced age of ministers (in Beijing only three 
of nine ministers are under 70). 

The Rev. Ying showed us his church, a sturdy 
stone building built by the Methodists in 1860, that iS 
filled on Sundays and used as a community centre 
during the week. The church was re-opened only last 
Christmas. It needs a sprucing up but the minister 
doesn’t mind; his attention is on keeping up with the 
development of Three-Self Christian ecumenism. 

We also visited Bishop Fu Tieshan, head of the 
Catholic Church in Beijing and an ecumenical part- 
ner of Bishop Ting’s in the administration of the 
Three-Self Movement. For Bishop Fu, one of 40 
Chinese bishops in the Patriotic Catholic Church, the 
problems are even tougher because of the estrange- 
ment of the Patriotic Catholics from the Vatican. 

The Vatican has insisted on retaining the power to 
appoint Chinese bishops — which the Chinese 
government rejects as a continuation of the foreign 
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domination of Christianity in China. For the Roman 
Catholic Church, however, the Pope is the centre of 
the administration, and a way has not been found to 
resolve this jurisdictional dispute. The problem is 
compounded by the fact that the Vatican recognizes 
Taiwan and not the People’s Republic of China. 

There is no doubt that the Catholic bishops of 
China are valid bishops; but the Vatican holds that 
they are not licit. Bishop Fu desires union with 
Rome, and maintains informal contacts with Cana- 
dian bishops. But he considers that the overtures 
made by the Chinese Catholics have been rebuffed by 
the Curia, the administrative government of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The Chinese Catholic leadership is meticulous in 
its adherence to the liturgy and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church universal, even to the extent 
of retaining the old Latin Mass. Bishop Fu told us 
that about 200 Catholic churches have béen re- 
opened, and the devotion of parishioners has been 
widely noted in China. 

Both Bishop Fu and Bishop Ting attended a uni- 
que seminar in Montreal, in 1981, sponsored by the 
Canada-China programme of the Canadian Council 
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TED JOHNSON MEMORIAL FUND 


1984 EXCHANGE WITH THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NIGERIA 


With the support from Presbyterian individuals and 
congregations in Canada, the Trustees of the Fund are 
pleased to announce the 1984 Johnson Exchange with the 
Presbyterian Church in Nigeria. 

1) the nominee of the PCN is Dr. Mfon Edyang Ekpa. Dr. Ekpa is 
a medical doctor, married, a member of Lagos Church. She plans 
to be in Canada from March to June 1984. She will be hosted by 
Presbyterian physicians and friends in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Waterloo, Ottawa and Montreal. 

2) the Fund invites nominations and applications for a return visit 
by a Canadian Presbyterian to Nigeria for a period of 6-12 weeks, 
some time between September 1984 and March 1985, at a date 
mutually acceptable for the applicant and the Presbyterian 
Church in Nigeria. 

Living expenses and travel will be underwritten by the Fund. The 
purpose of the fellowship is to enable a Canadian Presbyterian to 
observe the life and work of the Presbyterian Church in Nigeria 
with emphasis on education, health care, or congregational life. 


Direct applications or enquiries to: 

The Secretary Rev. C.R. Talbot 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1111 


Deadline: May 18, 1984 
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Back row: Mr. McLean (left) and Mr. Roche. 
Front row: Four Chinese ministers. 


of Churches. The two leaders spoke movingly of the 
tremendous job of rebuilding Christianity in China 
so that the Chinese too can ‘‘bear witness to the good 
news of Jesus Christ.’’ They thanked Christians 
abroad for their understanding and support of the 
Three-Self Movement. ‘‘This good will, this care, 
this prayer, is the present-day embodiment of the 
best in the missionary tradition,’’ said Bishop Ting. 

Despite their requests to be left to do the job 
themselves in China, continued attempts have been 
made by outside Christians to penetrate into China in 
disregard of Chinese national sovereignty. Those 
who attempt to smuggle Bibles into China are actual- 
ly hurting the efforts of the local Chinese. 

Of course, the full resolution of the universal ques- 
tion of how to balance the global nature of Chris- 
tianity with national policies inside China is still to be 
worked out. But for the moment, as we saw 
ourselves, tiny candles lit throughout China are 
throwing a new light on age-old Christianity. 4 


Walter McLean is an ordained 
Presbyterian minister and M.P. for the 
riding of Waterloo, Ontario, and Interna- 
tional Treasurer of P.W.O. 


Douglas Roche, M.P. for the riding of 
Edmonton South, Alberta, has recently 
announced his intention not to run again 
so that he can devote himself to the issues 
of disarmament and development. Mr. 
Roche is International Chairman of 
P.W.O. 


Money and the need for forgiveness 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Donald C. MacDonald 


D ear Editor, 
Although it was agreed 


‘that I should do no_ overseas 
_ travelling as Moderator this year, I 
_ have had two trips out of Canada 
in connection with my relationship 
' to the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. In January, I attended a 
week of meetings of the Caribbean 
and North American Area Alliance 
| of Reformed Churches at Havana 
and Matanzas, in Cuba. In 
February, I attended a meeting in 
Cairo, Egypt, of the Executive of 
_the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. After serving for 15 
years as General Secretary of that 
body, Dr. Edmond Perret was ap- 
pointed to another S-year term. 
The Rev. Aldo Comba, Secretary 
of the Department on Co- 
operation and Witness, plans to 
return to the ministry of the 
Waldensian Church, Italy, and the 
Rev. Alan P.F. Sell is completing 
the first year of his 5-year term as 
Secretary of the Department of 
Theology. The cloud hanging over 
the meetings was the report that 
the General Council meeting in Ot- 
tawa in 1982 had a deficit of 
365,921 Swiss Francs more than 
expected, and operations in 1983 
showed a deficit of 67,000 Swiss 
Francs. It seems regrettable that 
70,000,000 members of the World 
Alliance cannot afford to finance 
the valuable things the Alliance is 
doing to support many worthwhile 
projects for Christianity around 
the world in these days. 
I am writing this having just 
returned from a meeting of the 
| Board of Congregational Life. 
Again, we were concerned that this 
| Board, which has been made 
| responsible for looking after so 
many projects that have been 
assigned to it (and some others that 
seem to fall to them because other- 
| wise they would not be done) has 


not enough funds to employ per- 
sonnel to do these jobs. 

As I write, I am planning to at- 
tend some meetings of the Board 
of World Mission, and I expect we 
shall again be struggling with op- 
portunities to advance the 
Kingdom in a world that may not 
wait much longer for us to deliver, 
with more telling results, the 
gospel of reconciliation and peace. 

So I turn to one of my favourite 
books over these 40 years of my 
ministry — the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly 
(latest edition, 1983). On Page 710 
I find some figures which I used 
without computer — just the 
arithmetic I learned in a very poor 
country school house in Pictou 
Co., N.S. I found that in 1982, on 
a average, each member in our 
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For further information, contact: 

Sheila Morrison Schools 

RR. 2 

Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0. 

Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 
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church gave | cent per day to the 
Budget Funds of our church. May 
God forgive us! 


Deed Maal ane 


P.S. Please! I request no one write 
to the Editor that I should have 
pointed out that the ‘‘average 
church member’’ gives 57 cents a 
day to all purposes. May God 
forgive us for that too! 

D.C.M. 
P.P.S. If someone is compelled to 
write asking why I did not lower 
the deficit by staying home from 
Cairo, I will be glad, because I am 
trying to figure out the proper 
answer for that one too. 

D.C.M. 


MORRISON CONTRACTING 
Additions, renovations, general carpen- 
try. Plans and permit. Contact 298-6914 
or 746-2625 for all your home and office 
improvements. 


TALISMAN FREELANCE WRITERS 
Box 59, Fenwick, Ontario LOS 1C0 
— We're Canada-wide! — 
You'll like our comprehensive 
WRITER’S GUIDE — $3. 


BIBLE SOCIETY SUNDAY — MAY 6, 1984 


All across Canada, Christian congregations and 
individuals will mark Sunday, May 6, 1984 witha 
special emphasis on — and a special offering for — 
the Bible Societies’ world-wide work of Scripture 


translation, production and distribution... for which 
we say MANY, MANY THANKS! 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 


(416) 757-4171 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Celebrating Communion 


In the Presbyterian Church is 
there a prescribed or preferred 
form for our Communion Service 
or is it free to the minister’s 
preference? 


It is the session’s responsibility 
to oversee the ‘‘forms and modes”’ 
of public worship. In my opinion, 
no minister should initiate major 
changes in public worship unless 
he is supported in them by the ses- 
sion. Many sessions and congrega- 
tions, however, give their minister 
much latitude in experimenting 
with new forms of worship and ap- 
pear to be open to fresh breezes of 
the Spirit. There are, after all, 
many different variations that can 
be played upon the basic themes of 
worship which have been culled 
from scripture and have been 
hallowed by tradition. As the 
preface to the Book of Common 
Order notes, ‘‘Liberty in the Spirit 
includes both the right to use and 
the right to do without’’ certain 
liturgical practices. I mean, in how 
many congregations do we still 
give ‘‘the holy kiss’’? 

It thus follows that the Sacra- 
ment of Communion is not totally 
immune from being celebrated in a 
variety of ways. You will no doubt 
discover, however, that on the 
whole, Presbyterian congregations 
follow a basic form and order 
which is rooted in scripture as well 
as in the traditions of the Church 
Catholic. 

There are certain aspects of the 
Communion Service which can not 
and must not be neglected nor 
changed. I feel that the Fencing of 
the Table, the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, the prayer which rejoices in 
the Communion of Saints and, of 
course, the words which Jesus used 
as he instituted the Sacrament, fall 
into that category. 

From there on in, however, 
practices vary. I have attended ser- 
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vices at which each communicant 
broke off a piece from a common 
loaf. In our own congregation we 
still use the now traditional cubes. 
In some smaller churches, or when 
the group is of manageable size, 
the members will gather around 
the Table and share in closer 
physical fellowship the eating of 
the bread and the partaking from a 
common cup. Some congregations 


‘“‘Our forms of 
worship must afise 
out of the 
scriptural witness 
...assist us in 
our understanding 
of the content 
of worship.”’ 


follow the format of the Commu- 
nion Service as outlined in the 
Book of Common Order to the 
very last detail (and a magnificent 
service it is!). In some churches the 
minister and elders first partake 
and then the people, whereas in 
many others, minister and elders 
are served last. It is in areas such as 
these that there is great latitude 
and some divergence in practice. 
Our forms of worship must arise 
out of the scriptural witness. They 
should assist us in our understan- 
ding of the content of worship. I’d 
like to think that everything we do 
in the service is meaningful and 
that we have a reason for doing 
what we do. The scriptural witness 
and the traditions of the Church 
Catholic can provide those 
regulating principles which enable 


us to keep away from the chaos of 
supposedly spontaneous im- 
provisations and innovations. 
There is a great danger in public 
worship in the desire to be 
manipulative and cute, with the 
focus more on the 
“‘entertainment”’ of the worship- 
per than on the glory of the God 
we worship. And although the 
preaching of the Word is the 
centre-piece of our historical tradi- 
tions in worship, let us never 
dismiss all the other aspects of our 
liturgy as ‘‘the preliminaries.’’ The 
service we offer to God should be 
an integrated whole. 

I would conclude by answering 
the first part of your question with 
a general affirmative and the latter 
part in the negative. 


If an elder transfers from the 
membership of one Presbyterian 
congregation to another, what are 
his responsibilities to his former 
congregation and his respon- 
sibilities to his new congregation? 


The elder’s official respon- 
sibilities to his former congrega- 
tion cease upon transfer. He (or 
she) is no longer a member nor an 
elder there. Although he has been 
ordained to his office for life, he 
will not be able to carry out the 
duties of the eldership in his new 
congregation until such time the 
people call him to ‘‘active 
service.’’ He is then inducted and 
becomes a member of session. His 
responsibilities to his new con- 
gregation prior to his election and 
induction into the eldership are 
therefore those of any member in 
good standing of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 

O 


| The Valley of the Verdict 


by John N. Gladstone. G.R. Welch 
Co. Ltd., Publishers, Burlington, Ont. 
1982. 144 pp. $8.95. 


All Saints and all Sorts 

_ by John N. Gladstone. Lancelot Press, 
_ Hantsport; N.S. 1982. 110 pp. 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
- Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Within recent weeks a _ local 


| publisher complained to me that he 


would like to publish inspirational 


literature, but unfortunately the 


public will not buy today the kind 


of books it bought even twenty 


years ago. He spoke of books of 
sermons. ‘‘No one,”’ he said, ‘‘can 
sell a book of sermons — except to 
his or her friends, who might buy it 
out of affection for the author.’’ 
That judgment may be accurate 


| for most books of sermons, but it 
| is not true for these volumes of ser- 


mons by Dr. John Gladstone. Dr. 
Gladstone is the minister of 
Yorkminster Park Baptist Church, 
that absolutely splendid church in 
the heart of Toronto: He has been 
in his present congregation for 
almost twenty years, during which 
time he has more than maintained 
the record of preaching excellence 
set by his predecessors. 

The Valley of the Verdict, a 
phrase taken from Joel 3:14, is a 
volume of sermons whose purpose 
it is to confront the listener /reader 
with the necessity of a decision for 
or against the Lord of all life. Dr. 
Leonard Griffith, who wrote the 
foreword to this volume, describes 
these sermons as ‘‘models of 
homiletical excellence’? which 
could ‘‘...serve as a_ refresher 
course for any preacher whose 
skills have become stale.’’ These 
sermons are as effective when read 
as they must have been when 


| preached. 


How often have you found 
yourself reading a volume of ser- 
mons from beginning to end, and 
then rereading it again, one ser- 
mon at a time? I will be surprised if 
this is not your experience with 
these two books. 

These volumes are inexpensive. 


If you are a preacher, they may 
well be the most helpful books you 
will buy this year in the area of 
preaching. If you listen to sermons 
and find that sometimes you ques- 
tion the value of preaching, these 
are sermons to restore your faith in 
what preaching can be. And 
whoever you are, here are sermons 
to challenge, comfort, and inspire 
you for a long time to come. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie is a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


“To All Our Children’? — The 
Story Of The Post-war Dutch Im- 
migration To Canada. 

by Albert Vander Mey. Published by 
Paideia Press, Jordan Station, On- 
tario. 512 pages. Softcover: $19.50; 
hardcover — $29.50 

Reading through a book like this 
— a collection of stories of ex- 
periences and happenings — is a 
task which should not be done in a 
hurry. Unless one experienced the 
emigration and immigration pro- 
cess it would be difficult fully to 
appreciate what took place. 

Some of the stories border on 
the embarrassing, involving per- 
sonal habits; others create the im- 
pression that the person involved 
laid on the facts a bit heavily. But 
then again, life in the late forties 
and early fifties was different 
altogether when compared with to- 
day. 

The section ‘‘Keeping the Faith’’ 
does give a most fair account of 
what happened on the level of 
church life, although an aspect of 
spiritual arrogance seems to sur- 
face on the part of many at that 
time. This chapter, and some other 
accounts as well, do indeed prove 
that many ministers and congrega- 
tions in the Presbyterian and 
United Churches welcomed par- 
ticipation in their church life. It 
also gives account of a good 
percentage of the total number of 
new immigrants taking part in the 
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established church life — be it Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic. But the 
complexities of Dutch reasoning in 
these matters were of no great help 
in bridging the gap; for example, 
the insistence on their own way of 
interpretation of the church’s role 
in life. 

One must have great respect for 
the (Dutch) ministers and priests 
who guided these recent arrivals 
through their first steps in this 
great country. They must also have 
shaken their heads in disbelief and 
wonderment many a time. 

Clearly, if any credit is deserved, 
it should go to the women of that 
time, who obviously had to take 
the brunt of the hardness of life: 
mothers who had to cope with 
young children and their problems, 
grown children and their pro- 
blems, husbands who had their 
own ideas of what immigration 
was all about, and the trauma of 
making a new life in a new and 
often difficult environment. 

Reference is made to the fact 
that the presence of the Christian 
Reformed Church has contributed 
to the stability of their segment of 
society: no doubt it has, but no 
more than any other church 
denomination; and in some 
respects, the CRC has caused more 
division than any other church af- 
filiation. An in-depth follow-up on 
the religious aspects would certain- 
ly be a most valuable addition. 

Most interesting is the section of 
accomplishments by many over the 
years past who assimilated into the 
mainstream of Canadian life. They 
stand out in the professions, 
business, arts, and public office. A 
very proud record indeed. 

Whether this book will appeal to 
the third generation of Canadians 
of Dutch descent is a question 
which cannot be answered readily. 
Many of the second generation will 
have some difficulty reading the 
book without prejudice. However, 
this difficulty cannot be attributed 
to the efforts of the author or the 
publisher. In the Preface, no 
claims are made as to any ex- 
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clusiveness, although a more 
elaborate account of how city im- 
migrants got along would have 
been an asset. 

A challenge it must have been 
for the author to put together this 
monumental piece of history, in 
such a short time, from idea to 
reality. 

Equally impressive is the superb 
quality of the book itself — an at- 
tractive dust jacket, excellent bin- 
ding, and well adorned with many 
excellent photographs. 

Jan Visser 
Mr. Visser emigrated from The Netherlands 
to Canada during September, 1951. Today 


he is an elder at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Bowmanville, Ontario. 


In Search of Your British and Irish 
Roots 

by Angus Baxter. MacMillan of 
Canada, Toronto, 1982. 304 pages. 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. $17.95. 

The author is a Canadian who 
lives in Lakefield, Ontario. He is a 
member of the Society of 
Genealogists of London, England 
and the Ontario Genealogical 
Society, and has 30 years ex- 
perience in that field. 

To trace your ancestors, as 
many are interested in doing, 
Angus Baxter advises starting right 
here in Canada before rushing off 
overseas. He tells exactly how that 
is done, and illustrates the method 
by his personal experience. The fif- 
teen chapters in the book cover 
every angle: and the sources of 
records, parish and state, in every 
part of the United Kingdom. There 
is a chapter on Mormon records, 
one on wills, and a helpful chapter 
on preparing a family history. If 
you wish to trace your English, 
Welsh, Scottish or Irish ancestors, 
start with this authoritative 
volume. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Dr. Rayner is assistant minister of St. An- 


drew’s Church, Toronto and editor 
emeritus of this magazine. 
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college, or assumed motivation of 
the opposite party are not only 
distasteful, but are unlikely to ad- 
vance any understanding of the 
issues. Such arguments are irrele- 
vant, divisive, and are likely only 
to encourage retaliation in kind. 

I would therefore suggest that in 
future, when articles of the tenor 
of Mr. Brownlee’s attack (found at 
page 28 of the March, 
Record) on the sixteen students 
who petitioned General Assembly 
calling for an end to O.M. ap- 
pointments are submitted, the 
editor return the article to the 
sender with the request that the 
author restrict his argument to the 
issues. 

I might add that I am a lay per- 
son without particularly strong 
feelings about the issue of O.M. 
appointments, but I am somewhat 
incensed by the tone of the article 
as a whole and in particular I 
found the remarks at the bottom 
of page 30 to be offensive, inap- 
propriate and unfair. Articles of 
this sort are below the standard 
one is entitled to expect of a na- 
tional church magazine. 

John Strung, 
Pickering, Ont. 


On baptism 
(You were asking? Nov. ’83) 

The questions on baptism will 
always be with us. Perhaps because 
they were poorly answered by the 
early church, as were most ques- 
tions that were fundamentally 
unimportant yet caused division. 
We believe in the baptism of in- 
fants and believers and have yet to 
see that the one mode produced a 
more superior product than the 
other. 

I have admiration for the adult 
who wants to publicly express faith 
by baptism, but would question 
the motive if pride of intellect 
would cause disdain of the baptism 
of others. Quoting Dr. McLelland 
in his March article on Zwingli, 
‘‘He had to fight...against the 
Anabaptists (rebaptisers), who put 
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too much weight on their own | 


faith, and on their difference from 


i 
| 
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other Christians.’’ The absence of | 


these people from a baptism ser- 
vice shouldn’t be of great concern; 
there will be many members miss- 
ing for even less 
reasons. 

The question of which children 
to baptise always produced 
disagreement among the elders, 
but everyone’s opinion was 
respected. There is the ‘‘Suffer the 
little children’? syndrome, the 
committed Christian relatives, 


significant | 


usually grandparents, etc. While 


we would never consider a blanket 
‘‘Bless them all’’ decision, we 
would consider each case by its 
merits. If we erred, we erred in 
Christian Spirit. It seems to me 
that the key questions to the 
parents are, ‘‘Do you believe in 
Jesus,’ and ‘‘Do you want your 
child baptised into his Church.”’ 
Sometimes the Spirit speaks to 
these parents about their own bap- 
tism and they return. Again, we 
believe in the baptism of believers 
and their children. What do you 
say to devout grandparents who 
want to nurture the child in the 
faith? 

E. MacDonald, 


Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. I enjoyed Barsanuphius and 


your March editorial. I, too, 
believe there are valid reasons; A 
Living Faith promises to develop 
some smoke; there could be cracks 
in the foundation. I am looking 
forward to the feature-length arti- 
elé; 


The March editorial 


I read with interest your March 
issue of The Record. What follows 
is my off the cuff, rambling reac- 
tion to your editorial and the issue 
in general. 

As someone who has lived in 
southern and northern Ontario, 
Alberta and now Quebec, I con- 
clude that a major problem for the 
church (as well as Canada) is what 
I term ‘‘alienation from the 
centre’’ of the east and the west 
and the north from the south. 
Thus there are political separatist 
movements in Alberta, northern 


| Ontario, Quebec and New- 


foundland. 
I think that there is a central 
Canada, southern Ontario men- 


| tality which considers Toronto- 


Ottawa to be the centre of the 
world from which you fall off the 
edge if you go north of Barrie. 


_ Thus, I essentially agree with Tom 


_ Brownlee’s article on O.M. ap- 
- pointments. 


I agree that there is growing 
alienation and distrust between 


| church offices and the people. If 
| more ministers and lay people 
| visited ‘‘Wynford’’ it would help. 


If church office staff visited the 
periphery of the country to spend 


| time listening to the lay people, 


ever) 


and not just flying in and out for a 
meeting of ministers, they would 


| better understand what is happen- 
| ing or not happening in the church. 
| How long has it been since some 


church office staff have served (if 
in non-southern Ontario 
charges? 

I also agree with your view that 
some people in national and 
ecumenical positions are left of 
centre and that the laity are conser- 
vative for the most part. There are 
times when here in Montreal, I feel 
that liberation theology, the 
preferential option for the poor, 
and anti-capitalist, anti- 
corporation views are being shoved 
down my throat. 

I believe that we are called to 
minister to all the people and that 
includes those Presbyterians who 
are executives of oil companies and 
banks, as well as the poor. 

You ask in your editorial why 
the lay people have not got the 
message on the authority of the Bi- 
ble that is taught at our theological 
colleges. I would say that your 
conclusions a, b and c are all partly 
correct. When _ conservative 
students who give their views are 
put down by some professors for 
being simplistic and anti- 
intellectual, is it any wonder that 
they learn to be quiet until they are 
finished college? This type of put 
down does not lead to dialogue. As 
I have seen on a poster, ‘‘You have 
not converted a man because you 
have silenced him.’’ The arrogance 
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that some professors appear to 
display can hinder rather than con- 
tribute to class discussion. 

Until some of our professors 
and church staff learn to be critical 
both of capitalism and Marxism, 
both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, both liberal and 
conservative theology, then they 
will continue to lose credibility 
with the lay people. 

We must be seen to be fair and 
seek justice for all who are hurting. 
What is needed is cooperation bet- 
ween church hierarchy and the 
people, not polarization. We are 
called to be together in Christ, not 
divided. 

Robert Ewing, 

B.Th.2, 

The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, Que. 


Appreciates 
McLelland / Zwingli 

The article by Joseph P. 
McLelland (March) on Zwingli 
and his work during the ‘‘reforma- 
tion’’ was most interesting and fill- 


ed a personal need for such infor- 
mation. It was the very beginning 
of the Presbyterian Church. It 
clearly defined the struggle leading 
up to its beginning. 

Again, my thanks to Dr. 
McLelland for such a splendid arti- 
cle. 

Eugene L. Dunbar, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Weighty questions indeed! 

Now that The Record has found 
room for Mr. W. Rowland 
(March, p. 12), we as Presbyterian 
readers are left with some weighty 
questions to lay at the door of the 
Editor. 

Mr. Rowland’s article, while 
pretentious in style and often con- 
fused in argument, does touch on 
matters worth pondering, although 
they are scarcely novel. ‘‘Would 


the end of humanity mean the : 


death of God?’’ is hardly a trivial 
question, and for this reason one 
might have expected that to it Mr. 
Rowland would have brought a 
reply reflecting historic Christian 
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faith. In fact he does something 
quite different, and not as an 
avowed sceptic bent on teasing the 
Christians to do some tough think- 
ing; rather for some unfathomable 
reason he imagines his answers to 
be in harmony with the Gospel. So | 
here the questions begin. He may 
judge that ‘‘there must be one 
great, universal ‘truth which incor- 
porates all consciousness, and that 
is what we call God,’’ but what a 
miserable substitute his woolly 
speculations are for the biblical 
picture of God! If he is ignorant of 
Christian doctrine, why is he 
writing on fundamental 
theological questions in the pages 
of The Record and for a 
Presbyterian readership? If, on the 
other hand, he knows the Gospel 
but rejects its historic stance, why 
is he being made free of The 
Record to document his unbelief at 
our expense? To put a finer point 
on it: Mr. Rowland is evidently 
locked into a simple-minded solip- 
sistic ‘‘process’’ thinking, with 
muted echoes of Bultmann’s 
kerygmatic trumpets, but why 
must it be visited upon us and any 
casual reader who might mistake it 
for “‘what Presbyterians believe’’? 

Is it possible that The Record is 
bound to Mr. Lloyd Robertson in 
such a way that even the Editor has 
no power to reject a contribution 
from someone named by Mr. 
Robertson as his substitute? In 
that case it might be high time to 
scrutinize our commitment. Or can 
it be that the Editor, having indeed 
such power, saw no reason to 
make use of it in this case? That, - 
of course, would raise questions of 
some considerable delicacy as to 
the wisdom with which the 
editorial mandate is being exercis- 
ed. 

Let us not delude ourselves; it is 
often enough for our apparent 
eclecticism, our failure to live by 
the consequences of being a con- 
fessional church, that many 
erstwhile Presbyterians now graze 
on other pastures. It strikes me as 
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_ poignantly ironic that The Record, 


in its March editorial, appears to 


| discern and regret the passing of a 


‘‘national Presbyterian Church ... 
with a consciously shared identity 


-in doctrine and worship’’(p.4). 


What role are articles such as Mr. 


~Rowland’s likely to play in ar- 


resting this process of deteriora- 


. tion? 

David D. Stewart, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
_ Ed. note: The Record is not 


- “bound”? to Mr. Robertson, nor 


he to us, except in goodwill. 


I accepted Mr. Rowland’s 
Perspective because, though 
disturbing, it asks a fundamental 


- question (and asks it well — not 


pretentiously) that troubles many 
people in this era of nuclear threat, 


including Presbyterians. 


Would there be such a thing as 
“‘confessional’’ churches today if 


| questions were not raised, doubts 


| 
' expressed? 


| pressing 


The question of The Record ex- 
‘“‘what Presbyterians 
believe’? in an authoritative way 


| has been dealt with ad nauseum. 
Suffice it to say that any reader of 


the magazine — even if his or her 
reading is confined to the Letters 


| section — would be forced to con- 
| clude that there is considerable 


latitude cf opinion on many 


| things. 


The Rev. David Marshall 
responds to Mr. Rowland in this 
month’s issue. We are not 
“‘bound’’ to him either, except in 
goodwill, though perhaps the ques- 
tion would not come up in his case. 

Would that there was more 
goodwill binding us all. 


Look beyond the walls 


With so many home and 
overseas mission objectives of our 
Christian churches failing to be 
met because of the lack of funds, I 
wondered if ‘ye Ed.’ had a method 
in his arrangement of the pictures 
for ‘‘People and Places’’ in the 
February ’84 issue of The Record. 

After a series of pictures of 
Presbyterians patting themselves 
on their backs and admiring the 
really useless decoration of their 
places of worship it was most 


refreshing and heart-warming to 
see the picture of the children of 
St. Paul’s, Nobleton, Ont., who, 
in conjunction with the congrega- 
tion have raised a considerable 
sum of money for OTHERS. 

How much more useful would 
be the funds spent on stained glass 
windows and other bric-a-brac if 
they were used for the /iving in- 
stead of the dead? 

How many more _ four-bed 
rooms might have been furnished 
in that Taiwan hospital with the 
monies spent for our own pleasure 
and pride in the decorating of our 
churches and the celebration of an- 
niversaries (which in themselves 
are often self-prepetuating money- 
raising schemes)? The oppor- 
tunities to do really useful things 
with our money are endless. Why 
tie it up in things that rust and 
decay? 

God bless you children and 
adults at St. Paul’s, Nobleton. 
May your example spur the rest of 
us to give second thoughts to our 
“‘memorials,’’ to stop wasting 
money on ourselves and to look 
beyond the four walls of our 
respective churches 
Presbyterian or otherwise. 

Thank you for an ever improv- 
ing magazine! 

Rodney Haynes, 
Uxbridge, Ont. 


The February cover 

I feel compelled to write to you 
about your choice of a cover pic- 
ture for the February issue of The 
Presbyterian Record. 1 feel the 
most important part of 
Presbyterian worship is missing — 
the Bible! I have never seen a Book 
of Common Order in either of the 
two churches I worship in. I might 
add, I hope I never do. Are we try- 
ing to be like the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Anglican Church? 
If I wanted that type of worship I 
have the choice to attend the same. 
Since I don’t like theology and 
ritual, I would hope the ‘‘leaders 
of our church’’ would get back to 
the basics of preaching from the 
gospel which is what most people 
want. 


The Presbyterian Church set the 
goal to double membership in the 
eighties. If our church is any in- 
dication of what’s happening, the 
goal will not be realized. Mean- 
ingful sermons, Bible truths, 
robust singing, etc., are what peo- 
ple want to partake in when they 
make the effort to come to church. 

I feel it is time to shake the 
cobwebs out of the “‘old thinking’’ 
and get down to the basic purpose 
of church — to win souls to Jesus. 

I enjoy the magazine, but hopea 
little more thought will be put into 
cover pictures. 

Marilyn Rutherford, 

St. Catharines, Ont. 
Ed. note: Perhaps you missed the 
cover story (pg. 5). It explained 
that the emphasis in the February 
worship articles lay on what we do 
in worship other than listening to 
the sermon. The Bible is central 
but was omitted from the cover 
Dhoto to make the theme clear. 

Our church has had a Book of 
Common Order or an equivalent 
for centuries. They are generally 
used by the clergy as worship 
guides. I’m sure that your minister 
would be happy to show you his 
(or her) copy. 

It would take an entire issue of 
The Record at least, to deal with 
preaching as a subject in itself. We 
could attempt such a project, given 
sufficient interest (and I don’t 
mean from ministers). 


Pleased with 
February’s Record 

The February issue of The 
Record captured my interest more 
than usually. I wonder if your 
readers felt as I did that this edi- 
tion is a marvellous resource for 
effective evangelism in our con- 
gregations. Certainly anyone 
within or outside the church could 
hardly miss its thrust. It says that 
the Presbyterian Church is vibrant, 
perhaps turbulent, but in touch 
with the realities of our world and 
concerned with the issues and 
deepest needs of people inside and 
out of the community of faith. 

The emphasis on meaningful 
worship, biblically based, full of 
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personal concerns, theological in- 
tegrity and new music is a central 
factor in evangelism. Who can say 
attermweading “ithisi\ithat 
Presbyterians are dull, stodgy, an- 
tiquated or irrelevant? 

Lloyd Robertson’s ‘‘Perspec- 
tive’? on the role of the media in 
our society strikes a familiar chord 
in the Church called to proclaim 
truth, justice and grace in a society 
that does not always like or even 
appreciate what it hears and sees. 
Certainly the sense of Mr. Robert- 
son’s comments might well be a 
response to the articulate critics of 
the Moderator’s prophetic efforts 
in the area of peace and justice. 

This complements the article on 
Armagh and the clear letter about 


INVITATION 


The congregation of St. David and 
St. Martin Presbyterian Church in 
Ottawa wishes to announce that a 
dinner party has been arranged for 
Saturday, June 16th in honour of 
Rev. Dr. Peter C. Wotherspoon and 
his wife Carol on the occasion of his 
retirement. Friends wishing to at- 
tend should contact Mrs. Jean 
Craig, 1807 Applegrove Court, 
Gloucester, Ont. Ki) 6584. 
Telephone: (613) 746-9622. 


STRATHCONA 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
celebrating its 25th Anniversary 

“GROWING WITH YOU IN MIND”’ 


Anniversary Service May 6, 
11:00 a.m. 
HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
November 3 Banquet and Dance 
November 4 Celebration Service 
11:00 a.m. 


For more information write to: 
Strathcona Presbyterian Church 
505 Walker’s Line 
Burlington, Ontario L7N 2E3 
(416) 637-5155 


the programme to combat racism 
and Presbyterian World Service 
which are two of many efforts of 
our church to witness to our Lord 
and our faith in clear terms 
through action that touches the 
lives of people outside the circle of 
the congregations. The support of 
and prayers for these and other 
mission efforts of our church is not 
only a witness to the world but 
gives credibility to the evangelistic 
outreach of each congregation. 
‘Searching for Ways of Mission 
in Revolution’? by James Dekker 
was the real meat of this issue. Not 
only does he clarify for us all the 
essential unity of evangelism and 
social justice, he also presents a 
paradigm for the mission of the 
Church in Canada. Who can fail to 
see the parallels between mission in 
Latin America and mission in 


1835 1985 
KNOX CHURCH, GODERICH 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Seeking all former members 
and adherents! 
Program in formation 
for 19 8 5. 
For more information send name and 
address to: 
Mr. John A. Schaefer, Chairman, 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
9 Victoria Street North 
Goderich, Ontario N7A 2R4 
Telephone: (519) 524-7512 
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' 100 YEARS OF ' 
( PRESBYTERIAN WITNESS 4 
will be celebrated at 

, CALVIN CHURCH, : 

NORTH BAY, ONTARIO 

; All former members and friends are i 

‘ cordially invited to attend j 

HOMECOMING WEEKEND 

i MAY 18-21. : 
Festivities will include a dinner-dance 

i on May 19, worship and reception. i 

' i 

} i 


For more information contact: Rev. Zander 
Dunn, Calvin Church, 1st Ave. and Com- 
P1B 4E6 
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mercial St., North Bay, Ontario 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 
BRIARWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BEACONSFIELD 


is planning a HOME-COMING WEEKEND 


November 2-4. 


All former members are invited to contact: 


Anniversary Committee 
70 Beaconsfield Blvd. 
Beaconsfield, Quebec 

HOW 323. 
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Canada? Our society is also in the | 
throes of drastic social, political | 
and economic change. Our in- | 
volvement in the struggles of peo- | 
ple in Canada needs to be of the } 
same quality and intensity as that } 
of our missionaries overseas. The | 
urgent need in our Presbyterian } 
Church is for congregations to | 
realize that we are mission out- | 
posts in the place where God has | 
called us to be his witnesses and to | 
act in a similar fashion with the 
same passionate zeal as this article 
depicts. Dekker has a lesson to 
teach us about evangelization in | 
Canada if we have the eyes to see 
and ears to hear him. 

Thanks Jim, for providing our 
church with another fine tool for 
evangelism. 

John B. Duncan (Rey.), 
Associate Secretary, B.C.L. | 


THORNHILL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
217 Centre St., 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1G5 
In 1984 the, congregation celebrates 
135 years of public worship, mission 
support and community service. 
Former members and their families are 
invited to join in planned homecoming 
events. 
Saturday June 2 - 2:00 p.m. SPORTS 
ACTIVITIES at Thornhill Park just 
west of Yonge Street, with a BARBE- 
QUE at the church 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday June 3 - 11:00 a.m. SPECIAL 
PUBLIC WORSHIP SERVICE 
followed by a light lunch. A son of the 
congregation, The Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey (St. Andrew’s Prescott) 
has been invited as guest preacher. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or its 
code number together with your new 
address to us. Allow a month for the 
change to be processed. OR 
telephone (416) 441-1111-173. 


Circulation Department 
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Clergy fears 
Please be advised of my opinion 
that the Clergy, Lawyers and Doc- 
tors have one thing in common 
which is that they have to handle 
‘human fear and the human fear 
that they have to handle can be 
present both in their selves and in 
the people who come to them seek- 
- ing advice. 
E H.F. MacConnachie, 
Victoria, B.C. 


In defence of the 
statement on Grenada 


_ The February Record contained 
-a series of letters critical of the 
- statement on Grenada issued by a 
“number of Canadian churchmen 
-including the Moderator. As one 
| of those involved in the drafting of 
the statement in question I ap- 
_preciate this opportunity to reply 
to our critics. 
| We were accused, first, of being 
' incompetent to judge the affairs of 
nations. We make no pretence to 
| infallibility, but we cannot regard 
the American, nor any other 
government, as an unsullied source 
of wisdom and virtue. If people are 
to wait until they are in possession 
of all the facts even historians 
would be condemned to silence. 
| The freedom to speak, even at the 
risk of being wrong, is part of a 
free society. To keep silent is to en- 
trust our lives to the tender mercies 
of the state, a prospect none 
should regard with equanimity. 
We were accused, second, of be- 
| ing out of step with West Indian 
opinion. In part, the charge is 
justified. Maurice Bishop’s death 
was a traumatic event in Caribbean 
politics and many people over- 
reacted. Now is the time for sober 
second thoughts. In Barbados the 
opposition has moved cautiously 
| toward the position taken by the 
| Caribbean Conference of Chur- 
ches. A January poll in Grenada 
indicated support for Bishop’s ap- 
proach was running at 38%. The 
West Indies is deeply divided on 
| the Grenadian question, and our 
support went to the position taken 
by our colleagues in the Caribbean 
Conference of Churches. 


We were accused, third, of bias. 
I acknowledge that Canadian chur- 
ches are quicker to criticize the 
Americans than the Russians. 
Nobody holds any brief for the 
Russian intervention in 
Afghanistan or the destruction of 
the Korean airplane, but criticism 
of Russian misbehaviour is a 
popular game in Canada. There is 
no need for the churches to echo 
the pronouncements of the public 
press. But because we share so 
many American values, and 
because so much of our informa- 
tion comes from American 
sources, American misdemeanours 
are hardet) /toysee:) “If they 
misbehave in a region where Cana- 
dian churches have contacts and 
expertise, it is our responsibility to 
say so. 

But I would defend the state- 
ment above all because it is right. 
In a sinful world power is best 
dispersed. The rights of small 
states need to be protected against 
the armies of the strong. Those 
Caribbean countries which co- 
operated with the Americans have 
set a dangerous precedent. The 
evidence we have before us in- 
dicates that Grenada was a threat 
to nobody. The Americans simply 
took advantage of the barbaric cir- 
cumstances of Bishop’s death to 


Except for letters already 
on hand, this issue will 
mark the conclusion of 
correspondence’ on 
Grenada and on the 100 
Huntley Street advertise- 
ment. 

JRD 


The pen is mightier 
than the sword. 


Your comments 
are always welcome. 


get rid of a government they did 

not like. The Soviet-Cuban threat 

did not exist, but it turned out to 

be a convenient and plausible 
cover. 

Geoffrey D. Johnston 

Recently returned from a 

trip to the West Indies. 


Pleased with Zegerius 


I would like to say how pleased I 
was to see the comments by Hans 
Zegerius and the published letters 
which were critical of the expres- 
sion of views of the Moderator on 
the subject of Grenada. I com- 
pletely agree with the comments 
made by Mr. Zegerius and would 
point out that ill advised and ill 
considered comments by our 
Moderator simply call into ques- 
tion other comments that he may 
make, whether on the political or 
religious scene. 

H. Sutherland, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Neither worthless 
nor offensive 


In answer to Mr. DeVries’ letter 
re objections of 100 Huntley Street 
advertisement in the Presbyterian 
Record (January, ’84); I say, give 
Mr. Mainse a free full-page ad! 
Mr. DeVries has called the pro- 
gramme garbage. Webster’s dic- 
tionary defines garbage as 
anything that is worthless, un- 
necessary, offensive. Is it just or 
fair to describe this programme in 
these terms? 

I ask you to consider, is it wor- 
thless to proclaim the Word of 
God? Especially on a day-to-day 
basis, with the possibility of enter- 
ing almost every home in this 
country? UNNECESSARY? 
When we consider the state of the 
world today can one say the pro- 
gramme is unnecessary? Many 
people have never had the oppor- 
tunityeto | jreceive. Christian 
teaching, but Christian T.V. pro- 
grammes are able to reach the ones 
who Isaiah wrote about in chapter 
65:1, ‘“‘I revealed myself to those 
who did not ask for me and I was 
found by those who did not seek 
MC. ets Seri pture), “ise alse 
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repeated in Romans 10:20. I em- 
phasize this is daily teaching. As a 
Christian and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church I believe this 
is an excellent means of reaching 
souls for Christ, and I know the 
100 Huntley Street office files 
could show how many converts 
give credit to God’s using this pro- 
gramme to bring them to Christ 
and on to church membership. 

OFFENSIVE? Yes, I believe it is 
very offensive to Satan who is call- 
ed ‘‘the ruler of the air’’, Eph. 2:2. 
The word of God is going out into 
his kingdom! But inoffensive to 
those viewers who have given 
testimonies and thanksgiving that 
they have been spiritually uplifted, 
those depressed people who have 
been encouraged, and others who 
mention learning how to receive 
Christ into their lives and conse- 
quently having their minds opened 
to the will of God for their lives. I 
have never heard any ministry that 
teaches more emphatically that 
Christians should try to live in the 
will of God at all times. 

God deals with each person in- 
dividually and as Paul wrote, ‘‘I 
have become all things to all men 
so that by all possible means I 
might save some.’’ 1 Cor. 9:23. So 
David Mainse is using all possible 
means to save some. 

I thank God for the 100 Huntley 
Street programme and pray that all 
Christians will unite in love (John 
17:23) and in financial support for 
the continuation of this excellent 
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The Presbyterian Music Camp 


August 19 - 26, 1984 
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programme. 
And to any who believe that 
Christian ministry by television is 
too expensive I would like to re- 
mind them that last year the press 
reported that Canadians, per 
capita, had more money in the 
banks than any other nation on 
earth. Also in the past year we 
have seen millions pour into the 
government sponsored lotteries — 
not to mention the billions of 
dollars in the drug trade. The 
money is out there — and God 
knows it! 
. Betty Lunan, 
J.E. Lunan, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


What is perfect? 

I say ‘‘three big cheers’’ and a 
loud ‘‘Amen’’ to K. Lyons’ letter 
of appreciation for the T.V. 
ministry of 100 Huntley Street 
which appeared in the March 
Record. 

I was one who had been abun- 


dantly helped by David Mainse’s - 


previous programme, Crossroads, 
so when a weekly blessing became 
a daily inspiration under the new 
name, 100 Huntley Street in June, 
1977, I rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy! And, perhaps you heard 
me exclaim ‘‘Praise the Lord!”’ the 
first time I noticed 100 Huntley 
Street advertised in The Record. 
Seeing it there, surely made my 
day! 

Some would have us believe that 
religious T.V. programmes are 
harmful to the church, but that is 
in no way true of 100 Huntley 
Street. Continually David Mainse 


AFTER the 
SON-RISE 


Golden Lake Camp 
Registrar: 
Elisabeth Buffey 
98 Churchill Rd. 
Baie d’Urfé, Quebec 
H9X 2Y6 
514-457-5892 


| 


admonishes the viewers that our 
tithe goes only to our local church; 
also that it is very important that 
everyone enjoys the fellowship of a 
local church, and that it is essential 
to have a close, personal relation- 
ship between pastor and 
parishioner. 

However, I don’t believe in be- 
ing a free-loader so from 100 
Huntley Street’s beginning, I have 
been privileged to be a monthly 
partner, sending an offering to 
help keep the blessings coming. 
Their New Direction magazine en- 
courages me to read through the 
Bible following its guidelines 
which includes a helpful medita- 
tion with each day’s reading. 

I’m absolutely certain that ’ma 
better Christian, more enthusiastic 
and dedicated Sunday School 
teacher, and church member in my 
Knox, Centre Road Presbyterian 
Church, because I receive so much 
spiritual food from 100 Huntley 
Street. I haven’t yet mentioned the 
wonderful programme for 
children, ‘‘Circle Square,’’ ‘‘Sign 
of the Times’’ for the deaf, and 
other outreach ministries. 

Although I could easily write a 
book about all the different ways I | 
(and countless others) have been | 
helped by the ministry, I realize I | 
must leave space for other letters. | 
Perhaps in some small way 100 
Huntley Street isn’t perfect (and | 
David Mainse would be the first to 
admit it) but what is perfect this | 
side of heaven? 

Hats off to 100 Huntley Street! 

Lois Watson, | 
Parkhill, Ont. | 


OT 


VISITING ATLANTIC CANADA 
THIS SUMMER? 
Why not take in the 
Family Camp at Camp Geddie 
July 13-15th. 

For information write: Stephen MacLellan 93 
Victoria Street, Truro, N.S. B2N_ 1Y9. 
Telephone: 902-895-2658. 


Mount Olive pilgrimage 
to Rome and Holy Land 
August 7-21, 1984. 

_ Host: Rey. John Robertson 
For free brochure call: 243-3081. 


Travel arrangements by Queen's Court Travel and 
Seven Hills Tours. 


TRUE HOLIDAY 
ADVENTURES 


PLANNING A HOLIDAY TO 
YUKON-ALASKA-B.C. 
Including Inside Passage Cruise, 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA 
ESCORTED 

_ THREE — 12 day escorted Fly- 
_ Cruise-Bus tours originating 
- Toronto, June 8, August 3 and 
- September 7. C.P. Air Jet Flight to 
- Vancouver. Sail the spectacular 
Inside Passage for seven days 
' aboard the Ultra-luxurious Cruise 
_ Ship the Daphne on a 2100 mile 
cruise from Vancouver, B.C. to 
Skagway, Alaska and return. The 
scenery is up close’ and 
magnificent, the ports of call are 
colourful, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Skagway and Ketchikan. The food 
is delicious, impeccable service 
and interesting activities. All 
staterooms are outside, have 
lower berths and _ private 
bathrooms. Visit Vancouver and 
Victoria, Jet Flight Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price per person, 
twin sharing $2395.00 (all taxes 
included). Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 


ATLANTIC CANADA AND GASPE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN TOURS 


ESCORTED 

Four-16 day Summer and 
Autumn Tours to the Maritime 
Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire 
and New York. See the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
in one delightful tour which 
| combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of 
_the Maritime Provinces. Visit 
Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlot- 
tetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. 
Tour originates Toronto by deluxe 
motorcoach, July 15, August 5, 
September 16 and September 23. 
Escorted. Tour price $929.00 per 
person, twin sharing. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made 
for residents of Western Canada to 
commence the tour in Toronto. 

For Best service and complete 
information write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 893, CHATHAM, Ontario 
N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467. 


AFRICA 


South Africa and Victoria Falls 
7 Oct. - 31 Oct. 1984 
25 days $5700 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Australia New Zealand Fiji 
26 Jan. - 24 Feb. 1985 
30 days $6995 

Two superior all inclusive tours 
escorted from Toronto. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Both these customized 
itineraries offer comprehensive 
sightseeing: high level of personal at- 
tention: and in Africa extensive wild 
animal viewing and Blue Train 
Journey. For complete details on these 
exciting tours contact: 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ont LSE 1V4 
1-416-274-2597 


VIENNA, ISRAEL, CAIRO, GREECE 


14 day fully escorted tour 
May 16-29, 1984. 

Walk where Jesus walked. 
$2279.00 from New York. 
Full details: Tour hosts 
Issa Saliba M.Div (416) 664-1236 
Jack W. Heeringa (416) 662-2879. 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 - October 8 Season 

7 Nights: Peterborough through Kawar- 
tha Lakes (return) or Peterborough to 
Bay of Quinte (return). 
Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9] 7H7. 
Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 Days — 
Departs August 27 & Sept. 
24, $1340. 

EASTERN CANADA — 13 & 19 
(Newfoundland) Days — 
Several Departures, $839- 
$1150. 

WESTERN CANADA — 23 Days 
— Departs June 19, July 9 


& August 20, $1499. 


SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 
AVAILABLE 


Tours may be met at 
major centres on Hwy. 401. 


“THE FRANKLIN SMITH 
FAMILY” 
RR. 3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS AND 
TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Phone: (416) 482-1980 


MARGARET MUNDY 


July 1-9: Tour Southern Ireland 
featuring Galway, the Ring of 
Kerry, Kilarney, Wexford and 
Dublin. Additional tour of Nor- 
thern Ireland available. 


August 7-16: Alaska Inside 
Passage Cruise on the New 
Amsterdam. 


August 26-Sept. 2: Newfoundland 
Adventure. Fly to Newfoundland 
and enjoy the best of this 
delightful island with a homeland 
guide. 


Sept. 7-23: Heritage Tour of Bri- 
tain with Margaret Mundy. 


Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Parish Harvest 
Festival and South of England 
tour. Our third annual visit. 


Nov. 5-17: Israel, Land of the Bi- 
ble and London (with optional 
stop-over). 


Oberammergau 
1984 


Out of our 38 tours, very limited 
space available on the following: 
Alpine Adventure 17 days 
Lucerne, Montreus, Zermatt, 
Lugano, Venice, Vienna, 
Salzburg, Innsbruck, Zurich. 


June 28 July 10 July 26 


Classical Europe 24 days 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Ita- 
ly, Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 


June 22 Aug 24 Sept 14 


European Highlights 17 days 
Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 


June 29 Aug 1 
Aug 13 Aug 29 Sept 10 
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Moderator Nominated 

The Rev. Alex J. Calder, B.A., 
M. Div., D.D., minister of St. 
Paul’s Church, Peterborough, On- 
tario, has been elected as official 
nominee for Moderator of the 
110th General Assembly. 
Assembly opens, by happy coin- 
cidence, in St. Paul’s, Peter- 
borough, on June 3, 1984. 

Dr. Calder was born in Beaver- 
ton, Ontario, where he received his 
primary and secondary education. 
He holds a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of Toronto 
and a Master of Divinity degree 
from Knox College. In 1983, Knox 
College, in recognition of his ser- 
vice to the church, awarded him a 
Doctor of Divinity degree, 
(honoris causa). 

Before his ordination in 1944, 
Dr. Calder served on student mis- 
sion fields in British Columbia, 
Alberta and New Brunswick. After 
ordination, he ministered to con- 
gregations in Ontario: Geraldton, 
Norwich, Georgetown and 
Limehouse (thirteen years), and 
Peterborough, where he has served 
for over twenty-three years. 

Dr. Calder and his wife Helen 
(nee McKay) are parents of four 
children: Donald, Judith, William 
and Grace. 


College Convocations 
The 140th Convocation of Knox 
College will take place on Wednes- 
day, May 9th, 1984, at Convoca- 
tion Hall, University of Toronto. 
The speaker for this year’s Con- 
vocation is Dr. Douglas Hall, Pro- 


fessor of Theology, McGill 
University. Doctor of Divinity 
degrees (honoris causa) will be 
conferred on: 

Mrs. Heather Johnston of 
Hamilton, Ontario, in 
recognition of her dedicated 
work on behalf of The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at home and as our 
representative on the World 
Council of Churches (and 
other national and interna- 
tional organizations). Mrs. 
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Johnston is the first lay person 
and the first woman to be so 
honoured by Knox College. 

Dr. Eric A. Beggs who has 
served as minister of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church for over 
twenty-two years. He has also 
served the wider church on its 
Boards and Committees. 

Dr. C.M. Kao, General 
Secretary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, in absen- 
tia, (Dr. Kao is in prison near 
Taipei) for his courageous 
defence of his church’s integri- 
ty in the cause of human 
rights. 

A special Convocation will be 
held on September 18, 1984, at 
which time two former professors 
of Knox will be honoured by the 
bestowal of the Doctor of Divinity 
degree: Dr. J. Stanley Glen, Prin- 
cipal of Knox from 1951-1976 (Dr. 
Glen also has a D.D. from The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal) 
and Dr. David William Hay, 
former Professor of Systematic 
Theology, former president of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, 
Moderator of the 101st General 
Assembly and recipient of 
honorary D.D. degrees from 
Queen’s University, Kingston 
(United Church); Trinity College, 
Toronto (Anglican); St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto (Roman 
Catholic). 


The Presbyterian College Con- 
vocation will take place on May 3, 
1984, in the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal. Doctor of 
Divinity degrees (honoris causa) 
will be bestowed on: 

The Rev. Gardiner Carlyle 
Dailzell, for the past seventeen 
years minister of First Church, 
Chatham, Ontario. Mr. 
Dalzell has been Moderator of 
church courts at the presbytery 
and Synod level and has served 
on presbytery, synod, and 
General Assembly commit- 
Lees: 

The Rev. Donovan Gerald 
Neil, minister of Knox, Cre- 
sent and Kensington 


Presbyterian Church, Mon- | 
treal, since 1976. Mr. Neil has | 
served in an executive capacity | 


on both the courts and Boards 
of our church and has been 
Chairman of 
Assembly’s Committee on In- 
ternational Relations for seven 
years. 


Good News! 


Figures released by the church’s 
Committee on Church Growth in- 
dicate that communicant member- 
ship in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has risen — for the first 
time in twenty years — by approx- 
imately eight hundred members. 

In 1964, the last year growth was 
experienced, communicant 
membership stood at 202, 566. The 
1982 figures stood at 163,474. 

The Record will carry a longer 
analysis based on a conversation 
with the Co-ordinator of the 
Church Growth Committee, Dr. 
James Sauer, in the June issue. 


Martin NiemOller 
dead at 92 


(EPS) — Martin Friedrich 
Gustav Emil Niemdller, a leader in 


General | 


German church resistance to the | 
Nazis and a major figure in the | 


first decades of the World Council 
of Churches, died in Wiesbaden, 
FRG, on March 6. He was 92 and 
had been in poor health for some 
time. 

Imprisoned by the Nazis in 1937, 
Niemdller spent almost eight years 
in concentration camps, most of it 
as a ‘‘personal prisoner’’ of 
Adolph Hitler. He was freed by 
Allied troops shortly before he was 
scheduled to be executed. 

In 1945 he was elected vice- 
president and head of the foreign 
office of the council of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, 
the post-war grouping of German 
Lutheran, Reformed and United 
Churches. The following year, he 


was elected to the temporary com- | 


mittee for the WCC in formation, 
and in 1948 he became a member 


of the WCC executive and central 
committees at the organization’s 
first assembly. He was re-elected at 
the second assembly in 1954, and 
in 1961, at the third assembly, he 
was chosen one of six WCC 
_ presidents. 

— “The World Council of Chur- 
'ches owes a great debt to Martin 
‘Niemiller...above all as an exam- 
ple of the ecumenical calling and 
style of life...’’, said WCC General 
Secretary Phillip Potter. 


Romanian Baptist leader 
found dead — 
associates fear foul play 
(Evangelical Newsletter) 
Nicolae Traian Bogdan, 25, a 
founding member of the Roma- 
nian Christian Committee for the 
Defense of Believers’ Rights, went 
out for a walk in Bucharest one 
day late last year and never return- 
ed, reports Christian Response In- 
ternational, citing unnamed 
sources. He was found dead in 
_ January. The Romanian medical 
examiner called it suicide, but 
friends who sought an official 
| autopsy learned he had already 
been buried by the government. 
_Bogdan reportedly had _ been 
wanted by the secret police for 
engaging in unapproved religious 
activities. He is the fourth Roma- 
nian Christian leader in recent 
years to die under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. 


Michael Bourdeaux wins 
| Templeton Prize 

English Anglican priest Michael 
Bourdeaux is the winner of the 
1984 Templeton Prize for Progress 
in Religion. Bourdeaux, the 
founder of the Centre for the study 
of religion and communism, has 
developed one of the most crucial 
links in religious freedom between 
the east and the west, according to 
the Templeton Foundation. 

‘‘Michael Bourdeaux has stabb- 
ed awake the conscience of com- 
fortable western Christians,’’ the 
Foundation stated im announcing 
the award at the Church Centre at 
| the United Nations on February 


29. He has ‘‘highlighted the suffer- 
ing of those in exile, prison or 
psychiatric hospitals and has given 
a strong injection of hope to those 
who have shown the costly witness 
to the truth.”’ 

Bourdeaux, born in the English 
county of Cornwall, is a graduate 
of Oxford University and was an 
exchange student at Moscow State 
University. Since his ordination in 
1960, he has devoted his ministry 
to helping Christians in Eastern- 
bloc countries. He will receive the 


ARTHRITIC PAIN? 


yy New Discovery x 


Now Available 
For Home Use 


Did you know that pain is usually associated with 
disruption of ion activity in the cells of damaged 
and inflamed tissue. Now Bio-Mag offers a clini- 
cally tested new treatment that makes pain relief 
possible without resorting to drugs. 

Bio-Mag can provide soothing relief by correct- 
ing the ion imbalance in painful tissue. Bio-Mag’s 
negative magnetic therapy works to help relax 
excited tissues and can temporarily eliminate 
local pain and increase the mobility of treated 
joints. 

Bio-Mag uses a specially developed barium fer- 
rite magnetic field built into soft, flexible belts 
that are worn next to painful areas of the body. A 
variety of Bio-Mag belts are available for treating 
different areas of your body. Each comes with its 
own case for storage and carrying. 


Order your Bio-Mag now and if not completely 
satisfied, return within 30 days for a full refund. 


Clinically Tested Relief 
at no risk. 


almost quarter of a million dollars 
prize at a ceremony in London’s 
Guildhall on May 15. 

The Templeton Prize was foun- 
ed in 1972 by John M. Templeton, 
a Presbyterian layman, and is the 
world’s largest annual prize aimed 
at stimulating ‘‘the knowledge and 
love of God on the part of 
mankind everywhere.’’ It is open 
to members of all major religions 
in the east and west. Past winners 
have included Mother Teresa of 
Calcutta, Professor Thomas Tor- 
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Yes, I'm interested in Bio-Mag’s revolutionary new treatment for arthritic ; 
\ : 

y Pain. Please send me belts at $ y Leach. \) 
\ Please specify belts desired: e q 
\ L] Neck (J) Lower Back LC) Ankle \ 
, U Knee L) Wrist () Hand Glove a 
» UI Elbow CL] Shoulder C) Foot \ 
\ Send Cheque or LIME GROUP (Bio-Mag) \ 
, Money-Order To: 1100 - 1 Lombard Place \ 
’ Winnipeg, Manitoba Q 
\ R3C 0X3 Q 
' Phone (204) 942-2061 Q 
\ Name Q 
\ Address City \ 
\ Province Postal Code \ 
\ Allow 10 Days For Delivery \ 
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rance of Scotland, Dr. Billy 
Graham and Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn, among others. 


WCC too soft on 
Soviet Union? 

(RES) — The Committee on Ex- 
ternal Relations for the Reformed 
Churches of the Netherlands 
(GKN) has expressed the opinion 
that the World Council of Chur- 
ches appears to be too soft on what 
happens in the Soviet Union. 

The Committee is aware that the 
WCC finds itself in a dilemma — 
being reluctant to be critical of the 
Orthodox Church’s aversion to 
protesting the violation of human 
rights in the Soviet Union. Never- 
theless the Committee asks, 
‘*Should the WCC not make use of 
all possible opportunities to speak 
with a clearer voice?’’ The Com- 
mittee cites these considerations in 
a report to the Synod of the GKN, 


noting a remarkable difference 


between the WCC’s forceful ap- 
proach to South Africa and its 
silence on the Soviet Union. 


World Council committee 
meets 

(EPS) — The new 28-member 
executive committee of the World 
Council of Churches gathered near 
Geneva, Switzerland, February 
20-29, for its first full meeting 
since it was elected last August at 
the WCC Sixth Assembly in Van- 
couver. On the committee’s agen- 
da were an evaluation of the 
assembly, and a review of plans for 
future programmes in its wake. 
These were shaped earlier this year 
when more than 100 members of 
‘‘core groups’’ met in Montreux, 
Switzerland. 

In addition to reviewing the 
council’s ongoing work and pro- 
posed budgets, the committee was 
to set criteria and procedures for 
forming new commissions and 
committees to guide WCC work. 
Plans were also to be made for the 
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appointment of a new general 
secretary, including election of a 
nominating committee to meet 
twice before the WCC central com- 
mittee meets in Geneva this July. 


Czechoslavakian Protestants 
oppose Soviet missiles 

(RES) — Churches in the East 
bloc have been largely silent about 
the placement of nuclear weapons 
in their countries. Protestant chur- 
ches in communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia are now beginning 
to voice their opposition to such 
weapons. In a recent declaration, 
the largest evangelical church in 
the country protested the station- 
ing of Soviet SS-22 missiles in 
Czechoslovakia. This declaration 
came only two weeks after the 
government had announced the 
placing of these weapons and had 
started a campaign to convince the 
people of the need of such 
weapons. Similar declarations of 
opposition had earlier been made 
by the evangelical churches in the 
German Democratic Republic. 


Dr. Kenneth McMillan 
receives World Vision 
appointment 

Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, 
Moderator of the 105th General 
Assembly, has been appointed 
Missions and Denominational 
Liaison Representative with World 
Vision of Canada by that organiza- 
tion’s Executive Director William 
ae Newell. 
Through this 
newly-created 
position, World 
Vision aims to 
strengthen its 
ties with de- 
nominational 
and church 
leaders. 

Dr. McMillan is recognized as 
one of Canada’s outstanding mis- 
sionary statesmen. Following four 
Presbyterian pastorates, he was 
appointed General Secretary of the 
Canadian Bible Society in 1957. 
From 1976 to 1980 he was chair- 


man of the General Committee of 
the United Bible Societies, a world 
body which co-ordinates the work 
of 68 national Bible societies. He 
continues to serve on the executive 
committee for North, Central and 
South America. 

In 1974, Dr. McMillan delivered 
the Olivier Beguin Memorial Lec- 
tures in Australia on ‘‘The 
Authority and Relevance of the Bi- 
ble in the Modern World.”’ He is a 
popular conference speaker, a fre- 
quent contributor to religious 
periodicals, and the author of two 
booklets, What But Thy Grace and 
The Church Encounters the New 
Age. 


Presbyterian elected 
treasurer of WARC 
Area Council 


(Special to The Record) — The 
purse strings of the Caribbean and 
North American Area Council of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 


J. MacFarlane D. Bisnauth 
Churches remain in the hands of a 
Canadian Presbyterian. 

Dr. Donald MacDonald, 
Moderator of the 109th General 
Assembly, had been the treasurer 
for a number of years. The task of| 
Presbyterian frugality was passed’ 
on to John MacFarlane of Ottawa, 
who was elected treasurer at the) 
Area Council’s annual meeting in 
Mantanzas, Cuba, early this year. 

The Rev. Dale A. Bisnauth of 
the Guyana Presbyterian Church} 
was elected chairman of the Carib- 
bean and North American Area 
Council. He will be carrying out) 
much of his work from Toronto in 
the coming year as he is coming to 
Knox College as ‘‘scholar-in 
residence’? for the fall term. 


| 


‘Frank Whilsmith honored 

_ Frank J. Whilsmith, co-founder 
‘of the Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada and a member of 
Willowdale Church, Willowdale, 
Ont., was presented with the Ewha 
(Korea) International Foundation 
‘Award for 1983, at a_ recent 
‘ceremony in New York City. 


Whilsmith was honored for his 
work in Korea during the past ten 
years, in helping to establish the 
‘‘Maple Leaf’’ Children’s Com- 
munity Centre at Ewha University 
in Seoul, and co-ordinating finan- 
cial assistance and medical, nutri- 
tional and educational program- 
mes in more than twenty rural 
| areas. 

His association with the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea, 
| through many large congregations 
_ and development projects, extends 
_ over twelve years. 


Coming Events 


1. A Time for Dialogue with Richard 
Hutchenson: May 8-10. 

2. Senior’s Spring Week: May 14-18; 
May 22-29. 

3. Church School Superintendent’s 
Workshop: June 1-2. 

4. Tenth Annual Service of Witness: 
Sunday June 30 at 3:30 p.m. 

For further information write to: 
Crieff Hills Community RR.2 
Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
The following courses will be offered in 1984. 
CREDIT COURSES (June 18-July 13: Two hours a day Monday to Thursday) 


The Nature of Religious Thought Prof. Donald Wiebe (Trinity) 
Political Discernment Dr. Maty Jo Leddy (Catholic New Times) 


Augustine: The Confessions and the City of God Prof. Joanne Dewart (St. Michael’s) 
Introduction to Counselling Dr. Ann Bertram (Emmanuel) 
The Book of Job Prof. Roderick MacKenzie (Regis) 
First Year Greek (May 8 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) Prof. Raymond Humphries (Knox) 
First Year Hebrew (June 4 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) 

Prof. Thecdote Lutz (University of Toronto) 


All of the above courses are available to Basic Degree (M. Div.) students 
and 3000 level courses can be taken by Advanced Degree students. 


NON-CREDIT CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES (Monday evening to Friday noon) 
First Corinthians: Dynamuc Issues in Ministry Prof. G. Borchert (Louzsville) June 4-8. 
Ministry: New Testament Foundations and Contemporary Reflections 

Prof. P. Perkins (Boston) June 18-22. 


Pastoral Insights Into Sacraments Prof. G. McCauley (Fordham) June 18-22. 


Feminist Biblical Interpretation 

Prof. Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza (Notre Dame) July 9-13. 

The Mission of the Church: Contemporary Theories 

Dr. Francis Schussler Fiorenza (Catholic University) July 9-13. 

Theological Reflection and Spirituality Dr. James Conlon (TST) and others, June 24-28. 
Application forms available at: THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 47 Queen’s Park 
Crescent East, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2C3. 


For further information phone: Dr. Stuart Frayne (1-416-978-4039) or write to him at above 


PUBLIC ACCESS 
ARMORLIFT 


PROVISIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
DOES YOUR BUILDING HAVE EASY ACCESS FOR 


THE HANDICAPPED? 


We at ARMOR specialize in porch and incline chair 
lifts as well as fully enclosed Type C Handicapped 
Lifts. All of our units conform completely to the 
National Standards of Canada ‘‘Safety code for 
Elevating Devices for the Handicapped’ (CAN3- 
B355-M81) and will give years of trouble free service 
in your building. 


Call or write for a free consultation and quotation 
regarding your particular location. 


ARMOR - EXPERTS IN VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 


ARMOR ELEVATOR 
SW ONTARIO CO. 


(A DIVISION OF 349528 ONTARIO LIMITED) 


90 Towerline Place, London, Ontario N6E 271 
1-800-265-5416 (519) 681-3311 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


$e 


Bes: 
PICTURED AT a recent visit to Knox College, Toronto, with its 
principal, Dr. J.C. Hay (rear right), are three people connected witt 
the actual building of the college. From left to right are: Alex B. 
Young; Mrs. Ellison Ricketts, whose father was ‘Clerk of Works’’ 


PICTURED (LEFT) IS Gena Spry, who was presented with a plaque during the construction period; and Mrs. Margaret Ferguson, 

“in appreciation of over 42 years of service as treasurer of the whose father was one of the Scottish joiners responsible for the- 
Presbyterian Church Women” of St. Andrew’s Church, Stirling, beautiful woodwork throughout the building. As children, these 
Ont. Dorothy Craighead, past president of the P.C.W., made the people were taken for Sunday afternoon walks ‘‘to see how Knox 
presentation. was progressing”’. 


Neate. 


PICTURED ARE members and leaders of the Guide and Scout groups of St. Andrew’s, N.B., before entering Greenock 
Church in St. Andrew's for a church parade on Feb. 26. The service was conducted by Rev. Hugh Colson Jones, Troop 
Scouter and minister of the church. The Greenock congregation is celebrating its 160th anniversary this year. 
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‘HE CONGREGATION OF Paris Church, Paris, Ont., recognized 
larold Harrison’s 34 years of dedicated work as clerk of session 
3cently with the presentation of a plaque. Mr. Harrison is pictured 
vith Rev. Campbell Smyth, the church’s minister, and Fred 
JeCator, newly-appointed clerk of session (far right). 


'THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., 
honored Mrs. Grace Hammond at their annual congregational 
‘meeting for her 52 years as a Sunday school teacher. She is pic- 
tured (centre) with James MacDonald, clerk of session, and Mrs. 
sobel Johnson, a former teacher. 


THE MEMBERS OF Loyal Orange Lodge 2856, Birchcliffe, in Scar- 
‘borough, Ont., recently presented the congregation of the newly- 
formed Amberlea Church, Pickering, Ont., with a new communion 
set and 75 hymn books. The presentation was made by Earl Camp- 
‘bell (left), Worshipful Master of Birchcliffe, to Rev. Morley Mitchell, 
iminister of Amberlea, with D. Crawford Smyth, a past Master of 
the lodge and an elder of Westminster Church, Scarborough, also 
in attendance. 


z 


THE PRESENTATION OF a plaque honoring Dr. Eugene Stevens of 
Ratho Church, Ratho, Ont., was held on Oct. 30, 1983. Dr. 
Stevens served as a medical missionary with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in Formosa (Taiwan) from 1930-1940. He was an 
elder at Ratho from 1932-1982 and was clerk of session for 10 
years. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Doug Johns, minister of the 
Innerkip - Ratho pastoral charge; Mrs. Eugene Stevens, accepting 
the plaque on behalf of her husband who was unable to attend due 
to health reasons; Rev. J.P. Schissler, a former minister of the 
church who made the presentation; and Allan Hewitt, an elder of 
Ratho Church. Plaques inscribed with the names of all former 
ministers of the charge and all past elders of the church were also 
dedicated. 

Photo credit: Ayr News 


oo ; : : : 
PICTURED, Elizabeth Galbraith and Sheila Lord (right), members of 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., pack some of the 260 bags of 
groceries prepared each week by the local community’s Food Bank. 
Richmond Church was among the first to help organize the project 
which is now run on an ecumenical basis, with representatives of 
various denominations serving on the board of directors. 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE SANCTUARY of First Church, Penetanguishene, Ont., has 
recently been completely renovated, with the addition of new pews 
in honor of Mrs. Scott Carter, placed there by her children, Rev. 
Charles Carter, Walter Carter and Mrs. Helen Carter Gray. A new 
stained glass window with a burning bush motif was also recently 
dedicated in memory of the pioneers of the 152-year-old congrega- 
tion. 


A NATIVITY PLAY was one of three Christmas Eve services held at 


Westwood Church, Winnipeg, last year. In the foreground are 
George Hotson (wiseman), Carol and Pattrick Timmers (Mary and 
baby Jesus), Craig Irvine (Joseph) and Tim Essex (shepherd). In 
the background (left to right) are angels: Tracey Johanson, Nicole 
Bourdeau, Christine Nattress and Jill Essex. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, Ont., 
honored Elmer Reid for his many years of dedicated service on 
Dec. 11, 1983. Mr. Reid has served on the kirk session at St. An- 
drew’s for 45 years — 43 as clerk. Pictured following the presenta- 
tion of a gift to Mr. Reid are, back row, left to right: Rev. Alex- 
ander Clements, a former minister of the church; Rev. Harvey 
Osborne, the present minister; and Gordon McCracken, an elder of 
Knox Church, Alliston, Ont. In the front row, left to right, are St. 
Andrew's session members; Mrs. Shirley Orr, Mrs. Edna Greer, Mr 


Reid and William Bates. 


came 8 
. SBRas 


ON SUNDAY, FEB. 12, a new publications office was opened at — 
Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., by the minister, Dr. Eric Beggs. The of 
fice has been equipped with a copier, a duplicator, a typositor, anc 
two cutters, and will enable the church to undertake most of its 
printing needs. The equipment is the gift of Mrs. Joy Strath (pic- | 
tured with Dr. Beggs), of Woodstock, Ont., formerly of Orillia, anc 
is given in memory of her parents, Malcolm and Ethel Joy McKin- 
non. A commemorative plaque, mounted outside the office, was | 
dedicated by the minister. | 


continued on page 4 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


SELL 


For Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario. Three manual 
pipe organ. Salary negotiable. 


Send application with resume to: 
Hugh R. McLean 

P.O. Box 548 

Smiths Falls, Ontario K7A 4T6 
Telephone: (613) 283-6772. 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required July 1984 at Trinity United 
Church, Napanee, Ontario. Friendly 
church in colourful Eastern Ontario. 
Three manual Rogers organ, active 


music program. Interested applicants 
please contact: Mrs. Ruth Hudgins, 
Trinity Church, 25 Bridge St. E. 
Napanee, Ontario K7R 1J5, (613-354- 
3858). 


’ 


HASTI NOTES 


featuring a view of your church. 
Convenient terms. 
No down payment. 


Good Profit. 


For full information write: 


ALEX WILSON COLDSTREAM LTD. 
P.O. Box 3009, Dryden, Ontario P8N 2Y9 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5S. 


FREE 28 burgandy full length choir 
gowns and 8 white collars. Dry cleaned. 
‘Contact: Rev. J. Neil mornings at (519) 


YOURS FOR THE TAKING D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


19 used choir gowns, wine colour with 
grey yokes. May be seen at St. 
Andrew’s-Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church, Uxbridge. Can be forwarded to 
destination on payment of shipping 
charges. Write Box 925, Uxbridge or 
phone 852-3637. 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Available to a deserving congregation, 
| Presbyterian, probably newly con- 
'secrated, the following items: 3 pulpit 

chairs, formerly used in Bethany Church 

since 1920. Please get in touch with Rev. 
Rodger McEachern, P.O. Box 270, 

Scotstown, P.Q. JOB 3BO or Duncan 

McLeod, P.O. Box 70, Milan, Quebec, 

GOY 1E0. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 148 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857. 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


CHAIRS é‘sstacking - folding 


upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
i and chairs 
{| Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
i 57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
| West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 


FOR SALE 
Conn ‘‘Trinidad’’? 2 manual organ, like 
new, $7000. For further information call 
M. Kemp, (705) 436-5028. 


<==} KEATES-GEISSLER 
mae PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
79 262 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


BIBLE MARKERS 


Durable, reusable, transparent. Three 
sizes, Medium shown, available in set 
nos. 1-31 to U.S. and Canadian 
customers ppd. U.S. $7.50, or write 
for catalog and free sample to: 


Che Perfect Marker (22) 
Box 479 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 53066. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

© collection plates 


a 
al 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


Contribution envelopes 
for subscriptions to The 
Presbyterian Record are 
free. 


Record Secretaries 


can order from: 
Circulation, 

The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term. oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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People and Places 


continued from page 44 


The congregation of Omagh Church, 
Milton, Ont., dedicated a Hammond 
organ, which was recently purchased 
with funds raised by the church’s music 
committee. The old organ was donated 
to the newly-formed congregation of 
North Bramalea Church, Ont. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW honoring 
Evelyn Matilda Munro, and in loving 
remembrance of James Reginald Munro, 
was dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. Mrs. Munro has attend- 
ed St. Andrew's for 72 years. Mr. Munro 
was a ruling elder and clerk of session of 
the church. Pictured standing (left to right) 
are: Donna MacDonald, a granddaughter of 
the Munros who presented the window; 
Evelyn Munro; and Bob Arthur, a ruling 
elder who received the window on the con- 
gregation’s behalf. Seated are Elizabeth Ar- 
thur, who assisted Mrs. Munro in the 
unveiling, and Dr. A.H. Johnston, who 
conducted the dedication. The window was 
the gift of the Munro and D.M. MacDonald 
families. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Atikokan, Ont., were presented 
with lapel pins bearing the cross of St. An- 
drew’s at the congregation’s 30th annual 
meeting recently. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Rev. David Jack, who made the presenta- 
tions, Mrs. Effie Munn, Mrs. Edith Frazer 
and Mrs. Isa Polnick. Absent were William 
Polnick and Mr. and Mrs. Tom Stevens. 


THE DEDICATION OF a memorial window | 
took place at St. Andrew's Church, Saska-' 
toon, Sask., during the congregation’s re- | 
cent 59th anniversary service. The window. 
is in recognition of the contributions of ! 
Peter Dawson, W.E. Early and J.L. McKin- 
non, former elders of St. Andrew’s, and 
was donated by their families. The three | 
men served the church for a total of 102 | 
years and Mr. Early and Mr. McKinnon 
were former clerks of session. 


| 
f 


© on the occasion of the 50th year of their ordination. John R. McCallum (left photo) and 
suncan C.A. McEachran were presented with hand-painted, commemorative plates, bear- 
-g the crest of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul and inscribed with their names and 
ates of service, by James M. Mickel, clerk of session, on behalf of the congregation. 


THE 35th ANNIVERSARY of Coldstream Church, Toronto, was celebrated by the con- 
gregation on Feb. 12. Dr. Charles Hay, Principal of Knox College, was the guest speaker. 
Pictured at a luncheon following the service are six charter members of the church. They 
are, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Granger; Mrs. J.B. Thompson, wife of the late Rev. 
J.B. Thompson, the founding minister of Coldstream; Mrs. Edward Carter; Mrs. Robert 
Roycroft, who was the church organist since its inception; and Robert Roycroft. Visitors 
and former members were entertained at a dinner and concert the previous evening. The 
present minister of Coldstream is Rev. Bruce Herrod. 


Friends and relatives of Malcolm 
Brown, an elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hemmingford, Quebec, 
‘gathered on Oct. 3, 1983 on the occasion 
of his 95th birthday. Mr. Brown has 


General Edward Schreyer. 


O ELDERS OF the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, were honored recent- 


and has never missed a communion ser- 
vice. Among the many cards received 
were letters of congratulations from 
Prime Minister Trudeau and Governor- 


‘been an elder of St. Andrew’s since 1927 O 


\ tained Glass 


1 (yemorialddindows 


TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs uponRequest 


Robert Meausland 
Nien 


3.0 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M38Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


hee ee ee eee 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
e Traditional and modern designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main Street WINNIPEG R2V 2C2. 


i KS) ZI 
ist Me 


aN 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
iy Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


CaN \Si asa 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


-Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 
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FULLER, REV. DR. WHITMAN H., 83, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Toronto, Ontario, on January 22, 1984. 

Born and educated in the United 
States, Dr. Fuller was graduated from 
Princeton Theological College with a 
Th.B. degree-and came to Canada to 
ease the shortage of ministers following 
the 1925 Union. He was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Toronto in July, 1927. 

He served as pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Markham and St. James 
Church, Stouffville, Ont., for 12 years 
and Knox Church, Jarvis and Chalmers 
Church, Walpole, Ont., for 14 years 
prior to his appointment as Editor of 
Church School Publications in General 
Assembly’s Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in 1953. He served in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1968. Dr. Fuller 
remained active in retirement, serving 
the boards and committees of General 
Assembly in various ways. He accepted 
temporary appointments under the 
Board of World Missions at Regina, 
Sask., and Duncan, B.C., and gave con- 
siderable time to the developing work of 
the Assembly’s Personnel Committee, 
now the Board of Ministry, serving tem- 
porary staff appointments in 1971-72 
and 1974. In addition, he continued to 
accept editing and research assignments. 

Dr. Fuller served as Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Hamilton for six years, as 
a member of Assembly’s Articles of 
Faith Committee for five years and The 
Record Committee for six years. He was 
the author of two books: Rules of Order 
and Procedure for the Conduct of 
Public Meetings, (1937) and The Board 
of Managers, (1948); he wrote regularly 
for The Presbyterian Record and lesson 
materials for the curriculum on Genesis, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John and Acts 
prior to his appointment as Editor of 
Church School Publications. 

In 1961, Knox College conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) in recognition of his 
distinguished service to the church as an 
editor, writer and pastor. 

In the later years of his retirement, 
Dr. Fuller became a beloved participant 
in the work at Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont., where he was made an honorary 
member of the session. 

Dr. Fuller is survived by one brother, 
Nelson, of San Diego, California. Dr. 
Fuller’s wife, Mabel (King) predeceased 
him in 1959. ° 

WILKIE, THE REV. J. DOUGLAS, 82, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Fergus, Ontario, on the 16th March, 
1984. 

Mr. Wilkie graduated from 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., 


DEATHS 


and Knox College, Toronto, and was 
appointed to overseas mission work in 
Formosa (now Taiwan) in 1930. Return- 
ing to Canada in 1937 he held pastorates 
in Teeswater and Elora in Ontario, 
Stanley Presbyterian Church, West- 
mount, Que., and Knox-Calvin Church 
in Harriston, Ont. In 1972 Mr. Wilkie 
retired from the formal pastoral 
ministry but continued to serve the 
church in short-term ministries during 
vacancies — in New Wesminster, B.C., 
Banff, Alta., Port Cartier, Que., Dunn- 
ville, Ont., and First Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal, Que. 

He is survived by his widow, Emma 
Dorothy (nee McCallem) and four sons 
— George, John, Donald and Ross — a 
brother, George and a sister, Margaret. 

ADAMS, MRS. HUDSON, 97, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., March Ist. 

BOYD, MRS. C.G. (MARY PRISCILLA), 
wife of the Rev. Charles Gordon Boyd, 
a retired Presbyterian minister and liv- 
ing in Toronto; member of Knox 
Church, Toronto, Ont., and a former 
member of St. James Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., her husband’s last 
pastoral charge; died March 2. 

BURT, JAMES, elder for 30 years of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., Sept. 
24, 1983. 

CARRUTHERS, MRS. KATE P., 95, 
founder of Zion Church, West Branch, 
Kent Co., N.B., life member and past- 
president of Zion W.M.S., treasurer for 
many years of Ladies Aid. 

CORKUM, Mrs. Hilda L., 44, elder of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Conquerall Mills, 
N.S., trustee and member of the board 
of managers, Feb. 21. 

CROWE, NOBLE SINCLAIR, 83, elder 
and long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thorold, Ont., Jan. 8. 

DINSE, ERNEST, elder of St. John’s 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Dec. 22, 
1983. 

EATON, MRS. HULDA B., 105, long- 
time member of St. Matthew’s Church, 
West Dublin, N.S. 

FIANDER, MRS. MAUDE GLADYS 
(HOLT), 86, long-time member of the 
Bocabec Kirk, Charlotte County, N.B., 
and latterly of the Greenock Church, St. 
Andrew’s, N.B., died at Saint John, 
Jan. 12. 

FRASER, JOHN, elder of St. John’s 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Jan. 21. 

HENDERSON, EDWARD MON- 
TGOMERY, 81, elder, long-time 
member and trustee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thorold, Ont., Feb. 23. 

HERRIG, MRS. MARGARETE, 70, 
former director of Armagh, member of 
First Church, Brockville, Ont., 


y 


treasurer of afternoon auxiliary W.M.S. 
of First Church, March 13. 

HUTCHISON, DONALD G., elder andl 
life-long member of St. John’ s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., choir member, March 3. 

KERR, MRS. CATHERINE, long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of W.M.S., Feb. 4. : 

KERR, MRS. GRACE, 88, long-time 
member of Robert Campbell Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Que. During the 
1950s and 1960s, ‘‘house mother”? at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, to 
many students; died Feb. 23. 

LAND, WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 61, elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, 
Ont., Nov. 8, 1983. 

MacDONALD, DONALD, 62, elder and 
member of the board of managers of 
First Church, Brockville, Ont., March 
14. 

MacPHERSON, PERCY NEIL, 85, elder 
of West Point Presbyterian Church, 
Dunblane, P.E.I., for over 50 years, 
Dec. 28, 1983. 

MANN, MRS. H.K. (BETH), 63, membeill 
of First Church, Regina, Sask., March 
14. 

McLAREN, GEORGE C., 74, elder for 25 
years and long-time member of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sun- 
day School Superintendent and hospital 
visitor, Jan. 10. 

McLEAN, MRS. NELLIE V., 96, member 
of Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C.,- 
former Executive member, Presbyterian 
Women’s Missionary Union, Australia | 
for over 30 years, President 1950-54, 
March 20. | 

MUNROE, ERNEST DONALD, 91, elder > 
for 45 years and long-time member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Winchester, Ont., 
Feb. 5. 

PEHLKE, REUBEN JOHN, 84, long-time 
elder and clerk of session for many 
years of Knox Church, Monkton, Ont., 
Feb. 23. 

ROBINSON, CHESTER R.., 87, long-time 
supporter of St. Paul’s Church, Win- 
chester, Ont., Dec. 22, 1983. 

SMITH, MRS. BESSIE, member for 13 
years of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., March 11. 

WALTON, LESLIE, 60, elder for 16 years 
of MacKay Church, Timmins, Ont., 
member and past chairman of the board 
of managers, Feb. 10. 

WELSH, AUSTIN C., 65, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., father 
of Wilma Welsh of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life and formerly of | 
Taiwan, March 5. 

WYLLIE, W.J.E., 86, elder for close to 50 
years of Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., 
Dec. 10, 1983. 
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March 4. Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 3 
Min, Rev. Young-Key, as Assistant Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, Renewing? Check the ap- 
| Minister, Toronto Korean Presbyterian 5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., propriate boxes and attach 
_ Church, Ont., March 4. ; H8T 1H9. ae fina chanae(s) 
Reichelt, Rev. Harvey, Portage la Prairie, Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. abel, noting g ; 
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Don Mills, Ont., March 11. St., Ottawa, Ont, K2P 0C2. (Effective Gift subscriptions? Check 
Vanderstelt, Rev. William, Flin Flon, St. July 31, 1984). appropriate boxes, filling in 


Andrew’s Church, Man., June 22, 1983. Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
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recipient or list names if more 
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MODERATORS Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and than one, along with ad- 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. dresses. 
Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre oboe 

charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. Annual subscription, @ $7.00 

do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, | Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- for eleven issues, which can 

N.S., BOK 1S0. ; tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- commence with any issue. 
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pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 1E0. 

Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
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' mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. ° : 
Little Harbour-Pictou Landing pastoral Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, : Attach your label here. : 

charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 ‘ 

Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB : : 
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N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. NOB 1Z0. oO . 
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O Change of Address 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, CALLING ALL FORMER GLEN Name 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired MOHR CAMPERS to form a new 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the . 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. For in- Address 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. formation write to: Mrs. Verna 

Pike, 163 Cameron Avenue, City 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, a growing Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 1E4. 


congregation in Prince George, B.C. is 
seeking to add to its staff a person with vi- 
sion and skill for youth and lay leadership 
development. Please apply no later than 
May 15 by sending resume, including 
several paragraphs on your own ideas 
concerning the above and outlining your 
own spiritual commitment to: Mr. Bill 
Bateman, Chairman: Personnel Commit- 
tee, 2563 Byng Avenue, Prince George, 
B.C. V2N 1E5. Salary commensurate 
with experience. 


Advertisement: (416) 441-1111 ext. 173 Province & Postal Code____ 


Ask for Janice Waud Loper 


WANTED BY 
GLEN MOHR CAMP COMMITTEE 
Marketing and Promotion Member 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Leadership Skills Members 
Contact the Chairperson: 
Mrs. Ruth Millar, 401 Edgehill Drive, 
R.R. 2, Barrie, Ontario L4M 4S4. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. (Effective 
Ist July, 1984) 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. J. Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, 
Ont., POL 1C0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO0. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont.) Revs cA "Ds Macleod {i 3%: 'St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Church, Ont., 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 31 Wood Glen 
Road, Scarborough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. 
(Effective Ist June) 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Ambherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MacIn- 


nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont., N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 
Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, and 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn- 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
P.O. Box 1239, Port Elgin, Ont., NOH 
2C0. 


MOVING GRANTS 


The Canadian Transfer Association's Moving 
Grant Program provides grants of up to a max- 
imum of $3,000.00 of the relocation costs of all 
household and personal effects to individual 


organizations and churches. 


Before you buy or sell a home or contact a mover, write: 


MOVING GRANTS 
P.O. Box 274 
Thornhill, Ontario L3T 3N3 


or call CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION at 


(416) 665-6935. 
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Thedford, Knox Church, and Watford, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Robinson, Box 314, Alvinston, Ont., 
NON 1A0. - 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. J. 
Karl English, 703 Heritage Dr. S.W., 
Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Three Hills, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Orkney, St. Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, Alta., TOM 
1PO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. A. Harvey 
Self, 807 8th Ave., Castlegar, B.C., 
VIN 1P2. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
SEZ. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Miramichi: 
The Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 
(Clerk pro tem), 
206 Wellington Street, 
Chatham, N.B., 
EIN 1M7. 


Telephones: : 
(506) 773-7969 (C) | 
(506) 773-5130 (R) 


Presbytery of West Toronto: 
The Rev. A.M. Deans, 
11 Wincott Drive, Apt. 1906, | 
Weston, Ont., 

MOR 2R9. 


(416) 245-8097 | 


SYNOD CLERK 
Synod of Alberta: 
Mr. James Haliburton, 
4 Gissing Drive S.W., 
Calgary, Alta., 
T3E 4V9. 


(403) 249-8592. 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Costly discipleship” 


| 


again. 


following. 


They didn’t ask any questions, 
questions such as: How long will 
we be gone? What about vaca- 
tions? Will we be paid? Is this 
scheme of yours going to work? 
They must have been en- 
ithusiastic. After all, here was a 
new teaching and a new teacher. 
‘There was a ring of authority 
about it all. And look what was 
happening! The lame were walk- 
ing, the blind were seeing, the 
lepers were being cleansed. Lives 
were being dramatically changed. 

There was a great deal they had 
to understand. Not that there were 
certain academic qualifications 
that had to be met. Rather, they 
had to know who Jesus was and 
what he was about. 

So the teacher began to instruct 
them. Matthew sums it up 
beautifully in his gospel. The heart 
of that teaching, he puts all 
together in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Talk about being power- 
packed! Every word, every phrase, 
counts. 

Slowly they began to com- 
prehend. The time had arrived and 
they were sent out. Matthew 10 
tells us about it. Sent out with 
authority and sent out without 
even a spare pair of sandals or an 
extra stick. Going with nothing 
would tell them, and the world for 
that matter, that everything 
depended on God. 

They would soon discover that 
God was indeed at work. Through 
them, the blind came to see and the 

_lame came to walk. 
Our Lord was quick to inform 


hey were going about their business. In fact, you could say it was 
business as usual. And then he came. Their lives were never the same 


He didn’t force them to leave their jobs. But there was a force to the 
simple command and invitation that reached their ears. ‘‘Follow me.’’ 
That was it. They left their nets and their boats and began the journey of 


Read: 
Matthew 4:18-22 
Matthew 10: 1-23 
Matthew 16:21-28 


the disciples of another matter. 
They were not going on a Sabbath 
afternoon outing nor were they 
embarking on a church school pic- 
nic. They were going as sheep 
among wolves! Wolves only do 
this — follow the sheep, frighten 
them, attack them, tear them apart 
and eat them. Lord, do you mean 
to say that if we are not careful, 
the wolves might tear us apart? 
Answer — yes. 

At Caesarea Philippi Jesus 
becomes even more explicit regar- 
ding the costliness of discipleship. 


‘If any one wants to come with 
me, he must forget self, carry his 
cross, and follow me.”’ 

Let’s get this straight Lord, once 
and for all. Do you mean to say 
that I have to forget myself, that I 
have to let you into the centre of 
my life? Answer — yes. Do I have 
to take up my cross by being will- 
ing to suffer because of you? Do I 
have to go out of my way to find 
some pain and deliberately take 
hold of it and try and do 
something about it? Answer — 
yes. Do I have to follow you close- 
ly — so close that I know what you 
want, so close that I can reach out 
and take hold of your hand just 
when I am about to fall? Answer 
— yes. 

Discipleship 1984-style. It means 
that we sense a call — a call to be 
God’s person in a world that 
sometimes can tear us apart. It 
means that we have to depend ut- 
terly on him. It means that we 
sense his depending on us. It 
means that we too have a message 
— Jesus Christ died for us. He is 
alive! He is available to us — his 
power and his love. 

Yes, at times it will be tough 
sledding. But he doesn’t leave us to 
struggle on our own or to sink in 
the quicksand of despair and for- 
sakenness. In fact he made a pro- 
mise that he has kept all through 
the years — ‘‘Lo, I am with you, 
always, even to the end of the 


Nb) 


age. 


Le: God, enable us to see that 
we are not only disciples, but 
also apostles. We are learners as 
well as sent ones. Encourage us 
and hold us up. Show us the way. 
May we walk it with joyful pur- 
pose and with an abundant 
courage. Through Christ, who is 
counting on us. Amen. 

0 
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MASHRAMANI 


Geoffrey Johnston 


barns. The Guyanese 
government has taken AANA OCGsA 
the idea and made it 
the focus for the 
celebration of pee getOwn 
Republic Day. In the 
usual West Indian 
fashion they have a 
parade, complete with 
steel bands, floats and | 0,190 

dancers. Kilometres = BRAZIL 
It is a good idea 
that doesn’t work. In Trinidad, Carnival is a popular 
bacchanalia that brings the whole country into the 
streets. It is a festival of the people, organized from 
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the ground up. The Guyanese version is organized by 
departments of governments. It is a pale copy of the 
Trinidad event, a politician’s thin attempt to generate 
an enthusiasm that does not exist. 

Guyana is not a happy place these days. Since 
before independence, virtually all its politicians have 
espoused some sort of socialism. At Independence, it 
is said, the Americans preferred Forbes Burnham’s 
variety to that of Cheddi Jagan, and twisted enough 
arms in Whitehall to ensure that Burnham was the 
first Prime Minister of an independent Guyana. 
There hasn’t been a fair election since. 

Democratic socialism is no mean ideal, but it 
requires regular, honest elections or some reasonable 
equivalent. Socialism of any sort depends on a public 


| 
| 
' 
| 


rT: ) 

IY eateterernt is co-operation. Whenever a Guyanese 
Amerindian family cut a new house out of the forest, the 
neighbours would come round to help, rather as an earlier 
generation of Canadians would help each other with building 
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If you're age 60 or over, Bank of Montreal hasa 
special banking plan that’s just right for you — 
extra banking privileges that can pay you 
higher interest on True Savings and Daily 
Interest Savings Accounts EVERY MONTH. | 
In addition, you also enjoy free chequing on 
your Irue Chequing and Chequable Savings 
Accounts. * 


It’s easy to join 


FirstBank Senior Plan 60. Just ask the staff at 
any Bank of Montreal Branch to enroll you. We 
do all the rest. There’s NO CHARGE for 
membership and you receive all the benefits of — 
Senior Plan 60 right away. And, if your spouse 
is under 60, you can still open a joint account 

so both of you can enjoy all the benefits of 
Senior Plan 60. 


AND YOU'RE ALSO ELIGIBLE TO 


50 chances to have $500.00 automatically 
deposited into your Senior Plan savings or 
chequing account. 


OR the grand prize of $500.00 a month extra 
income for the rest of your life. 


* Daily Interest Chequing Accounts may be substituted for True Chequing or Chequable 
Savings Accounts but do not offer special privileges to Seniors. Find out more. 


service with a high degree of competence and 
devotion to the public good. But in Guyana the 
watchword is a dictum from a simpler age ‘‘To the 
victors belong the spoils.’’ The Guyanese public 
service has become profoundly politicized. It would 
be too simple to blame all Guyana’s troubles on the 
civil service, but they are a major part of the 
problem. 

Guyana’s export staples are rice, sugar and 
bauxite. Rice had been handled by a marketing board 
with strong producer representation. It was not 
perfect (few marketing boards are) but it worked. 
Burnham has so undermined its competence with 
political appointments that the International 
Monetary Fund has made its re-organization a pre- 
condition of further assistance. Bauxite and sugar 
have been nationalized. As competent businessmen 
were replaced with Burnhamites morale began to fall. 
The better spirits in middle management sought 
greener fields abroad. With their departure 
productivity began to slip. Guyana now faces a 
foreign exchange crisis of the first order. They have 
tried to deal with it by banning the importation of 
such essentials as wheat flour, milk, soap and 
cooking oil. Even such draconian measures were not 
sufficient. The country is technically bankrupt. Yet 
life goes on. 

It goes on because the government winks at 
breaches of its own law. Flour is a forbidden article, 
but bread is sold openly on the street. The new 
capitalists of socialist Guyana are the smugglers, the 


entrepreneurs of the parallel market, and their allies" 


in the government, including, it is said, members of 
the cabinet. Some get rich and the rest pay through 
the nose for the things they must have. The law, in 


this case, is an ass, and nobody wants to play the — 


donkey. 

Life may go on but it is not much fun. People, 
especially the women, struggle to make ends meet. 
Everything is available, sooner or later, but it costs 
the earth. Elections are a farce. Those over whom the 
government has any measure of control must dance 
to their tune. Even children in school are told to 
appear at the ‘‘mass games’’ in honour of the 
President lest they risk their chance at the public 
examinations. 


Tr modern state does not exist simply to 
provide public order. It exists to create the 
circumstances in which ordinary people can make a 
decent life for themselves and their children. Fifteen 
years ago, such was the promise of a socialist 
Guyana. But the promise has failed. The state 
provides only the mechanism of public order and, for 
some, the means of prosperity. By disregarding its 
own legislation it allows the black market to thrive. 
And there is always the golden north; Toronto, New 
York and London. By such devices are the en- 
terprising diverted from public life and the regime 
continues, bankrupt, cynical and apparently 


unassailable. In such a country mashramani is a bad 
joke. Few in Guyana are willing to co-operate unless 

the results are immediate, tangible and, if possible, 

easily converted to U.S. dollars. 

But what of the church in this depressing country? 
Most have taken the easy way, the traditional way of 
private faith that lets the world pursue its sinful 
course undisturbed. But for the hardy few, white, 
black and Indian; Presbyterian, Moravian, Roman 
Catholic, or Anglican, who have not abandoned a 
prophetic ministry, these are hard days indeed. I was 
reminded again and again of the passage in Isaiah: 

They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 

strength 

They shall mount up with wings like eagles, 

They shall run and not be weary, 

They shall walk and not faint. 

The lines are of ascending difficulty. It is easier to 
fly than to walk. When the crisis is upon us the 
adrenalin flows, the challenge of the hour can be 
met. But nothing is more wearisome than to carry the 
heat and burden of the day, day after day, with no 
sign of hope upon the horizon. 

And yet, the night I arrived in Georgetown, I went 
with Dale Bisnauth, a Presbyterian minister and 
chairman of Guyana Council of Churches, to a 
function marking the purchase of a house by one of 
his parishioners. In traditional East Indian fashion 
they had laid on a feast, invited their friends, and 
asked their minister to bless the undertaking. Dale 
spoke of the passage in Jeremiah where the prophet, 
even though the Babylonians were at the gate, 
purchased a farm in Anatoth, a sign of his faith that 
God would not abandon his people. If Guyana is to 
survive as a nation, she needs many more such 
purchases, made not for a quick profit, but for the 
long haul, the house where they intend to live and 
raise their children. It was simple, it was to the point, 
it was the kind of prophetic preaching those who opt’ 
for Guyana need to hear. 

And what of us, who have known Guyana for 
almost a century? 1985 is the centennial of the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church. When we remember 
the great days of the past, let us not forget the dark 
days of the present. In these days the decisions are 
theirs, not ours. But we can listen, we can un- 
derstand, perhaps we can help. We can share their 
trials, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 0 


Dr. Geoffrey Johnston is the Director of 
Studies at The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal and made a return visit to 
Guyana in February of this year. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Challenge and opportunity 


A 


the March meeting of the Administrative Council the decision 
was made to liquidate the fund, approximately $884,000, that 


was established in 1965 to provide a reserve for emergencies. By 
‘emergencies’ the Administrative Council had meant natural disasters — 
earthquake, wind and fire, or the like. However, the accumulated deficit 
in operating expenses, while not an ‘act of God’ as insurance companies 
call natural disasters, was certainly a hint that emergencies can come in un- 
natural disguises. Most of the money in the fund was used to cover past 
red ink. The remainder will be used toward the goal of establishing a 
minimum of ten new congregations a year. 


Does this mean that the national 
church is ‘running on empty’? No. 
But we’ve jettisoned our largest 
reserve fuel tank. There are, of 
course, other funds, investments, 
but they are tied to specific pur- 
poses (some of them in the legal 
terms of a bequest or will) and 
cannot be counted on to relieve 
deficits. 

The best projection for this year 
is that we will break even, though 
there have been surprises — good 
and bad — before. 

It is not an altogether negative 
development to be forced to live, 
as a church, within an annual 
income; to take out of the tank 
only what is put in. For one thing, 
it forces us to determine more 
precisely where we want to go, and 
the most efficient way of getting 
there. 

Having the imperatives of 
precision and efficiency in mind, 
the Administrative Council also 
approved a proposal that will 
attempt to do for the spending 
agencies of the church what 
economic circumstances have done 
to many large business cor- 
porations — make them ‘‘lean and 
mean’’. Well, maybe not mean, 
but that phrase is so much a part of 
the 80’s I couldn’t resist. Come to 
think of it, it is a moot point 
whether or not they can become 
much leaner either. We are fast 
approaching the time when the 
budgets of the boards and com- 
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mittees (with the exception — at 
least for the time being — of The 
Presbyterian Record Committee) 
will cover the staff salaries and 
little else. 

Anyway, the Administrative 
Council wants the Programme Co- 
ordinating Committee (wonderful 


‘Tt is not an 
altogether negative 


development to... 
live within an 
annual income.’’ 


names, don’t you think?) to trim 
and re-allocate $500,000 from 
existing budgets to better support 
fewer programmes. The 
Programme _ Co-ordinating 
Committee consists of the General 
Secretaries, or their equivalent, of 
all Boards and Committees 
receiving a share of the General 
Assembly Budget, plus_ the 
Principals of the Colleges. The 
goal of doing fewer things better is 
not only laudable, but probably 
mandatory now. It has long been 
advocated in this space. 

The problem inherent in this 
intended re-evaluation is, has 
always been, who decides? Who 
makes the _ decisions. that 
distinguish the projects and 


programmes that are merely nice | 
from those that are necessary? | 


Ideally, you, the membership, 
should decide. But how is that 
possible? The largest, most 
representative court that we have 


— General Assembly — is itself | 


very often the author of new, and 
sometimes poorly thought out, 
tasks, given to boards and com- 


mittees with little regard to the cost 


involved. 


There is also the question of 


information. How much do you 
really know about what is being 
“done in your name, ostensibly to 
meet a need that you have ex- 
pressed, with your money? 

Do you care? That is an honest, 
not merely rhetorical question. Is it 


an anomaly that in 1953, when the | 
church had 1,154 congregations © 


and a communicant membership > 


of 181,270, there were ten 


executive staff persons at church > 


offices, when in 1983 we needed 


nineteen such people to administer © 


on behalf of 1,019 congregations 


and 164,223 members? Or are 


there solid reasons for needing as 
many people on the national staff 
as we have — perhaps more, if we 
are to do everything that should be 
done? 

Of one thing I am certain. It will 


be a difficult, and possibly unfair, — 


task for the Programme Co- 


ordinating Committee. They are 


being asked to decide which of 
their own programmes and 
inescapably, by implication, which 
of their staff, are to be considered 
expendable. I doubt that any 
decisions can be reached without 
the benefit of some 
perspective. 

On a happier note, all of. the 
foregoing comes at a time when the 
church has experienced an increase 
in membership. For the first time 

continued on page 42 
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Inspiration — stimulation 


Please enrol us for a 
Presbyterian Record subscription 
starting as soon as possible, for not 
only do we appreciate this splendid 
publication but also receive much 
inspiration and stimulation from 
its fine articles. 

(Rev.) Clifford Waite, 
Minister, 

Oakwood United Church, 
Oakwood, Ont. 


On seeking ‘‘identity’’ 
While I found many of the 
responses to your request for 


‘*Presbyterian distinctives’’ (April 


Record) to be thoughtful and, in 
some cases, amusing, my greater 
sense is that this whole exercise in 


re-definition may have potentially | 


negative consequences. 

For one thing, it strikes me as 
obvious that any time someone 
feels compelled to make an 
‘issue’? out of his identity he is 
really admitting that he doesn’t 
have one. Therefore, he is just 
reacting out of a sense of panic or 
fear. “If this. “is the? case 
denominationally, meed we 
publicize the fact? I am reminded, 
for example, that the Roman 
Catholic Church established the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility in 
1870 only because it became 
obvious that people no _ longer 
believed that the Pope had such 
ability or grace by nature. 


LETTERS 


The other thing that bothers me, 
though, is that I’m not at all 
convinced that achieving a sense of 


_ identity is something that one 


establishes in a_ self-declaratory 
kind of way after a short solipsistic 
reflection on oneself. Surely, as 
modern psychology has shown, an 
identity is something that is 
achieved over a period of years 
after hard work and by ac- 
complishing certain developmental 
or life tasks. Perhaps the lesson for 
us should be that we get on with 
the task of working for God’s 
Kingdom of peace and justice and 
let our identity emerge or re- 
emerge as a reflection on such 
tasks. 
(Rev.) David McInnis, 
Ancaster, Ont. 


Mackay ‘‘heartening’’ 


I wish to thank you for the 
article by Dr. Eoin Mackay on 
‘“‘The Presbyterian Emphasis’’ in 
the April Record. It is to my mind 
the best short statement I can 
remember on this subject. In these 
days when so much time is being 
spent considering what is wrong 
with the church, and in tinkering 
with the Book of Forms (although 
some of the tinkering is helpful), it 


is heartening to have a positive 


statement such as that of Dr. 
Mackay. 

(Rev. Dr.) M.E. Burch, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Wartson’s Worip 


| BT 1F WE THROw AWAY 
ouR WEAPONS.. 
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Appreciates Supplement 
Reference page 42 of the April 
Presbyterian Record in which 
comments on the special sup- 
plement are invited. I feel this is 
excellent information to place 
before our readership. As con- 
vener of the Stewardship and 
Budget Committee of the 
Presbytery of East Toronto I have: 
been asked many times during the 
past several months why we are 
requesting a substantial increase 
each year for congregational 
General Assembly allocations. 

As the past year came to a close, 
congregational budget committees 
were working hard trying to keep 
increased expenses to a minimum 
and hopefully stay within the 
inflation’ index. The _ request 
directed to congregations to in- 
crease their General Assembly 
allocations in the twelve to thirteen 
percent range raised many 
questions. Why could ‘‘Head 
Office’’ not keep their expenses 
more in line with inflation and doa 
more ‘‘business like’? job as the 
congregational treasurers were 
doing? It is not realized that the 
General Assembly Budget must be 
developed years in advance and, of 


course, become prey to. the 
vagaries of unkind economic 
conditions. 

Unfortunately, many of our 


members have a limited knowledge 
of what use is made of the ‘‘red’’ 


Noel Watsor 


de of the envelope. One would 
esitate to say that there is a club 
tmosphere in looking after our 
wn comfortable church and not 
eing too concerned about our 
1ission responsibilities. The work 
arried on by the various boards at 
Vynford Drive is a great gray area 
or many of our church members 
nd I would venture to say many 
f our sessions are included. I feel 
hat there is a general lack of 
nderstanding about the 
recarious financial condition of 
he church at large in being able to 
arry the great work programme 
ye have set as our goal. 

Generally our congregations 
ave responded quite well to the 
ncreased burden: we have asked 
hem to assume. However, I feel 
here is much information to be 
irculated if we are to give our 
nembers a better understanding of 
he use made of their General 
Assembly givings and hopefully 
ain their support and un- 
lerstanding on the ac- 
omplishment of our goals. 

I would therefore support the 
ontinuation of the ‘‘special 
upplement”’ as a regular feature 
ind expand on a description of the 
vork being carried on by the 
arious Boards comprising our 
jeneral Assembly Budget ex- 
enditures. 


So often in today’s complicated 
YOU CAN, oO olten in today s comptcate 


orld, we feel powerless to 


MAKE A affect change. Yet someone has 
D IEFE. RE. ‘NCE. changed this girl's life. 

« And the lives of hundreds of 
children living on the impoverished outskirts of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

Someone has made a very real difference. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, through the caring and 
generosity of Canadian sponsors, has made their lives 
something more than a daily struggle to survive. 

When you sponsor a needy child, you give more than 
just food, clothing and shelter. You change a life of despair 
into one of hope. Won't you please help? 

You can make a difference. 


George O. Huggan 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Comment on the supplement 
You asked for comments on the 
upplement in the April issue. 
I think the Administrative 


| would like to sponsor a LIboy Ligirl in the country of greatest need L) or 


4 5 . (country) ___________. Enclosed is my donation of L1$18 for the first month 
council, etc., wasted their aHOnEY or ($216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
n this one. Four of the eight pages donation of $______. Please send more information (J. The Christian Children’s 


Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


are from the bulletin inserts that 
nad already been used by many 
congregations within the last few 
weeks. The first page ‘‘said’”’ 
nothing and was not very effective 
in drawing attention. Half of 
another page was material that 
already had wide circulation 
several weeks ago in Mission 
Capsules. 

The idea may be good, but it has 
to be new material and more at- 
tractively produced if it is to ac- 


Name 
Address 
City /Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAP 2E7 pag 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea (South), Mexico, Nicaragua, Phillipines, Portugal, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Spain, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda, Zambia. Ea 
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complish its purpose. Simply 
putting in on different coloured 
paper is not enough. 
(Rev.) Tom Duke, 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Ed. note: The use of coloured 
paper is simply to distinguish it 
from the rest of The Record, since 
each Board is totally responsible 
for the content. This doesn’t alter 
the point of your criticism, but I 
thought that I’d better make it 
clear. In addition, Mission 
Capsules has a limited circulation, 
far less than that of The Record. 


The burden of a building 


Is the church obsolete? This is 
one of those ‘‘tough  love’’ 
questions that challenges us to 
discard the old frame and move 
out in a new form, a metamor- 
phosis so to speak, new life for 
Christ. 

We are not referring to THE 
CHURCH of course; it will never 
be obsolete, we refer to the church 
in the colloquial sense as in, ‘‘I am 
going to church,’’ instead of, ‘‘I 
am going to a meeting of THE 
CHURCH.’’ The church building 
is only consecrated because THE 
CHURCH (body) of JESUS, 
meets there. Have inflation, 
escalating costs, fuel, changing 
lifestyles, made our meeting places 
obsolete? 

It seems a short time ago when a 
few met in the local school 
auditorium, a congregation was 
formed and shortly a building was 
erected. The congregation 
prospered, a larger home was 
needed, (this would attract greater 
numbers). In short years, times 
changed, the numbers declined, 
the buildings were no longer a 
centre of daily activity; no men’s 
group, cubs, brownies, guides, 
scouts, rovers, etc. The escalating 
upkeep fell on a diminishing few 
for a few short hours of use. The 
period of time for this drama? 
Twenty odd years. It was a drama, 
growth, activity, love, characters 
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moving on a stage, playing their 
part, then exiting. Then maturity, 
tearful meetings. Each brick, each 
pane represents love, people so 
close. 

The point! With escalating 
costs, more and more of the 
congregations’ energies are ab- 
sorbed by brick, wood, glass and 
mortar instead of mission. In most 
cases, less than ten percent, and in 
many cases, less than five percent, 
of our monies raised by the 
congregations goes to the mission 
of THE CHURCH. These monies 
represent the talents and energies 
of Christian people being devoured 
by an increasingly demanding task- 
master. 

For congregations considering 
building in these changing times of 
accelerating obsolescence’ the 
question must be asked, ‘‘Shall we 
continue to meet in_ rented 
quarters?’’ For those burdened 
with the increasing demands the 
question must be asked, ‘‘Should 
we bite the bullet and sell?’’ — 
granted, a very tough hysteria- 
generating question. But a planned 
change is better than eventual 
bankruptcy. 

Yes, you will not get the half- 
million dollars your property is 
valued and insured at, but better 
one hundred thousand invested in 
the life of the Church than con- 
tinued drain. There are many 
schools, meeting halls, cafeterias, 
etc., usually vacant on Sundays 
and available for a fraction of your 
costs. Is this the way of the future? 

The results of this decision could 
be high contributions to the 
General Assembly’s Budget, 
higher salaries for our ministers, 
and the ability to hire more full- 
time or part-time staff to oversee 
the mission of the church in the 
community and more important, 
more time and energy for the 
individual member for mission in 
the community. More money for 
the world’s poor and starving. 

People of the church engaged in 
projects to raise money and help 
for those in need, who visit the 
destitute, sick, 
experience more joy and 
satisfaction than in any other 


those in prison, 


pursuits. Youth is our future and 
today’s youth requires meaningful 
challenge. Possibly our younger 
generations will feel the challenge 
to help others and re- invigorate 
THE CHURCH. . 
E. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont, 
P.S. To Albert Blom: 
You are indeed an exceptional 
Elder. In the words of Mr. Joos 
(October, ’82), ‘‘Much love.’’ 


“Tt is our duty”’ 


I am shocked and horrified that 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is in debt in the amount of 
$350,000. Where are our so-called 
dedicated and faithful 
Presbyterians? 

The latest Assembly report 
states that there are 109,393 
Presbyterian householders. in 
Canada. Do these householders 
know that by giving $3.20 per year 
extra the debt could be wiped out? 
That means extra giving, over and 
above what we already give to the 
upkeep of our church. We are also 
told that there 163,474 com- 
municants in our church. Where 
does their extra giving enter the 
picture? 

And could we possibly scrape 
together ten dollars a year extra 
per household and/or com- 
municant? That amounts to about 
three cents a day; Scrooge-like, to 
say the least. We would have 
enough money to carry on the 
administration of our church; 
money to provide our missionaries 
with necessary equipment; money 
to help needy churches. And what 
about helping the starving 
millions? Especially mothers who 
have no food for their crying 
babies, while we sit fat and 
comfortable with full stomachs not 
giving a thought about others. 

Shame on our Canadian 
Presbyterians! Do we not know the 
Joy of Giving? And not only our 
measly tithes; that is just the 
beginning; so is the suggested 
extra. Much, much more is 
required and expected and we 
should give joyously. ; 

I hope my next letter to The 


\ecord will be — I was going to 
rite — congratulatory — but 
thy? We vowed to support our 
hurch and help others. It is our 
suty. 


Helen C. Beale, 
Sackville, N.B. 


I have read with interest the 
ecent issues of The Record and 
im greatly pleased with the stand 
yn Baptism and the Mormons, by 
Tony Plomp. Unfortunately, the 
yermissive spirit of our times 
makes the accusation of 
‘smugness’’ against a clear witness 
o the uniqueness of Jesus Christ 
sound almost plausible. What we 
teed to do is to decide whether we 
will be intimidated by the spirit of 
our times, or be faithful to Jesus 
and his Word. We also need to 
know what the Book of Mormon 
says. And, Jesus will honour clear 
thinking as well as faithfulness to 
him. 


Fern Birtch Jennings, 
Decatur, Georgia, 
U.S.A. 


Thank you, Mr. Plomp 

I am writing in response to a 
letter published in the March, 1984 
edition called ‘‘Let Them Alone.”’ 
Mr. Smith’s strong aversion to Mr. 
Plomp’s article led me to search 
out a November, 1983 Record to 
‘read this malicious article. To my 
surprise, I found a well written and 
informative article on the Mormon 
| religion. 

Obviously, Mr. Smith has a 
right to express his opinion and 
now I would like to express mine. 

The number of Mormon young 
people giving of themselves as 
missionaries is truly an example of 
commitment. But do you not think 
the incentive for them is to work 
their way into becoming a god? 
This is part of their belief. Also a 
sect that has such good family unit 
commercials is the same one that 
| does not allow their young people 
to contact home during their time 
of mission outreach. The fact that 
“by the grace of God we are saved 
through faith: and not of your- 


selves, it is the gift of God.” 
(Ephesians 2:8) is what we need to 
be telling others. 

I have spoken to some of the 
Mormon missionaries so I could 
acquaint myself with their belief. 
A lot of their presentation was 
about Joseph Smith and how he 
saw God. The Book of Mormon 
shows how Jesus met with the 
native North American Indians 
when he was on earth. Do you read 
about that in the Bible? The Bible 
is our only source of knowing 
God, and is truth. (II Timothy 
3:16) 

I do not believe Mr. Plomp is 
attacking the individual Mormon: 
in fact, he asks us not to argue with 
them but to just ‘‘present the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ as taught in 
scriptures.’” Each person is im- 
portant to God and there is only 
one way to the Faith, through the 
Son. It is our responsibility to 
witness to this fact, not just using 
the name Jesus Christ. It is also 
helpful to us, as the public, to 
understand what other religions 
believe. May we carry a burden for 
the individual who does not know 
Christ as their personal Saviour. 
So thank you, Mr. Plomp, for 
your article 

Deborah J. Campbell, 
Sherwood, P.E.I. 


Zegerius tempted 


Re: Gunar Kravalis’ Pungent 
and Pertinent (April, 1984 issue); I 
made two observations in the 
February, 1984 Record ... (1) that 
the Presbyterian concept of the 
Church of Christ does not permit 
that any one person by his own 
decision make himself the voice of 
the entire church, no matter how 
loved and respected he may be, 
unless he confines his speaking 
within the framework of Bible and 
Confession; and (2) that chur- 
chmen do not have the expertise, 
the military information, and the 
political keenness to judge or 
advise governments in matters of 
international politics. 

I hold that point (2) is 
demonstrably true, but that all 

continued on page 39 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and _ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 


officers write and we'll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


Find a penfriend with similar interests. 
Free information. Send self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Penfriends, Suite 35, 
Box 64, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, P2N 
3M6. 


Advertisement 


Afraid You're 
Going Deaf? 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, put it on 
and wear it in the privacy of your 
own home. It will show you how 
tiny hearing help can be. It is not 
a real hearing aid and it’s yours to 
keep. The actual aid weighs less 
than a fourth of an ounce, and it’s 
all at ear level, in one unit. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today to 
Department 4029, Beltone Elec- 
tronics of Canada, Ltd., 124 Con- 
nie Crescent, Unit 4A, Concord, 
Ontario L4K 1BI. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


few years ago I wrote a column about the 

special problems of ‘clergy dogs. Readers 
must have been touched by it because an 
avalanche of mail came my way. People stopped 
me in the streets. Dogs licked my hand and kept 
jumping over my fence and offering to shake a 
paw. Altogether it was an exhilarating time. 

The lesson I learned from it was that Christian 
people, like most other people, love their pets. 
Any writer who can get through to the pet lover is 
on the way to acquiring a following. So ‘‘once 
more into the breach....’’ Let me tell you about a 
cat with a most unusual name. 

He was a wonderful tabby cat and was owned 
by an aged Anglican lady who lived up the street 
from us. She was a devout anglo-catholic and was 
in the habit of naming her cats after the various 
leaders of the nineteenth century Oxford 
Movement. Since this high-church movement had 
its origins in a sermon preached by John Keble in 
1833, her first cat was, appropriately enough, 
called ‘‘Keble.’’ He was followed by ‘‘Froude,’’ 
““Newman’’ and “‘Manning.’’ The cat I knew best 
was ‘‘Pusey,’’ called after Dr. Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, sometime Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford. You will un- 
doubtedly recall that Dr. Pusey (pronounced 
‘pew-see’) was the acknowledged leader of the 
anglo-catholic party in the Church of England all 
through the final half of the last century. 

It was always clear that the old lady’s favourite 
cat was ‘‘Pusey.’’ Unfortunately, his name led to 
some curious misunderstandings. She had quite a 
loud voice and would stand on her front porch 
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calling him: 

‘Here, Pusey Pusey Pusey.”’ 

A lot of people thought she didn’t know how to 
pronounce words properly. They thought she was 
trying to call: 

‘Here, Pussy Pussy Pussy.’ 

But she knew perfectly well what she was 
saying. She didn’t care whether people thought 
she was odd. ‘‘Pusey’’ was the cat’s name and 
‘“Pusey’’ he would be called. 

The next cat I get Iam going to call ‘‘Pusey.’”’ 
But since my wife won’t let me have a cat, I give 
permission to any of our readers to use the name 
in the meantime. 

We love our animals, but in the world to come 
are we to do without them? At the risk of another 
avalanche of mail, I venture an opinion. I think 
not. 

Read the Noah story again. God was concerned 
not just for the people. He was concerned about 
the animals too. John Wesley, somewhere in his 
Journal, expresses the hope that he will meet his 
favourite horse in heaven. And why not? Are we 
not promised a new heaven and a new earth? 
What a barren place a new earth would be without 
the animals. Iam confident that they will be there. 

Indeed, I find the whole idea quite exciting. Can 
you imagine what fun it will be to look up our old 
anglo-catholic friend and take her and her cat over 
one afternoon to meet the real Dr. Pusey? I 
wonder what he will think of her introduction: 

“‘Dr. Pusey, I would like you to meet my 
favourite pussy, Pusey!’’ - 


Christian Clowns 


| Pictured: The Rev. Ken Knight in the back row; the clowns (left to right) Beth Dingman, Rona McIntyre, Jane- Ann 


| Dale, Keith Markle and Brenda Fee, all from London, Ont. 


| 


SUGGESTION Box 


Photo credit: The Exeter Times- Advocate 


Aw unusual church service was conducted at Caven Church, Exeter, 
Ontario, earlier this year. Not a single word was spoken during the 


| entire service! After a brief verbal introduction the service was conducted 


in mime by a group of Christian Clowns knowns as Clowns, Clowns, 
Clowns. Under the leadership of the Rev. Ted Mentor of Port Huron, 
Michigan, this group of young people conducted their special service as a 
concluding event for a Winter Weekend Camp of approximately seventy 
young people of the Synod of Hamilton-London Presbyterian Young 

Peoples Society. 


During the weekend, a 
workshop was given by Mr. 
Mentor aimed at helping young 
people to give expression to their 
Christian faith through the art of 
clowning/mime. Communication 
is made entirely through expressive 
movement, signs and symbols. 

Some church historians believe 
that clowning as a_ religious 
exercise has its roots in the ancient 


Christian church, where a clown 
was appointed as the ‘‘divine 
interpreter’’ during worship time, 
when he would pop briefly into the 
service to interpret, non-verbally, 
what was happening. 

The Rev. Ken Knight, minister 
of Caven Church, found one 
moment in the service, during the 
celebration of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion, | particularly 


moving. The Clown-celebrant 
produced a loaf of bread, held it in 
one hand, then raised both arms in 
arc, slowly, his hands meeting over 
his head. He then broke the bread 
in two and slowly lowered his 
arms, this time stopping when they 
were horizontal to the floor, held 
out in the shape of a cross. 

During the weekend the young 
people along with their chaperones 
and the group of twelve clowns, 
slept in sleeping bags in the church 
and were served meals by the 
ladies’ groups of Caven and 
Cromarty churches. o 


For further information, contact the Rev. 
Ken Knight, Caven Presbyterian Church, 
Exeter, Ontario, NOM 1S0. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Liberals under scrutiny 


A 


the contest for the leadership of the Liberal Party moves into its 
conclusive stage, the freshly elected delegates to the Ottawa 


convention will be pondering a few key questions. Yes, they want a leader 
who looks like a winner, but they also must deal with the more fun- 
damental concern of how they want the Liberal party to present itself to 
the Canadian public in the years to come. In spite of three and a half 
months of hard campaigning, the leadership race seems destined to close 
with only two contenders, John Turner and Jean Chretien, having a 
chance at capturing the prize. Each man is sending different messages to 


the delegates. 


Turner, in spite of some early 
stumbles on the language issue, 
gives the impression of being a 
potentially strong and capable 
leader who would put less em- 
phasis on Ottawa and_ the 
bureaucracy as a means of fixing 
things and concentrate more at- 
tention on the regions of the 
country, getting to know more 
about their immediate concerns 
and consulting them thoroughly 
before putting policies into place. 
Having resigned from the Trudeau 
cabinet in 1975, he has managed to 
jettison much of the unwholesome 
baggage that inevitably clutters up 
the record of an administration 
which has spent most of the last 
sixteen years in office. But Turner 
has a formidable opponent in Jean 
Chretien. 

The self-styled ‘‘little guy from 
Shawinigan’’ is an enormously 
attractive candidate who proudly 
wears both the badges and scars of 
the Trudeau years. He makes a 
point of telling his audiences that 
he has stuck by Trudeau through 
both good times and bad, ever 
since his boss assumed _ the 
leadership of the party in 1968. 
With Liberals ffor listeners, 
Chretien is betting that the familiar 
phrase ‘‘loyalty to the leader’’ 
means more with these folks than 
it might with some _ other 
audiences. Whether or not 
Chretien can turn his apparent 
popularity within the party into 
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votes will be one of the major 
elements of suspense hovering over 
the convention until after the first 
ballot. If Chretien fails, it could 
well be that Liberals will have 
decided in the privacy of the 
polling stations to hold to the old 
unwritten rule of alternating 
leaders between’ French and 
English Canadians. 

While the race between the front 
runners will provide the main 
drama within the steamy cavern of 
the Ottawa Civic Centre on the 
afternoon of June 16, there will be 


; 
other matters bubbling below the 
surface of events. Many of the 
delegates feel the Liberal Party is 
at a crossroads. Some want to 
make a clear break from the past’ 
and will be urging change upon. 
their colleagues as a necessity for 
winning the next election. | 

Ironically, it is in the camps of 
the lesser candidates that new ideas 
for a different Liberal direction 
have found sustenance. Don 
Johnston, in particular, as well as 
John Roberts and Mark 
MacGuigan have been promoting a 
common message; that the 
challenge of new_ technology 


requires a reassessment of old 


policies and traditional approaches 
devised to meet the problems of 
the past. Johnston is the real 
sparkplug of the campaign. He 
would review everything, from the 
tax system to energy policy, with 
the intention of bringing the 
government under sound economic 
management so that more money 
could be channelled into retraining 
programmes for the unemployed. 
Nothing would be sacred to 
Johnston, even social programmes 
would fall under regular scrutiny. 
Naturally, this approach makes 
many old-line Liberals nervous. 
Some see it as nothing more than a 
response to neo-conservatism and 
regard it as right wing and out of 
touch with the progressive 
mainstream of the party. Well, 
that’s one opinion, but if we are to 
believe the constant lament that 
the government treasury is not a 
bottomless well of funds for the 
use and enjoyment of all, we must 
ask these Liberals how they plan to 
take us into the future with 
security and confidence. The 
candidates who are suggesting 
some answers deserve a thorough 
hearing from the delegates. 
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1. A Conversion Experience 


One reeling, alone and bound in, 

courting sin with the rout; 

now healing, at home and with kin, 

fitting in, reaching out, 

we find ourselves set free 

in Christ's communtty. 

And here, in our community, 

lies our responstbility 

to reach out, draw in 

our neighbours wandering 
aimlessly — 

tell them how they can simply 

let doubt out, hope in. 


‘Your mission, if you wish to accept 
it, is to establish and lead an Outreach 
ministry in Pointe Claire, Quebec.’* A 
rookie just fresh from graduation, I 
was beginning a part-time ministry at 
the Presbyterian Church of St. 
Columba by-the-Lake while con- 
tinuing studies at McGill University in 
Montreal. The odds of a_ well 
established suburban anglophone 
congregation getting serious about 
Outreach were not great. Most of the 
English congregations in the Montreal 


area were (and are) experiencing rapid 


decline in membership and in 
congregational vitality. 

What we experienced at St. 
Columba was a ‘‘conversion’’ of the 
leadership of the Christian com- 
munity. The change of heart and 
change of direction allowed us to 
“‘see’’ that Outreach is essential to the 
life of the Christian Church. Our 
priorities im ministry changed 
significantly. Outreach was perceived 
as that which is vital and essential to 
Church Growth. Outreach is based on 
a theology which depicts God as 
reaching down (or out) to rescue his 
people. 

The Lord said, I have seen 
how cruelly my people are being 
treated in Egypt; | have heard 
them cry out to be rescued from 
their slave drivers. I know all 
about their sufferings, and so I 
have come down to rescue them. 

The ministry of Outreach is the 
response to the cry of men and women 
who crave ‘‘good news.’’ Paul Scott, 
(Pastor at St. Columba) and I became 
convinced that Outreach ‘‘is where the 
action is.’’ The Christian congregation 
has to be led by persons committed to 
an intentional and systematic entry 


into a faith community; an entry 
which is risky, frustrating and yet vital, 
necessary, joyful and indispensable. 
Remember, with God, 
no mission is impossible. 


2. Adventures in Outreach 


We were convinced that the work of 
Outreach would not thrive unless it 
became the ministry of the people. 
The members of the congregation 
must adopt the idea of Outreach and 
make it a part of day-to-day living. 

The congregation was invited to 
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participate in Outreach by offering 
names of people who had expressed 
interest in the Christian faith. This 
step allowed the members of the 
congregation to have input as they 
began to understand that this was part 
of their Christian ministry. A team of 
visitors was formed of volunteers from 
the congregation. The Outreach 
committee provided ample in- 
formation to the congregation about 
the Outreach project through bulletin 
inserts, newsletters, worship and 
preaching. Oxtreach became part of 
the ministry of the people. The work 
of Outreach began with a visitation of 
‘‘lost Presbyterians’ (ie: people who at 
one point were involved in the 
Presbyterian Church) in the West 


Advertisement 


Growing Views 
“IN PRAISE OF REACHING OUT”’ 


by John Bannerman 


Island of Montreal. This phase was 
followed by a general visitation which 
included. ‘‘door-knocking’’ in specific 
areas and a visitation of new people in 
the community. 

The Outreach program moved into 
advertising, social action (Christian 
Action Chretienne — an ecumenical 
effort to help the unemployed), 
nuclear disarmament (West Islanders 
for Nuclear Disarmament), and inner 
city ministry (Tyndale-St. George’s). 
Regretably, space does not allow for an 
adequate description of the items 
mentioned above. The variety and 
diversity within the area of Outreach 
was surprising and encouraging. 

The impact of the Outreach work on 
the congregation was incredible. 
Members developed a greater sense of 
relationship to the surrounding 
community. The incorporation of new 
people put pressure on existing 
programs and led to reform within the 
Church School and the youth ministry. 
The long-time members were forced to 
go through a period of adjustment. 
The question of staffing was raised 
anew because of the new direction of 
the congregation. The Spirit was 
certainly ablaze among the people who 
decided to share the good news. 

As a Christian community, I 
challenge you to reach out and let the 
world know you exist. Open your doors 
and turn a stranger into a sister or 
brother. Go to the highways and the 
byways and invite them in. As Jesus 
said: 

You are like light for the whole 
world. A city built on a hill 
cannot be hid. No one lights a 
lamp and puts it under a bowl; 
instead he puts it on the 
lampstand, where it gives light 
for everyone in the house. In the 
same way your light must shine 
before people, so that they will 
see the good things you do and 
pratse your Father in Heaven. 
Matthew 5.14-16. (Good News) 


The Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111. 


This year is the 450th 
Anniversary of Jacques 
Cartier landing in 
Gaspe, when he claimed 
the New. Land for 
France. It is the year of 
the Tall Ships in 
Quebec when Cana- 
dians from all ethnic 


origins will gather to 


celebrate this landing, 
which opened the 
continent to Europeans. 
Two hundred and 
twenty-five years after 
Jacques Cartier’s first 
landing, Presbyterian 
services were begun in 
the City of Quebec. 
And two hundred and 
twenty-five years later, 
in 1984, these services 
continue in St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. 
Anne Street, in the 
heart of the old city. We 
invite all who come to 
the celebrations in 
Quebec to join in 
worshipping with us in 
our church, visit our 
mini-museum and let us 
feel we ate known and 
remembered by 
Canadians as a part of 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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T. ANDREW'S 


Presbyterian Church 
Ofebee City 1/)9= 1984 


by Mary Hilda Stephens 


uS 


i| was in the autumn of 1759, after the turmoil 
| and strife of that spring and summer, that the 
first Presbyterian services were held in Quebec. The 
| congregation consisted of the soldiers and officers of 
| Fraser’s Highlanders, 78th Regiment. They were a 
| colourful and bold part of Wolfe’s Army on the 
| Plains of Abraham on the 13th of September, and no 
doubt they and their Chaplain, the Reverend Robert 
| MacPherson, prayed together before the battle. 

- From these military services grew the Scotch 
_ Congregation which became St. Andrew’s Church. 
_ Great events and celebrations have contributed to its 
growth and place in the community and are the 
framework of the picture of the people in the 
congregation. The people of the church have made its 
history. 

In St. Andrew’s Church today there are people 
whose family names can be found in the church 
records of a hundred years ago. There are members 
who can claim connection with the signers of the 
Petition for land to George III in 1802. Until very 
' recently, there were members who were direct 
descendants of the same Fraser’s Highlanders who 
- fought and prayed on the Plains of Abraham in 1759. 
In 1784, Rev. Dr. Alexander Spark became the 
' minister. He was the ‘‘spark’’ responsible for the 
building of St. Andrew’s Church. It was dedicated 
| and opened for worship on November 30, 1810. The 
| first stone had been laid June 23, 1809, fifty years 
| after the first service. On that St. Andrew’s Day, 
| 1810, the Scotch Congregation finally saw before 
them, and around them, the building they had so 
| earnestly wished for, planned for, and worked to 
- achieve. 

Because of their strong Scottish heritage, tenacity 
and foresight have always been characteristic 
qualities of the people of St. Andrew’s. In 1824, 
during the ministry of Dr. James Harkness, the 
church was enlarged and in 1829 St. Andrew’s 
School was built, today known as the Kirk Hall. In 
1837, the Manse was built for the new minister, Dr. 
John Cook, and his wife. It is said that ‘‘Mrs. Cook 
wanted the house to be built like her home in 
Scotland’? — and so it was. 

The Kirk Hall has been a centre not only for the 
people of St. Andrew’s but for the people of Quebec. 
More people in Quebec today, French and English, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, know the inside of 
| the Kirk Hall better than they know the church itself! 
| Activities taking place in the Kirk Hall are not all 
under the aegis of St. Andrew’s: the building is often 
used by many organizations that have no connection 
with the church. The three buildings — church, 
manse and Kirk Hall — are a part of the historical 
section of the city within the walls. Not far away is 
our old neighbour, the Anglican Cathedral: we began 
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services the same years as they did, 1759, but their 
church building is older, dating from 1804. 

The interior of St. Andrew’s is full of colour, from 
the crimson of the carpet patterned with fleurs-de- 
lys, to the jewel-like glow of the tall, arched, stained 
glass windows, framed by stencilled religious motifs 
on the walls. The ceiling is a heavenly blue, the wood 
of the pulpit warm and richly carved. Over the pulpit 
the flags tell the stories of the people who made 
Quebec and Canada. There are reproductions of the 
Colours of the 78th Fraser’s Highlanders and the 
Cameron Highlanders, 79th Regiment. Along with 
the Union Jack and the St. Andrew’s Cross, our own 
Canadian flag with the glowing red maple leaf hangs 
with our provincial flag. Many tablets and plaques 
are on the walls in memory of ministers and people of 
years gone by. 

Through all the years, the people of St. Andrew’s 
have been loyal, generous and active, always a part 
of the life of the city of Quebec. Many have left 
money to the church, and so was born the En- 
dowment Fund which Dr. Andrew T. Love began 
during his ministry (1884-1925). This is the fund 
which now keeps the church solvent and helps with 
our other ministries. So many families have left 
Quebec and St. Andrew’s in the past few years, those 
who are members here now must depend on this 
legacy from the past. However, this financial legacy, 
while important, is not the only one that keeps us 
alive. The present congregation has inherited a strong 
family feeling from those who went before us. From 
the beginning in 1759, Presbyterians in Quebec have 
recognized their position as unique. In those days 
they were far from the land that gave them birth; 
even today we sometimes feel isolated from our 
brothers and sisters in the faith. We like to be 
recognized by Presbyterians — we are here, alive and 
well, and working hard to keep flourishing. We are 
like a rare plant in a huge garden which needs tender 
loving care! 

As we celebrate the 450 years since Jacques 
Cartier’s first landing, let us. remember that 
Presbyerianism has flourished in Quebec City for 
half that time. 

‘‘Faith of our Fathers be with us yet.”’ oO 


Mrs. Mary Hilda Stephens is a member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, and 
the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Andrew 
T. Love. 
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Postlude: me 


sation 


by Enid Pottinger 


Oa month Carman Ht. Millig an of Manotick, 


Ontario, completes a musical career of 60 years Benin the Christian Church. 


As an organist and choirmaster, he has 
served in six churches, principally for 47 
years at St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. He is 
known to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada as a teacher at Knox College and 
The Presbyterian College of Montreal in the 
early 1950s, as a member of the committee 
charged with the compilation of the present 
Book of Praise, and as composer/ arranger 
of 15 hymn tunes in that book. 

In conversation with Enid Pottinger and 
O. Mary Hill this year, Mr. Milligan has 
expressed some of his memories, opinions 
and hopes. 


On worship 


In considering the role that music plays in worship, 
we must accept the fact that our ideas about God 
play a most important part. When our conception of 
God spans the gamut from the awesomeness of God, 
the Architect of the universe, to the love and com- 
passion and caring of God in Christ, we feel deeply 
the need — even the demand — for expression of our 
innermost feelings of admiration, amazement and 
gratitude for the blessings we more fully com- 
prehend. Worship, both individual and corporate, 
then becomes a daily requisite. 

For me, worship should always be exciting and 
exhilarating. Sometimes it may be solemn, but most 
of the time it should be joyful and effervescent. It 
should draw on our emotions, our intellect, and our 
deepest spiritual feelings. It should never be sensuous 
or sentimental, but should be permeated with God- 
centred thought. 

Worship should be full of praise and gratitude to 
God for the glory of his magnificent gifts to us, his 
children. ‘‘Togetherness’’ is all important. The 
church pew is not a theatre seat, nor are the oc- 
cupants islands of independence. Worship is a 
collective activity. Spiritual glow, vigorous, en- 
thusiastic singing can be very contagious. Par- 
ticipation in worship is like a two-way street or like 
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an electric circuit. God continually pours out his 
Spirit upon us and our soul responds. But when we 
fail to make that response, the current is broken, we 
are not illumined and we miss the indescribable 
ecstasy of his blessing. 


On musta 


Music is not a surface decoration to life. Music 
came with creation and it is inherent in every living 


' thing. The universe responds to rhythm and rhythm 


is the first element of music. Where there’s rhythm 

there’s music; it’s part and parcel of every one of us. 

We differ only in the degree of technical ability. 
What, then, is the nature of human response to the 


| outpouring of God’s Spirit upon us from a musical 
viewpoint? Let us consider for a moment the matter 
of response to any music. The mind is the greatest of 
| all computers. We listen to music and the kind of 
} music we hear is constantly being added to our bank 
| or disk of musical experiences. Whenever we hear a 
| hymn tune, a ballad or folk song, a concerto or 
| symphony, we react to the music being performed; at 
| the same time, we are adding to our supply of 
_ musical impressions. Our ability to comprehend and 
appreciate the performance is conditioned first by the 
| familiarity of the tune, rhythm and harmonies, and 
_ secondly by our knowledge of its structure, style and 
intent. For example, if we have a background of the 
_ music of Beethoven, we will respond to it according 
' to the measure of our previous acquaintance with the 
- music of Beethoven and the familiarity of the piece 
- itself. If we can bring to worship a more extended 
- knowledge and experience of music, we will certainly 
| appreciate worship more. Our recall of, and sen- 
sitivity to, spiritual experiences, coupled with a 
greater knowledge, results in an ability to respond to 
music in worship on a broader, more intense level. 
However, one has only to observe the reactions of 
people who have little or no technical knowledge of 
music to realize that such knowledge is not essential 
to areal experience. 


On choirs and choirmasters 


The principal task of the Choirmaster is to develop 
the great and small talents of his choristers so that the 
music they produce may edify the worship of the 
congregation. Secondarily, the function is to produce 
music of as high a quality as possible: technically 


Mr. Milligan’s musicianship and personality have 
graced many a choir and at least (60 x 50) three 
thousand church services, plus evening and special 
services. His physical co-ordination and stamina at 
the console are the envy of aerobic dancers and his 
skill at improvisation is lengendary. Memories are: 
final choral services; consistently excellent organ 
playing; an exquisite sense of timing and pace during 
a worship service; absolute mastery of the art of 
leading a congregation in hymns; the phrasing, the 
descants, the clarity, the crescendos and forte for- 
tissimos(!); dramatic climaxes pulled out of the air, 
perhaps when the offering is placed on the com- 
munion table (with appropriate modulations from 
any key to G major); perhaps at the beginning of a 
sermon, or the benediction; endless minutes of 
improvisation down the scale by semi-tones and then 
up again while the florist replaces the wedding 
flowers, the originals all having been frozen in his 
delivery van; improvisations for fifteen minutes 
before a congregation of 700, always poised for an 
immediate resolution to announce the arrival of a 
very tardy dignitary, and the very cool way Carman 


accurate and musically sublime. 

Think of the church choir as a great, happy family 
where people have learned to appreciate each other’s 
gifts and care for one another. They are to produce 
the best music they can while trying to be true 
Christians. I prefer a chorus choir; sometimes large 
choirs have to have paid people, but I prefer the 
chorus choir. Think of the choir as a microcosm of 
the Church where all share in the various ministries: 
music, pastoral, administrative and educational. 


For the future 


I would like to see more fine hymns being written 
and more new anthems acceptable to congregations. 
The church misses a great deal by hearing so in- 
frequently the liturgical music at the back of the 
hymn book. The Te Deum Laudamus is one of the 
oldest and finest hymns of the Church. Other pieces 
are directly derived from the Bible. It would be great 
to hear one of these pieces once a month, but it won’t 
happen for a long time. We are missing a great deal. 
The church is missing one of its greatest tools for 
‘“‘Doubling in the Eighties,’’ the development of its 
musical resources. Why couldn’t a Presbytery 
spearhead and maintain a vocal or instrumental 
choir, with a well-paid director who could devote a 
principal part of his energy to the development of 
this ministry? Partly, this is a money decision and 
partly this is a question of long-term vision. Music 
has such potential for reaching people! Why couldn’t 
the Presbyterian Church be a mentor of musicians 
playing church music? It’s a historically justifiable 
role. I think the money is there, but the vision needs 
some hard work... 
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dealt with this request made after that particular 
service: ‘‘Mr. Milligan, that music you played as a 
prelude was marvellous. What was its title?”’ 

When the congregation at St. Andrew’s, Ottawa, 
reads in the Order of Service ‘‘Postlude: Im- 
provisation,’’ we know we are to expect a special 
treat, an epiphany. May the main themes of your life 
remain true and constant, Carman, and may your 
retirement be filled with many improvisations and 
variations, all as wonderful as those of the past. 
Shalom and thank you. 


O 


Enid Pottinger is a teacher, a free-lance 
writer and a member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa. 
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A ‘Tale of Two MacDonalds 


by John Cameron 


Pico County, Nova Scotia, 
boasts of many distinctions 
and is proud of a good number of 
its native sons and daughters who 
have gained recognition in their 
several fields of endeavour. At 
the present time, both the United 
Church of Canada and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have national moderators by the 
name of MacDonald who grew 
up on opposite sides of Green 
Hill, Pictou County, but who 
never met one another until both 
were serving in executive 
positions in the national 
headquarters of their respective 
denominations. They are, of 
course, the Rev. Clarke Mac- 
Donald of the United Church, 
and the Rev. Donald Mac- 
Donald of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

There are interesting parallels in the lives and 
careers of these two gentlemen. Both were born and 
raised in farm homes, Donald being one of six boys 
while Clarke was the youngest of five, four boys and 
one girl. Each has a brother in the ministry, and each 
had a brother who stayed on the home farm. The two 
moderators have served congregations, rural and 
urban, in the Maritimes and in Ontario. They have 
held national denominational executive positions as 
well as responsible offices in inter-church agencies. 
Both have been awarded honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Divinity; Donald by The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and Clarke by the Atlantic School of 
Theology in Halifax. 

The families lived scarcely five miles apart, but the 
boys travelled in opposite directions for education 
and other activities — Donald to Pictou, Clarke to 
New Glasgow for High School; Donald to Acadia, 
Clarke to Mount Allison for University; Donald to 
The Presbyterian College, Clarke to Pine Hill for 
theological training. Donald, the older, would have 
been a few years ahead of Clarke at each of these 
stages. They belonged to churches in overlapping 
pastoral charges of the two denominations, charges 
which before 1925 had been one. With the strong 
differences over Church Union sstill keenly 
remembered, there was not much going back and 
forth in those years between the United Church at 
Alma, Clarke’s spiritual home, and the Presbyterian 
Church in Durham where Donald worshipped. The 
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Donald MacDonald 


Clarke MacDonald 


fact that the families differed politically, as well as on 
the Church Union question, may have contributed to 
the lack of contact between them. 

Both men married Maritime ladies. Donald’s wife 
is the former Elizabeth Oliver of New Glasgow, N.S., 
and Clarke’s wife the former Muriel MacDonald of 
Cornwall, P.E.I. Donald and Elizabeth have three 
children and one grandson. A fourth child, John, is 
deceased. Clarke and Muriel have three children and 
one granddaughter. Two other children died in in- 
fancy. 

The two men bear the same title, Moderator, yet 
there are significant differences in their roles. 
Donald’s proper title is, ‘‘Moderator of the 109th 
General Assembly.’’ In that capacity he presided 
over the meetings of the Assembly in 1983 and will 
convene the 110th Assembly this month. At that time 
he will conduct worship, preach the sermon, and 
preside until that Assembly elects its moderator. In 
the intervening period, he has been an ex-officio 
member of all General Assembly boards and com- 
mittees and has represented The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada in a variety of ways. He has travelled 
through the church in Canada and overseas in the 
interests of the unity of the church but he has had no 
specific authority associated with the office. 

Clarke, on the other hand, holds office for two 
years, until August, 1984, and is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the United Church of Canada during that 
period. As such, he serves as Chairman of the 


' Executive of the General Council and has con- 


} siderable responsibility for the execution of church 


_ policy. He speaks with more authority in the name of 
the church as he, too, travels about providing 
_ spiritual leadership and heartening the church. 
Clarke calls himself an ‘‘unashamed evangelical 
and unrepentant activist.’’ Donald also classifies 


) himself as an evangelical and has played the activist 


role as well. He was an initiator of negotiations with 
‘the federal government regarding the church 
sponsorship of Viet-Namese refugees. Both men are 
| very ecumenically minded. 

Reflecting on the challenge to the Church to 
- maintain its identity in our world, with all of its 
_ pluralism and the revival of ancient faiths, Clarke 
says, “‘If the churches are to retain their integrity 
| then we have to have a re-emphasis on Christology or 
- the meaning of Christ for our time.’’ He sees the 
_ churches becoming more vital than they were in the 
| late 60s and 70s and attributes this to the revival ofa 
| keen search for meaning in life. This is reflected in 
church life in that people have shown that they will 
come to a gathering that is designed to help them 
search out that meaning. He feels that the Festivals 
of Faith being held periodically by the United Church 
may well be a model that the churches will have to 
use more and more. 

Donald speaks very positively of the experiences he 
has had in his travels through the church and the 
impressions he has formed of its people and work. 
He likes the calibre of candidates for the ministry 
whom he has met and feels that this speaks well for 
the future. He calls for a more intentional and ef- 
fective ministry with youth, a renewed emphasis on 
faith in the home, and increased sharing of 
leadership responsibility with the laity. 

As Deputy Secretary of the Division of Mission in 
Canada, with specific responsibility for Church and 
Society, Clarke has had a high profile in social issues 
during the past decade or so. Both he and Donald 
have represented their churches in making presen- 
tations to the federal government and leaders of the 
opposition on matters of peace and social justice at 
home and abroad. Such presentations are more and 
more being made jointly. They agree that the Church 
cannot ignore the implications of the gospel relating 
to social issues but must be aggressive in reminding 
both its membership and leaders of state that as long 
as we continue to spend 600 billion on arms (one 
million every minute) we are not going to be able to 
feed the world’s hungry, which is the mandate of the 
gospel. 

Clarke is chairperson of Project Plowshares, an 
inter-church agency whose purposes are research and 
education — to the end of promotion of initiatives 
toward peace and disarmament. It tries to link the 
concepts of justice and disarmament. Clarke has a 
high commitment to peace which, however, is more 
than his personal passion. It reflects the general 
policy of the General Council of the United Church. 


Donald hopes that the United Nations will become 
more effective in dealing with differences between 
nations and thereby reduce armaments and the 
nuclear threat. 

Whereas Clarke’s responsibilities in recent years 
have been primarily in the area of social issues, 
Donald’s have been more administrative as he has 
served in the dual role of Clerk of the General 
Assembly and, until a year or so ago, Secretary of the 
Administrative Council. He has been active in the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, having 
served for nine years as treasurer of the Caribbean 
and North American section. In 1982 he was selected 
as the only Canadian representative on the Executive 
of the World Alliance, a body of approximately 40, 
with headquarters in Geneva. 

Increasing understanding and co-operation among 
the churches is something Donald notes with 
gratification. At the same time, he wishes that some 
others would show a little more love and concern for 
those not of their persuasion. He sees some hopeful 
signs that this ecumenical spirit will increase and 
thereby minimize our divisiveness. He believes that 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches has taken 
on new life and that as a result of the World Council 
of Churches meeting in Vancouver last summer, that 
body has come to be seen in a more favourable light 
by a wider circle of Christians. He hopes that more 
conservative Christians, who have been sceptical of 
it, will now look more positively upon the WC C 
and come to feel that they can work with it. Donald 
has come, as a result of his broad experience, to think 
in terms of the desirability of a new and closer form 
of inter-church affiliation and ecumenical expression 
than we know at present and may well have 
something to say to the church on this matter in the 
near future. 

The World Council meeting in Vancouver had a 
tremendous impact on Clarke. He went west without 
much enthusiasm, not expecting to find what he did, 
‘<a vibrant, worshipping community where worship 
was related to the work, faith to the action, and 
prayer to the performance.”’ 

The two moderators, sharing not only the name 
MacDonald but also the common heritage of James 
MacGregor and Thomas McCulloch, have come 
through parallel careers to express very similar 
convictions on many of the vital issues before the 
churches today. O 


Dr. John Cameron is the minister at The 
Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
His father grew up on a farm adjoining 
the farm on which Clarke MacDonald 
grew up. His mother’s home was within a 
mile or two of Donald’s home. Thus, his 
family has known and has had some 
association with both families for a long 
time. 
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A PitGrim Reports (1) 


by Gordon Smith 


Why did I do it? Why did I leave my pastorate and strike out on 
a crazy pilgrimage that even yet isn’t very well defined?I’m not 
sure, really. The holy restlessness that is the Spirit’s call to 
something new? Dissatisfaction with the parochialism and 


narrowness of vision that seems to mark so 
much of Canadian church life? Burn-out? 
Some need to examine more closely and to 
claim as my own other traditions of Christian 
faith, Christian spirituality, Christian com- 
munity, and Christian service? Perhaps simply 
to give myself some time to be a pilgrim, a free- 
lance Christian for a while instead of a 
minister. 

Eventually it began to take shape. I saved my 
money, cancelled magazine subscriptions (you 
know how long it takes to convince them you 
really don’t want it any more!), started to sell 
furniture, and finally said goodbyes. 

Two days after my last service I was in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, at the Cuernavaca Centre 
for Intercultural Dialogue on Development. 
There were about a dozen of us in the 
programme, from the United States and 
Canada, all, as it turned out, either 
Presbyterians or Roman Catholics. The 
programme was designed to give North Americans a 
direct introduction to Latin-American (and therefore 
‘‘third world’’) realities. 

Mexico, for me, put names and faces on what had 
been impersonal third world problems. We visited 
several of the squatters’ settlements that cling to the 
sides of the ravines that criss-cross Cuernavaca or 
claim land along the rail lines. Such a settlement 
consists of shacks built out of whatever can be 
scrounged, flimsy walls surrounding their few square 
feet. Hundreds of such shacks are crowded together 
to make the best use of the little land available. A 
stinking stream might flow slowly among them, filled 
with refuse and excrement. Here and there a hanging 
plant, a little garden, a bit of decoration, show that 
human dignity cannot easily be destroyed. 
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MEXICO 


Mexico City 


Cuernavaca 


Angela has lived here for years; this is her 
children’s playground. She and her children are the 
second ‘‘family’’ of her ‘‘husband.”’ (It is a sign of 
virility for men to have as many women and children 
as possible, even though they cannot afford to 
support them. His first family will have first claim on 
his resources, and the second, only what’s left over. 
And as we spoke, he was in the hospital. Neither 
family had an income from him.) Angela showed us 
her home, spoke of her life. She is a woman of simple 
— perhaps simplistic — faith, and she is tired and 
resigned to the oppression that is her life. She sold us 
some linen towels she had embroidered. I doubt it 
helped much. 

In the same squatters’ settlement, we spoke to 
Gerald, an activist and an organizer. He has the 


_ education to have allowed him to leave here long ago, 
but he stays to help. The current project he is fighting 
for is a school for the children. He spoke with 
| frustration of the bureaucratic roadblocks with 
which the powers-that-be try to thwart his plans. 
_ Educating the poor is considered a dangerous policy. 
But he spoke with determination. It is hope, and 
_ giving himself for others, that gives his life meaning. 
And we also met Martha. It was Martha who hit 
“me the hardest, because her life combines all op- 
_ pressions. She is physically and sexually abused, also 
by a man with another family who shows up only 
- when he feels like it. These scars of abuse she has 
borne since childhood. She is poor. Her only income 
| is from embroidering dresses — again, we all bought 
- some — but malnutrition is taking away her eyesight 
and she will not be able to continue. Her children’s 
bones are twisted from nutritional deficiency. We 
saw the meal she fed her children in her little hovel on 
the hillside — a few beans in some water. 
_ These people, and many like them, live in the heart 
of Cuernavaca, a city known as a _ jet-setters’ 
paradise, whose hotels, dining rooms, and mansions 
| have attracted the rich and famous for generations. 
These extremes exist throughout the Mexican country 
and economy, and form part of a huge circle of 
domination and dependency. On the outer rim of the 
circle are the rich nations who insist on dominating 
the poor nations. (From 1800 to 1969 there were 784 
armed interventions in Latin America, 270 of them in 
Mexico. Any move towards reform or self- 
determination is met by Marines.) In turn, the 
authorities dominate the citizens. (Human rights, 
while not as low as in some other Latin American 
countries, are not taken seriously.) The bosses 
dominate the workers. (Unions have had a par- 
ticularly brutal time trying to organize to ameliorate 
the lives of working people.) And at home, the men, 
in a society where machismo is a way of life, 
dominate the women and children. 
At the centre of the circle is someone like Martha, 
who has no psychological readiness even to accept 
what help is offered. Inequality is part of the scheme 
of things. She has never known a life without 
poverty, malnutrition, machismo and abuse. To 
speak to her about equality, or about struggling fora 
change, or about social reform, is to speak a 
language she cannot understand. And thus, the 
ongoing domination is almost assured. 


Am but not quite. Playing an important role 
in breaking the patterns of domination and 
dependency is the church. As in other places in Latin 
America, the church has taken on, in obedience to 
the example and teaching of Jesus, a ‘‘preferential 
option for the poor.”’ 

I saw previously hopeless people, who with the 
encouragement and loving acceptance of the church 
have gathered together and, in their faith and in the 
scriptures, have seen that their lives are neither 


worthless nor hopeless. Prayer, study, worship and 
political and social action have come together for 
many Mexican Christians in an unprecedented way. 
Out of the ‘‘Base Christian Communities,”’ 
neighbourhood gatherings of lay Christians which 
have become one of the hallmarks of the Latin 
American church, has come the impetus for 
providing water and electricity in their homes, a 
women’s centre, a sewing co-operative, a co- 
operative for baking tortillas, sports opportunities, a 
church building, and the school project mentioned 
earlier. With no resources but a lively faith and each 
other, these poor Davids are managing to slay a few 
Goliaths. Distinctions which we too readily make 
between prayer and action, spiritual concerns and 
social concerns, conservative and liberal expressions 
of faith, are artificial to them. 

And when these neighbourhood communities 
gather on Sunday morning for worship, it is very 
much a people’s service. All are invited to share in 
the prayers and even to add their thoughts at the close 
of the sermon. A mariachi band provides music for 
their worship that is very Latin. And in the midst of it 
all one realizes that these poor, struggling, wor- 
shipping people have perhaps a grasp of Christ’s 
gospel that escapes the rest of us; that the “‘man of 
sorrows, acquainted with grief’’ is someone whom 
they understand and who understands them. 

Together as a group, we did some of our own 
biblical reflection, much the same as is done in the 
Base Christian Communities. We looked at Micah 
6:6-8, and asked ourselves: In the midst of such 
deeply rooted poverty and oppression, how does one 
‘“do justice, love kindness, and walk humbly with 
God?’ We read Ezekiel 34:1-10, and asked: How 
had the church, in the past and now, neglected the 
needs of the ‘‘flock?’? We read the magnificat of 
Luke 1, and asked: How do we see God fulfilling his 
work of raising up the lowly and putting down the 
mighty? Gradually, we began to re-learn the Gospel, 
to hear it and see it and experience it from the point 
of view of the poor, those to whom Christ first came 
with Good News. It has been said that the poor are 
the true evangelists. In Mexico I began to learn how 
true that is. 


This is the first of a projected series of reports from 
Mr. Smith as he pursues his pilgrimage. O 


Mr. Smith formerly served First Church, 
Brandon, Manitoba, as_ Assistant 
Minister. 
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(GRADUATES: 1984 


The Presbyterian College 


MICHAEL FRANK 
CAVENEY, B.A., S.T.M. 
Home congregation: 
Clairlea Park, 
‘Scarborough, Ont. 
Appointment: 

St. Andrew's, Tweed, Ont. 


JAMES DRADER 
FERRIER, B.A. 
Home congregation: Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont. 
Appointment: Continuing 
education. 


ROBERT J. GRAHAM, 


B.Th. 


Home congregation: St. 
Paul’s, Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Appointment: Continuing 


education. 


GEOFFREY PETER 
HOWARD, B.A., B.Th. 
Home congregation: Knox 
Crescent and Kensington, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Appointment: Bass River 
pastoral charge, N.B. 


PATRICIA LYNNE PAGE, 
B.A. 

Home congregation: 
Westminster, Pierrefonds, 
P.Q. 

Appointment: Continuing 
education. 
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STEPHEN THOMAS 
SURMAN, B.A., B.Ed. 
Home congregation: 
Strathcona Park, Kingston, 
Ont. 

Appointment: First, 
Kenora, Ont. 


ALISON MARY YOUNG, 
B.A., S.T.M. 

Home congregation: 
Maplewood, Chateauguay, 
P.Q. 


Appointment: 
St. Andrew's, Lachine, P.Q. 


': 
i 
§ 


Knox College 


RICK HORST, B.A. 
Home congregation: St. 
Enoch, Hamilton, Ont. 
Appointment: 
Tri-Congregations 
(Emmanuel, St. James, 


St. Matthew’s), Toronto, Ont. 


JOST MARTIN RALPH 
KREPLIN, B.A. 

Home congregation: 
Aldershot, Burlington, 
Ont. 

Appointment: Church 
extension work, Unionville, 
Ont. 


VALERIE J. COTTRILL, B.A. 


ANDREW ROBERT SEJER 
JENSEN, B.A. 

Home congregation: lle 
Perrot, Pincourt, P.Q. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


ALEXANDER MORRISON 
MITCHELL, B.Sc. 

Home congregation: St. 
Stephen's, Weston, Ont. 
Appointment: Burns, 
Mosa, Ont. 


JAMES WESLEY DENYER, 
B.A. 


PAUL EN-HO KANG, B.A. 
Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Islington, Ont. 


DWIGHT EMMANUEL 
NELSON, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew's, Barrie, Ont. 
Appointment: Church 
extension work, 
Stoneybrook — 
Masonville, London, 
Ont. 


MARK BENNETT 


# 


GASKIN, B.A. 

Home congregation: New 
Westminster, Hamilton, Ont. 
Appointment: Alberton — 
West Point pastoral 

charge, P.E.I. 


IRENE P. KING, B.A. 
Home congregation: 
Rosedale, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


PIERRE J. VAN ROOYEN 
Home congregation: Cote 
des Neiges, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Graduates 


continued from previous page 


DAVID KENT THOREL, B.A. MARTIN ALEXANDER JOSEPH EMANUEL WILLIAMS JOHN MATTHEW -ZONDAG 


WEHRMANN, B.A. 
Home congregation: 
Baxter, Baxter, Ont. 
Appointment: Knox, 
Yorkton, and Dunleath, 
Sask. 


Ewart College 


CHRISTINA ALEXIS 
CASSELS 

Home congregation: 
Knox's (Galt) Cambridge, 
Ont. 

Appointment: Flora House, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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SUSAN MARY TAYLOR 
Home congregation: St. 

Timothy's, Ottawa, Ont. 

Appointment: Continuing 
education. 


What makes 


Presbyterians different? Il 


H:« are the ffirst entries in our 
contest, launched in the April issue of 
the Record, in which readers were asked to 
reply to our title question in approximately 150 
words. Sample answers taken from News and 
Views, the monthly newsletter written by this 
author for professional church workers and 
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—And, my dear Watson, is there anything 
you might wish to say about Presbyterian 
witness? 

— But, my dear Holmes, there is no witnessing 
at all! 

—That, my dear Watson, is exactly what 
makes Presbyterian witness so significantly 
distinctive! 

Bruce Bokhout, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


A Presbyterian is one who would rather be 
forgiven his debts than his trespasses. 

The reason that Presbyterians always look so 
cheerful is because no matter how bad things 
get they are never as bad as they expected. A 
Presbyterian is one who prays — not on his 
knees — but with his elbows on his knees. 


Mrs. Catharine MacDonald, 

Wingham, Ont. 

The following part of the above letter is not 

itself a Presbyterian distinctive. It is however, 
interesting enough to share with you. 

During a joint service of several congre- 
gations in a Roman Catholic church the priest 
noticed three Presbyterians standing at the door 
of the church. Because every available seat 
seemed to be taken the priest whispered to an 
old gentleman in the front row, ‘‘Three chairs 
for the Presbyterians.’’ Because the old gen- 
tleman was hard of hearing the priest had to 
repeat in a louder whisper, ‘‘Get three chairs 
for the Presbyterians.’’ With that the man 
slowly rose to his feet, turned to the 
congregation, and in a loud voice shouted, 
‘Three cheers for the Presbyterians!”’ 
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laity involved in the decision-making processes 
of our boards and committees, were reprinted 
as examples. A book prize will be awarded to 
the best three received. The contest will remain 
open through September, possibly October, or 
until interest wanes: whichever comes first. 
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Presbyterians, like their archives, are climate 
controlled and fire resistent! 

(Rev.) James McKay, 

Oshawa, Ont. 
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Presbyterianism is unique in that it provides 
room for the educated ministers, the paid 
officials, the volunteer officials and the or- 
dinary member to serve the institution and 
one’s fellow citizens of this world decently and 
in order, as well as with love flowing from 
Christ the Head of the Church and Saviour of 
God’s World. 

Jennie F. Cowan, 

Cambridge, Ont. 
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Presbyterians are one of the ‘‘none kneel” 
groups, good for ladies’ nylons. 
Dorothy Montgomery, 
Port Hope, Ont. 
The following excerpt from the above letter 
also makes an interesting addendum. 

Was John Knox against kneeling, or was it 
just Scottish economy not to provide kneelers? 
No one can call Canadian Presbyterians staid 
anymore, for now our ministers tell jokes and 
play guitars, which is ideal for it is coupled with 
a deep faith and good Christian life. Then we 
have the Advent candles. Are they our con- 
tribution to the ecumenical movement? It 
wouldn’t work in Northern Ireland, where the 
lighting of one birthday cake candle would have 
people leaving with the remark, ‘‘Going to 
Rome.’’ 

This happy band of Christians, this happy 
band of Canadian Presbyterians could once ina 
while shout ‘‘Hallelujah’’ (Eh?). Oo 
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Death and Resurr 


Kenn 


K« Marx confidently predicted that religion 
would ‘‘wither away’’ as a new world of justice 
and peace was built by the peasants and workers of 
the world on the basis of socialism. Not only has 
Marx’s prophecy proved to be wrong, but all around 
the world we see the revival of religion. Islam has 
become militant and missionary: Buddhism and Hin- 
duism have adjusted to the 20th century and have ex- 
perienced renewal. A third of the world’s more than 
four billion people call themselves Christians. The 
facts do not support the view that religion is dying 
out. 

However, religion is not necessarily a good thing 
for the human race for terrible acts have been com- 
mitted in the name of religion. It should also be said 
that Christianity is fundamentally different from all 
other religions, for they are largely based on man’s 
search for God while Christianity is centred on the 
Incarnation, the supreme example of God’s search 
for man. 


Decline in the Churches 

In Europe, North America, Australia and New 
Zealand, church membership and the church’s in- 
fluence have declined in the past quarter century. It is 
reported that in the Western World 50,000 people a 
week cease to be associated with the church. In Great 
Britain, an organization called ‘‘Nationwide In- 
itiative in Evangelism’? conducted a census and 
found that one million people had stopped attending 
church in the decade of the seventies, that 1,000 chur- 
ches were closed and the number of clergy dropped 
by 2,500. Most of the major Protestant denomina- 
tions in the U.S.A. have had a severe loss in member- 
ship. Christians are a minority in the world today and 
the Church will quite possibly be a minority move- 
ment in a hostile world in the future. In 1900 only 2 
per cent of the world’s population could be labeled 
atheist or agnostic. Today, 21 in every 100 people re- 
ject God and the rate is increasing by 8.5 million each 
year. That Christians do not comprise the majority 
of the world’s population is not news, but what is a 
surprise to some is the change that has come about in 
Canada in the last few decades. The Toronto Star of 
February 10, 1984, reported that while the United 
Church of Canada is Canada’s largest Protestant 
denomination, less than 3 per cent of the more than 
two million people in Metropolitan Toronto, 
Canada’s largest urban centre, belong to the United 
Church. The most recent Canadian census made the 
startling revelation that 1,788,995 people listed 
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A1 — Eastern Europe E — Latin America 
A2 — Western Europe 
B — North America 

C — Australia 


D — Africa 


1 — New Zealand 
2 — Great Britain 
3 — Canada 


themselves as having ‘‘no religion.’’ This makes them 
the fourth largest ‘‘religious’’ group in Canada. Less 
than 40 per cent of the population attend church 
regularly. Adherents of non-Christian faiths (ex- 
cluding Jews) number 319,330 and there are probably 
more Muslims than Presbyterian communicant 
members. Students of Canadian life report that 50 
per cent of the population can best be described as 
adherents of the faith of secularism. Most Canadians 
live by the pleasure principle, believing that moral 
values are a human creation and not a response to 
some divine command. In spite of the growth of 
many Evangelical congregations and of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Christian community as a 
whole is shrinking in Canada. One reason for the 
lack of overall growth is that most of the increase in 
Evangelical churches is through people leaving the 
major denominations to be associated with congrega- 
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9 — Brazil 14 — Tanzania 
10 — United States 

11 — Uganda 8a — Seoul 

12 — Malawi 9a — Sao Paulo 
13 — Kenya 


tions with a different message. As has been said, 
most of the growth of Evangelical congregations is 
not through reaching out to the unchurched but 
rather by a ‘‘recycling of the saints.”’ 


The Growth of the Churches 

The decline of the churches in the Developed 
World is not the whole story. If 50,000 a week turn 
away from the churches in the West, many more 
enter the Christian fellowship. In the world as a 
whole, Christian growth is not keeping pace with the 
increase in world population but the net growth is 
twenty-eight million annually or 78,000 daily. Con- 
trary to popular conception, Christianity attracts 
young people: one third of all Christians are under 15 
years of age. 

It has been correctly stated that there have been 
more Christian martyrs in this century than in the 


first. Today, 60 per cent of all Christians live in coun- 
tries without political freedom. Some 16 per cent live 
in states which are officially atheist and 5 per cent 
have to hold their faith in secret. Persecution and 
hardship do not destroy the church. In many in- 
stances, the greatest increase is found where there is 
most suffering. After seventy years of cruel persecu- 
tion and with tens of thousands of churches closed, 
Christianity is far from dead in Russia. Church life in 
Eastern Europe is severely restricted in many coun- 
tries but there are now more active Christians in 
Eastern Europe than in Western Europe. When Mao 
came to power in China in 1949, the one million 
Chinese Christians suffered great hardships and 
many died. Some predicted the Church would be 
wiped out by the Cultural Revolution. But the 
number of Christians has increased steadily and it is 
estimated there are now at least thirty million Chris- 
tians in China, 30 times as many as when Mao came 
to power. Burma is a Buddhist nation in which Chris- 
tians have long been a small minority and the expul- 
sion of most missionaries some twenty years ago was 
a serious blow. However, in recent years the churches 
in Burma have experienced their greatest growth, 
especially among the northern tribal people. In 1977 
the largest baptismal service ever held in the world 
was conducted by the Kachin Baptist Centennial 
Convention when 6,000 converts were baptized at a 
single service. 

The Marxists took over Ethiopia in 1975 and the 
government has worked to destroy the Church’s in- 
fluence. Property has been confiscated and church 
leaders imprisoned. But the Christians have 
multiplied as never before. For many years the 
Lutherans carried on extensive missionary work in 
Ethiopia and by 1960 claimed 30,000 followers. In 
the recent years of suffering the growth has been 
spectacular and Lutherans now number 500,000. 

The repressive government of South Korea is often 
denounced. Again we find amazing Christian 
growth. One hundred years ago there were no chur- 
ches.in Korea and now 30 per cent of the population 
of South Korea is Christian. The city of Seoul has 
6,000 churches. Mass rallies have brought together 
crowds of one million Christians and one rally had an 
attendance of over two and one half million. The 
Young Nak Presbyterian Church has over 50,000 
members. The Full Gospel Central Church claims 
270,000 members and projects a membership of 
500,000. This church has 1,900 home cell groups to 
train and nurture the members. Understandably, the 
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‘By the turn of the century 
Africa may be the 
most Christian continent,...’’ 


Pastor, Paul Yonggi Cho, is much sought after as:a 
leader in teaching church growth to churches around 
the world. 


L atin America has long been considered a 
nominally Christian territory but there have 
been few Protestants. In 1900, Protestants in Latin 
America numbered only 50,000. By 1980 they had 
grown to twenty million and by the year 2,000 it is ex- 
pected there will be one hundred million, most of 
whom will be Pentecostal. To worship in the 
Jotabeche Methodist Pentecostal Church of San- 
tiago, Chile, is a memorable experience. The church 
holds 16,000. The music is led by a two-thousand- 
member choir and orchestra. But the Brazil for 
Christ Church in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is much larger, 
seating 25,000. When this church was being built they 
ordered a mile and a half of pews. 

Little needs to be said about what is happening in 
Africa as the story has been told so often. In 1900 
there were less than ten million Christians in Africa 
or just 9 per cent of the population. Now there are 
two hundred million and if the present rate of growth 
continues, by the year 2,000 there will be four hun- 
dred million Christians in Africa. Even with the rapid 
growth of population Africa will be 48 per cent 
Christian. Surveys indicate that every week over 
120,000 new Christians are found in Africa and that 
there are 1,600 new churches every seven days. 

The ‘‘Unreached Peoples’’ missionary strategy is 
one of the major changes in approaching world 
evangelization. A ten-year study has brought to light 
the existence of some 1,600 tribes and social groups 
who require missionaries from another culture to 
reach them with the Gospel. The Christian presence 
within these groups is either largely non-existent, or 
so very small that outside help is needed for effective 
evangelization. 

The impression that missionaries are not welcomed 
and are not needed is not based on facts. Mis- 
sionaries are responding to the call in larger numbers 
than ever before. In a feature story in 1983, Time 
Magazine reported 120,000 Roman Catholic and 
100,000 Protestant missionaries at work in the world. 
The total number of North American Protestant mis- 
sionaries sent overseas grew from 34,460 in 1969 to 
53,494 in 1979, an increase of 50 per cent. Between 
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1975 and 1979 nearly fifty new societies to provide 
overseas missionaries were founded. 

Canadians who are identified only with the major 
denominations are often unaware of the growth in 
the number of missionaries. How many know that 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators (WBT) have more 
United States citizens at work in foreign fields than 
all the 36 denominations that are members of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the U.S.A.? WBT is 
the largest, but only one, of several major 
missionary-sending bodies. It has over 5,000 foreign 
missionaries, some 400 of whom are Canadians. 
Three thousand Canadians are serving as Protestant 
missionaries overseas but less than 200 of these are 
missionaries of the twelve denominations which com- 
prise the membership of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

Even more significant are the number of mis- 


. Sionaries being sent by Third World churches. South 


Korea has 47 Missionary Societies sending out mis- 
sionaries and over 300 are serving abroad. There are 
now nearly 400 Third World Missionary agencies 
with 13,000 missionaries, and the number is growing 
daily. The dedication and devotion of these Third 
World Christians challenges and inspires us. Chris- 
tians of the Lushai tribe in Burma set aside a handful 
of rice at each meal to finance missionary projects. 
Their example of sacrificial giving has prompted 
some North Americans to share more liberally to 
spread the Gospel. 

The movement of the Spirit today and the great in- 
gathering of believers must not blind us to the fact 
that two out of every three people in the world are 
not even nominal Christians. The difficulties Chris- 
tians are facing are formidable. However, the op- 
position and the challenge should be seen as tremen- 
dous assets. It was when Martin Luther was faced 
with the opposition of a powerful church and forces 
which were determined to destroy him that he wrote 
‘‘A Mighty Fortress is our God.’’ The difficulties 
faced by Christians today make it increasingly dif- 
ficult to be merely a nominal follower of Christ and 
the result will be a much stronger and better Chris- 
tian community. A genuine commitment is now re- 
quired. The nature of the enemy and the seriousness 
of the battle is bringing a response and a new dedica- 
tion to Christian service. Missionaries are being 


a 


” 


much better prepared to witness to people of other 
faiths and of different cultures. As it becomes ap- 
parent that our civilization is crumbling, more and 
more people become open to the Gospel message. 
The only real authority the Church now has is the 
authority of service and this is what gains the respect 
of people and makes her message credible. The twen- 
tieth century is more like the first century than any 
century since the first. The first century did not ap- 
pear to provide an hospitable climate for the Gospel, 
but to the amazement of the majority, the Church 
grew like wild fire. Students of church growth today 
confidently predict there will be more people won for 
Christ in the last years of this century than in any 
other period of history. 


Change in World Centre of the Church 
Christianity is not dying out, but its world centre is 
changing. For the first time in 1200 years, Christiani- 
ty is becoming a non-white religion. In 1900, 81 per 
cent of Christians were white. By the year 2,000 it is 
estimated 60 per cent will be either black, brown or 
yellow. There are now more Anglicans in Uganda 
than in Canada, more Presbyterians in Malawi than 
in Canada, more Pentecostals in Kenya than in 
Canada, more Lutherans in Tanzania than in 
Canada. By the turn of the century Africa may be the 
most Christian continent, with four hundred million 


Christians. It appears that in the future the greatest 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church may be in 
Latin America. 

This is not the first time the centre of Church 
power has changed. At one time it was in North 
Africa, which had 400 Bishops. There are few Chris- 
tians there today. For many centuries it was in 
Europe. By 1900 it was the Russian Empire. In recent 
years it has been the U.S.A. and Canada. Now the 
centre is moving again and major changes are com- 
ing, but the situation is not only one of decline but 
also of new life. 


This article is a chapter from a book by Kenneth G. 
McMillan to be published in August by Image 
Publishing, entitled ‘‘Against the Tide.”’ q 


Dr. McMillan was Moderator of the 105th 
General Assembly and is now Church 
Relations Officer for World Vision of 
Canada. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


FULL COURSES 
(July 3-26, 1984) 


GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION 1984 


eoeveereeeeeeeeeeeoe ee e@oeoeoeoeeereeeeeee oes 


HERMENEUTICAL APPROACHES 
TO THE BOOK OF THE 
REVELATION 

Dr. James Martin, 

(Formerly Principal of VST) 

Professor of Biblical Studies and 
Hermeneutics 


HALF COURSES 
(July 3-13, 1984) 


CHRISTIAN INITIATION: 
THEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 

Dr. William Seth Adams, 

J. Milton Richardson Professor of 
Liturgics and Anglican Studies, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
S.W., Austin, Texas A 


THE HUMAN PROSPECT: 
ECOLOGY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Dr. Roger Shinn, 

Reinhold Niebuhr Professor of Social 
Ethics, 

Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


SACRIFICE: A THEME OF CON- 
TEMPORARY THEOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE 

The Rev. Canon Stephen Sykes, 

Van Mildert Professor of Divinity, 
University of Durham 


LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF 
PREACHING: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 

Dr. O.C. Edwards, Jr., 

Past President and Dean, Professor of 
Preaching, 

Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 


FOR FURTHER IINFORMATION CONTACT: 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


THE EXILIC AGE: THE MOST 
CREATIVE EPOCH IN _ ISRAEL’S 
THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Dr. Paul Joyce, 

Faculty, 

Ripon College, Cuddesdon, Oxford. 


(July 16-26, 1984) 


IDENTITY AND 
ADOLESCENCE 

Dr. Harry Simmons, 
(formerly of St. Michael’s, Toronto) 
Professor of Christian Education, 
Garrett Evangelical, Chicago. 


THE CHURCHES’ GLOBAL 
CONCERN: THINKING GLOBALLY 
— ACTING LOCALLY 

Drs. Bob and Alice Evans, 

(formerly faculty members at Hartford 
Theological School). 

Presently associated with Plowshares 
International. 


FAITH IN 


6000 Iona Drive Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4 
PHONE: (604) 228-9031. 
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SIR W ALTER SCOTT 


(Found Poem) 


It has been said that his poetry was sad. 
But it was rather 

that his day was under the shadow 
of a great change 

and placed between regret and expectation. 


Where the fresh water meets 
the salt tip of the tide 

there is continuous change 
of temperature 

and frequent mist. 


So when a soul that sees and sings 
is set on the border-line 
between the old and passing 
and the uncertain novelty 
that is coming 
with strange footfall, 
there is inevitable shadow. 


Men’s love for the ancient day, 
with its pride of name and race, 
the ancient loyalties and leisures 
of chivalrous dream, 
cannot but be turned 
to a certain note of pain 
over what is lost 
or perishing. 
What is born 
can never be the same 
to them 
as what has been 
familiarly loved. 


The sunsets of yesterday 
are memorable, 

but who knows how the sun 
of To-day 
shall go down, 

or what the unknown sunrise 
shall advance? 


Franklin S. Lough 


Sir Walter Scott 

Scott's Poetical Works 

Collins’ Clear-type Press, 1923. 
From: Introduction by 
Lauchlan Maclean Watt, P. xiv. 


Ed. note: A ‘‘found poem’”’ is a piece of prose that lends itself 


to a metrical re-ordering into poetry. 


GLEANINGS 


We love the venerable house 

Our fathers built to God; 

In heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
Their dust endears the sod. 


Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 

And prayers of humble virtue spread 
The perfume of the place. 


And anxious hearts have pondered here 


The mystery of life. 


And prayed th’ Eternal Light to clear 
Their doubts and aid their strife. 


They live with God, their homes are dust; 
Yet here their children pray, 

And in this fleeting life-time trust 

To find the narrow way. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


We Love The Venerable House 


Thou hast made us for Thyself 
And our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee. 


St. Augustine of Hippo 


On Perceiving God’s Presence 

Once upon a time, a naturalist 
friend of mine, walking with me in 
the Surrey country, invited me to 
name ten unusual features in a 
nearby field. Absorbed as I was in 
myself and much preoccupied with 
my man-made schedule, my ob- 
servations were pitiable. My friend 
in reply drew my attention to 
twenty unusual flowers, insects, 
mosses in the hedgerow before 
leading me to five different clumps 
of trees. In each, after much 
whispering, coaxing and coaching, 
I was able to discern a wise old 
owl, sleepy but watching me. Each 
owl wore a supercilious expression 
and each, I believe, was laughing, 
knowing that I knew next to 
nothing of him while he knew all 
about me. 

Now the jump from owls to 
angels is well beyond our unaided 
capacity. Yet awareness remains 
awareness on earth and in heaven; 
an aptitude which, if not exercised, 
will atrophy. ‘Though I cannot 


become aware of God unless he 
wills it, yet God will not reveal his 
presence unless, in modern 
parlance, I am manning my radar 
screen. The opposite to awareness 
is dullness and Christ found his 
listeners ‘dull of heart’ in Galilee. 
The lost dimension was never 
taken from us, it was thrown 
away. 

Bernard Basset 

Priest in Paradise 


Love and Marriage 

One advantage of marriage, it 
seems to me, is that when you fall 
out of love with him, or he falls 
out of love with you, it keeps you 
together until you maybe fall in 
again. 
Judith Viorst 
Love & Guilt & The Meaning 

of Life Etc. 


\ tained Glass 


}(Ydemorialdindows 
TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs upon Request 


Robert Mrausland 


Aimited acre 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M8Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs ¢ Releading 
© New Frames e Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main Street 
WINNIPEG R2V 2C2. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White forBrochure” 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Memorial Windows 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


TALISMAN FREELANCE WRITERS 
Box 59, Fenwick, Ontario LOS 1C0 


— We're Canada-wide! — 
You'll like our comprehensive 
WRITER’S GUIDE — $3. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 

Nurse call system 

Safety features 


e 

e 

e 

e 
Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 
e 


Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 

Permanent or short-term oc: 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


A time to dance 


I belong to a fairly active youth 
group in my church and have come 
upon a controversial subject. Our 
problem is whether or not a church 
hall can hold a well-supervised teen 
dance with carefully selected music 
containing some Christian Rock 
music. Most of the elders and our 
minister are against this. Some 
elders even claim that 
Presbyterians are not supposed to 
dance. Your comment on. this 
subject will be very gratefully 
appreciated. 

My comments may well further 
circumscribe whatever’ op- 
portunities are left to me to be 
called to some _ Presbyterian 
congregations in the land and, in 
particular, alienate those where 
elders hold that Presbyterians are 
not supposed to dance! Perhaps it 
was Said in jest, but if not, then my 
frank opinion is that this is 
nonsense. Such an opinion would 
simply confirm the somewhat 
prevailing view that Presbyterians 
are narrow-minded kill-joys for 
whom whatever is fun is sin. 

Church halls are frequently used 
for a variety of purposes such as 
pre-schools and_ various 
congregational ‘‘fun nights.’’ I see 
nothing wrong with using a church 
hall for the purposes you have 
described, especially if it is well- 
supervised and the music carefully 
selected. In many congregations, 
such dances have been held with 
much success and even the sanc- 
tuary has been used for concerts by 
those playing a more con- 
temporary musical idiom than that 
of the mid-seventeenth century. 
Whenever such a concert has been 
held in our local congregation our 
people have graciously tolerated 
the new sound and many have 
appreciated the witness to Christ 
communicated in word and song. 


Although I see no difficulty 
inherent in your ‘‘problem,’’ I 
must admit that tastes and sen- 
Sitivities .vary. Recently I sat 
through a ‘‘heavy-metal’’ type 
rock concert performed by a band 
of Christian musicians playing in a 
Correctional Centre. All the songs 
were associated with our life of 
faith and sought to glorify Christ. 
Yet I had to question the ap- 
propriateness of that kind of 
driving, aggressive music for the 
communication of the Gospel. My 
ears rang and my head hurt for 
hours afterwards and I seldom 
understood the words to the songs. 
At the same time, however, the 
young inmates were hugely im- 
pressed and their questions af- 
terwards led from the music to the 
Gospel and its meaning for their 
lives. 


NOTE 

I still receive a number of letters 
requesting private and immediate 
answers, sometimes with the 
suggestions these answers not be 
published. Time _ constraints 
prevent me to enter into such 
private correspondence and in 
some cases my response to a 
particular problem or situation 
would be a bit like a doctor 
diagnosing and _ prescribing 
medicines from 3,000 miles away. 
Those of you who have such 
pressing problems should direct 
them to your local pastor or Clerk 
of Presbytery or some other such 
knowledgeable figure. Many 
thanks for your understanding. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include 
name and address for information 
only. 


| Works 


Book REVIEWS 


Laughter in a Genevan Gown (The 
of Frederick Buechner 
| 1970-1980) 

by Marie-Héléne Davies. Oxford 
Press, Toronto. Available from 
| Presbyterian Publications, 52 
| Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
| M3C 1J8. $11.25 paper. 

I have read the majority of 
Buechner’s works but this is the 
first one that I have read about 
him. No doubt there will be many 
more to follow. Although the book 
is described as, ‘‘the first critical 
study of Buechner’s works,’’ the 
author, Marie-Héléne Davies 
makes no pretense of being a 
detached, uninvolved critic. 
‘‘Whatever the trend of my recent 
thought, as follower or as 
dissenter, I owe it to Frederick 
Buechner. I have read his works 
avidly, and they have definitely 
changed my attitude toward life.”’ 
Indeed the author has, ‘‘read 
avidly,’’ quoting extensively 
throughout her book from all his 
works, but particularly his novels. 

She begins with a discussion of 
Buechner’s religious convictions. 
Usual influences are noted; the 
preacher George Buttrick, 
theologians Barth and Tillich, 
writer C.S. Lewis. From this she 
draws the main tenets. of 
Buechner’s religious conviction, 
the importance of the subjective in 
knowing God, the centrality of 
grace and the resurrection, and life 
which must be lived out as a 
sacrament. From this basis she 
examines his theological works and 
lectures. 

The second part of the book 
deals with Buechner the novelist. It 
is the major part of the book and 
the one in which the author is 
obviously most interested. She 
knows modern _ philosophy, 
psychology, and fiction well, and 
is able to compare and contrast 
Buechner with modern writers and 
philosophers, and to uncover the 
roots of his thinking among them. 
The influence of Camus, Sartre, 
and Jung, to name only three, are 
all graphically illustrated. 

She notes that Buechner is an 


avid movie-goer. The chapter on 
Buechner’s use of visual art 
techniques is one of the most 
fascinating. ‘‘For many of his 
effects Buechner relies on the 
cinematic world, which clearly 
fascinates him. Zooming, editing, 


cross-cutting, montage and 
editing, superimpositions and 
dissolves, special effects, the 


alternation of long shots and rapid 
cutting — all have their place in his 
novels.’’ 

Basically the author presents a 
sympathetic and positive picture of 
Buechner’s craft, but in the end I 
would rather read Buechner 
himself, than books about him. If 
I sound somewhat lukewarm about 
this book, it is only because I do 
not enjoy having friends dissected 
in my presence, even when it is 
done by a friendly and skilled 


surgeon. 
The author, Marie-Héléne 
Davies, was educated at the 


Sorbonne, University of Paris. She 
is senior French teacher at the Hun 
School of Princeton. 

(Rev.) John Congram 


John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


John Calvin: His Influence In The 
Western World 

by W. Stanford Reid. Zondervan 
publication. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. $14.25. 

This book is a remarkable col- 
lection of writings, presented by 
the writers to a great scholar, Pro- 
fessor Paul Wooley, as a token of 
esteem for his faithful service for 
approximately 50 years, as 
Registrar and Professor of Church 
History at Westminster 
Theological Seminary of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

This book was compiled and 
edited by W. Stanford Reid, who 
was one of Professor Wooley’s 
first students, and is now Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History of the 
University of Guelph, Guelph, On- 
tario. 

The book contains 16 Chapters, 


on 415 pages, written by 15 
outstanding and well qualified 
writers, ministers and historians, 
covering more than a dozen coun- 
tries of the world, including one on 
Hungary by Rev. Dr. Kalman D. 
Toth of Ottawa. 

The chapters are written in a 
very concise manner, reflecting ex- 
tensive and knowledgeable 
research work on the part of 
writers, yet it is easily readable. It 
is difficult to illustrate in this brief 
review how well this book is writ- 
ten. Each writer traces John 
Calvin’s influence on the 16th cen- 
tury Reformation, the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and church 
government, and how it influenced 
the development and civilization of 
the Western World, including the 
Americas throughout the past cen- 
turies, down to our present days. 

This book will provide useful in- 
formation to any student of church 
history, to ministers or any lay per- 
son interested in the development 
of the Reformed Church, 

We owe it to ourselves to be as 
familiar and well informed about 
the subject as time and opportuni- 
ty allows. I can’t imagine a better 
opportunity to satisfy our desire 
and hunger for knowledge on the 
subject, than the purchase and 
reading of this book. 

Charles Steinmetz 


Mr. Steinmetz is Minister Emeritus of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church in America. 


The Gospel According To Genesis 
by Charles C. Cochrane. Published by 
Eerdmans, 1984, distributed in 
Canada through Oxford University 
Press. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $7.95 
Paperback. 

Dr. Charles Cochrane has given 
us another splendid book! This 
new volume, TJhe Gospel Ac- 
cording to Genesis, had its origins 
when Dr. Cochrane _ taught 
Christian education in Westmount 
High School, Montreal. He found 
that the students had all sorts of 
questions about how to understand 
the early chapters of Genesis. 
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KAWARTHA LAKES 
MUSIC CAMP 
Individual Lessons 
Professional Staff 
July 29 - August 11 


Lakefield College School 
Information: Box 719 
Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 7A1 


(705) 292-8029 743-7152. 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 - October 8 Season 

7 Nights: Peterborough through Kawar- 
tha Lakes (return) or Peterborough to 
Bay of Quinte (return). 
Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9] 7H7. 
Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


Mount Olive pilgrimage 
to Rome and Holy Land 
August 7-21, 1984. 

Host: Rev. John Robertson 
For free brochure call: 243-3081. 


Travel arrangements by Queen's Court Travel and 
Seven Hills Tours. 


REV. KEITH KIDDELL’S 
THIRD ANNUAL 
HISTORIC TOUR 

OF BRITAIN 


23 days all-inclusive 
$2,169 per person 
(no single supplement) 
10 Aug.-2 Sept. ‘84 


Tour includes: Full breakfast, full 


evening meal daily. Stay in 
beautiful university residences: 
Canterbury (3) Winchester (3) 
London (3) Coventry (3) Man- 
chester (3) Durham (3) Glasgow 
(4 nights). Air Canada scheduled 
service, Air tax and trip in- 
surance, All sightseeing ad- 
missions including EDINBO- 
ROUGH MILITARY TATTOO, 
BRAEMAR ROYAL HIGHLAND 
GATHERING, STRATFORD- 
SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE. 
Exclusive use of luxury touring 
coach. 
Space limited — book early. 
MIMICO TRAVEL SERVICE 
2346 Lakeshore Blvd. West 
Toronto, Ontario M8V 1B6 
(416) 259-2013 or 259-5694. 
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Book Reviews 


continued from previous page 


Didn’t modern science seem to be 
saying something else? Now, in 
book form, we all have the ad- 
vantage of his insights and 
reflections on the meaning of 
Genesis 1-11. 

Right at the outset he asserts the 


compatibility of the Bible and 


science: 

“It must be emphasized as 

strongly as possible that the 

writers of the early chapters of 

Genesis were not attempting to 

give a scientific account of the 

origin of the universe.... In- 
deed, if we read the first two 
chapters carefully, and listen 
intently to what is written, we 
will realize that nothing is said 
about how God created the 
heavens and the earth. We are 
simply told that he did it: God 
spoke and it was done. Creation 
is presented to us as an act of 

God’s will.’’ 

Science deals with the ‘how’ of 
creation, the Bible with the ‘why.’ 
It is just here that Dr. Cochrane 
sees the gospel — the good news — 
in Genesis. Creation did not just 
happen. The Bible tells us 
something which scientific in- 
vestigation will never discern: 

‘*The existence of the cosmos — 

in its entirety — is the gracious 

work of a divine Creator, and 

...lt is therefore intentional, 

deliberate and purposive. God’s 

creative act is the ‘work of his 
overflowing love’.’’ 

True to his insight concerning 
‘*gospel,’? Dr. Cochrane shows us 
that the theme of the whole Bible is 
this love of God for humanity. His 
covenant of grace begins with 
Abraham and culminates in the 
life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus. But there is need of a 
prologue — a kind of introduction 
to this story. Genesis 1-11 is the 
‘*preparatory statement so that we 
may be informed and equipped to 
understand the. story. that 
follows.’’ In Genesis 1-11 we come 
to understand what is wrong in our 
relationship to God and to one 


another. Being faced with this 
predicament, we understand what 
God does about it in the story from 
Abraham to Jesus. 

I found helpful Dr. Cochrane’s 
use of the term ‘‘parable’’ to 
describe the early Genesis 
narratives. Some have called them 
myths or legends, but popular 
definition of those terms leads us 
to take stories so defined with a 
grain of salt. But ‘‘parable’’ is a 
word we can all understand. Jesus 
spoke in parables. Dr. Cochrane 
tells us ‘‘a parable is truth con- 
veyed and expressed in story 
form.’? Adam and Eve, the 
Garden of Eden, Cain and Abel, 
Noah and the Flood, the Tower of 
Babel — all of these are stories — 
parables — from pre-history which 
tell us fundamentally important 
things about God and ourselves. 
Using the category of parable also 
enables us to see that these are not 
just stories of long ago and far 
away, but that they are our stories 
too. 

Dr. Cochrane’s happy com- 
bination of scholarship, together 
with a deep reverence for scripture 
as God’s word, provides us with a 
fine commentary on_ these 
chapters. His insights are fresh, his 
comments lucid and compelling. 
Again and again his originality 
delights the reader. I was both 
amused and edified by his touching 
reference to God’s affection for 
the animals evidenced in the Noah 
story. He comments: ‘‘...the 
annual Service of the Blessing of 
Pets conducted by certain clerics, 
hitherto widely regarded as a bit 
eccentric, may have more support 
in Scripture than many of us have 
been willing to concede.’’ 

Preachers will profit from 
owning this book, and if they 
meditate on it, their congregations 
will profit too. The book is readily 
usable by study groups. It would 
be splendid for youth groups. Dr. 
Cochrane writes well and has the 
capacity to deal with profound 
themes simply and clearly. (The 
Board of Congregational Life has 
an excellent companion study 
guide available.) 

He concludes the book by rather 


¥ 


{ 


mischievously pointing out that he 
has never once’ mentioned 
evolution! He does not object to it 
as a scientific hypothesis. But 


Genesis is concerned with more 
important things than the ‘‘how’’ 
of creation. Accordingly, he has 
gone to Genesis and let God’s 


word speak for itself. In this way 
he has avoided the trap of mud- 
dling our modern presuppositions 
with the text and then imagining 
that our own ideas are ‘‘the word 
of God.’’ Would that all those 
evolutionists who dismiss God and 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS 

AND TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4G 3C1 
Phone: (416) 482-1980 ga. j 
MARGARET MUNDY 


July 1-9: Tour Southern Ireland 
featuring Galway, the Ring of 
Kerry, Kilarney, Wexford and 
Dublin. Additional tour of 
Northern Ireland available. 
August 7-16: Alaska 
Passage Cruise on the 
Amsterdam. ; 
August 26-Sept. 2: Newfoundland 
Adventure. Fly to Newfoundland 
and enjoy the best of this delightful 
island with a homeland guide. 
Sept. 7-23: Heritage Tour of 
Britain with Margaret Mundy. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Parish Harvest 
Festival and South of England 
tour. Our third annual visit. 

Nov. 5-17: Israel, Land of the Bible 
and London (with optional stop- 
over). 


Oberammergau 
1984 


Inside 
New 


Out of our 38 tours, very limited 
space available on the following: 
ALPINE ADVENTURER 17 days 
July 26 

CLASSICAL EUROPE 


24 days 
Aug 24 Aug 31 Sept 14 
EUROPEAN HIGHLIGHTS 

17 days 
Aug 1 & Aug 16 
SCANDINAVIAN PANORAMA 
July 29 & Aug 4 


For information on the Every Home Plan 
contact: 
The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
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the creationists who are trying to 
read modern physics back into the 
text, would learn’ from his 
example. 

(Rev. Dr.) D.J.M. Corbett 


Dr. Corbett is the minister at Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 


Healing Happens 
by Miriam Dobell. Anglican Book 
Centre, Toronto. 1982. 64 pp. 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. $4.95. 

Miriam Dobell is a Christian 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 23 Days — 
Departs August 27 & Sept. 
24, $1340. 

EASTERN CANADA — 13 & 19 
(Newfoundland) Days — 
Several Departures, $839- 
$1150. 

WESTERN CANADA — 23 Days 
— Departs June 19, July 9 
& August 20, $1499. 


SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 
AVAILABLE 


Tours may be met at 
major centres on Hwy. 401. 


“THE FRANKLIN SMITH 
FAMILY” 
RR. 3 Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


who has been given certain gifts by 
God which she has used for the 
‘*healing’’ of her fellows. She is, 
perhaps, best known in the Diocese 
of Toronto (Anglican), but her 
personal witness to the healing 
grace of God in the lives of men 
and women has gone well beyond 
It. 

This book is a series of twelve 
brief chapters, really meditations 
on the ministry of healing. The 
theme of each chapter is related to 
a particular passage of scripture. 
Each chapter is filled with apt and 


AFRICA 


South Africa and Victoria Falls 
7 Oct. - 31 Oct. 1984 
25 days $5700 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Australia New Zealand Fiji 
26 Jan. - 24 Feb. 1985 
30 days $6995 

Two superior all inclusive tours 
escorted from Toronto. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Both these customized 
itineraries offer comprehensive 
sightseeing: high level of personal at- 
tention: and in Africa extensive wild 
animal viewing and Blue Train 
Journey. For complete details on these 
exciting tours contact: 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ont LSE 1V4 
1-416-274-2597 
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Tour Hostess: Mrs. Heather Dalzell 


native of Prince Edward Island. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W. 


Mr. Dalzell is in his 18th year as minister of First 
Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ontario and is a former 
moderator of the Synod of Hamilton-London. He is a 


For best service and complete information write or phone: 


Box 893, CHATHAM, ONTARIO N7M 5L3 
Phone: (519) 354-1270 office (519) 352-1467 residence 


; AN INVITATION TO PRESBYTERIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS ; 
TO MAKE A TRAVEL DREAM COME TRUE. 
EXPERIENCE AN ADVENTURE TOUR OF ATLANTIC CANADA 
including NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GASPE AND CAPE BRETON. 
Enjoy a 16 day Summer Tour to the Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape Breton retur- 
ning through the States of Maine, New Hampshire and New York. See in one delightful 
tour the quaint picturesque Gaspe with the old world charm of the Maritime Provinces. 
Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates Toronto by deluxe motorcoach, August Sth, 1984. 
Escorted. Tour price $929.00 per person, twin sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. Tour 

may also be joined in Chatham, Ontario. 
Tour Escort: The Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell, B.A., B.D., S.T.M. 
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helpful illustrations, mainly from 
the experience of the author, who 
is herself much involved with the 
ministry of healing. 

This is a beautiful little book! 
Buy one for yourself and another 
for a friend. It will enrich your dai- 
ly devotions — or it may be read at 
a single sitting. In either case you 
will be encouraged, inspired, and 
led to greater faith in ‘‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ because of it. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 


Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Company Store: James 
Bryson McLachlan and the Cape 
Breton Coal Miners 1900-1925. 

by John Mellor. Doubleday Canada 
Ltd. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $21.95. 

Who says Canadian history is 
dull? This book proves it is not! 
Even though John Mellor’s presen- 
tation is repetitious, full of clichés 
and obviously biased, the drama of 
the story shines through. 

This is a shocking and moving 
book. It made me weep; it angered 
me; it fascinated me. I have a new 
admiration for the Scots of Cape 
Breton, for they have suffered ter- 
rible injustices. 

The title, The Company Store, is 
somewhat misleading becausé the 
book covers much more than that. 


FRIENDS and former students of 
the late Professor H. Keith 
Markell are invited to contribute 
to the Professor Keith and Eleene 
Markell Memorial Bursary Fund 
at The Presbyterian College. 


Please address contributions (tax 
deductible) to: 
The Principal 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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The company store was only one 
small part of a whole system of in- 
dentureship or financial slavery en- 
dured by many Canadians. Under- 
paid coal miners were enticed and 
encouraged to purchase the goods 
the company store offered by hav- 
ing the Coal Company deduct the 
costs from their pay. Soon they 
were so far in debt to the company 
store they were forever in bondage. 
The capitalists, who used federal, 
provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to bolster their power, took 


cruel advantage of the miners and 


their families. At the expense of 
the workers the capitalists made 


fortunes. wae i 
Horror stories abound! The 


Company had their police forcibly 
evict miners and their families 
from the company houses in mid- 
winter when the workers were 
fired, couldn’t pay the rent, or 
clamoured for better pay and 
working conditions. Nine year old 
boys were compelled to work in the 
most dangerous areas of the mines 
to help support their families. The 
Coal Company lied to its workers 
consistently and regularly reduced 
wages. 

This book is really about James 
McLachlan who spent all his life 
fighting injustice and working for 
the welfare of the workers. This 
man, a devout Christian who could 
not feel at home in the church — 
because so many priests, ministers 
and wealthy laymen opposed the 
labor unions — struggled against 
greedy industrialists, corrupt 
politicians, biased judges, power- 
hungry labour leaders and misused 
militia units to win a better deal for 
the miners of Cape Breton. 

If you want to know why com- 
munism is popular in depressed or 
underdeveloped countries you 
should read this book. McLachlan 
turned to communism when 
democracy, capitalism and the 
labour union movement failed to 
help him and his people. It should 
also be noted that communism 
failed everyone too! 

The story of McLachlan and his 
allies, the struggle for fair wages, 
safe working conditions and the 
dignity of labour, is full of lessons 


for all of us today. And it is an ex- 
tremely interesting story which 
every Canadian should know. 
Every Canadian should be sobered 
by the bad side of his history. 

This book sells for $21.95 — a 
high price, but in this case, not too 
much. 


Zander Dunn 


Zander Dunn is the minister at Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ontario. 


The Statesman and the Fanatic: | 
Thomas Wolsey and Thomas More 
by Jasper Ridley. Academic Press, 
Canada. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $36.95. 

The ordinary teaching of history 
tends to impress stereotypes rather 
than provide an accurate picture of 
men, women and events. There are 
a myriad reasons for this, that a 
humble reviewer cannot assess. 
Thomas Cardinal Wolsey and Sir 
Thomas More have been 
stereotyped by mediocre historians 
or, in the case of the latter, by 
blind apologists. Wolsey is seen as 
a gross, self-seeking priest, grown 
rich on the accumulation of 
benefices and at the expense of the 
poor. He cheated royal justice by 
conveniently dying. More is in- 
variably presented as an austere, 
but honest, faithful man who died 
bravely for his faith on the very 
block which Wolsey had avoided. 

In this exciting and eminently 
readable book, Jasper Ridley, bar- 
rister and leading British historical 
biographer, has gone far in 
refuting the traditional images of | 
Wolsey and More. His ability to 
evoke the life and the somewhat 
dangerous and unpredictable times 
under Henry VIII is consummate 
and there is hardly a dull page in 
the book. 

Ridley makes it clear that 
Wolsey was no better, and certain- 
ly no worse, than most of his 
fellow churchmen who used the 
church to fulfil ambition, to gain 
wealth and to support their 
families. This was, perhaps, more 
of a temptation in the ages of faith 
than today. Ridley chronicles the 
rise of the son of the Ipswich but- 
cher to the pinnacle of his career as 


Lord Chancellor, confidante of 
Henry VIII, Cardinal Archbishop 
'of York, considered papabile by 
some, and skilled international 
_ statesman, indefatigable in his pur- 
| Suit of England’s good. Ridley’s 
| judicious and meticulous use of his 
| sources point us to a complex 
| character whose self-seeking was 
| balanced by great kindness and 
tolerance and a desire to further 
| the cause of learning in England; 
| the latter by founding Cardinal’s 
| College, now Christchurch, at Ox- 
| ford and a college in his native 
Ipswich, closed by Henry in the 
hours of Wolsey’s decline. One of 
Wolsey’s more attractive traits was 
| that he was not an active 
persecutor of heretics. But, as 
Ridley also indicates, he was not a 
priest of great faith: he celebrated 
Mass on only a few occasions, in 
an age of a multiplicity of Masses. 

In dealing with Thomas More, it 
seems to me that Ridley casts aside 
some of his unbiased scholarship 
to embark on a smear campaign. It 
is true that, as we owe our ideas of 
Macbeth and Richard III to 
Shakespeare, via Holinshead, we 
have been influenced by Bolt’s 
play ‘‘A Man For All Seasons’’ 
and the fine acting of Paul 
Schofield. Ridley’s More has few 
good points; indeed, he appears 
ultimately more dishonest and 
fearful than the much-maligned 
Wolsey. But, even if much of what 
Ridley says is true, and he quotes 
from impeccable sources, the 
traditional picture of More must 


be based on some truth. He was a- 


persecutor of heretics, even in his 
own garden: so were others. He 
was a misogynist, not uncommon 
in his day. He tried to escape the 
block on a legal quibble; not 
unknown. More succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor, one of the 
earliest laymen to do so. Ridley 
portrays him as a religious fanatic 
and a humourless scholar. While 
he quotes Wolsey’s ‘‘Had I but 
served my God as well as I had 
served my king...’’ he ignores 
More’s comment to the execu- 
tioner for assistance on to the 
block, ‘‘as for going down, I shall 
shift for myself.’’ That is hardly 


EWART COLLEGE 


The Church Always Needs Christian Educators 
Like 


Joanne Vines 


Presbytery Deaconess 
of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia 


Apply now for study: 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 


Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
The following courses will be offered in 1984. 
CREDIT COURSES (June 18-July 13: Two hours a day Monday to Thursday) 

The Nature of Religious Thought Prof. Donald Wiebe (Trinity) 
Political Discernment Dr. Mary Jo Leddy (Catholic New Times) 
Augustine: The Confessions and the City of God Prof. Joanne Dewart (St. Michael’s) 
Introduction to Counselling Dr. Ann Bertram (Emmanuel) 
The Book of Job Prof. Roderick MacKenzie (Regis) 
First Year Greek (May 8 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) Prof. Raymond Humphries (Knox) 
First Year Hebrew (June 4 ff. for 8 weeks: each morning) 

Prof. Theodore Lutz (University of Toronto) 

All of the above courses are available to Basic Degree (M. Div.) students 
and 3000 level courses can be taken by Advanced Degree students. 
NON-CREDIT CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES (Monday evening to Friday noon) 
First Corinthians: Dynamic Issues in Ministry Prof. G. Borchert (Louzsville) June 4-8. 
Ministry: New Testament Foundations and Contemporary Reflections 
Prof. P. Perkins (Boston) June 18-22. 

Pastoral Insights Into Sacraments Prof. G. McCauley (Fordham) June 18-22. 
Femunist Biblical Interpretation 
Prof. Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza (Notre Dame) July 9-13. 
The Mission of the Church: Contemporary Theories 
Dr. Francis Schussler Fiorenza (Catholic University) July 9-13. 
Theological Reflection and Spirituality Dr. James Conlon (TST) and others, June 24-28. 
Application forms available at: THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 47 Queen’s Park 
Crescent East, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2C3. 


For further information phone: Dr. Stuart Frayne (1-416-978-4039) or write to him at above 
address. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL, 
THERE’S A WAY... 


_..a way to make the gift of a lifetime! Remember the 
Canadian Bible Society in your will: your legacy will 
be the translation, production and distribution of 
the Word of God in over 1750 languages worldwide. 
Ask your legal or financial counselor for advice. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
(416) 757-4171 
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WANTED: 
THE PAST FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Climate controlled and _ fire 
resistent, the Presbyterian Church 
Archives is the ideal place to 
deposit church related materials. 
Congregational records, personal 
letters, photographs and sermons 
are all essential to the un- 
derstanding of the history of this 
vibrant denomination. For 
further information about the 
preservation of your church 
records by using our microfilming 
program and research services, 
please contact: 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada Archives 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario MSS 2E6 
595-1277 
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the remark of a totally humourless 
man. 

However, this book stimulates 
one to a re-assessment of both 
these men. It is well written and 
evokes a time far different from 
our own in terms of faith, but little 
removed in the murky realm of in- 
ternational politics. The average 
contemporary Christian is 
historically illiterate, biblically as 
well as theologically. Therefore I 


would prescribe this book most’ 


heartily as a means of rectifying 
that. 

John Barclay Burns 
Dr. John Barclay Burns is the minister at 


Providence Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia. 


Conversions: The Christian Ex- 
perience 
edited by Hugh T. Kerr and John 
Mulder. Oxford Press, Canada. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. $16.25, cloth. 
In the last decade there has been 
a profusion of popular and 
scholarly writing on the theme of 
Christian conversion. Hugh T. 
Kerr and John Mulder, two noted 
Presbyterian scholars, make an 
unique and important contribution 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, QUEBEC CITY 


is planning to celebrate the 225th For information regarding planned events write: 


Anniversary of the beginning of 
the Congregation throughout 
1984. 


HOLSTEIN, DROMORE AND 
NORMANBY CHURCHES ARE 100 


Friends, former ministers are invited to 
attend 11 a.m. services marking the 
100th Anniversary of church buildings 
in the Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland. 
The Rev. David Kettle will speak at 
Knox. Holstein on June 3rd. The Kev. 
Wilfred Macleod will speak at Amos. 
Dromore on July Ist. The Rev. It iam 
Barber will speak at Knox. Normanby 
on July 22nd. 


to the subject. Their book, 
Conversions, is the first collection 
of personal conversion accounts to 
span all Christian history and 
tradition. This careful selection 
allows fifty well-known Christians 
to describe their own conversion 
experiences. 

Reading through these 
experiences, one is lead to the 
conclusion that while there are 
many varieties of Christian ex- 
perience, each leads to a com- 
mitment to one Lord and Saviour. 

Among the highlights of this 
book is the editors’ introduction 
which discusses the meaning of 
conversion, as well as_ its 
psychological and 

significance. 


theological, 

sociological 
However, their conclusion is that 
the final meaning of conversion is 
found not in analysis but in the 
mystery of God. Over and again, 


the conversion’ experiences 
recounted in the book affirm this 
conclusion. 

This is a book alive both with 
the tradition and the con- 
temporaneity of the Gospel. But, 
unlike many other books on 
conversion, it is one which is also 
careful to include examples 
showing that conversion is not just 
an experience, but a way of life in 
which ‘‘thought, deeds and ex- 
periences are fused and _ tran- 


Anniversary Committee 
P.O. Box 161 


Quebec 


H.V. 
G1R 4P3. 


1835 1985 
KNOX CHURCH, GODERICH 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Seeking all former members 
and adherents! 
Program in formation 
for 19 8 5. 
For more information send name and 
address to: 
Mr. John A. Schaefer, Chairman, 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
9 Victoria Street North 
Goderich, Ontario N7A 2R4 
Telephone: (519) 524-7512 


sformed by the mystery of God’s 
love (into) a way of life witnessing 
to the love and_ forgiveness 
revealed in Christ Jesus.’’ 

This book is an antidote to much 
popular religiosity and piety which 
finds confirmation of religious 
reality only in experience. Ex- 
perience and reflection go hand-in- 
hand to point to the presence of 
God working within our lives. Or 
as Lin Yutang, a Chinese Christian 
represented in the book . wrote, 
‘*Looking back on my life, I know 
that for thirty years I lived in this 
world like an orphan. I am an 
orphan no longer. Where I had 
been drifting, I have arrived. The 
Sunday morning I rejoined the 
Christian church was. a 
homecoming.”’ 

This is a book for all people who 
are interested in the Christian 
faith. It is stimulating, thought- 
provoking reading. Preachers will 
find it a source of example and 
metaphor. Scholars and teachers 
will find issues for reflection. Most 
of us, however, will simply find 
there our own stories, told with 
grace and beauty, and so know 
ourselves within the faith a bit 
better. 

(Rev. Dr.) James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator for the 
National Committee on Church Growth 
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ST. ANDREW’S 


HUNTINGDON, QUEBEC 
150th Anniversary 
Celebrations 
June 16th & 17th, 1984 


For information contact: 
The Anniversary Committee 
Rev. S.J. Livingstone 
(514) 264-5420 or 
W .J. Goodall (514) 264-4801. 


Moving, renewing 
or subscribing? 
See coupon on page 41. 
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_ three factors named belong in this 
| argument. 


Along comes a colleague who 


| has not even lived as many years as 


I have preached the Gospel and 
taught theology, ‘‘translates’’ my 
attitude into terms that cry out for 
contempt, speaks of my 
irresponsibility and faithlessness, 
and winds up by alluding to false 
prophets. 

One might, with gusto, show up 
the confusion of theological and 
sociological concepts and terms in 
his excessively personal reply to my 
article. However, how would that 
honour either the church or the 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

But, mama mia! what a temp- 
tation! 

(Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius, 
Arthur, Ont. 


_ Neither appointments 


nor the call system? 


Neither the quality of the 


content nor the superficiality and 


tenor of the criticisms of the Rev. 
Tom  Brownlee’s article ‘‘Go 
Where I Send Thee — How Shall I 
Send Thee?”’ in the March Record 
deserve any substantial reply. 
While I have come to appreciate 
The Record’s open policy and your 
willingness to publish articles and 
letters on controversial and dif- 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 
BRIARWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BEACONSFIELD 


is planning a HOME-COMING WEEKEND 


November 2-4. 


All former members are invited to contact: 


Hamilton-London Synod 
PYPS Reunion 
July 22, 1984 
Pot-Luck Picnic Supper 
at Crieff Hills Community 
Guest speaker: 


Rev. John Henderson of 
- Knox Church Waterloo. 
Registration 2 p.m. 
Cost $3.00 ($5.00 family) 
For further information contact: 


Karen Duncan RR8 
Watford, Ontario NOM 2S0 


ficult issues in our church, I have 
also come to expect the debates to 
take place in an intelligent, ar- 
ticulate, fair, and incisive manner. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Brownlee’s 
article misses the whole point. 
What is needed in our church is a 
system of settling pastorates which 
would promote the health, 
welfare, unity, and growth of the 
church across the nation, account 
for the theology and polity of the 
Reformed tradition, and respect 
the integrity, dignity, ability, 
maturity, sincerity, and needs of 
Our seminary graduates and the 
people in our local congregations. 
Perhaps neither the appointment 
system nor the call system as they 
are administered presently meet 
these criteria and another ap- 
proach is required! At any rate, 
Mr. Brownlee’s article contributed 
nothing toward that discussion. 
(Rev.) John A. Vissers, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Zwingli zings! 

With respect to the March issue 
of The Presbyterian Record, the 
article on ‘‘Zwingli’’ (page 14) was 
just enough to send me to the 
encyclopaedia to learn more. Not 
being satisfied, I went to the 
basement and dug up an old 
Chambers Encyclopaedia, 


Anniversary Committee 
70 Beaconsfield Blvd. 
Beaconsfield, Quebec 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
congregation is celebrating 150 years 
of Presbyterian witness in Chatham, 
Ontario. A commemorative service of 
worship will take place on June 24, 
1984. 


Former members, adherents, friends 
and others interested may contact: 
150th Anniversary Committee 

First Presbyterian Church 

60 Fifth Street 
Chatham, Ontario 
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universal knowledge, by Colliers, 
1889. Here I found an extensive 
write-up on this man and was 
surprised to find that he spoke to 
large crowds of people, for 
example, 600 at one sitting, and 
later to 900 in October, 1523. This 
was such a good bit of research for 
me, and I hope that in the future 
we could have more articles that 
encourage one to go digging in the 
books that we already have. 

James Dickey’s interview with 
Margaret MacNaughton has been 
excellent. It is pleasing to hear that 
there are some broad-thinking 
persons that understand the real, 
human side of people. God bless 
you, Margaret, you’re a woman 
after my own heart. 

C. Dollie Kaetler, 
Creston, B.C, 


Militarists happy 

Vanderkloet’s criticism of Sider 
and Taylor’s book Nuclear 
Holocaust & Christian Hope must 
have made the militarists and right 
wing conservatives jump for joy. 
Anyone who takes a different 
approach to war and _ national 
security from that which the milit- 
arists patronize is dismissed as 
naive and a wishful thinker. For 
over 1,500 years Christians have 
repudiated Jesus’ teaching as too 
impractical and idealistic and have 
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jumped on the band wagon of the 
militarists and supported wars and 
aggression. Sider and _ Taylor 
identify with Christ and _ his 
teachings and when Christians of 
Vanderloet’s ilk support the 
militarists’ position it must make 
the angels in heaven weep. 
(Rev.) Wilfred McLeod, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


You certainly are! 


I hope I will be one of those 
people who is a ‘‘joy to the 
Editor.’? I read you ‘‘loud and 
clear"? even... Sel yours driited 
Seriously, I admire your courage 
and think your work is excellent. I 
read The Record from cover to 
cover and derive benefit from it. | 
cut out the parts I want to keep 
and have many contributors to 
thank. If 1 was doing what is right 
and what my conscience tells me, I 
Should be writing some personal 
notes to same. (Ed. note: We are 
always happy to pass such notes 
on!) 

This is only my second letter to 
an editor, namely you. My first 
was in 1978. 

Margaret Dobie, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


On Rowland and DeVries 


Thanks for some particularly 
good reading in the March Record. 
Unfortunately, I did not receive 
my copy until April 2, so this 
response is a bit late. 

I should like to comment on two 
very interesting and quite different 
articles which are essentially about 
the same subject: ‘‘Perspective’’ 
by Wade Rowland and ‘‘Survival 
Religion’? by Frank DeVries. 
Although I lean more toward 
DeVries than Rowland, I find both 
analyses defective. 

Rowland, in my view, has a 
truncated gospel and, con- 
sequently, his human logic fails to 
measure up to DeVries’ theology. 
He says: ‘‘As Christians, we 
believe that the good news — the 
Gospel — is that Christ has 
conquered death.”’ It is quite clear 


Is 


from the New Testament that the | 


good news 


is that Christ has | 


conquered sin, death and con- | 
demnation; not death only. It is } 


odd that in a world where there is 
much sheer sinfulness that the 
nature and effects of sin so often 
seem to be overlooked nowadays. 
Also, in reply to Rowland’s last 
questioning paragraph one might 
point out that Christ himself said: 
**As the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the 
west; so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be.’’ We won’t 
have eight seconds, let alone eight 
minutes, in that eventuality. 
Christ’s teaching is filled with 
eschatological 
clear that he knew what was in 
man and would not be surprised by 
the way history has unfolded. 

And his word of comfort? Well, 
Easter should remind us that our 


faith is in resurrection, not in 


immortality or in any kind of 
continuation of things as they are. 
This world, and everything in it as 
we know it now, is going to pass 
away in some fashion but as 
DeVries quotes: ‘‘We wait for new 
heavens and a new earth in which 
righteousness dwells.’ This may 
not be the answer of human logic 
to Rowland’s basic question about 
the death of God, but it is the 
answer of Christian theology. 

Although our world is doomed, 
I agree with the writer of ‘‘Per- 
spective’’ that it is absolutely evil 
for humankind to self-destruct. 
Yet, who knows how God will use 
the wrath of men to praise him and 
accomplish his ends? When the 
human heart reveals its sinfulness 
in such common remarks as: “‘I 
will get even with him, if it is the 
last thing I ever do,’’ and “‘I will 
pay him back, even if it kills me’’; 
we may not take much comfort in 
nuclear deterrence. The question 
becomes not: ‘‘Will these weapons 
be used?’ but ‘‘When?’’ 

Only through confidence in the 
sovereignty of God can we 
maintain our sanity in_ this 
deranged world. Nevertheless, I 
think DeVries, in condemning 
survival religion, fails to give 
proper weight to the gospel call for 


references. It is | 


| with: 


ee 


peace and justice now. In the 
fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
where Paul deals with the great 
theme of resurrection, he closes 
‘‘Be ye steadfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord....’’ Then he 


| launches into an appeal for money 
| to alleviate the hardships suffered 


by the poor in Jerusalem. Surely, if 
we can make the conditions of life 
better for some people, we do 


| make the world that much better. 
| And when we face the threat of 
| any kind of injustice or conflict we 
|} do make the world better by 


supporting the cause of justice and 


peace. Wherever there is human 
need, Christian compassion and 
obligation cry: ‘‘Help!’’ One does 
not need to complete the words of 


our warrant: ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it....”’ 

Because a Christian becomes 
involved in_ political, social, 
freedom, health or anti-nuclear 
issues is no indication that he or 
She has become a_£ survival 
religionist. Such a stance may be 
entirely a normal response of 
Christian obedience in the face of 
some intolerable evil. 

(Rev.) Gordon Brett, 
Gilmour, Ont. 


Ed. note: In the last issue, 
notice was given that 


correspondence on Grenada 
and on 100 Huntley Street 


would conclude, except for 
letters on hand. This edition 
Maths the. .end.:... Of, 
correspondence on_ both 
matters. 


More on Grenada 


As a Canadian Presbyterian who 
is an elder and a former member of 
Pineland Church, Burlington, now 
living in Trinidad, I would like to 
comment on the article contained 
in the December, 1983 Record 
concerning the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church’s support of 
the Caribbean Conference of 
Churches stand on the Grenada 
issue. 

The rescue mission mounted by 
the forces of the United States of 
America and the Organization of 
Eastern Caribbean States served to 
free the people of Grenada from a 
most repressive dictatorship; one 
that had just assassinated the 
previous leader M. Bishop, himself 
a dictator. 

Democracy ended in 1979 in 
Grenada with the coup that 
brought M. Bishop to power. He 
consolidated that power with great 
assistance from Cuba, the Soviet 
Union, and other communist 
allies. 

The Caribbean Conference of 


Churches has supported _ this 
corrupt regime in Grenada 
throughout, and the support of 
this body by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is _ quite 
disturbing to me. 

The overwhelming majority of 
the people of Grenada and indeed 
the peoples of the other Caribbean 


islands supported the _ rescue 
mission. 
Democracy has now _ been 


restored and the Grenadians are 

free. This includes the freedom.to 

worship as one pleases; a freedom 

that was being eroded in Grenada 
before the rescue. © 

J.D. Allan, 

Petit Valley, 

TRINIDAD, W.I. 


100 Huntley avd my church 


In praise of 100 Huntley Street 
programme; I am sorry Mr. De 
Vries considers the advertisement 
as garbage (re letter, January 
issue). I was happy to read the 
letter from K. Lyons in March 
issue of The Record. | am a 
Presbyterian and will always be 
one but I don’t think less of my 
own church because I enjoy 100 
Huntley Street programme. The 
programme isn’t just David 
Mainse. It is the people he in- 
terviews and to hear of the changes 
in their lives after they have ac- 
cepted the Lord as their Saviour. 

Evelyn Howden, 
Caledonia, Ont. 
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From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


in twenty years we have grown — 
by 749 communicants. While 
hardly a reason for smug com- 
placency (is there ever a reason for 
smug complacency?) this turn- 
around is a legitimate cause for 
thankfulness and quiet rejoicing — 
the kind we do best. 

Dr. James Sauer, the Co- 
ordinator of the Committee on 
Church Growth, is very cautious in 
his optimism, but does see the 1983 
statistics as potentially pivotal. For 
three years, the number of 
adherents and the figures for 
worship attendance have been 
growing. If, in 1983, they had not 
translated into an increase in 
membership, the signs would have 
been ominous indeed. 

There is much yet to be done in 
the area of church growth. While 
the east holds steady, in spite of a 
slightly declining population base, 
and the west, with the exception of 
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@ Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 


® Private furnished accommodation at 
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Saskatchewan, shows continued 
growth, our central Synods 
continue to decline — precisely the 
area where Presbyterians are 
numerically the strongest. 
Nevertheless, we have, at least in 
1983, stopped the _ decline; 
something not every denomination 
has yet been able to do. 

We are now presented with a 
great opportunity. Though 
financially squeezed, the church 
continues to receive support in 
excess of the rate of inflation. We 
have, at the same time, begun to 
grow. We must simplify the 
decision making processes, target 
fewer programmes and strive not 
for adequacy, but for excellence in 
seeing them through to com- 
pletion. 

We can’t afford, literally and 
strategically, to maintain’ the 
hydra-headed multiplicity of 
programmes, underfunded, 
overlapping, and providing fuel 
for committees but little concrete 
benefit to the parish. We need the 


courage to admit failure. Main- 


taining illusions is costly, not only | 


in financial terms, 


and un- | 


Christian. When other branches of | 
Christ’s Church have manifestly | 


more success in an area of witness 


than we do, we should have the | 
grace to let them go to it, with our | 


blessing and, where possible, 
support. God knows there are 
enough challenges to go around. 
When the church catches a vision, 


and God has not left even the | 
General Assembly without vision | 


altogether, let us be done with 
shuffling it off in favour of 
existing programmes or until 
‘funds become available’’. 

We are a small church, but 
blessed with much talent. In our 
very smallness is mobility, the 
ability to respond, to move 
quickly. For the sake of the church 
we love, let us take an interest in 


the wider strategy. For the sake of © 


our Lord and his Kingdom, let us 
give our talent room to breathe. 
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_ Canada, 
opportunity for students to ex- 
change 
' expand theological horizons and 
| enhance faith. The theme for this 
| year’s 


| Canadian Theological Students’ Conference 


The Canadian Theological 
Students’ Conference, an annual 


event for the past 30 years, was 
held 


this year in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. The Conference, 
which is planned co-operatively 
with the Ecumenical Forum of 
provides an _ unique 


ideas, share traditions, 


gathering was ‘‘The 
Prophetic Role of the Church in a 
Post-Christian Era.”’ 

Pictured, left to right, are the 
‘‘resource people’? who spoke at 


| the Conference: Dr. Benjamin G. 


Smillie, Professor of Church and 
Society, St. Andrew’s College, 


(RPS) — In a statement adopted 


| at the World Alliance of Reformed 


| Churches 


Executive Committee 


| meeting held in Cairo, reference is 


made to the fact that the Ministry 
of the Interior of the Republic of 
China (Taiwan) has withdrawn the 
proposed Law to Protect Religion 
from the Legislative Yuan. This 
draft was presented originally two 
years ago and prompted such 
widespread opposition that it was 
withdrawn then. Reintroduced in 
1983, the legislation would have 
greatly restricted freedom of 
religion under the guise of 
providing protection. Opposition 


Saskatoon, who addressed the 
theme from a socio-political and 
economic perspective; the Rev. 
Charlotte Caron, Professor of 
Ministry and Christian Feminism, 
who spoke from a feminist per- 
spective; Father Thomas 
Hanrahan, President of St. 
Thomas More College, Saskatoon, 
who addressed the theme from an 
historical perspective; and Dr. Art 
Van Seters, Principal of the 
Vancouver School of Theology, 
who spoke from a Biblical per- 
spective. 

Dr. Lois Wilson, Co-Director of 
the Ecumenical Forum and a 
President of the World Council of 
Churches, served as moderator 
during panel discussions. 


| WARC Executive concerned about religion law in Taiwan 


by the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan and other churches and 
religious bodies centered on this 
assertion that the law was contrary 
to the Constitution of the 
Republic. Although this latest 
draft has again been withdrawn, 
the Executive Committee urges 
WARC member churches to be 
alert to the reintroduction in scme 
form and, in the possible event 
that the new draft will also be 
objectionable, be prepared to 
communicate their opposition to 
the governmental authorities of the 
Republic of China. 

The full statement which is being 


sent to all member churches in- 
cludes a copy of the most recent 
version of the law for all Reformed 
and Presbyterian churches in the | 
world to study. 


Theological college 
closes in Malawi 

(RES — NE) — The governing 
board of the interdenominational 
Zomba Theological College in 
Malawi has been forced to close 
the school until operating funds 
become available. Until the end of 
1983, the annual operating costs of 
the school were borne by the 
Church of Central Africa, 
Presbyterian (CCAP), comprising 
the Synods of Blantyre in the 
South, Nikhoma in the Central 
Region, and Livingstonia in the 
North, and by the Anglican 
Church Council in Malawi. Since 
then the board has failed to raise 
enough money to keep the school 
open. Bishop Ainani, chairman of 
the college’s board of directors, 
has expressed the hope that well- 
wishers will come to the school’s 
aid. 


Presbyterian Church of 
Mozambique issues appeal 


(EPS) — President Amosse Zita 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Mozambique has issued an appeal 
for aid ‘‘because of the dramatic 
situation in which our country 
finds itself at present.’’ Zita said 
the government has asked the 
church for help because 
““something should be done to help 
our fellow citizens who are dying 
of hunger, from guerilla warfare 
and from lack of medicines in 
hospitals.”’ 


Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland opposes long 
periods in custody 


(RPS) — The General Board of 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, the most representative 
body next to the General 
Assembly, recently passed a 
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resolution stating that the Board 
‘‘being conscious of the pressure 
on the legal system in the present 
situation would nevertheless draw 
attention to the very long periods 
of remand in custody being ex- 
perienced by many people, some of 
whom may eventually’ be 
acquitted. The long period of 
waiting also increases the risk and 
strain for the families of those 
charged and for those released on 
bail.’’ The Board further requested 
that the Secretary of State, in co- 
operation with other relevant 
bodies, introduce means whereby 
long periods of remand can be 
shortened, and cases more ex- 
peditiously dealt with. ‘‘This 
would also reduce community 
tension,’’ the Board suggests. 


Ecumenical school in 
Northern Ireland 


(EPS) — Lagan College, 
Northern Ireland’s first and only 
ecumenical secondary school, is 
now eligible for state support. It 
began three years ago as an 
alternative to the UK province’s 
system of separate schools for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
students. 


USA Presbyterians favour 
traditional baptism language 

(RPS) — _ Baptism in_ the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) will 
continue to be administered in 
‘the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit’’ if 
recommendations from _ the 
denomination’s Advisory Council 
on Discipleship and Worship and 
Council on Theology and Culture 
are adopted by the 196th General 
Assembly this year. ‘‘Some have 
wanted to substitute terms like 
‘Creator — Redeemer — 
Sustainer’ for the _ traditional 
trinitarian formula in the interest 
of avoiding sexist connotations,”’ 
the Advisory Council said in its 
report. 
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‘‘While the church needs to be 
sensitive to its language about God 
and about people, it is simply not 
possible to maintain our 
evangelical and ecumenical un- 
derstanding of baptism’s meaning 
without the words ‘Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit,’ ’’ the Advisory 
Council stated. The traditional 
formula ‘‘speaks to God who is,’’ 
whereas ‘‘Creator — Redeemer — 
Sustainer’’ (and another proposal, 
‘‘Shepherd — Helper — Refuge’’) 
are ‘‘functional terms describing 
what the Triune God does.”’ 

The Advisory Council also 
stated that ‘‘the history of 
trinitarian doctrine makes plain 
that the church could not so 
separate the works of the Trinity as 
though it were only the Father who 
creates, only the Son who redeems, 
and only the Spirit who sustains 
and sanctifies. Rather, it is the 
triune God (Father, Son, Holy 
Spirit) who is. the Creator, 
Redeemer and Sustainer. To say 
less is to jettison the personal 
character of the Christian con- 
fession for a vague and general 
monotheism.”’ 


Murderer rejected as 
Kirk minister candidate 


(EPS) — James Nelson, who 
served nine years of a life term for 
the murder of his mother, has been 
turned down by a presbytery of the 
Church of Scotland in his effort to 
take another step toward or- 
dination (see News, April 
Presbyterian Record). The 
presbytery had accepted Nelson as 
a ministerial student in 1981, but 
recently declined to approve him 
for a one-year parish assistantship. 
He was free to appeal the decision 
at the Church of Scotland General 
Assembly, held last month. 


Korean congregation joins 
Presbyterian Church 


On Thursday, April 5, the 
Manitoba Korean Congregation, 
which had been worshipping in- 
dependently in Winnipeg for the 
past eight years, became the 
Manitoba Korean Presbyterian 


Top left: Rev. Y. 
Lee; top right: J. 
Jeon; right: Rev. 
A; Lee 


Church within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The 
congregation is a vibrant, self- 
sustaining fellowship which wishes 
to continue as Presbyterian. The 
church’s minister is the Rev. 
Young-Sun Lee, who is presently 
studying at the University of 
Winnipeg, under the direction of 
the Senate of Knox College. John 


-Jeon, a former teacher of English 


in Korea, is the representative 
elder. The Presbytery of Winnipeg 
held a service of celebration with 
the Korean congregation on May 
27, with the Rev. Andrew Lee, 
newly-appointed Director of 
Korean Ministries, the guest 
speaker. 


Salvation Army’s position 
means $4.5 million loss 
(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
Salvation Army is giving up $4.5 
million in New York City contracts 
rather than comply with Mayor 


Edward Koch’s_ order 
hiring discrimination against 
homosexuals. Lt. Col. Wallace 
Conrath of the Salvation Army of 
Greater New York said his 
organization could not comply 
with the requirement because it 
believes that homosexuality 
violates the laws of God. The 
Salvation Army -operates seven 
day-care centres and a wayside 
home and provides foster care and 
adoption services under city 
contracts totaling more than $4.5: 
million (U.S.). 


barring 


Vancouver School of 
Theology installation 


Cleta Herman, Executive 
| Director of the YWCA of Greater 
| Vancouver, was installed as 
|} Chancellor of the Vancouver 
| School of Theology at the school’s 
); May Convocation. Miss Herman 
| has been active in national and 
| international programmes for the 
|} YWCA and has participated 
| extensively in community projects 
and in committees in the Anglican 
| Diocese of New Westminster, B.C. 
| In 1979, she was-the first woman to 
be appointed Church Warden in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Van- 
| couver. 


Golden Anniversary 


Alex and Rose McLauchlan 
recently celebrated their Golden 
Wedding. They were married in 
South Shields, England, on April 
7, 1934. 


Alex is a well known figure to 
the numerous visitors to Church 
Offices in his capacity as Building 
Supervisor, a position he has held 
for the past 17 years. He is well 
liked and respected by the staff, 
and a familiar saying around ‘‘50O 
Wynford’’ when help is needed, is 
*fask Alex.’’ He held responsible 
positions in Scotland (his country 
of origin), England and Venezuela 
before emigrating to Canada in 
1962. 

Mr. and Mrs. McLauchlan have 

| three daughters, Sheila, Marjorie 

and Evelyn; three grand- 
daughters, one great— grand- 
daughter and one grandson, who 
lives in Guernsey in the Channel 
Islands. 


Congratulations, Alex and 
Rose, from the staff at The 
Record! 
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PEOPLE 
AND PLACES 


THE MARGARET ALLEN AUXILIARY of St. Enoch Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., presented an electronic focus slide projector to the 
Crieff Hills Community recently. Pictured, left to right, are: Velma 
Easson, Betty Lewington, Bernice Brown and Rev. Bob Spencer, 
director of the Crieff Hills Community. 


THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, Seaforth, Ont., honored 
Clare Reith, clerk of session, with the presentation of a framed 
scroll on Feb. 5, recognizing his 40 years of faithful service as an 
elder. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. T.A.A. Duke, minister of 
First Church, Clare Reith and Robert McMillan, also an elder of the 
church. 
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THE CORNER STONE dedication of the new addition to Grace 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont., took place March 25. Pictured taking 
part, from left to right, are: Mary Trinnell, clerk of session; Earl 
Nixon, chairman of the finance committee; Rev. Terry Samuel, 
minister of Grace Church; and Rev. Patrick Kerr, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of West Toronto. 

Photo credit: Harold Schroeder 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, Simcoe, Ont., was honored with the 
presentation of a plaque by the Haldimand-Norfolk Mental Health 
Services Agency in recognition of the church's contribution to 
mental health services. St. Paul’s involvement in this area began 
when space was provided for men’s drop-in activities in the church 
building, and for a women’s craft group in the basement of a 
former manse. The manse property was later leased as a men’s 
group home and is the present site of the drop-in programme. “‘Life 
skills’’ are being taught in the church basement to a large group of 
women. Pictured in the front row, Ernest Smith, chairman of the 
HN Mental Health Services management committee, makes the 
presentation to Ken Smith, clerk of session, and Brock Jackson, 
chairman of the property committee. In the back, left to right, are: 
Frank Brenchly, chairman of the board of Abel Enterprises — a 
men’s work project; Dr. Albert Bailey, minister of St. Paul’s, a 
member of the agency’s management committee and a founding 
director of Abel Enterprises; Don Disher, a member of the agency's 
board. 


ON MARCH 11, 1984 the congregation of Erskine Church, Ottawa, 
Dnt., surprised Merville Clifford, past-president of the board of 
-rustees, with the presentation of a plaque for his more than 40 
years of meritorious service. Pictured, left to right, are: Thomas 
Turpin, an elder and the organizer of the presentation, Mr. Clifford 
and his wife, Medea, Mrs. Betty Hastings and Rev. C. Sheldon 
Hastings, minister of Erskine Church. Merville Clifford established a 
memorial investment fund that, through his financial management, 
‘now accounts for almost 15% of the church’s budget. He is also an 
alder. 


The Rev. John Humphreys was 
named minister emeritus of St. Mat- 
| thew’s Church, Saint John, N.B., at the 
church’s 85th anniversary service held 
last year. Mr. Humphreys served the St. 
Matthew’s congregation as minister for 
38 years, retiring at the end of 1980. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated to the Glory of God 
in memory of Walter S. Bennett, an elder and clerk of session at 
West St. Andrew’s Church, St. Catharines, Ont., for 30 years. The 
window was placed by family and friends. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Rev. M. Sedra, minister of West St. Andrew's, William 
Blundell, designer and builder of the window, Mrs. W. Bennett and 
Miss Jessie Ayre, clerk of session. 


# 


PICTURED, Earl Clark, director of music for St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stratford, Ont., presents gold treble clef pendants to choir 
members Miss Viola Russell (centre) and Mrs. Marguerite Smith, in 
recognition of their 52 years of service in the choir. Mrs. Smith 
continues to be an active member. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
133rd — Orillia Presbyterian Church, 
Orillia, Ontario, May 27, (Rev. Dr. Eric 
A. Beggs) 


24th — St. Luke’s Church, Oshawa, On- 
tario, April 10 (Rev. James McKay) 


THE 93RD ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Victoria, B.C., was 
celebrated by the congregation March 24-25. Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, Moderator of the 109th General Assembly, and Mrs. 
MacDonald were special guests for the occasion. The MacDonalds 
are pictured cutting the anniversary cake, flanked by Keith Hall, 
chairman of the board of managers, and Mrs. Hazel Smith, wife of 
the church’s minister, on their left, and Rev. David A. Smith and 
Mrs. Johanna Dawlings, clerk of session, on their right. 

Photo credit: M.H. Hunter 
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EARLS, REV. ROBERT KEITH, 83, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Renfrew, Ontario on April 21, 1984. 

Mr. Earls was born in Midland, On- 
tario. He attended Lisgar Collegiate in 
Ottawa and Bishop’s University in Len- 
noxville, Quebec where in 1925 he was 
graduated with a B.A. degree and an 
honours in philosophy. 

In June, 1925, the Rev. Allan Reid 
asked Mr. Earls if he would go to New 
Brunswick where there were many chur- 
ches and few ministers. He went to St. 
Peter’s Church, Hanley, and ministered 
over a wide area from St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea to Woodstock, Sussex and 
Newcastle. In the summer of 1926 he 
agreed to go to Mahone Bay, N.S., 
where he was ordained that July. He ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Amherst Island in 1932 and remained 
there for 23 years. In 1955 he was called 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Cobden and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Rass, Ont.; he 
stayed there until his retirement in 1975. 
He moved to Renfrew, Ont., and served 
as stated supply at the Lochwinnoch 
Church until 1982. 

Mr. Earls is survived by his widow, 
Arline (Millar). 


FITCH, REV. DR. WILLIAM, 72, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Toronto, Ont., on March 23, 1984. 

Dr. Fitch was born and educated in 
Scotland. He was graduated from the 
University of Glasgow with the degrees 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D. and ordained in the 
Church of Scotland in 1936. He served 
two charges in Scotland: Neumilns, 
Ayrshire and Springburn Hill Parish 
Church, Glasgow. He was the architect 
of the Tell Scotland Movement, which 
brought Billy Graham to Scotland. 

In 1955, he was called by the con- 
gregation of Knox Church, Toronto. 
Evangelism and mission outreach were 
dear to his heart. In 1957 he invited the 
Rev. Tom Allan of Glasgow to lead a 
mission at Knox, co-sponsored by the 
local ministerial association. In 1960 the 
Rev. Leighton Ford conducted a major 
crusade at the invitation of Knox, and 
later, Knox was to provide the base for a 
cross-Canada mission under the Tom 
Rees Evangelistic Association of 
England. 

Dr. Fitch served on several boards of 
the church, including the Board of 
World Mission and as an Evangelist-at- 
Large with the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action. In 1964, Dr. Fitch was 
appointed by General Assembly to chair 
the committee to revise the Book of 
Praise, and under his leadership this was 
completed in 1972. 

In 1969 he was elected President of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, 
and on retiring from Knox Church in 
1972 he became Executive Director of 
the Church Renewal Foundation. For a 
short time he served as Minister of Mis- 
sions and Church Growth at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Islington, Ont. He was 
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active in retirement and accepted invita- 
tions to minister on the major mission 
fields of the Presbyterian Church in In- 
dia and Nigeria and in parts of Latin 
America and Egypt, where he worked 
with the Presbyterian Church and the 
Coptic Evangelical Organization. 

Dr. Fitch became known to many 
through the ‘‘Faith for Today’’ radio 
broadcasts and his many writings, 
which included Enter into Life, God 
and Evil, the Beatitudes of Jesus, Guid- 
ed by God, Christian Perspectives on 
Sex and Marriage, and The Ministry of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Fitch is survived by his widow, 
Mary, a daughter, Nancy Howard, and 
a son, Bill, and their families. 


WRIGHT, REV. DR. ERNEST A., 100, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Victoria, B.C., on March 30, 1984. 

Dr. Wright was born and educated in 
Scotland and apprenticed as a butcher 
prior to emigrating to Canada in 1906. 
In W.W. I he served overseas with the 
Canadian Medical Corps and later the 
First Canadian Machine Gun Battalion. 

After the war, he and his wife attend- 
ed the Vancouver Bible School for three 
years. Vigorously opposed to Church 
Union, he was constantly in demand to 
supply the pulpits of the Frazer Valley. 
He undertook a special course at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, and 
after graduation was sent to Kimberley, 
B.C., where he was ordained in 1926. In 
1929, as a commissioner, he heard and 
accepted the General Assembly’s 
challenge and volunteered to pioneer the 
work in the Peace River country. Within 
a year, a church had been built free of 
debt in Grande Prairie. Outreaching to 
Brownvale one hundred miles away, he 
held regular services in the local hotel. 
With the help of a young student from 
Edinburgh, George Gunn, who later 
became a very distinguished Edinburgh 
preacher, services were held in Dixon- 
ville, Wanham and Bear Lake. 

In 1950, The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, conferred on him the Doctor 
of Divinity degree (honoris causa) in 
recognition of his six years of vigorous 
pioneering work in the Peace River. 

Dr. Wright served pastorates in 
Wallaceburg, Ont., Sherbrooke, Que., 
Prince Rupert, B.C., Duncan, B.C., 
and retired to live in Victoria, B.C. 
where he regularly attended Trinity 
Church. 

He is survived by his widow, Annette, 
a son, Gordon, and daughters, Helen, 
who resides in Victoria, and Mrs. 
Marion Lunney. A son, Charles, was 
killed while on active service with the 
Canadian Air Force. 


BRYANT, HARRY, 72, a 
member of Chalmers 


life-long 
Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., and a Scouter for over 
fifty years to the 26th Scout Troop at 
Chalmers where he was respectfully 
known as ‘‘Chief’’ to three generations 
of cubs and scouts. He was widely 


known in Canada and the U.S.A. for 
his contribution to Scouting. He died on 
March 19. 


CUMMINGS, LORNE H., 79, elder, clerk | 


of session and long-time member of | 
Knox Church, Ventnor, Ont., March | 


PAY 


DIPPEL, MRS. MARGARET, long-time | 


and_ benefactor 
Ont., 


member 
Church, Walkerton, 


of Knox } 
former } 


Synodical Treasurer of W.M.S., Feb. | 


29 
DONALDSON, HILDA D., 84, member 


of Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont., | 
for 60 years and church secretary; late- | 


ly, member of St. 
Oshawa, Ont., Feb. 23. 

HARPER, JAMES DAVID, 86, elder and 
long-time member of St. James Church, 
Toronto, Ont., April 11th. 


HENDERSON, ELDON DAVID JOHN, {| 
life-long | 
of Victoria-Royce Church, | 


65, long-time elder and 
member 


Toronto, Ont., member of the board of 


Luke’s Church, ]. 


managers, commissioner to the 108th } 


General Assembly, Dec. 24, 1983. 


HINGLEY, MRS. 
(GLADYS), member of St. James 
Church, Sherbrooke, N.S. for 64 years, 


ARCHIBALD | 


choir member for 60 years and Sunday | 


School teacher for 20 years. 

JAMES, ALICE COCHRANE, 91, long- 
time member of Westminster Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., former member of Circle 
3, March 15. 

JOHNSTON, MRS. ALGORA, 83, long- 
time member of Erskine Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Sunday School teacher for 
many years, treasurer of the Women’s 


Guild, and formerly a Girl Guides | 


leader, March 23. 


KEAY, JOHN, 78, elder of St. John’s 
Church, White Rock, B.C., formerly 


active member of churches in Calgary } 


and Ottawa, April 4. 


KERR, MRS. E.J. (LILLIAN), 95, widow 
of the Rev. E.J. Kerr, who served with | 


her husband in Providence, R.1I., 
Lawrencetown and Parsboro, N.S., St. 
George, N.B., Arnprior, 


she had been a faithful member at St. 
Andrew’s for 49 years. She was an ac- 


tive member of the W.M.S. for many | 


years. Died, April 16. 


KERR, MILLICENT, elder and Church | 
School teacher at First Church, Win- | 


nipeg, Man., president of the Evening 
Auxiliary, W.M.S. for over 40 years, 
Feb. 16. 

KIRKPATRICK, MRS. W.J., 93, long- 
time member, Sunday School teacher, 


President of the Ladies’ Aid and the | 
W.M.S. at Knox Church, Red Deer, |. 


Alta. Affectionately known as ‘‘Mrs. 
W.M.S.’’ at Knox, she was President of 


the Alberta Synodical for 4 years and | 


President of Red Deer Presbyterial; she 


represented the women of the west six ] : 
times at the Council of W.M.S. and the } 
western church at the Board of Mis- | 


sions. She died on January 4. 


Watford, | 
Ont., and New Liskeard, Ont., where | 


McARTHUR, MRS. DAN (EDNA), 81, 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Priceville, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., March 26. 

McGOWAN, MURDOCK N., 80, elder for 
35 years, clerk of session for 20 years 
and representative elder for several 
years of Caledonia Presbyterian 

Church, P.E.I., brother of the Rev. 

} J.A. McGowan of Dalkeith, Ont. 


McCULLOUGH, CAROLINE MAY, 95, 
i member of Westminster Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Jan. 27. 


| 


IMcINTYRE, WILLIAM ALLEN 
GRANT, clerk of session and represen- 
tative elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 

- Avonmore, Ont., long-time member of 

_ St. Andrew’s, Superintendent and 

Treasurer of the Sunday School for 

i several years, choir member, March 29. 

\McNABB, PETER REGINALD, elder for 

$6 years of Jubilee Church, Stayner, 

| Ont., April 4. 

“MUNROE, MRS. R.W. (FLORENCE M.), 

long-time member of Union Church, 

Mira Ferry, N.S., President of the 

MacLeod W.M.S. Auxiliary and a 

| former President of ._the Christian 

Women’s Temperance Union, (as the 

result of an accident), March 21. 

‘MUNROE, RODERICK W., elder, chair- 

man of the board of managers and 
Gaelic soloist at Union Church, Mira 
Ferry, N.S., (as the result of an acci- 
dent), March 21. 

RICHARDS, HARRY, elder for 23 years, 

long-time member and for several years 
clerk of session of Wexford Church, 
Scarborough, Ont.; vice-chairman of 
the Building Committee when present 
sanctuary was constructed, Feb. 24. 

SHERWOOD, EDWIN JAMES (TED), 

| 81, elder, long-time member and board 

| of managers member at Westminster 
| Church, Ottawa, Ont., March Ist. 

STEPHENSON, DISRAELI MELROSE 

DRUMMOND, 68, elder for 25 years of 

St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, 

N.S., April 6. 


“STEWART, WILLIAM LOUIS, 83, long- 
time elder and trustee of Point Edward 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., March 16. 


WEBB, ROY, 89, elder for 26 years of 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., April 
17. 

WALKER, JAMES H., 61, elder of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Saint John, N.B 
Feb. 11. 


WEBSTER, JAMES S., 80, long-time elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, 
Altamevan li. 

WHITE, MRS. ANNA LOUISE, 92, 
member of the Presbyterian Church for 
over 77 years and latterly long-time 
member of West Vancouver Church, 
B.C., former Bible School teacher, Sun- 
day School teacher, pianist, organist, 


choir member and life member of 


W.M.S., Nov. 5, 1983. 


WILLIAMS, DR. M.D., 73, elder of St. 


Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
March 4. 


O 


INDUCTIONS 
Shedden, Rev. John, Moose Jaw, St. 
Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, Knox 
Church, April Ist. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Denyer, Rev. J.W., Kirkland Lake, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., March 21. 
Shedden, Rev. John, Moose Jaw, St. 
Mark’s Church, and Briercrest, Knox 
Church, April Ist. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Little Harbour - Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK INO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 
view, N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Lansdowne, The Church of the Cove- 
nant, Ont., Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 259 


Allen organs 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 
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Elizabeth Drive, Iroquois, Ont., KOE 
1KO, (Effective June 30). 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, and Oxford 
Mills, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex J. Morrison, Box 2207, 978 
Woodland Dr., Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. (Effective August Ist, 1984). 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIP 5N9, (Effective July 31). 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. (Effective 
July 31, 1984). 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KIS OR1. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1, (Effec- 
tive Sept. 30). 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 

continued overleaf 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


For Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario. Three manual 
pipe organ. Salary negotiable. 


Send application with resume to: 
Hugh R. McLean 

P.O. Box 548 

Smiths Falls, Ontario K7A 416 
Telephone: (613) 283-6772. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, London seeks an 
assistant minister with  ex- 
perience and skills in the area of 
Christian Education and Youth 
Ministry. 

For particulars and job des- 
cription, contact Rev. Leshe 
Files and/or New St. James 
Presbytertan Church, 760 
Wellington St., London, On- 
tarto NOA 353, (519) 434-8197. 


St. Paul’s. Presbyterian Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired 
minister On a part-time basis. Contact the 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL HALL 
MELBOURNE 
Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in Church History, 
with effect from 1st January, 1985. 
Preference will be given to an 
applicant with expertise in colonial 
Presbyterianism. 
Details of the position are available 
on application to: 
The Secretary 
Theological Education Committee 
156 Collins Street 
Melbourne, V1C 3000 


OFFICE SECRETARY 

AND RECEPTIONIST. 
A qualified typist, preferably bilingual, 
required to accept an opportunity for 
Christian service in a needy area of 
Montreal. Salary approx. $11,000/an- 
num. Further information available from: 
The Search Committee, Tyndale-St. 
Georges, 876 Richmond Square, Mon- 
treal, Quebec H3J 1V7. Closing date for 
applications: June 15, 1984. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Executive Secretary 


National CGIT Association, 
Toronto, 
Commencing September 1984. 
CGIT experience essential. 
For more information write: 
Search Committee 
National CGIT Association 
40 St. Clair Avenue East 


Toronto, Ontario 
M4T 1M9 
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Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1Z0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1CO0. (Effective 
Ist July, 1984). 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 
Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod,.5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MacIn- 
nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont. N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 
Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1 WO. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 
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Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., sa 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam 4 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Seaforth, First Church, and Clinton, St. — 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. ee 
Gordon, P.O. Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., 
NOK 1NO. 

Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, andi 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn-— 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. — 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- | 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len- 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. | 

Thedford Knox Church, and Watford, St. | 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Robinson, Box 314, Alvinston, Ont., 
NON 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario ; ‘i 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., | 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box | 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 
Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. — 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., PON 3K7. 4 
Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce | 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM ~ 
0X0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent — 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, © 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. qi 


Synod of Alberta ql 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo | 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- | 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. j 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., | 
Rev. J. Karl English, 703 Heritage Dr. © 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. | 
William John Graham, 1406 Valhalla, | 
11307 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, Alta., 
T5K 0OH2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Trail, First Church, B.C., Rev. A. Harvey 
Self, 807 8th Ave., Castlegar, B.C., | 
VIN 1P2. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community | 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross | 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. | 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. # 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C ]| 
Sls [ 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


| happened during Holy Week. The thought struck with great force. 
q ‘“At noon, the whole country was covered with darkness.”’ The end 
) was fast approaching. Our Lord had been on the cross for some time. The 
) insults had been hurled. They had finished making fun of him. 


| And then, darkness. Unusual? well — the darkness that holds the 
'Of course. Darkness at noon? promise of new light and love and 
Perhaps it was like the eerie life? Darkness you say? Definitely 
darkness of the sun’s eclipse. It yes. 
| was dark, but not really dark. At There is the darkness of doubt 
the same time it was light, but not and uncertainty. We have believed 
‘really light. A _— strange 
} phenomenon. Somewhat 
frightening. Spooky. As_ if 
‘something had ended and 
| something else was about to begin. 
Or was it another kind of 
' darkness — an utter darkness, 
_which made it impossible to see. 
| Dark to the extent that people were 
left to grope; people were left to 
| find their way as best they could, 
people trying to find a light but not 
| sure where and how they should 
| even look for it. 
| Recall the darkness of creation. 
| “In the beginning God...and the 
earth was without form and empty 
| and darkness was upon the face of 
_the deep.’’ Interesting that the first 
| step beyond chaos is the creation 
| of light. It was obviously im- 
portant that the darkness be 
dissipated as soon as possible. 
| The scriptures mention darkness Read: 
a great deal. It can refer to a place tees 
| of misery, ignorance, secrecy and Genesis 1:1-5 
ch Matthew 27:45-50 
John saw fit to describe Jesus’ Matthew 28:1-10 
| coming as light penetrating the 
| darkness, a light which refused to 
| be extinguished by the forceful all along. But then something 
wind of evil. happens. It makes no_ sense. 
But back to the cross. It has Meaning escapes us and we ex- 
been suggested that the three hour __ perience the darkness of doubt and 
darkness on that Friday was we wonder where God is and why 
comparable to the darkness of the _ this has happened to us. 


womb. A birth was about to occur. There is the darkness of despair. 
New life was about to happen. We look in vain to find some signs 
And indeed it did, a few days later. of hope. We peer anxiously into 


Could that be our darkness as the crystal ball and nothing comes 


into focus. The future frightens us. 
We look for Signs of God’s 
presence. There aren’t any. The 
darkness of despair closes around 
uS. 
There is the darkness of 
disappointment. Things haven’t 
turned out the way we hoped they 
would. The children haven’t found 
their place in the work force yet. 
Retirement is a bore. The job 
looked good at first but now it’s 
the same thing day after day. The 
darkness of disappointment has 
dropped its mantle over our 
shoulders. How heavy it is! 

There is also the darkness of 
death. As Christians we know that 
it has lost its sting. But then it 
knocks at our door and enters our 
house uninvited — and close up it 
hurts, confuses and frightens us. 
The darkness of death has invaded 
our world. 

Again, the darkness ended at 3 
o’clock. Did it happen because 
Jesus died? It had to end because 
the time was approaching for new 
life, new birth. A brand new 
beginning was about to commence. 
Easter morning would soon occur 
‘at the dawn.’’ Easter can happen 
any time, so can darkness. 

Perhaps you are in darkness 
right now. Isaiah 59:9 says it for 
you — ‘‘we hope for light to walk 
by, but there is only darkness.”’ 
May your Easter, God’s gift of 
new life, new hope, new light begin 
for you, today. 


Le: of light and Lord of love, 
forgive us when the darkness 
makes us believe that your light 
cannot shine. Enlighten us, we 
pray, that we in turn may let our 
light shine for others. We pray in 
the name of the one who is the 
light of the world — even Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. Amen. O 
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A PILGRIM REPpoRTS (2) 


Nicaragua...for ME by co:doasmin 


ees November, as you may recall, tensions surrounding 
Nicaragua were very high. American troops had recently in- 
vaded Grenada, and many viewed that as a trial run for an 
assault on Nicaragua and its four-and-a-half-year-old San- 


dinista government. The attack never materialized, 
but the expectation and fear of it were very strong at 
the time. 

In early December a group of us had just returned 
from Nicaragua to the city of Cuernavaca in Mexico, 
to find the Christian community (and in particular 


HONDURAS the base Christian communities, those neigh- 

PaHpness bourhood gatherings of lay Christians which have 

E Sea become characteristic of the Latin American church) 
SALVADOR NICARAGUA very concerned about the fate of Nicaragua. 

That concern reflected the concern of many Latin 

Corinto Americans, because the revolution in Nicaragua was, 

Pacific Ocean ® Managua and is, an important source of hope for them. On the 

6 i one hand, it is an example of one successful escape 


from the dictatorial, death-dealing regimes that rule 
SO much of Latin America. And on the other hand, it 

is the first such revolution in history to have such an 
overwhelming involvement from the Christian 
church. To a large extent, it was Christian men and 
women, priests and peasants, who, from their 
reading of scripture and their concern for the welfare 
and the very lives of their families, friends, and 
fellow human beings, realized that Somoza and his 
evil had to be stopped. 

What I saw was not perfect; it has a long way to 
go. But frankly, what I saw impressed and excited 
me. Nicaraguans specifically, and Latin Americans 
in general, have invested a lot of hope in this young 
country. To see it threatened as it was last November, 
and continues to be, is a matter of grave concern. 

The base Christian communities of Cuernavaca | 
organized a huge service in the Cathedral to pray for _ 
their brothers and sisters in Central America. I was _ 
asked to speak about Nicaragua, and the following is — 
the text of what I said. 

E 
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A little girl cries outside her tent, clinging to her 
drinking and food cups at the refugee camp in Jacaliapa, 
Honduras. Refugees left Nicaragua because they claim 
there had been some killings under the Sandinistas, and 
there was a scarcity of food. 


Awe” visit is not enough to get to know a 
single person, let alone a whole country. But 
Nicaragua is a country of strong images and deep 


emotions and it makes its impressions deeply and 


well. 

Nicaragua for me is Mass being celebrated in a 
poor barrio of Managua with a kind of reality, 
immensity and spirit that Christian worship has 
seldom had for me before. 

Nicaragua for me is the smiling faces of four 
farmers working a co-operative farm on land once 
owned by Somoza and kept out of production, 
farmers now provided with the land, the credit, the 
expertise and the encouragement to live and to 
produce. 

Nicaragua for me is a group of women: mothers 
whose sons died under the terror of the National 
Guard, and in the insurrection and triumph; mothers 
committed to letting the seeds sown by their sons 
flourish; mothers motivated by pain; mothers who 
sent telegrams of sympathy to the mothers of the 
U.S. Marines who died in Grenada and Lebanon, 
because as one of them said: ‘‘It is the same assassin 


that kills their sons and ours.”’ 

Nicaragua is the crumpled and scorched oil tanks 
at the port of Corinto where exactly a month earlier 
the U.S. military had organized a sabotage attack 
from a launch in the harbour, attempting to cripple 
the country with a fuel shortage. 

Nicaragua is a group of enthusiastic children — 
singing the songs and chanting the chants of the 
revolution — politicized as no children of their age 
should have to be, yet more than ready to play their 
part. 

Nicaragua is Josephina, a 20-year-old uniformed 
member of the Sandinista Youth, young, proud, 
beautiful, nervous, serious, who said: ‘‘We want 
peace, but not a coward’s peace — we are willing to 


_ die if invaded. It is not worth it for North American 


young men to come here to die — they have no 
reason to die. We have a reason to live and to die.. We 
are sure we will be invaded, but a revolution cannot 
be destroyed. We may be occupied, but we will not 
submit. We will die first.’’ 

Nicaragua is one of the most promising attempts 
of our time at living the Gospel with integrity, at 
doing justice, and at building a society which seeks 
the welfare of the many and not the few. Workers, 
peasants, women, the tortured, the repressed, these 
have been given dignity, a voice, and a role to play in 
their present and future. There is hope and life on the 
faces of people who have seen death. And there is a 
faith that Christ is with them, has suffered with 
them, and stands with them still in the struggle of the 
people. 

It is the task of those of us who share with the 
people of Nicaragua the Christian passion for a 
better way, not to let the dream die. It is the task of 
Christians and of men and women of justice around 
the world, in my country of Canada, in the U.S., and 
the parishes and base communities of Cuernavaca to 
take a stand with the Nicaraguan people against 
whatever threatens their dream, be it military in- 
vasion, economic sabotage, or the lies which try to 
turn the world against them. And if their dream is 
crushed, then we must continue to dream ... and to 
hope ... and to work. 


This is the second of a projected series of reports 
from Mr. Smith as he pursues his pilgrimage. q 


Mr. Smith was formerly Assistant 
Minister to the congregation of First 
Church, Brandon, Manitoba. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


“Living Faith” 


James Ross Dickey 


"T oine to catch the ear of the secular media with news from a General 
Assembly is almost always a somewhat trying experience. There are 
well informed reporters on the ‘‘religious beat.’’ (What would that be, I 
wonder? The ‘‘common measure”’ in the Book of Praise?) But there are 
not many of them, and it is generally not considered an honour or a career 
boost to be given responsibility for religious news. One major paper has 
gone through a handful of religion reporters in my time. The second-last 
one had training as a technology specialist and did not much understand, 
accept or care for his new and instant specialty. 


To be fair, the media must be 
attuned to its readership/ audience 
and the public today does not 
easily appreciate much that 
requires an attention span of more 
than two minutes or anything that 
could not play on the Phil 
Donahue show. 

Hence the problem with what 
was easily the biggest ‘‘story’’ of 
the 110th General Assembly: the 
nearly unanimous acceptance of a 
new statement of faith ‘‘Living 
Faith.’’ 

Picture, if you will, your Editor 
trying to impress a reporter with 
the significance of this develop- 
ment. 

Editor: Living Faith is a first 
ever for our church...the first such 
comprehensive statement, a 
summary statement in_ clear, 
contemporary language of what 
Canadian Presbyterians believe. 

Reporter: Well, what did you 
believe before? 

Editor: We’ve always tried to 
base our beliefs on scripture, but 
we have had the Westminster 
Confession of Faith as a subor- 
dinate standard. 

Reporter: The what? ... When 
was that passed? 

Editor: Well, over 
hundred years ago, in Britain. 

Reporter: Why did you throw it 
out? Do you have a different 
religion now? 

Editor: Er...we didn’t ‘‘throw it 
out.’’ It’s still a subordinate 
standard; but it’s also an historic 


three 
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arising out of a particular situation 
in history, and some of its con- 
cerns, some of the language..... 

Reporter: Are you going to 
ordain homosexuals? 


I hope that there will be a clearer 
understanding within our church 
of the significance of our new 
statement. It is not just grist for 
the mills of theologians. Much of 
what is professed, we share with 


fees CnendeoTec nau 


accord could only 
be of the Spirit.” 


other Christians. The title is not 
“Presbyterian Faith.’’ But it is 
important to us as a denomination. 
It is a broad definition of who we 
are, not in sectarian terms, but as a 
family, a community of Christians 
seeking to give expression to a 
shared faith in terms that are 
Reformed, in the classic sense, and 
and accessible to everyone. 

It will not, in its every word, 
completely satisfy everyone. As the 
Rev. David Marshall, one of the 
members of the sub-committee 
that did much of the work on the 
statement, said in a stirring plea 
for the acceptance of the document 
“*All of us had to deny ourselves at 
various points in order to come to 


unanimity. None of-us is perfectly 
content with every line.’’ But the 
degree of unanimity evident at 
Assembly was remarkable: on a 
matter of such importance one 
could say that the degreé of accord 
could only be of the Spirit. 

The Spirit does not, of course, 
despise hard work. The more than 
thirty meetings held over three 
years, the patience of the sub- 
committee Chairman, the Rev. 
Stephen Hayes, and the willingness 
of his co-workers, the Revs. 
Patricia Hanna, Douglas Herron, 
David Marshall and Garth Wilson 
to work, with the whole Church 
Doctrine committee under the Rev. 
Ian Wishart, in listening to the 
replies from sessions, presbyteries 
and all who involved themselves in 
the hammering out process, 
prepared the way. 

In an age of pluralism, when a 
multitude of voices clamour for 
the attention of the uncommitted, 
it is more than ever mandatory to 
speak clearly of the truths en- 
trusted to us....for our own sake as 
well as for those who don’t share 
our conviction. 

“Living Faith’’ deserves to be 
read by every Presbyterian. Don’t 
leave it on the tables with the lost 
mittens and unclaimed offering 
envelopes. We have been given a 
great gift, an aid for renewal, a. 
chance for a fresh start. We have 
never needed such a chance more. 


q 


Living Faith can be ordered, at a cost of 
$2.25 a copy or $50.00 for a packet of 25 
copies, by writing to: 

LIVING FAITH, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

Canada, M3C 1J7. | 
Living Faith is to be officially introduced in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada at the 
end of September, 1984. 
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Easter answers 


The thought has come to me, 
this dark and gloomy Monday, as I 


grope, reach, pray, for the an- 
swers: your editorial, ‘‘If it were 
not so....’’, comes close to an- 


swering the questions. 

For a brief moment, during the 
Sacrament of Communion, I felt a 
sense of peace. Difficult to put into 
words. It seemed to make my walk 
uphill through the wind and the 
rain worth the doing. Now that is 
an awkward sentence, if ever I 
wrote one. Just want you to know 
that your editorial has been ap- 
preciated. 

A merci bien to the Rev. Bruce 
Miles. Inspiration continues to 
flow from. his” written 
‘*Meditation.’’ 

Marie Garvin 
Prescott, Ont. 


People of the Book? 


The article on ‘‘A Living Faith’’ 
has cracked the door open and the 
breeze sweeping the ancient 
corridors isn’t fresh air. Two 
specific examples are given 
touching on two_ important 
problems facing the church. First, 
the role of scripture and secondly, 
the bugaboo of modern society, 
human sexuality. You have to 
undermine the first in order to 
change the outlook on the latter. 
The examples used are more 


‘united to his wife,’’ 


LETTERS 


significant by what is left unsaid. 

5.1.3. ‘‘Both Old and New 
Testaments were written within 
communities of faith and accepted 
as Scripture by them,’’ (But not 
necessarily by us because the 
church is the pillar and bulwark of 
truth). Which church?  Pen- 
tecostal? Baptist? Roman 
Catholic? Or just Presbyterian? 
Why then quote scripture to justify 
this? 

Instead of, ‘‘at the beginning of 
creation God made them male and 
female. For this reason a man will 
leave his father and mother and be 
as spoken by 
Jesus, we have: ‘‘We have been 
made male and female for our 
mutual help, comfort and joy, our 
creation as sexual beings is God’s 
loving purpose for us,’’ (for 
procreation and recreation, not 
necessarily as man and wife). 

Presbyterians are known as, 
“‘The People of The Book;’’ take 
this away and what have you? 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


P.S. Your May issue was vibrant 
— too much good stuff to com- 
ment on_ individually: Other 
Times, Other Ways — I knew 
people who held Christ and his 
Church in such awe that they 
refused communion, un- 
fortunately. To Rodney Haynes — 
‘*T wish I had said that.”’ 


Watson’s Worip 
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Other times: other ways 


The story on pages 14 and 15 of 
your May issue, titled ‘‘Other 
Times: Other Ways’’ by Alexandra 
Cameron was very enjoyable. | 

E. Anderson, 
New Westminster, B.C, 


Insight and brevity 
Thank you for the article 
‘‘Grace and Gratitude’? by Dr. 
Charles C. Cochrane, in the May 
Record. With characteristic insight 
and brevity he has reminded us of 
the convictional base from which 
our response level flows. (Luke 

7:36ff.) 

(Rev.) David Vincent, 
Burlington, Ont. 


‘‘Simply a mockery’”’ 

I am having trouble believing 
that what I see on pages 16 & 17 of 
the May Record, to which our 
Moderator has put his name, is 
really there. As against what we 
share, what we do not share with 
the Roman Catholic Church — 
their teachings with reference to 


the position of the Pope, their 
harmful system of church 
government, their view of the 


church and the scriptures and 
Mary and the sacraments, the 
power they give to the priesthood, 
what they claim to be doing in the 
Mass, their lack of assurance of 
salvation — has a very grave 


Noel Watsot 


ABOUT LIFE AMONG 
THE PRESGYTERIANS... 


)mportance in our faith. It simply 
's a mockery of the teachings of the 
)3ible to ask Protestants to pray to 
ibromote the Roman _ Catholic 
[Church’s well-being. And surely 
|: he only prayer one can pray for 
he Pope is that he be converted. 

I think our church doesn’t know 
what it is doing, and that anyone 
who does try to be aware is just 
going to give up on_ our 
denomination. 

E.R. Fraser (Mrs. A.D.), 
| Montreal, Que. 


“*There is no difference’ 
_ Speak not to me of differences 
in Christian lives. 

Sixty-two of seventy-plus years 
have been lived in_ religious, 
beautiful, but troublesome and 
‘often sectarian, Northern Ireland. 
My boyhood years were spent in 
Ardoyne, then a small village — 
now a larger Belfast area where 
there has been much strife. 

My father was Protestant, my 
mother a Roman Catholic. My 
brothers and I were brought up 
under the influence of the 
Presbyterian Church, thanks to the 
exertions of my mother who saw to 
it that we attended our Sunday 
‘School and church — the church 
where I was later to kneel (yes 
kneel in Ireland) and be ordained 
as an elder. My first boyhood 
knowledge of religious difference 
‘arose when playing with my 
companions I was suddenly aware 
‘of them making sport of me. 
Somehow I was different and they 
and I knew it. I can recall picking a 
fight with the biggest boy and I 
fought that day the greatest fight 
of my young life. She never asked 
‘me why I was in that fight but my 
‘mother did not need to ask; she, 
like all mothers, understood what 
it was all about. 

She now is at rest, peacefully in 
a little Roman Catholic Church 
yard in the shadow of the Mourne 
mountains, close to where she was 
born. 

She walked worthy of her 
vocation. Endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. For there is One Lord, 

continued on page 36 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information, contact: 

Sheila Morrison Schools 

RR. 2 

Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO. 

Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


CALLING ALL FORMER GLEN 
MOHR CAMPERS to form a new 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. For in- 
formation write to: Mrs. Verna 
Pike, 163 Cameron Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ontario, MZ2N 1E4. 


Take The Record along. 
when you go on holiday. 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on “‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and_ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


100° Bran Difference 


GOOD TASTE 


“High fibre and good taste? They dont 


she ays go hand- in-hand. But Nabisco 100% 
BRAN * is gently toasted for 90 minutes to 
seal in all the goodness and flavour of Sun- 
ripened bran. What a delightful difference 
this gentle toasting makes! And the dif- 
ference is taste. Enjoy. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


\ 


Margaret Sharpe 


ee What good will it be? 


Heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my words will never pass away. 


(Matthew 24:35) 


Ts mouse was a picture of misery. It was suffering from the 
gastrointestinal syndrome, a form of radiation sickness similar to 
that which would be produced in human survivors of a nuclear bomb 
attack. The mouse would shortly come under my dissecting tools in the 
university laboratory, just one of many to give its life so we students might 
learn first hand something of the devastating effects of radiation. 


By now you have probably 
heard so much about nuclear war 
and its after-effects that it would 
scarcely register as horrible were I 
to describe what I found inside 
that mouse. William Faulkner, in 
his Nobel Prize Address, said, 
‘‘Our tragedy today is a general 
and a universal physical fear so 
long sustained by now that we can 
even bear it. There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is 
only the question: when will I be 
blown up?’’ Of course it is a long 
way from mice to men, but sur- 
vivors of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings surely would 
say not far enough. 

The recent and _ tremendous 
growth in the peace movement 
indicates that people are beginning 
to voice that fear. Unfortunately, 
some churches and _ Christian 
groups have decided to join in. 

It is true that we are on the brink 
of nuclear war, that a full-scale 
holocaust would. destroy 
everything on earth but the 
cockroaches. It is natural that we 
should be terrified, particularly 
those like me who have studied 
radiation biology. Then why do I 
think it is unfortunate that 
Christians are joining the fight for 
peace? Simply because we are 
Christians. 
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Christ commanded his disciples: 
Do not be afraid of those who 
kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul. Rather, be afraid of the 
one who can destroy both soul 
and body in hell. 

(Matthew 10:28) 


Why have we forgotten the 
unimportance of physical suffering 
and death for the Christian? We 
live in a society almost paralysed 
by the fear of death. Yet we are 
told not to be of this world, even 
though we are in it, and it seems to 
me that if Jesus has commanded us 
not to be afraid, then fear is not 
just lack of faith, it is sin. 

Christians demonstrating for 
peace are using their time and 
money and the precious name of 
Jesus for an effort that cannot 
possibly succeed, wasting 
resources desperately needed for 
the work God has given us. The 
avenue to peace does not lie in 
petitions to governments and street 
demonstrations and declarations 
against war by human 
organizations. Scripture is clear 
that man-made solutions do not 
work. The only avenue to peace 
lies through God working in the 
hearts of men. 

Jesus did not promise us peace 


in the sense of absence of war: 
Do not suppose that I have 
come to bring peace to the 
earth. I did not come to bring 
peace, but a sword. 
(Matthew 10:34) 
Peacemaking among governments 
is not the affair of Christians. Our 
job is to make disciples of the 
nations, to teach what Jesus taught 
so that all mankind may know the 
peace Jesus did leave us. 

Perhaps these words are all too 
familiar, and have lost their 
meaning to us. At the risk of 
sounding like Brother Love’s 
Travelling Salvation Show, I want 
to wave my battered old Bible and 
shout, ‘‘Wake up, Christians, and 
listen to the word of God!’’ There 
is so much evil around us; we have 
not yet begun the task of making 
disciples for Jesus, even in our own 
towns and cities. There are peoples 
on this earth who have not yet 
heard the word of God, and worse, 
people — even your neighbours, 
your teenagers, your parents — 
who know the truth and yet have 
not accepted Christ’s kingship in 
their lives. And we know that any 
one of us is under greater con- 
demnation for this blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit than are 
those who do not know the truth. 

Why then are we fighting for 
peace? What good will it be for 
generations to live if they are living 
without Jesus? Indeed: 

What good will it be for a man 

if he gains the whole world, yet 

forfeits his soul? 
(Matthew 16:26) 


MINISTERIAL CHALLENGE 

For bilingual (English and French) 
ordained Presbyterian minister in 
a Mission charge located in the 
Milton Park area of central 
Montreal. Urgent that position be 
filled immediately. Qualified 
applicants please forward 
curriculum vitae to: 
Mr. Douglas Brown, Clerk of 
Session, Knox Crescent Ken- 
sington and First Presbyterian 
Church, 6225 Godfrey Avenue, 
Montreal, Quebec, H4B 1K3. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL HALL 
MELBOURNE 
Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in Church History, 
with effect from 1st January, 1985. 
Preference will be given to an 
applicant with expertise in colonial 
Presbyterianism. 
Details of the position are available 
on application to: 
The Secretary 
Theological Education Committee 
156 Collins Street 
Melbourne, V1C 3000 


Jo we believe the words we preach 
ind listen to on Sundays? Are we 
howing our faith to an unsaved 
vorld? No. Instead, we are acting 
ust like the terrified unbelievers, 
anting at governments to beat 
heir swords into ploughshares. 
We should be marching in the 
streets, but we should be singing 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers.”’ 

It would be marvellous if the so- 
:alled superpowers would stop the 
nuclear arms race and devote the 
villions of dollars now spent on 
defense to feeding the world’s 
aungry. However, it is Christ who 
must bring about that change. 

_ Each of us who knows Jesus, 
knows that salvation is an in- 
dividual thing. Nations are made 
Christian one person at a time, and 
that conversion relies on our ef- 
fective witness, person to person, 
starting with our own families and 
neighbours. 

It is impossible to listen to the 
news, to read the papers, to watch 
‘or hear about films like ‘‘The Day 
After’’ without being reminded of 
how close we are to nuclear 
devastation. It should be cause for 
concern, not because of fear, but 
because of the millions who will be 
going to their death without Christ 
‘and the assurance of salvation. 

Let us join together, then, in a 
peace movement, a movement to 
bring the peace that Jesus left us to 
the peoples of the world. Let us 
march in the streets and should 
from the rooftops: there is no 
death with Jesus, with him we need 
not fear: 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Executive Secretary 
National CGIT Association, 
Toronto, 
Commencing September 1984. 
CGIT experience essential. 
For more information write: 
Search Committee 


National CGIT Association Stay in the picture 
40 St. Clair Avenue East : Pins 


Toronto, Ontario 
M4T 1M9 The 


Presbyterian Record 


~ CAL SCHULTZ DOES 
&. ALOT OF THINGS. 


BUT HE 
DOESN'T 
DRINK. 


Knox Church, Milton, Ontario 
requires a full-time Deaconess/ Christian 
Educator. Applicants, please apply to: 
(Mrs.) H. Sclisizzi, 2252 Derry Road. W, 
Milton R.R. 1, Ontario LOT 2X5. ; 


One of Cal’s favourite 
activities is flying the 

» one-man helicopter he built by himself. 
| _ Flying is simply one way, among 
many others, that Cal has found to 
! enjoy life to the fullest. 
Asa non-drinker, Cal insures with Abstainers’ Insurance. 
If you’re a non-drinker, maybe you should too...because insuring your 
home and car with Abstainers’ is just one more advantage in a very 


e advantageous life. 


My days are few, O fail not, 
With thine immortal power, 
To hold me that I quail not 
In death’s most fearful hour: 
That I may fight befriended, 
And see in my last strife 
To me thine arms extended 
Upon the cross of life. 

(P. Gerhardt) 


2) 


Non-drinkers, we’re for you. 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
3027 Harvester Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3P4 


For the agent nearest you, consult the white pages of your 
telephone directory or write to Abstainers’ Insurance Company. 


Mrs. Sharpe is a member of Union 
Presbyterian Church, Halton, Ont., and 
holds a B.Sc. from the University of 
Toronto in radiation biology. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Ags I listened to some of the proceedings 
of the General Assembly this sum- 
mer, it struck me that Presbyterians had 
become inordinately fond of the word 
“‘whereas.’’ Overtures and resolutions debated 
invariably began with an interminable series of 
“‘whereases.”’ It was ‘‘whereas’’ this and 
“‘whereas’’ that. It’s a safe bet that there were 
more whereases in the General Assembly than 
there are begats in the Bible. I began to think 
that the language we use in our church courts 
has surely taken a turn for the worse. 

Imagine my surprise when in the midst of 
these musings, the Apostle Paul himself 
suddenly appeared in one of these whereas 
clauses. The ninth whereas of Overture 24 from 
the Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington states: 

“WHEREAS, the Apostle Paul in 
Romans 13:8 instructs us ‘to owe no man 
anything’.’”’ 

A feeling of alarm came over me. What if 
Paul had been smitten with the “‘whereas’’ bug 
away back then? What would his letters have 
been like? Are there some possibilities beyond 
‘‘WHEREAS owe no man anything’’? 

How about: 

“WHEREAS, the just shall live by 
Jain, — 

“WHEREAS, all things work together 
for good....”’ 

Imagine what could have happened to I 
Corinthians 13: 

‘WHEREAS, I speak with the tongues of 
men, and 
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“‘WHEREAS, of angels also, and 
““WHEREAS, I have not love, and 
“WHEREAS, I would become as 
sounding brass, and 

“WHEREAS, also a tinkling cymbal....’’. 

I cannot bear to continue. There is no doubt 
that Paul is a lot better in the original. 

How thankful we should be that Paul never 
got the “‘whereas’’ disease. Iam personally very 
thankful — and rather proud of the fact — that 
I have never been affected by it either. 

To conclude: 

WHEREAS, I enjoyed the General 
Assembly, and 

WHEREAS, I am nevertheless glad it is 
all over, and 

WHEREAS, I have not been influenced 
at all by its terminology, and 

WHEREAS, it is time for a good long 
rest, and 

WHEREAS, that is just what the Doctor 
ordered, and 

WHEREAS, summer is a great time to 
holiday, and 

WHEREAS, just sit around doing 
nothing, and 

WHEREAS, I intend to do just that, be it 
resolved 

THEREFORE, that we all have a happy 
summer, 

And don’t run up a lot of bills. Remember 
the words of the Apostle: ‘‘WHEREAS, owe 
no man anything.’’ oO 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 

May 26 - October 8 Season 
|-7 Nights: Peterborough through Kawar- 
tha Lakes (return) or Peterborough to 
| Bay of Quinte (return). — 
| Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
| cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
| clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9J 7H7. 
_ Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS 
| AND TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Phone: (416) 482-1980 
MARGARET MUNDY 
August 7-16: Alaska Inside 
Passage Cruise on the New 
Amsterdam. 
August <(26-Sept; "2: 
Newfoundland Adventure. 
Fly to Newfoundland and 
enjoy the best of this 
delightful island with a 
homeland guide. 
Sept. 7-23: Heritage Tour of 
Britain with Margaret 
Mundy. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Parish 
Harvest Festival and South of 
England tour. Our third 
annual visit. 
Nov. 5-17: Israel, Land of 
the Bible and London (with 
optional stop-over). 


© 
1984 


Out of our 38 tours, very limited 
space available on the following: 
Alpine Adventure 17 days 
Lucerne, Montreus, Zermatt, 
Lugano, Venice, Vienna, Salz- 
burg, Innsbruck, Zurich. 

July 26 


Classical Europe 24 days 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 

Aug. 24 Sept. 14 
European Highlights 17 days 
Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
England. 

Aug. 1 Aug. 13 Aug. 29 Sept. 10 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for com- 
fortable, central accommodation with bed 
and breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 
Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 
6K8. Phone (613) 237-6806. 


Changing addresses? 
Make sure The Record 
follows you — 
see coupon on page 49. 
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VANCOUVER SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


1984 Summer Accommodation 


Our School has a number of 
sleeping rooms available, at 
reasonable rates for summer visitors 
during the months of May through 
August. Located on the U.B.C. 
campus, the School is situated in a 
quiet park-like setting, facing both 
the ocean and the mountains, with 
good access to the city centre by car 
or bus. 


For further information please contact: 
Housing Department 
Vancouver School of Theology 
6000 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T 114 
Telephone: (604) 228-9031. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
CALIFORNIA — 23 Days - 
Departs: August 27 & 
Sept. 24. $1340.00. 
EASTERN CANADA — 13 
& 19 (Newfoundland) Days 
- several departures. 
$839.00 - $1150.00. 
WESTERN CANADA — 23 
Days - Departs: July 9 & 
August 20. $1499.00. 


Tours may be met at 
major centres on Hwy. 401. 
Several short tours 
are also available. 


“The Franklin Smith 
Family” 

24 Dundas Street West, 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
Phone: 613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183 


TRUE HOLIDAY 
ADVENTURES 


Atlantic Canada and Gaspe 
Summer and Autumn Tours 
Escorted 


TWO — 16 day Summer and 
Autumn Tours to the Maritime 
Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the 
States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. See the 
Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful 
tour which combines the quaint 
picturesque Gaspe with the old 
world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Peggy’s Cove, Saint John and 
Niagara Falls. Tour originates 
Toronto by deluxe motorcoach, 
August 5, September 23. 
Escorted. Tour price $929.00 
per person, twin sharing. 
Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of 
Western Canada to commence 
the tour in Toronto. 


For best service and complete 
information write or phone: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W. 

Box 893 
CHATHAM, Ontario 
N7M 513 
Phone: Office (519) 354-1270 
Residence: (519) 352-1467. 


FALL FOLIAGE TOUR 


Corning, New York (not 
overnight), Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Boston. Trave/ 
through the Appalachians at 
the peak of fall colour! 
7 Days, October 3-9, 1984 
$425 
Tour hosts: Rev. and Mrs. B.A. Woods, 
Stanley Avenue Baptist Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
For more information contact: 
Kare-Morr Travel 
1070 Main Street West, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 1B4. 
(416) 529-7163. 
(Reg. No. 1334944) 


ENQUIRE ABOUT ENGLAND 
May 22-June 8, 1985. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Iran: The modern crusade 


I was one of those articles that sends chills up your spine. It appeared 

a short time ago in the authoritative ‘“Jane’s Defence Weekly’’ and 
reported that Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s regime in Iran may be only 
two years away from producing its own nuclear bomb. Jane’s is published 
by an organization recognized as expert on all kinds of weapons systems 
and it said that construction of an Iranian bomb would follow completion 
of a power plant being built with the help of West German engineers. The 
report was met with scepticism by U.S. experts and the flurry of anguish it 


created eventually abated. But the story pointed to the real possibility of 


the frightening scenario that troubles strategic planners all over the world. 
A radical and irrational leader obtains nuclear weapons and holds the 
international community to ransom to achieve his own ends. 


The article also prompted a 
desire among many to learn more 
about Khomeini and his cause, in 
the hope that understanding may 
help us to cope with a phenomenon 
that has captured the loyalty of 
large parts of the Arab world and 
threatens to spread Khomeini’s 
crusade through all 43 of the 
world’s Moslem nations and then 
out and beyond. 

Anver Moazzam, an_ Islamic 
academic from India, says it is 
Khomeini who represents. the 
aspirations of the Moslem masses. 
He has created hundreds of 
thousands of jobs for them and 
given them a place in society they 
couldn’t have occupied before. 
Moazzam contends that’ the 
Ayatollah has given them a 
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confidence in themselves and a 
pride in their Islam and their 
history. It used to be that the 


Marxist or Western-inspired 
middle class dominated _ the 
Moslem state apparatus in Iran 
and looked down on the masses — 
and their Islam. Now they have to 
learn to live with this new Islamic 
version of majority rule and not to 
scoff when someone breaks off his 
office routine to spread a prayer 
rug and bow towards Mecca. 
Priests have become. cabinet 
ministers and administrators and 
the Moslem holy book, the Koran, 
is used as a literal guide to the way 
life should be organized. 
Khomeini’s power is grounded 
in Shiite Islam which dates to AD 
632 and the death of the Prophet 


Mohammed. After the prophet’s 
death, there were differences over 
his succession and his son-in-law, 
Ali, was passed over three times 
and became the fourth, not the 
first, Caliph of Islam, only to be 
assassinated by his opponents as 
was his son, Husain, in AD 660. 
Shiat Ali was the party of Ali and 
its followers became Shias, or 
Shiites, as they are called today. 
Out of Ali’s and  MHusain’s 
assassinations came the 
charismatic concept of mar- 
tyrdom, self-sacrifice and death on 
the battlefield against real or 
imagined enemies. | 

Throughout the centuries, the 
Shiites fought a long and largely 
unsuccessful struggle against the 
majority Sunni Moslems who came 
to rule Turkey, Northern Africa, 
Spain and the Indian subcontinent. 
The Sunnis are regarded as the 
moderate Moslems of today and it 
is they who are in control in Saudi 
Arabia and are among Khomeini’s 
long list of enemies. But even to 
some Sunnis, Khomeini represents 
the prototype, if flawed, of the 
leader of the modern Islamic state 
drawn up by Moslem thinkers. He 
is the pious, scrupulous, jurist who 
would retain enormous powers 
only so long as he held the con- 
fidence of the people. This proves 
that Khomeini is, among other 
things, an excellent politician. He 
has kept the confidence of Iran’s 
Moslem masses and has succeeded 
in diverting their attention from 
their miseries by engaging in a long 
battle with his neighbour Iraq, 
where Khomeini’s beloved Shiites 
are in the minority. 

The world is watching a modern 
religious crusade being conducted 
by a man who cares for nothing or 
no one beyond the narrow confines 
of his own righteous cause. 0 
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hours that are held after the morning service, I was not sure that it 


\ \ / hen I first thought about the subject of church coffee-fellowship 


was a subject worthy of discussion in The Presbyterian Record. However, 
my experiences and the experiences of members of my congregation, make 
it obvious that the subject has relevance. Since we have become more 
conscious of Church Growth factors, the quality of the coffee hour 
becomes an even more important subject. 


What then is the problem? Well 
it is not the quality of the coffee, 
tea or juice that is available! 
‘‘Goodies’’ are not even necessary. 
The problem is that strangers 


accept the invitation to come and 


they are studiously and carefully 
ignored by everyone in the room. 
You are politely given your coffee 
and then you are treated as though 
you have an_ unmentionable 
disease. You wonder at first 


whether everyone else is a visitor. 
However you soon realize that this 
is not the case. You overhear 
snatches of conversation and you 
know that the conversation is 
about that congregation’s life. Is 
ignoring visitors a subconscious 
reaction stemming from a deep- 
seated desire to see that no new 
person joins the congregation? 
What are the advantages of the 
coffee hour? There are many! The 


SUGGESTION Box 


The quality of the Coffee Hour — needs more than good coffee! 


congregation is helped to know 
one another better. Friendships are 
strengthened or begun. Many tasks 
are done as small committees 
either do some of their work as 
they stand around, or at least set 
the time for a more formal 
meeting. Ideas are often expressed 
and tried on a few people so that 
when decisions are made more 
people have had an opportunity, 
albeit in a most informal fashion, 
to make suggestions. As a minister 
who inherited a weekly coffee hour 
organized by a group of session 
members, I have found it in- 
valuable in getting to know people, 
in catching up on family in- 
formation and for hearing some 
jokes. 

The coffee hour is a family 
affair at Knox, Burlington. People 
of all ages join in. Some of the 
people are seated and most are 
standing. I usually get an op- 
portunity to speak to the majority 
of them. I know that there are a 
number of people who will not just 
join in a small clique but will see 
that everyone is welcomed and 
introduced to others. Very oc- 
casionally, I have had to suggest 
rather strongly that cliques are 
standing in the way of good 
fellowship. 

May I suggest that 
congregations, through the 
session, evaluate their coffee hour. 
Ask what they are hoping to ac- 
complish. Ascertain whether this is 
happening. Consider the quality of 
this most important time. Don’t 
waste it by lack of clear goals and 
selfish disregard of either members 
or visitors and find out why some 
do not come. 

O 


Submitted by the Rev. James R. Weir, 
minister of Knox Church, Burlington, 
Ontario. 
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General Assembly 
110th 


by James Ross Dickey 


rT: | 
Benola, how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!’’ (Psalm 133:1, AV). Add to that ringing af- 
firmation a feminine noun — for could we speak of unity without 
the sisters? — and qualify the exuberance a /t#/e, and you have a 
reasonably accurate scripture text for the Peterborough Assembly. 


With one significant exception, the debates were 
almost completely devoid of tension. Indeed, few of 
the expressed differences of opinion could even be 
classified as ‘‘debates.’’ ‘‘Exchanges’’ would be a 
better word. Most of the time the heat generated 
(apart from the weather) arose over questions of 
procedure — technical matters buried in the bowels 
of the Book of Forms. Nevertheless, it was once 
more demonstrated that the procedural niceties are 
essential to the smooth flow of business before the 
Court; that they serve well when observed and create 
pestilential tangles when violated. 


Peterborough, Ontario 
June 3 - 8, 1984 
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Several explanations could be posited to account 
for the general tranquility. Not to ignore the in- 
fluence of the physical on the spiritual, we were 
gathered on a campus that, apart from the modern 
buildings, resembled a pastoral landscape by 
Gainsborough. The ‘‘still waters’’ of the Otonabee 
River did much to restore the soul. Wenjack Theatre 
(named after an Ojibway — Charlie Wenjack) 
proved to be an excellent locale for the majority of 
the sederunts (sittings or session). The food was 
good. However, at the same time, the residence in 
which the commissioners slept (at night anyway) left 

something to be desired. Several 
spoke to your reporter to complain 
about the lack of bathroom 
facilities. One such said that she 
had not encountered a worse 
offence to the olfactory sense in 
her travels in the Third World! 
Others speculated that the beds 
had been designed for a breed of 
aesthetic pygmies or, perhaps, by a 
university administration that took 
seriously an obligation to be in 
loco parentis (I know — but look it 
up anyway.) Moreover, the 
building in which all activities took 
place — the Otonabee College and 
Science Complex — was an 
enormous, labyrinthine ‘‘com- 
plex’’ indeed. Turning corner after 
corner, peering down corridor 
after corridor, one almost expected 
‘to confront a minotaur. Usually, 
instead of a minotaur, one met a 


commissioner vainly searching for 
room nine. This Assembly cer- 
tainly should have provided the 
commissioners with a warranty — 
five days or five thousand 
kilometers, whichever came first. 

— Of course, the tranquil tone of 
the Assembly could also be at- 
tributed to a shortage of major 
issues before it. The adoption of a 
new statement of faith was cer- 
tainly a major issue, but its 
production had spanned a period 
of years and the New Statement of 
Faith Committee of the Committee 
on Church Doctrine had done its 
homework thoroughly; consulting 
the church, receiving, and in- 
corporating, suggested changes 
where warranted. Nevertheless, a 
shortage of ‘‘important’’ issues 


a 


Dr. Donald MacDonald installs Dr. Alex Calder as Moderator of the 110th General Assembly. 


has never been a guarantee against 
contentious Assemblies before. 

What then? Why then? In the 
face of the above, and no doubt 
many other, possibilities, I am 
forced (and not as reluctantly as 
some readers would imagine) to 
conclude that the peace of the 
110th General Assembly, though 
perhaps not of precisely the same 
order as that ‘‘which passes all 
understanding,’’ was at least in the 
same neighbourhood. 

There were annoyances. There 
always are. There was one issue 
rather fiercely contested. Most 
often there are more. I believe that 
the peace which did prevail is a 
sign of a nascent rediscovery of 
confidence and_ cohesiveness; 
identity and purpose. The con- 
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sensus on the statement ‘‘Living 
Faith’? was real, and transcended 
the usual differences of theological 
emphases. There were only about 
half a dozen votes cast against 
accepting the statement. If such 
agreement on such an important 
matter is not significant, I can’t 
imagine what would qualify. (It is 
interesting that the harmony 
between different theological 
‘factions’ — if that is not too 
strong a word — prevailed on 
other matters before the Assembly 
as well; at least to a greater degree 
than it has for some time.) 

The fact that the church grew in 
1983 had a part to play in the 
mood of the Assembly as well. 
Though the growth was hardly 
monumental — 749 members — it 
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is no small thing to reverse the 
momentum of a twenty year 
decline. Other churches have not 
been able to do so yet. Whatever 
next year’s statistics will tell us, we 
now know that decline is not 
inevitable, that we cannot trot out 
the shopworn excuses that dismiss 
it as part of a larger pattern over 
which we (sigh) have little control. 
Finally, I think that it would be 
wrong to assume that the mood of 
the Assembly was a product of 
quietism born of introversion or 


navel-gazing. Though the two 
factors I have cited as playing a 
part in the feeling of consensus — 
the acceptance of ‘‘Living Faith’’ 
and a registered growth — are 
specifically denominational 
stories, this Assembly had a 
decidedly ecumenical flavour that 
made a definite contribution to the 
palatable mix. 

Dr. MacDonald’s sermon at the 
Opening service, reports from 
ecumenical visitors (particularly on 
the continued growth of the 


Church in Asia), the enthusiasm of | 
the three Presbyterian young 
people who participated in the 
World Council of Churches 
Assembly in Vancouver, the three 
addresses in the morning worship 
period and many other con- 
tributions, served to remind the 
Assembly that we serve not alone, 
but in company with a vast family 
of believers. The wider perspective 
is always needed with its reminder 
that the Spirit continues to sur- 
prise. 


Assembly Opens — St. Paul’s Church 


The congregation began filing in for the opening worship service well 
before the stated hour of 7:30 p.m. The church eventually filled and 
overflowed with worshippers....well over 1,000 people, the largest such 
congregation in the eight that your reporter has attended. The perfect 
weather helped, the nature of the occasion (usually more significant in 
smaller communities), also contributed, but the probable predominant 
reason for the size of the congregation was the anticipation of the election 
of St. Paul’s own minister, Dr. Alex J. Calder as the Moderator of the 


110th General Assembly. 


Opening services at Assembly 
are not usually contemplative 
occasions. There is much craning 
to see familiar faces, much 
searching for space in the pews and 
subsequent shifting, much bustle 
in putting on the final co- 
ordinating touches, and behind it 
all a low drone of miscellaneous, 
impromptu commentary from the 
pews. Add to the foregoing a 
couple of flash cameras which 
continued to function during parts 
of the service, and a TV camera, 
and you will understand how 
welcome were the preludes and 


trumpet voluntary that im- 
mediately preceded _ the 
processional. 


The superb accompaniment and 
the sheer size of the congregation 
made for magnificent singing, 
blowing to smithereens’ the 
stereotype that Presbyterians 
always prefer the dirge-like and the 
understated in their sung praise. 

The service itself was conducted 
by Dr. Donald MacDonald, 
Moderator of the 109th Assembly 
and by the host minister, Dr. 
Calder. An interesting deviation 
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from the printed order of service 
was the omission of. the 
Declaration of Pardon after the 
Prayer of Confession. Given that 
high a concentration of stalwart 
Presbyterians and the week’s 
agenda before us, maybe 
somebody wasn’t quite sure. The 
words of consecration were 
somehow omitted from the 
Celebration of Holy Communion 
too, but inadvertent omissions 
have been known to happen at 
these kinds of services before, and 
I am sure God forgives, whether 
we were formally assured of that 
or not. 

Considering the size of the 
congregation, the Sacrament was 
conducted with reverent efficiency, 
with both wine and grape juice 
being used im designated positions 
on the same tray. 

Dr. MacDonald chose as his text 
Ephesians 4:15-16. After carefully 
building a background perspective 
on division in the Church and the 
attempts to overcome or deal with 
it and drawing heavily on his own 
extensive experience as an 
ecumenical representative of our 


denomination, Dr. MacDonald 
shared his conclusions with the 
congregation. 

‘I want tonight to say to you 
that my conclusions about the 
operations of the Church of Jesus 
Christ have changed during my 14 
years in the position I have oc- 
cupied in our church, I have come 
to know individuals who are 
providing leadership in _ other 
denominations. I have come to 
know persons in_ other 
denominations who would make as 
good a Presbyterian, and perhaps 
better, than I am. As I try to 
analyze it, I have come to some 
decisions." I’ believemen) tre 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has the best polity of any 
denomination I know. I have 
known some kind and _ loving 
congregations but, as a minister, I 
do not want a congregation as my 
boss. I have known some kind and 
loving Bishops, but, as a minister, 
I do not want a Bishop as my boss. 
I believe the Presbytery system is 
as close to the perfect boss as we 
are likely to get. But nevertheless I 
am uncomfortable if I cannot go to 
another Church service and break 
bread together in the name of 
Jesus Christ my Lord. If I cannot 
be content with some greater form 
of Church Union than we have, 
what am I prepared to do? I have 
not worked out a full answer, but I 
can see great possibilities in some 
kind of a Federation of Churches 
in Canada. I respect the rights of 
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The Rev. Terry Samuel provided trumpet accompaniment 
while the Rev. Alison Stewart-Patterson provided ac- 
companiment on the piano during the morning worship 
services preceding the morning sederunts. 


others to have a different form of 
"government, and even some 
differences in doctrine, so long as 
Jesus Christ is acknowledged as 
our only Lord and Saviour, and 
‘basically that together we accept 
the tenets of the Apostles Creed. If 
‘a person comes to my town from 
another church I would like to be 
able to receive that person as a 
‘member in my congregation with 
full privileges so long as they wish 
to remain, and when they go away, 
that I could give them a certificate 
‘that would enable them to be 
received in another Church of their 
choice. I would like the table of the 
‘Lord to be as open as the World 
Council of Churches document on 
‘“‘Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry’’ advocates it should 
be....I would like us to have such a 
Federation that we would all agree 
not to build a church building 
nearer to another church building 
than we would do if that other 
church building were one that 
Hbelonged to our. own 
‘denomination. We have not got 
there yet, but I live in hope tonight 
that somewhere down the years it 
shall yet be true that ‘‘by speaking 
the truth in a spirit of love we 
(might) grow up in every way to 
‘Christ, who is the Head, and that 
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Miss Patti Talbot, shown attending a briefing session, was 

one of three Presbyterian young people who participated in 

the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches and 

addressed the 110th General Assembly on that issue. The |, 

other two participants were Mr. Doug DuCharme and fy 
| Miss Lorna Lister. 


under His control, all the different 
parts of the body (will yet) fit 
together, and the whole body (will 
be) held together by every joint 
with which it is provided. So when 
each separate part works as it 
should, the whole body (will) grow 
and build itself up through love.”’ 

Following the sermon and the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion, 
the congregation stood for the 
‘*Hallelujah Chorus’’ from 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,’’ sung by the 
composite choir, made up of 
members from_ several local 
Presbyterian congregations. A 
woman seated in the pew behind 
your observer chose this moment 
to remark in a_ not-so-muted 
undertone that she found the 
service to be ‘‘just like the 
Catholics’’... Non-sequiturs such 
as this one, ‘unofficial’ and 
overheard, make an_ interesting 
filling between the layers of 
Assembly cake, leaving one with 
something to puzzle over in the 
between times. 

The election of the Moderator of 
the 110th General Assembly was 
one of the very first items of 
business after constitution. The 
host minister, having been duly 
elected, by national ballot, as the 
official nominee, was formally 


nominated from the floor. At this 
point other nominations are called 
for — a measure that, since the 
introduction of choosing an of- 
ficial nominee by ballot, is more of 
a formality, but a _ formality 
carefully preserved to. give 
Assembly the right to choose its 
“‘own’’ Moderator (as opposed to 
the choice arrived at by ballot). It 
would have taken a brave person 
indeed to place another name in 
nomination in the midst of the 
congregation gathered at St. 
Paul’s! Assembly quickly con- 
firmed the nomination of Dr. Alex 
J. Calder, and the decision was 
greeted by a happy, tumultous, 
standing ovation. 

An_ interesting, and_= rare, 
problem ensued for the outgoing 
Moderator, Dr. MacDonald. It is 
customary for the retiring 
Moderator to give a brief account 
of his Moderatorial year while the 
newly elected Moderator retires 
from the court to put on his robes. 
Since, as Dr. MacDonald 
remarked, Dr. Calder was already 
present, ‘‘clothed’’ (in his robes 
worn for worship) ‘‘and in his 
right mind,’’ he would have no 
time to report. He solved his 
dilemma by telling the newly 
elected Moderator to leave for a 
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while anyway. Actually, Dr. 
Calder did have to leave in order to 
put on the traditional lace. (Lest 
there be any doubt, this exchange 
was all in good humour.) 

Dr. Calder returned and ad- 
dressed the court, noting that he, 
so far as he knew, was the first 
Moderator of General Assembly 
from the Presbytery of Lindsay- 
Peterborough, and saw his election 
as an honour to the Presbytery as 
well. He expressed the hope that he 
would be able to serve out his 
moderatorial year with ‘‘honesty, 
humility and humour.’’ He went 
on, ‘‘You have already blessed my 
life by giving me the chance to be a 
minister’? and concluded with a 
play on the familiar inaugural 
words spoken by John F. Kennedy 
‘‘Ask not what my church can do 
for me: ask what I can do for my 
church.”’ 


On Lansdowne Street by the Holiday 
Ford dealership, incoming traffic to 
Peterborough was treated to this well- 
lit sign which, unfortunately, was not 


+ completely ‘‘in order.’’ 


he ‘‘briefing sessions’’ took most of Monday and Tuesday. For the 


uninitiated, these sessions work along the following lines. 


Representatives of the Boards and Committees of the church are divided, 
grouped and assigned to one of ten rooms. The commissioners are 
similarly divided into ten groups and, over two days, tour the ten rooms 
wherein they are ‘‘briefed’’ as to the import of the reports and recom- 
mendations of each Board or Committee, and given the chance to ask 
questions. Sometimes the briefings aren’t so brief. Sometimes the 
suspicion arises that the end result of these sessions is the curtailing of 
significant debate on the floor of Assembly. However, in intent, and it is 
hard to come up‘with a better plan, they provide the background necessary 
to the flow of business. They are always ordeals...informative ordeals, but 
progressively trying. The leaders hear themselves give essentially 


the same pitch ten times and the 
commissioners are glutted with 
superlatives, motivated to share 
various challenges and urged to 
catch the ‘‘excitement’’ of an 
assortment of developments. 

After the first day of briefing 
sessions (five) the commissioners 
gathered on Monday evening at the 
Rock Haven Motel for the 
Assembly banquet. Again, the 
attendance was higher than it has 
been in previous years, higher than 
the hosts anticipated, but they 
coped with the crowd very well 
indeed: the food was excellent and 
the logistics, considering the 
throng of people, simple and 
efficient. 
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Fourteen ecumenical visitors, 
eleven missionaries of our church 
and the new Treasurer of the 
church, Mr. Huntley W.F. McKay 
were introduced to the Moderator, 
and through him, to the Assembly. 

The representative to the On- 
tario legislature from the Peter- 
borough district, the Hon. John 
Turner (not to be confused with 
the other John Turner who was 
busy elsewhere) addressed the 
Assembly. He concluded his 
opening salutatory remarks with 
the rather startling (considering we 
had just had the ecumenical 
visitors introduced) words 
‘* ...fellow Presbyterians all — I 
hope.’’ A Constantinian style of 


instant conversion? He said that he 


was pleased to be able to make a 


speech as a ‘‘reply to the years of 


listening, on hard pews, to Alex’s 
learned dissertations..... or 
whatever.’’ He was pleased to be 
able to commend and congratulate 
the new Moderator, and was also 
pleased to be able to read to the 
Assembly a personal letter of 
commendation to the Moderator 
from the Premier of Ontario, the 
Hon. William Davis. Mr. Turner 
presented Dr. Calder with a special 
bicentennial book on the Province 
of Ontario. 

The Mayor of Peterborough, 
His Worship Bob Barker, also 
spoke to the occasion and 
presented Dr. Calder with a 
decorative plate, bearing the crest 
of the City of Peterborough. 

The Loyal Addresses’ were 
presented by the Rev. Alison 
Stewart-Patterson, Eglise St. Luc, 
Montreal, in French and English. 

The Presidents of East and West 
divisions of the W.M.S. addressed 
the court. 

Mrs. E. Parrish, President of the 
Western Division spoke briefly on 
the work of the Society and 
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Mr. Murray Ross, Convener of the Committee on Church 
Architecture, displays and discusses the Property Com- 
mittee Handbook with commissioners during the sessions. 


Pictured left to right are: Mr. Huntley W.F. McKay, the 
‘new Treasurer of the church, and Mr. E. Ritchie Clark, 
‘retiring Chairman of the Administrative Council. 


James and Kass Whitefield are retiring this year after 
many years of voluntary service for the Presbyterian 
Church, including missionary service in Nigeria and ad- 
_ ministrative assistance in the Board of World Mission 
_ offices. 


is 


Mrs. Margaret Wilson, elder from Saskatoon, Sask., 
contemplates a report presented at a session. 


a ky 


Dr. Arnold Bethune, Chairman of the Institutional 
Chaplaincies Committee (Board of Ministry) explains an 
issue during a briefing session. Dr. Bethune is employed in 
Pastoral Services by the Province of Ontario. 
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presented a copy of the book 
United in Prayer by Karen Timbers 
(a former Area_ Educational 
Consultant) written to mark the 
seventieth anniversary of the 
W.M.S. (W.D.). The incoming 
President, Mrs. Clare Ellis, was 
introduced. 

Mrs. Edna Cameron addressed 
the Assembly as President of the 
Women’s Missionary Society 
(E.D.). 

Gathered in a motel bearing the 
name ‘*Rock Haven’’ one might 
have come to the conclusion (if one 
was incredibly naive) that we were 
to be entertained by ‘‘something 


Proceedings, 


The Administrative Council 


As reported in ‘‘From_ the 
Editor’ in the June Record, the 
‘*Reserve for Emergencies’’ fund is 
no more. The 109th General 
Assembly had asked Council to 
consider using part or all of it to 
fund the establishment of new 
congregations. The Fund, 
established as a_ cushion 
against...well...‘‘emergencies’’ 
(generally understood to _ be 
natural calamities, but, in fact, 
unspecified) totalled $884,702. The 
Council did decide to tap it for 
funding new congregations, but 
only after using most of it to wipe 
out the accumulated deficit of the 
church — $555,933. Thus, 
$328,769 goes for new 
congregations, and the Fund is 
exhausted. This decision was 
homologated by Assembly. 

In another effort to stave off 
future deficits, Council decided to 
move from a _  ‘‘zero _ base’’ 
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completely different’’ (to borrowa 
phrase)...say by Iron Maiden or 
Judas Priest. (If you don’t know, 
ask a teen-ager). In a way, the 
entertainment was _ completely 
different, i.e. no skirl of the pipes, 
highland dancing or the like. We 
had instead a men’s chorus of what 
looked to be at least forty mem- 
bers. They were called the ‘‘Bon 
Accords’? and gave us five 
selections: ‘‘Let There Be Music,”’ 
‘‘Glory in Excelsis Deo,’’ ‘‘The 
Song of The Jolly Rodger,”’ ‘‘The 
Cowboy Song’’ and, a clever song 
based on a play on the 
Moderator’s first name 


aL he following account of the proceedings is selective and unofficial. It 
is selective with a view to conveying news of decisions that bear - 
directly on the life and/or assumed interests of the average Presbyterian in 
the pew. It is unofficial because the only official account of the 
proceedings, decisions and policies will be found in the Acts and 
copies of which will be sent to every minister and 
representative elder this fall. They will also be available, on a first-come 
basis, to any who wish to purchase them at a cost of $7.00 per copy for 
Presbyterians and $9.00 for non-Presbyterians by writing to The General 
Assembly Office, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 

The transcription of the decision-making process will not be strictly 
chronological, but rather by board, committee, or general subject matter. 


budgeting concept and a con- 
comitant priority review 
procedure, to a new plan. 
Beginning in 1985, each of the 
spending agencies will be given a 
fixed percentage of the total 
authorized expenditures over each 
of the next three years. In other 
words, their budgets will increase 
only as the General Assembly 
Budget increases. The ‘‘slice of 
pie’’ that each spending agency 
received will get bigger only as the 
pie gets bigger, and will remain the 
same size in proportion to all the 
smaller, or larger, pieces. The 
percentage that each spending 
agency receives will be the subject 
of scrutiny by a special review 
committee of Council which will 
work closely with each of the 
spending agencies. ‘‘The review 
will, among other things, include 
an examination of the spending 
agency’s programme in relation to: 


‘*Alexander.’’ Before someone sits 
down to write an irate letter 
defending the bagpipes etc., may I 
say that I like them but that they 
tend to be overdone at the 
Assemblies of what is now a multi- 
ethnic denomination. 4 
There were simply too many 
ecumenical visitors to report on~ 
individually. However, Mr. Zhang © 
Jing-Long from the China 
Christian Council, mainland 
China, for those who insist on the | 
distinction, spoke to us as one 
‘‘coming from the _ Peoples 
Republic of China and a post 
denominational church.”’ 


its mandate from Assembly; 
special emphasis ordered by 
Assembly; general and specific 
priorities set by Assembly and/or 
agency; use of executive, field and 
support staff. Early in the third 
year of the cycle, the committee 
will recommend to Council, and 
Council to Assembly, a new 
percentage of authorized ex- 
penditures for each spending 
agency, which percentage, when 
finalized, will be applicable to the 
next three year cycle. Council is 
presently working on guidelines 
for the review committee. The 
guidelines are intended to assist the 
committee in reaching objective, — 
rather than subjective,  con- 
clusions.’’ (Italics added.) 

Because the review committee 
has not been established until now, 
the first three year cycle will 
allocate percentages to the 
spending agencies based on the 
average authorized expenditures 
for each Board or Committee over 
the years 1982, 1983 and 1984. 


In addition to the larger and 
better known Boards and Com- 
mittees, there are a number of 
smaller Assembly committees with 
small budgets, generally spent in 
covering the costs of meetings. 
These kinds of committees are 
often the last to receive con- 
sideration for funding, and their 
budgets have not kept up with 
inflation. Special provision has 
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The Rev. Tony Boonstra takes advantage of the warm, sunny weather during the lunch break. 


The Rev. Wayne Chatterton, Chairman 
of the Committee on™ Business of 
Assembly, prepares the agenda on his 
**TRS-80’’. 
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been made in the new budgeting 
process for yearly review and, if 
necessary, adjustment, of all 
spending agencies receiving less 


than 1% of authorized’ ex- 
penditures. | 
What about emergent, un- 


planned, unbudgeted for needs or 
projects? Under the new system, 
each Board or Committee will have 
the right to set their own budget 
within the limit of their percentage 
and to make their own adjustments 
as Situations arise. They are also 
free to negotiate with each other 
should one be underspent and 
another overspent, to support 
another agency programme should 
they deem such support wor- 
thwhile. (In other words, worthy 
wheeling and dealing. permitted.) 

A shift in policy regarding the 
setting of the over-all budget is 
significant. Up until now the entire 
budget was designated for 
spending and sometimes emergent 
projects were tacked on, either in 
the hope that the budget would be 
exceeded, extra funds found, or 
simply in the face of inevitable 
deficit. Now, authorized ex- 
penditures will total /ess than the 
estimated revenue and unplanned 
for expenditures can be funded 
from the difference. However, if at 
the end of the budget year there is 
a surplus (oh happy thought!), this 
revenue will be made available for 
expenditure in the following year. 

Other matters: 

— Council is considering the 
possibility of holding the next 
Congress (in 1987) outside the 
three central synods and has asked 
a Winnipeg based committee to 
explore the possibility of holding it 
in that city. 

— an investigation of the 
financial advantage of selling the 
present building at 50 Wynford 
and re-locating church offices in 
some less expensive place — 
possibly outside Toronto — has 
come to the conclusion that, in 
spite of a spate of major ex- 
penditures now necessary, the 
present building is the best 
location. 

— basic stipends and increments 
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for clergy were increased by 5% 
for 1985. Basic travel to remain the 
same as 1984, i.e. $3,000 

— basic housing allowance — 
maximum of $5,400, the same as 
1984. 

— the suggested raise on 
stipends for 1986. for budgeting 
purposes only, was 5%. 

— a complex report on the 
funding of ten new congregations a 
year for each of the next five years 
was approved. 

— the problem of holding 
Assemblies outside the central 
synods was faced once again. The 
cost of holding the 111th General 
Assembly in Lethbridge, Alberta, 
as planned, was estimated at 
approximately four times greater 
than within the central area 
($140,000 as opposed to $35,000). 
Accordingly, the Council advised 


Assembly that there were not . 


sufficient funds available for a 
Lethbridge Assembly. Subsequent 
to that decision, St. Andrew’s, 
Lethbridge, withdrew their in- 
vitation for 1985, but would like to 
extend the invitation again, 
another year. The question of the 
financial feasibility of holding 
Assembly outside the _ central 
synods twice (once in the west, 
once in the east) every ten-year 
period, beginning in 1985, will be 
studied by the Administrative 
Council and the Board of 
Congregational Life. 

— an Overture from the 
Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland 
suggested changing the term 
‘‘General Assembly Budget’’ (by 
general agreement, a flat, unin- 
spiring title under which to solicit 
funds) to ‘‘Education, Mission and 
Service Fund.’’ The Council will 
study this suggestion, along with 
the Board of Congregational Life 
and come back with a recom- 
mendation for next Assembly. 

— Council refused, with regret, 
to make a special grant, an extra 
expenditure, to Institut Farel — a 
grant request was for $7,000 per 
annum until such time as the 
special committee of the 108th 
General Assembly re Theological 
Education for French-speaking 


The Rev. Ian Wishart; 
Convener: Committee 
on Church Doctrine. 


Canadians made its report. 

The report, brought to this 
Assembly, recommended that the 
future financial relationship 
between the church and Institut 
Farel be on a ‘‘fair fee for service’’ 
basis for candidates certified for 
the ministry or missionaries 
sponsored by the Board of World 
Mission. There have been no 
candidates during the 1982/83 or 
1983/84 academic years. 


Church Doctrine 


The document ‘‘Living Faith’’ 
was received by the General 
Assembly and commended to the 
church as an_ ‘‘acceptable 
statement of faith’’ and as ‘‘useful 
in worship and study.’’ 

Scriptural references and notes 
to the statement were received by 
Assembly for information and the 
Committee on Church Growth was 
authorized to arrange for printing 
and_ distribution of copies. A 
French text will also be prepared. 

There was some debate on the 
floor. The Rev. Linda Corry, 
Toronto, moved an amendment to 
section 3.2.1. which begins ‘‘God 
became man/and dwelt among) 
us.’? The amendment would have 


The Rev. Stephen Hayes was 
Chairman of the sub-committee which 
prepared ‘*Living Faith.”’ 


substituted the word ‘‘human’’ for 
‘man.’ 

| Speaking against the amend- 
ment, Dr. William Klempa, The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
referred to Danish 
theologian/philosopher Soren 
Kierkegaard and his concept of 
“the scandal of particularity.’’ 
God became not just human, not 
just a symbol, but came in a 
particular body, in a particular 
man. To use ‘‘human’’ would 
‘detract from the historic con- 
creteness of the Incarnation. 

| The Rev. Ian Victor, speaking 
for the amendment, said that he 
would have no trouble with the 
sentence if it read ‘‘God became a 
man...,’’ but considered the 
‘statement as it was, general, not 
specific and the use of ‘‘man”’ 
without the article an ‘‘un- 
fortunate’’ choice. 

The amendment was defeated, 
by a very substantial margin. 

Mr. Victor then moved that an 
‘immediate vote be taken. Before 
the motion could be voted on, 
several commissioners drew to the 
-Moderator’s attention the fact that 
‘a commissioner, the Rev. John 
Allison, Stoney Creek, Ontario, 
‘had been waiting to speak at a 


fe . 


| 


microphone for some time. After 
some confusion as to whether or 
not the call for an immediate vote 
had to be enacted, Mr. Victor 
withdrew his call to allow Mr. 
Allison to speak. 

Mr. Allison moved an amend- 
ment, the import of which was to 
emphasize, in section 3.4.1 the 
uniqueness of salvation in Christ, 
by the addition of the word 
‘‘alone.’’ However, the Assembly 
felt that the uniqueness had been 
stressed sufficiently and that the 
addition was unnecessary and 
therefore defeated the amendment. 

The immediate vote was then 
taken and there were only about 
six voting in the negative. 

Mr. de Koning, a commissioner 
elder from Knox, Spadina, 
Toronto, had wanted to speak 
before the vote was taken, but now 
that it had been, appealed for 
someone who had voted in the 
affirmative to move a motion to 
reconsider, in order, he em- 
phasized, that we could have 
unanimous approval. The motion 
was not forthcoming, and Mr. de 
Koning was the only commissioner 
to register dissent to the decision. 

(For further comment on the 
new statement of faith, see ‘‘From 
the Editor.’’) 

In other matters: 

The 109th General Assembly, in 
response to an overture from the 
Presbytery of Niagara, instructed 
the Committee on Church Doc- 
trine to ‘‘study the question of 
authority in worship with a view to 
instructing the church on the 
biblical, doctrinal, and liturgical 
issues involved’’ and to bring their 
findings and/or recommendations 
to the 110th General Assembly. 
Following a detailed preamble that 
drew on historic precedents within 
our own and sister denominations, 
the Committee made the following 
recommendations, presented as a 
re-wording of the Book of Forms 
to be sent to Presbyteries under the 
Barrier Act (two thirds approval 
necessary): 

Ill WORSHIP 

As the executive of 
the Presbytery, the 
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minister is responsible 
for the conduct and 
content of public 
worship and for the 
supply of the pulpit. 
The Session is 
responsible’ for 
regulating the hours 
and forms of public 
worship and_ for 
arranging special 
services. The Session 
determines the ap- 
pointed times and 
provides for the 
administration of the 
sacraments. 

The-? "Session -]7ts 
responsible for the 
appointment of the 
organist and _ other 
leaders of the service 
of praise, whether 
voluntary or salaried. 
It should satisfy itself 
of their Christian. 
character and 
behaviour, inasmuch 
as they are subject to 
its discipline. 

— a response to two overtures 
that questioned the practice of 
using participation in Communion 
as a test of membership will also be 
sent down to Presbyteries, but for 
study and report to the 111th 
General Assembly, rather than 
under the Barrier Act. 

— a progress report was received 
on what promises to be a con- 
tentious issue, i.e. the admission of 
children to the Lord’s Table (Holy 
Communion). 

— the Committee found the 
‘*‘Manifeste De Montmorency’’ or 
Montmorency Manifesto, the 
confession of faith of the Institut 
Farel, ‘‘to be a_ conservative 
Reformed statement of faith which 
does not in any substantial way 
conflict with our own subordinate 
standards.’’ They go on to say, 
‘*We see no reason why a minister 
or member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada may not 
voluntarily subscribe to it.’’ Some 
theological clarification had been 
requested as the church, for the 
past two or three Assemblies at 


Ii. 


III.2 
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least, has been trying to sort out its 
relationship with the Institut, a 
relationship that now appears to be 
somewhat tenuous. 

— the ‘‘Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry Document’’ of the WCC 
will be studied by a joint com- 
mittee made up of six members 
each of the Church Doctrine and 
Ecumenical Relations Committees, 
in order to prepare an Official 
response, to be submitted to next 
year’s Assembly. 

— an Overture (request) from 
the Presbytery of Cape Breton 
calling for an affirmation ‘‘that 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada holds to the teaching of 
Holy Scriptures that homosexual 
practice is sinful’? was referred 
(through a misunderstanding) to 
the Board of Congregational Life 
who recommended that it be a 
matter for study by the Church 
Doctrine Committee. BCL’s 
recommendation was accepted and 
Church Doctrine now has the task 
of preparing a response. 


Clerks of Assembly 


Matters before the Clerks of 
Assembly are usually technical 
points having to do with church 
law. However, the following may 
be of some interest to the general 
reader. 

An Overture from St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, B.C., made to 
last year’s Assembly, asked that 
the required quorum for a meeting 
of session be a minimum of three 
members (Three, including the 
minister, of course, constitute a 
quorum now) or_ twenty-five 
percent of the total session 
members, whichever is larger. 

The Overture was referred to the 
Clerks who recommended, with an 
explanation, that the prayer of the 
Overture be not granted. The 
negative reply elicited some 
debate, an amendment that was 
defeated only after a standing 
vote, and finally, a successful 
recommendation that the question 
be referred to presbyteries for 
study and report. 
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The Colleges 
The Presbyterian College 
Senate had but two recom- 


mendations in its report. The first 
had to do with a technicality, 
removing the ‘‘term’’ stipulation 
in the Principal’s appointment 
which had been in the original 
terms to comply with Quebec law. 
The second initiated the most tense 


and emotional debate of 
Assembly. 
The second recommendation 


was that ‘‘Dr. Geoffrey Johnston, 
Bray) B.C. 3M hg Debbi be 
appointed Director of Studies for 
one year at the level of Associate 


Professor.”’ 
The first two speakers supported 


the recommendation. Dr. Mary 
Whale assured the Assembly that 
Dr. Johnston was ‘‘a_ very 
traditional Presbyterian 
minister.....to the right of centre 
(insofar as) maintaining our 
traditional Presbyterian heritage.’’ 

The Rev. Margaret Mac- 
Naughton spoke in favour of the 
motion but wanted it strengthened 
by an amendment that would have 
the appointment made for a longer 
period, i.e., two years, which, she 
felt would be fairer. Her amend- 
ment was defeated by a substantial 
margin. 

Dr. J.J.H. Morris (Glenview 
Church, Toronto) and a member 
of the Senate of The Presbyterian 
College until this Assembly (he 
withdrew his name for nomination 
to a re-appointment to the Senate 
prior to rising on this matter) 
spoke against the motion. He felt 
that though Dr. Johnston had 
many gifts, as an historian and 
scholar for example, he was not 
best suited to be Director of 
Studies at The Presbyterian 
College, that the perception of him 
in ‘the church was not that of a 
pastorally oriented person hence 
creating a question of confidence 
in one who, as Director of Studies, 
would have a great influence on 
students in training for the 
pastoral ministry. He moved an 
amendment that the recom- 


mendation be referred back to the ° 


Senate of P.C. and that Dr. 


‘hour 


t 
Johnston stay on a one year 
temporary appointment while 
presbyteries were again canvassed 
for nominations. 

The unavoidably painful debate 
(and it was by no means the first, 
such, concerning nominations of 
this nature, to take place at a 
General Assembly) extended to the 
of adjournment. Some 
commissioners wanted to extend. 
the hour of adjournment but there . 


— aa 


was no unanimity to do so, in fact 
the majority did not, so Assembly 
rose and the matter remained 
unresolved until the following 
morning (Thursday). 

The following morning, after 
more debate, an immediate vote 
was called for, but the Moderator 
felt it fair to allow Dr. Klempa and 
Dr. Morris to have the last word. 

When the vote was finally taken, 


it was by ballot; a rare, but in this 


case wise, procedure. Perhaps 
because of the rarity of this 
procedure, there was some 


discussion and uncertainty as how 
best to conduct a ballot vote, 
particularly on the matter of how 
to make certain that only com- 
missioners voted. The Moderator 
first suggested that voters sign 
their names to the ballots, but later 
withdrew the suggestion. The Rev. 


James Peter Jones, (Guelph, 
Ontario), made the comment that 
“If I can’t trust. the com- 


missioners.....then I am in the 
wrong church.”’ . 
Finally the vote was taken, the 
decision having been made not to 
announce the totals. Dr. Morris’s 
amendment was defeated and, 
subsequently, the _ original 
recommendation passed. 


Knox College 

— received permission to cir- 
cularize presbyteries asking for 
nominations for Principal of Knox 
College (Dr. Hay is due to retire in 
1985). 


— received permission to. 


establish a Chair of Pastoral Care 
and Counselling (to be known as 
the Cooke’s Chair of Pastoral 
Care and Counselling); to proceed 
in the usual way to seek 


After a lengthy and tense debate, a ballot vote concerning The Presbyterian 


College’s recommendation regarding Dr. Geoffrey Johnston’s appointment was 


held. 


nominations from presbyteries in 
order to make an appointment to 
this Chair. 


Ewart College 

— the nomination of the Rev. 
Helen Goggin as_ Associate 
‘Professor of Christian Education 
was upheld by Assembly. 


Communication Services 


In 1983 the CRTC concluded its 
hearings on religious television in 
Canada and issued a call for 
‘applications for an_ interfaith 
religious network licence. The 
service is to be provided via 
satellite to cable. The proposed 
network has the endorsement of 
most ‘‘mainline’’ Protestant 
denominations. Participation by 
the Roman Catholic Church is, at 
best, on ‘‘hold’’ until after the 
-Pope’s visit in September. The 
non-Christian faith groups (and 
the terms of the licence make it 
mandatory that all faith groups 
that choose to participate be in- 
cluded) have formed a consortium 


: 


in order to be a.part of this ven- 
ture. 

Interchurch Communications, a 
grouping which predated _ the 
religious network proposal, and to 
which our Communication Ser- 
vices Committee belongs, retained 
a consulting firm, The Rosewell 
Group, to ‘‘explore options and 
develop initiatives’? regarding the 
new television network. 

Research, participation, in- 
vestigation, costs money. To date 
the Presbyterian share of the 
expenses has been $23,655.20. The 
Rosewell Group estimates the costs 
for starting up and operating the 
network for the first year at ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. 

Communication Services 
estimates that our costs, as a full 
participating member producing 
12 hours of programming per year, 
would total $505,000, and a five 
year commitment is necessary. 
Hence, we are going to support in 
principle the Canadian Interfaith 
Network concept, but continue our 
involvement, through the Com- 
mittee, as ‘‘observers’’ only. This 
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does not mean that we cannot buy 
surplus time from another fully 
participating church or member 
when (and if?) the network is fully 
functional. 

In other matters: 

— tribute was paid to Mr. Jim 
St. Marie on the occasion of his 
retirement as the Presbyterian 
representative on the Religious 
Advisory Council of the CBC and 
to Mr. John Archibald, who has 
resigned as Production Technician 
after five and a half years service. 


Board of Congregational Life 


No fewer than ten recom- 
mendations concerning’ the 
problem of acid rain were passed 
at this Assembly, largely unaltered 
and with little or no debate. Aside 
from the fact that it would be very 
difficult to speak in favour of 
pollution and acid rain, the speedy 
passage of these recommendations 
doubtless had something to do 
with the extensive and thorough 
preparation of background in- 
formation, and with the fact that 
the recommendations were 
generally quite specific, and not 
nebulously in favour of forests and 
lakes. 

Among the ten 
mendations approved were: 

— a commendation for the 
Federal Government for moving to 
control emissions that contribute 
to acid rain, having adopted more 
stringent standards than, and 
independently of, those in the 
United States. 

— a request that the Canadian 
Government order Noranda to 
make significant reductions at 
Noranda’s Horne Smelter facility 
... ‘the second largest point source 
of sulphur dioxide emissions in 
North America, and deplore the 
fact that there is no reduction plan 
in effect at present.’’ 

— that the Canadian and 
Ontario Governments require a 
further reduction of emissions at 
INCO’s Sudbury facility. 

— that the Canadian Govern- 
ment tighten auto emission 
standards to bring them in line 
with those of the United States. 


recom- 
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— that the church endorse the 
United States/Canada_ Citizens’ 
Agreement on Acid Rain,. a 
complex and specific document 
that sets verifiable goals and 
standards for reducing emissions. 

(As an aside, the acid rain 
recommendations attracted more 
media interest than anything else at 
Assembly.) 

In other matters: 

— three recommendations 
having to do with ministry to 
victims of crime were approved. 
Congregations were encouraged to 
provide support systems, to help 
the victims toward being restored 
to ‘‘spiritual wholeness’’ and to 
help all such ‘‘to work through 
their anger and anguish towards 
rational and_ spiritual recon- 
ciliation.”’ 

— B.C.L. has been given 
responsibility for the creation of a 
new worship book and a revision 
of The Book of Common Order. 
They hope to have drafts of both 
ready in time to present them to 
Assembly in 1988. No fewer than 
nine task forces across the country 
are engaged in various aspects of 
this endeavour. 

— congregations were urged to 
make better use of stewardship 
resources to increase the amount 
given to the General Assembly 
Budget, and to others, to 25% of 
what is spent on ‘‘congregational 
needs’’: 100% or an amount equal 
to what is spent on congregational 
needs by the end of the century. 


Church Growth to Double in 
the Eighties 

In addition to the increase in the 
total number of communicant 
members (749) the Committee 
reported increases in Communion 
attendance (2%) and in the 
reported number of adherents 
(9%). Growth in communicant 
membership was registered in five 
synods and_ twenty-two 
presbyteries. The most significant 
growth occurred in the Synods of 
Toronto & Kingston and Alberta. 
-The most significant declines took 
place in the Synods of Quebec and 
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Eastern Ontario, Hamilton- 
London, and Saskatchewan. The 
three other Synods showed ap- 
preciable increases. 

The Committee was careful to 
note that the experienced growth is 
cause for encouragement, but not 
complacency. In_ general, a 
relatively small percentage of 
congregations account for most of 
the growth. Of the 380 
congregations that grew (37% of 
the total number), only 296 grew 
more than the rate of population 
growth in their area. ‘‘Except for 
the Presbyteries of East Toronto, 
London, Calgary-Macleod and 
Westminster, the growth has not 
been consistent enough to say that 
a corner has been turned.”’ 

Two research documents have 
been produced last year under the 
Committee’s aegis that are worthy 
of note and available from the 
Committee’s office: 

1. The data from the National 
Youth Research Project has been 
collated and conclusions have been 
drawn that provide a good base 


-from which to build a strategy for 


reaching young people and in- 
volving them in a more meaningful 
way in the life of the church. 

2. The Evangelism Task Force, 
working within the Church 
Growth Committee has produced a 
statement and_ strategy on 
evangelism. Evangelism: Face to 
Face, was endorsed by Assembly 
as a ‘‘priority’’ for the church. The 
document will be sent to sessions 
and presbyteries for study and 
action. 

When the Committee was 
established in 1980, the Ad- 
ministrative Council stipulated 
that the staff arrangements be 
evaluated at the end of three years. 
The Committee, with the services 
of an independent consultant, 
Douglas Walrath, have completed 
a review of its structure, strategy 
and programme. 

A condensed version of the 
evaluation will appear in the Acts 
and Proceedings and the full text is 
available from Church Growth 
offices, but reference to some of 
Mr. Walrath’s conclusions are 
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worth sharing here. 7 
Mr. Walrath begins by affirming | 
the work of the Committee: ‘‘Most _ 
of what you have done over the | 
past four years is impressive and | 
relevant. Frankly, with the] 
resources available to you, I am | 
amazed at what you have been able 
to accomplish...., My research | 
indicates the leaders and | 
congregations...give an  over- | 
whelmingly positive rating to your } 
efforts. SodoI.”’ | 
He then goes on to raise five | 
points: | 
1. You need to give major at- | 
tention to the fact that many of } 
your congregations seem to 
function as systems that prevent 
growth. | 

2. You need to decide whether 
and how you will help the many } 
small congregations in your 
denomination deal with church 
growth. 

3. Over the next three years, I 
suggest you give increasing at- | 
tention to training and support for | 
those leaders who decide to take | 
church growth seriously. 

4. I recommend that you 
continue, in fact that you ac- 
celerate your staff’s concentration 
on teaching and consultation; also 
that your co-ordinator (core staff) 
concentrate more on_ training | 
adjunct staff. 

5. I recommend that as a 
committee you decide during the |} 
next three years whether to remain 
as a separate agency, or whether 
you want to be integrated into the } 
existing programme boards of 
your Church. 

The Committee responded to 
Mr. Walrath’s points as follows: 

1. While we _ believe every 
congregation and community can 
grow, the limited resources of the 
Committee should be focused on 
those congregations and com- 
munities with the highest potential 
for growth. Guidelines for 
measuring ‘‘high potential’’ will be 
developed and will include a 
congregation’s willingness to 
change. 

2. Church growth is in part | 
church. change. The Committee | 
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will pay increasing attention to the 
issue of change in its publications, 
teaching and consulting in order to 
i help leaders to develop creative 
-change skills and to understand 
‘their congregations as_ total 
| systems involved in change. 

3. In view of the central and 
critical importance of ordained 
| leadership for the growth or 
' decline of a congregation, the 
' Committee’s teaching events will 
_ increasingly focus on clergy. 

| 4. In view of the number of 
requests for help, the Committee 
must find ways of extending its 
teaching, training and consulting 
' role. It is recognized that no new 
_ additions can be made to the 
existing executive staff, but the 
| Committee will study the 
| possibilities and implications of 
| ‘adjunct staff.’’ 

5. The Committee alone cannot 
make any recommendations about 
its long-term future. For the next 
three years it is desirable that it 
retain its independent status, but 
consultation with the boards, 
agencies and colleges of the 
Church should begin as soon as 
possible about the long-term 
future of Church Growth within 
the structures of our Church. The 
Committee proposes to undertake 
such a consultative process. 

These changes in strategy were 
endorsed by General Assembly. 


Ecumenical Relations 

Much of the report of this 
Committee was framed around the 
witness given by the Sixth 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches held last summer in 
Vancouver. Three Presbyterian 
young people, Patti Talbot, Lorna 
Lister and Doug DuCharme, 
involved in different ways with the 
WCC Sixth Assembly, were given 
permission to address the court. 
Their enthusiasm for and response 
to the experience challenged the 
commissioners to embrace and 
sustain a broader vision of the 
Church. 

In other matters: 

— congregations were urged to 
study the official report of the 


Mr. John Ball retired as Convener of 
The Presbyterian Record Committee. 


Sixth Assembly of the WCC 
‘“‘Gathered For Life’’ and _ the 
consensus document on ‘‘Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry’’ men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

— Assembly was informed of 
the decision to drop the effort to 
form a new. more _ inclusive 
ecumenical fellowship in Canada, 
(as a successor to the Canadian 
Council of Churches). It would 
have been called the Association of 
Christian Churches of Canada, but 
the Roman Catholics decided, just 
prior to the final step being taken, 
that they couldn’t participate and 
have instead asked for associate 
member status under the existing 
structure of the Canadian Council 
of Churches. 


International Affairs 
— called for ‘‘solidarity with those 


brothers and_ sisters whose 
desperate circumstances have 
made them ‘refugees’ ’’. 

— commended the 


parliamentary leaders of Canada 
for their peace initiative and urged 
them in concert with other 
‘‘middle powers’’ to continue to 
pressure the ‘‘superpowers’’ to 
return to a reliance on diplomatic 
negotiation rather than ‘‘military 
ageressiveness.’’ (This resolution 


elicited one of the few ‘‘dissents’’ 
at Assembly — from the Rev. lan 
Wishart.) 

— called for the withdrawal of 
outside military forces from 
Lebanon, aid and assistance to 
that troubled region, and con- 
sideration of Canadian _ par- 
ticipation in a United Nations 
peacekeeping force, should one be 
established there. 

— a recommendation calling for 
‘‘more humane guidelines relating 
to the current amnesty’’ for illegal 
immigrants in Canada was ap- 
proved. 

— expressed gratitude for the 
work of retiring Committee 
Chairman, Senator Heath 
Macquarrie. 


Board of Ministry 


This board was responsible for a 
Task Force to determine the on- 
going nature of our church’s 
relationship with the Vancouver 
School of Theology. The task 
force considered five options. In 
brief, 

1. withdrawal from any 
association over a 2-4 year 
period. 

2. continue, they present 
agreement of association and 
review again in 3 to 5 years. 

3. permanent association. 

4. full and permanent 
nership. 

5. activation of degree-granting 
powers for St. Andrew’s 
Hall (the Presbyterian 
residence on campus) with an 
arrangement for courses at 
VST and Regent College. 

After careful investigation the 
Task Force recommended in terms 
of the third option, permanent 
‘*association.’”’ 

Worthwhile and demanding 
work was done by this Committee, 
but much of it bears on the 
training, life and work of clergy. 

Of more general interest were 
three recommendations in the 
Institutional Chaplaincies section 
of their report calling the attention 
of the court, and the congregations 
of our church, to: the ‘‘needs and 


part- 
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concerns and conditions under 
which institutionalized persons are 
forced to live’’ and to consider 
ways and means of seeking im- 
provement; to the housing needs of 
disadvantaged persons; and to the 
trend toward de-insti- 
tutionalization of formerly in- 
stitutionalized persons and_ the 
need for pastoral care for all such. 
Dr. Arnold Bethune addressed 
the court on behalf of the 
Chaplaincies Committee. Captain 
C.L.M. Clifton was this year’s 
military chaplain-commissioner. 


The Presbyterian Record 


— gave notice in its report of the 
need to raise subscription rates by 
50¢ to $5.50 (Every Home Plan), 
$7.50 (individual subscription), 
beginning January Ist, 1985. In 
spite of attaining self-support in 
the last three years, and ac- 
cumulating a small reserve-fund, a 
deficit is anticipated this year. 
Commissioners were reminded 
that it takes a year for any increase 
to fully benefit The Record, while 
increases in costs are effective 


immediately. 
— sought 
Presbyterians in attracting more 
advertisers. 
— paid tribute to Mr. John Ball, 
retiring Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


the assistance of 


Board of World Mission 


‘“‘Minutes of Appreciation’’ 


were approved for: Miss Agnes ° 


Hislop (32 years service in rural 
India), the Rev. Louis Vietorisz (27 
years of ministry to Hungarian 
congregations in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada), the Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Anderson (14 years 
with the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan), the Rev. and Mrs. 
Bernard Embree (Dr. Embree 
Spent weazenyvear se’. as aan 
educator/missionary in Taiwan 
and Singapore), the Rev. Dr. 
George Malcolm (12 years General 
Secretary of the Board of World 
Mission), Mr. and Mrs. James 
Whitefield (lay missionaries 
overseas and in church offices, 
servicing at no cost to the church 
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Dr. George Malcolm retired as 
General Secretary of the Board of 
World Mission. 


following Mr. Whitefield’s 
retirement from General Foods). 

Miss Hislop on receiving the 
tribute of the Assembly said that 
she was pleased to ‘‘have worked 
myself out of a job. I am fully 
confident in those who have taken 
over and are now working there 
(India). ”’ 

The Rev. Christiaan Costerus 
was confirmed by Assembly as the 
new General Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission. ~ 

The Board’s report, at this and 
other Assemblies, provides a very 
comprehensive overview of the 
church’s work at home _ and 
abroad. It is, even in ‘‘overview,”’ 
lengthy. It can hardly be con- 
densed further for the purposes of 
this feature so our readers are 
simply reminded that there is much 
more to this report than the 
recommendations. 

In other matters: 

— a statement on South Africa, 
supporting the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches’ declaration 
of apartheid as heresy and calling 
for support for the people who 
suffer under it in South Africa, 
Lesotho and Namibia was ap- 
proved. 


The Rev.’ Christiaan Costerus, new 
General Secretary of the Board of 
World Mission. 


— after considerable debate had 
a proposal on per diem rates for 
travel expenses amended from a 
base of 450 miles or 720 kilometres 
a day to 300 and 480 respectively. 

— six suggestions were in- 
corporated in recommendations 
having to do with ‘‘ethnic 
ministries’? — suggestions that, if 
followed, would better enable 
congregations in presbyteries that 
have ethnic ministries to support, 
encourage and learn from minority 
cultures. 

— in a matter that came to 
Assembly as the recommendations 
of a Special Committee, a per- 
petual problem was dealt with yet 
again — _ graduating students’ 
appointments. 

The Special Committee was 
chaired by the Rev. William Duffy 
of Kingston, and in their report 
they acknowledged at the outset 
that in asking the Committee to 
come up with a ‘‘system of ap- 
pointments.... acceptable to all 
parties’’ Assembly had laid on the 
Committee an impossible task. 

Moreover, they felt that their 
recommendations had to be 
confined to changes within the 
present system since Assembly had 


a PTT eas 


decided, on more than one oc- 
casion, not to opt out of the ap- 
-pointment system. 

There was some debate on an 
introductory passage that said, 
‘| among other things, that ‘‘Some 
| students felt that they could not 
| trust B.W.M. representatives, and 
| that their own judgment and 
| discernment were not trusted by 
| B.W.M._ representatives. Some 
tension between Superintendents 
and National Staff was _per- 
ceived...” A motion to amend by 
the Rev. William Isaac, a motion 
to delete the above and some 
subsequent sentences, was 
defeated. Mr. Isaac had argued 
that the allegations were un- 
substantiated. Those speaking 
against the amendment pointed 
out that the report was dealing 
with perceptions, and that the 


Committee were faithfully 
reporting the feelings of the 
students concerned. Some 


ministers spoke in favour of ap- 
pointments, having not been sure 
of the wisdom of the system 
initially. 

The recommendations designed 
to improve the process, six in all, 
involved the use of accurate 
congregational profiles for the 
students being appointed; the 
naming of a contact person to 
assist the student at all stages in the 
appointment process, to provide 
continuity; that a booklet ex- 
plaining the process be printed and 
made available to students; and 
that presbyteries receiving O.M. 
appointments appoint an Interim- 
Moderator or advisor for the 
appointee to provide support, 
guidance and counsel. 


Miscellaneous 

In the report from St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Vancouver, a farewell tribute 
was paid to Dr. John Ross, who 
has been Dean of the Hall since its 
opening. ‘‘Dr. Ross and his wife 
Kaye have touched the lives of 
many students and staff on the 
U.B.C. campus. This influence has 
been carried through many 
students around the world.”’ 

In his reply to the tribute of 


Dr. John Ross, St. Andrew’s Hall, 
retires in October, 1984. 


Assembly, Dr. Ross _ said, 
paraphrasing St. Paul slightly, ‘‘l 
have fought the good fight 
henceforth I expect to be laid up.”’ 

As with most Assemblies, the 
ecumenical visitors contributed in 
ways that strike deeper than mere 
courteous exchanges. 

The Moderator of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. I.S. 
Rim, and the General Secretary, 
the Rev. Eui Ho Lee, both spoke 
to the Assembly through the 
skilful interpretation of the Rev. 
Glen Davis of the Board of World 
Mission. (It is easy to take skilful 
interpretation for granted, since 
when it is done well, the interpreter 
is unobtrusive. I know no Korean, 
but the obvious facility of Mr. 
Davis’s translation, and_ the 
compliment paid to him by Mr. 
Rim ‘‘I am sure that the tran- 
slation has improved on what | 
have said’’ should not go, at least 
this once — Mr. Davis has per- 
formed this service many times and 
will doubtless do so again — 
without a word of appreciation 
here.) 

Mr. Rim spoke of his long 
standing affection for Canada. He 
told us that most Koreans have a 
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special place for Canada in their 
hearts, especially since the first 
three letters of the Korean 
alphabet are pronounced ‘‘Ka, Na, 
Da.’’ So Koreans learn about 
Canada ‘‘as little children!’’ He 
pointed out that it was the 100th 
anniversary of Protestant 
missionary activity in Korea and 
thanked Canadian Christians for 
standing by the Koreans through 
the occupation of World War II, 
the Korean War and recently, the 
shooting down of the Korean 
Airlines jet. He expressed gratitude 
for all the ‘‘material and spiritual 
help.’’ 

He extended an invitation to Dr. 
Calder to attend the Korean 
General Assembly on September 
21 — an invitation which Dr. 
Calder will accept. Dr. Calder said 
that he would look forward to the 
trip even more now that he knew 
some Korean...‘‘Ka, Na, Da!”’ 

The Koreans presented the 
Moderator with two. gifts: a 
traditional Korean treasure box 
and a gift from the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
who couldn’t attend because of 
visa difficulties. Of the Taiwanese 
gift, Mr. Rim said: ‘‘I’m not sure 
what is in here, but I’m sure that it 
is more expensive than the one I 
brought.’’ 

The Koreans had set a goal of 
300 new congregations a year for 
ten years. In the ninth year of this 
expansion. plan, they have 
established ‘‘only’’ 1,400, but are 
determined to make a concerted 
effort in the year remaining! 

A surprise ecumenical visitor 
was Dr. Clarke MacDonald, 
Moderator of the United Church 
of Canada. (A feature on the two 
MacDonald Moderators, similar to 
the article by Dr. Cameron in the 
June Record, ran in the May issue 
of Atlantic Insight magazine.) 

Dr. MacDonald (Clarke, that is) 
began by saying that he was 
pleased to be here and that was 
‘not a platitude.’’ Referring to the 
birthplace he shares with Dr. 
Donald MacDonald, our im- 
mediate past Moderator, he went 
on to say ‘‘Green Hill, though only 
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Dr. Mfon Edyang-Ekpa (left), the Rev. Dr. In Ha Lee. 


Dr. Lee was presented 


with the 1984 E.H. Johnson Award by the Rev. Malcolm ‘‘Mac’’ Ransom 
(right), former Associate Secretary for Mission Education. 


621 feet above sea level, is now the 
spiritual Rockies of Canada!’’ He 


added that his earliest recollection 
of church life was set in Salem 
Presbyterian Church and 
remembered well learning the 
Shorter Catechism and the nature 
of the ‘‘chief end of man.’’ At the 
conclusion of his remarks the two 
MacDonalds embraced in a warm, 
touching scene, and the Assembly 
rose in a Standing ovation. 

The Young Adult Observers, 
when called upon to address 
Assembly, began by assembling, in 
a straight line, across almost the 
entire width ofthe Wenjak Theatre 
and performing a_ song/chant 
entitled “*Goin’. ‘to. Find »/a 


One!’’ After this tribute to Dr. 
Calder they addressed the 
Assembly, thanking the court for 
the opportunity to participate. 

One of the observations that 
they made was that they found it 
disconcerting that there wasn’t 
more worship. They had done 
something themselves to remedy 
the situation by conducting a 
worship service during lunch break 
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on Thursday, using the newly 
approved ‘‘Living Faith.”’ 

The worship times were used, 
this year, to emphasize the 
ecumenical life of the church. Dr. 
MacDonald spoke on the life and 
work of the World Alliance; Dr. 
Heather Johnston (at her last 
Assembly as Chairman of the 
Ecumenical Relations Committee), 
spoke on the World Council of 
Churches Assembly and _ on 
ecumenism in Canada; and Dr. 
Klempa spoke on the important 
‘*Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
Document’’ and its potential for 
church unity. (Dr. Klempa will be 
writing for The Record on this 
document sometime this fall.) 
While not, perhaps, traditional 
worship segments, they were in- 
formative and enhanced an already 
strong emphasis at this year’s 
Assembly. 

The Rev. Terry Samuel was in 
charge of the musical portion of 
worship and his efforts were much 
appreciated. 

Dr. In Ha Lee, Chairman, The 
National Christian Council in 
Japan, was this year’s recipient of 


the E.H. Johnson Award. Dr. | 
Mfon Edyang-Ekpa, 1984 E.H. 
Johnson Exchange Fellow, ad- 
dressed Assembly, bringing 
greetings from the church in 
Nigeria. She enhanced Dr. 
Calder’s ever expanding 
knowledge of foreign languages by 
teaching him, at his request, some 
words in Yoruba, one of the many 
African languages. 


Quotable Quotes 


In a briefing session by the 
Pension Board, in a discussion 
concerning the_ possible _ in- 
troduction of a _medical/dental 
plan for ministers, Dr. John Ross 
made the comment that ministers 
are queried by Presbytery (at 
inductions and recognitions) as to 
their membership in the insurance 
and pension plans, and ‘‘Soon 
Presbyteries will have to check 
their teeth.”’ 

Dr. Eric Beggs, reporting for a 
special committee of Assembly, 
began by being reminded of a story 
(as ministers often are) that came 
to his mind because of the trouble 
some speakers had been having in 
judging the correct distance from 
the microphones and making 
themselves heard. An elderly lady 
was approached by an_ usher 
seeking to show her to a pew. She 
instructed the usher ‘‘Put me right 
up front. We have trouble with the 
agnostics here.”’ 

One of the more _ interesting 
questions raised at Assembly, in 
the spirit of genuine inquiry, 
concerned a project supported by 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, one of many ina list 
of intriguing and worthwhile 
projects. The commissioner drew 
the court’s attention to a $1,000 
grant to the Philippines for ‘‘goat 
upgrading.’’ The answer explained 
that it was a project designed to 
improve stock through controlled 
breeding. 

The location of the next 
Assembly is Guelph, Ontario. 
London, Ontario is the suggested 
site for Assembly in 1986 and 
Cornwall, Ontario for 1987. 

0 


T-Bone Burnett: 
Questions of credibility 


| Album: Proof Through the Night 
| by T-Bone’ Burnett, Warner 
| Brothers 92 39211 


| Anyone who happened to listen 
| on a casual basis to T-Bone 
| Burnett’s latest album, Proof 
Through the Night, would have a 
difficult time coming to. the 
conclusion that Burnett was a 
Christian. Proof Through the 
Night is filled with harsh, jangling 
images of the American landscape, 
viewed through the eyes of a 
hopeless cynic. The characters that 
populate this album, except one, 
are evidently perverted, corrupt, 
and immoral. The one exception 
seems to be T-Bone Burnett 
himself, filled with hopeless 
passion, self-mockery, and a touch 
of wistful humour. Many 
Christians rarely confront these 
feelings, characters and realities, 
let alone write and sing songs 
about them, even with, as in this 
case, an intense consciousness of 
the sin that gave rise to them. 

No album by a Christian, that I 
know of, so deliberately avoids the 
vocabulary (or jargon) of the faith. 
Indeed, my first impression was 
that Burnett must have /ost his. A 
second impression — the one that 
persists — is that T-Bone Burnett 
is deliberately putting distance 
between himself and the Christian 
mainstream because he does not 
want to become identified with the 
current public image of 

Christianity in the United States, 

or, more specifically, in the 
| Southern United States. 

It is not difficult to image why 
he would be inclined to do so. The 
public image of the Southern 
American fundamentalist 
preacher, with his gaudy style, 
extremist politics, and 
hucksterism, is not likely to appeal 
to a person of Burnett’s sen- 
sitivities. Nor does Burnett’s 
previous work indicate any 
sympathy with the kind of facile 
and smug moral judgments passed 
on American society by the likes of 


Jerry Falwell. Burnett’s songs have 
always displayed an intense love 
and compassion for the sinner, and 
a consciousness of personal un- 
worthiness. ‘‘None can judge but 
he who is willing/To stand face to 
face with justice’? he states in 
‘*Hold on Tight.”’ 

Yet it should be clear that Proof 
Through the Night is not, in 
substance, un-Christian. On the 
surface, it doesn’t display a whole 
lot of optimism or hope, but, as 
(Nobel Prize-winning author) 
Isaac Bashevis Singer has said, the 
‘‘decadence’’ of the artist may 
often turn out to be nothing more 
or less than ‘‘a mighty passion for 
the redemption of man.’’ Burnett’s 
sinners are obviously not only the 
object of his realistic appraisal of 
American Society, they are also the 
object of his compassion and love. 


‘*sin...obscures 


God’s will.’’ 


Burnett’s folk-rock leanings, 
rooted heavily in the mid-60s style 
of Bob Dylan, the Byrds, and the 
Beatles, are evident in the cutting 
edge of his raw electric guitar 
sound, and his ingenuous singing 
style — as if he were a little em- 
barrassed by his own voice and 
wanted to keep things light with 
humour. The emphasis is ob- 
viously on the lyrics: the musical 
arrangements draw attention to 
them. Burnett’s songs are about 
people who have somehow lost 
their lives because of their 
misguided acceptance of false 
gods. 

There is a lost flower child 
whose career was destroyed by the 
CIA, a Marilyn Monroe-like 
actress who is murdered by a 
violent fan, a middle-class 
businessman who joins the sexual 
revolution too late, and, in a most 
striking parallel, Hugh Hefner and 
Walt Disney, who Burnett likens to 
each other in the way both make 
immense fortunes purveying 
fantasies to the public. 

Burnett is at his poignant best in 
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SA Tier All & hhese’,.Y.eanser, 
lamenting the mysterious disap- 
pearance and rumoured suicide 
attempts of a sixties protester, a 
beautiful woman with whom the 
singer is obviously still in love. 
Burnett’s description is couched in 
ambiguous terms: 

Was she still as impossible, still 

as voluptuous 

Still as helpless and full of fears 

Was she still as provocative, still 

as compelling... 

Burnett’s solo acoustic guitar 
accompaniment is at least equally 
‘*compelling’’ and gives emotional 
authenticity to the performance. 

The ambiguity is the result of° 
Burnett’s recognition of the reality 
of sin, and his passion for the 
redemption of the sinner. In ‘‘Shut 
It Tight,’’ the ambiguity is even 
clearer: 

I find it hard sometimes to say 

the way that I feel 

I do the very things I hate to do 

I act like a child and I’m afraid 

of what is real 

And so I try to cover up the 

truth. 

Burnett is unwilling to judge — 
and unwilling to propose simplistic 
solutions — because, like Jonah, 
Job, and the author of Ec- 
clesiastes, he recognizes that sin 
not only comes between man and 
God, it also obscures God’s will. 
The certainty of faith is no 
guarantee of worldy wisdom and it 
is no coincidence that Christian 
faith has been likened to childlike 
foolishness — in the eyes of the 
world. 

Does T-Bone Burnett need to be 
excused for his subtlety? I think 
not. It is clear that not all — 
perhaps not many — Christians 
will enjoy Proof Through the 
Night. But those who can ap- 
preciate Burnett’s unique per- 
ceptions and have a liking for 
sixties style folk-rock will find this 
a very satisfying and provocative 
album. 

Bill Van Dyk 

Mr. Van Dvk is a tree-lance reviewer 
residing in Chatham, Ont. 

O 
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~YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


On barriers and burials 


Does the Presbyterian Church 
perform funeral services for people 
who had little or no connection 
with the church? This is often 
requested by members of the 
family and the saying goes that it is 
more for the members of the 
family than the deceased. Is that 
correct? 

I am sure that most ministers of 


The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada perform such _ funeral 
services. In fact, our Book of 


Common Order has a_ special 
prayer and words of committal for 
‘such as are not members of the 
Church’’ commending them to the 
‘“‘mercy of Almighty God to whom 
we Shall all render our account.”’ 
The burial service is not a 
Sacrament and thus the strictures 
that surround them do not apply. 
Many of us ministers, however, 
would admit that sometimes such 
funeral services are a rather deadly 
experience (no pun intended) when 
we realize that most if not all of the 
assembled ‘‘congregation’’ have 
had little or nothing to do with the 
Church. This becomes painfully 
obvious when we suggest that an 
affirming, festive hymn of faith be 
included in the service to em- 
phasize the victory Christ has won 
for us over sin and death. Un- 
fortunately, we frequently find 


ourselves singing solos because 


those present simply do not know 
the hymn or refuse to sing it. 
Consequently, when I sense this 
may happen I discourage any 
congregational singing, especially 
since those who tape our Sunday 
morning worship have all too 


frequently told me that my “‘solo’’ 
performances in front of the 
microphone ‘‘spoil the whole 


service!’’ I always welcome the 
opportunity to preach the Gospel 
at funerals and to offer the con- 
solations of Christ to those who 
know him not. As such services we 
should try to avoid eulogizing the 
deceased but stress instead beauty 
of God’s gift of life, the gratitude 
we feel for those who _ have 
enriched our days, and, especially, 
the wonderful Christian hope that 
death is not the end, but the 
beginning of life for those who 
place their trust in Christ. 

Although in most cases I never 
see the bereaved families again, I 
am happy that some have been 
drawn back to Christ and his 
Church because God spoke to 
them through the ministry of the 
Word in their hour of deepest 
grief. 


I would be interested in learning 
your personal views and_ the 
‘‘official’’ view of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Advertisement 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 1984 
“BANFF PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE’’ 
CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE, LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 


September 28-30, 1984 


Conference Theme: 


‘‘Revealing the Book of Revelation’’ 


Theme Speaker: Dr. Jim Martin, B.A.Sc,. B.D., Th.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, 
Vancouver School of Theology. 


Registration inquiries to: Banff Presbyterian Conference, 1009-15th 


Avenue S.W., Calgary, Alberta, T2R OS5. 
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regarding the _ British-Israel 
Federation. 

Since I do not have immediate 
access to all the records of the 
General Assembly I do not know if 
our church has ever spoken of- 
ficially on such groups as the 
British-Israelites. From all that I 
know of our denomination, 
however, I would be surprised if it 
had much to say in favour of this 
particular group’s unusual 
speculations. 

On the basis of some strange and 
rather arbitrary exegesis of 
scripture, the  British-Israelites 
claim that ten of the twelve tribes 
of Israel were ‘‘lost’’? after the 
Exile and are now to be identified 
with the Anglo-Saxon peoples of 
today. Additional proof for this 
unusual claim is found, for in- 
stance, in the theory that the word 
‘*British’’ is derived from the 
Hebrew ‘‘berith,’’ meaning 
“‘covenant,’’ and ‘‘ish,’’ meaning 
‘“‘man.’’ All Britishers are 
therefore ‘‘men of the covenant.”’ 
To my knowledge, there is no 
reputable language scholar who 
takes this theory with any 
seriousness. It has been pointed 
out that if these speculations are 
indeed correct, then the word 
‘British’? should really be tran- 
slated as ‘‘covenant of man.’’ 
Similar claims are made about the 
Hebrew word ‘‘engle’’ which 
means ‘‘bullock.’’ Since the 
Anglo-Saxon homeland is called 
‘*England’’ it is held this shows 
conclusive proof of the people’s 
Hebrew roots! After all, is not the 
country known as the land of 


**John Bull?’’! 
The British-Israelites appear to 


make much of what they call ‘‘the 
pattern of history.’’ This means 
that the Anglo-Saxon lands seem 
to be living up to the predictions 
made about ‘‘Israel’’ in the Old 
Testament. For instance, since 


| Israel was to be a Sabbath-keeping 
‘nation, it is clear that Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. must be the true 
Israel since they and some of their 
“racial relatives,’’ alone among 
the nations of the world, have 
sought to keep the Sabbath holy. 
Since Israel was to be a money- 
lending nation and would never a 
borrower be, Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. must be the true Israel 
since they are the financial centres 
of the world. Since Israel was to 
be an undefeated people, Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. must be the 
true Israel since they have never 
tasted the bitterness of defeat. 

The speculations to support the 
theory often become even more 
mind-boggling. According to J.K. 
Van Baalen in his book, Chaos of 
the Cults, some British-Israelite 
authorities hold to the theory that 
Manasseh was to be the 13th tribe 
and is now to be identified with the 
U.S.A. Proof of this is found in a 
variation on the ‘“‘pattern of 
history,’’ for, behold, the original 
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flag of the U.S.A. had 13 stars; the 
national slogan has 13 letters (E 
Pluribus Unum), the dollar bill has 
13 stars and 13 letters on the scroll. 
And since the U.S. Eagle has, on 
the reverse side, 13 wing feathers, 
13 tail feathers, 13 arrow heads, 13 
horizontal stripes, and 13 parallel 
lines, the evidence for the theory 
makes it fact. 

This could go on. 

What is wrong with it? It sounds 
like harmless speculation and so 
why stir up the wrath of most 
earnest and faithful followers of 
Christ who are our brothers and 
sisters in the faith? My answer 
would be that anything that 
departs from historic Christianity 
in its unscholarly and arbitrary 
exegesis of scripture is dangerous 
to the faithful, and does a 
disservice to the cause of Christ. 
The second danger lies in the 
group’s emphasis on the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples of today as being 
the ‘‘lost tribes.’? The Bible is 
made to say that Great Britain and 
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at Dufferin Subway Station 
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its ‘‘relatives’’ shall prosper, be 
invincible, and that their foot shall 
be upon the neck of their enemies. 
This ethnic chauvinism, however, 
is contrary to the spirit of the New 
Testament. It unduly emphasizes 
the greatness of men, and by 
extension, de-emphasizes the glory 
of Christ. The possibility of 
racism, always lurking so subtly 
beneath the surface of our lives, is 
here made more plausible. As one 
Aumerican “iteachéer; > ingens 
Federation once wrote about the 
fate of black people who became 
Christians, ‘‘God begins to remove 
the caste of colour and to restore 
them into the white Israel.”’ 

Although I do not claim to know 
theofficial’ ‘ay views somanene 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
regarding the  British-Israelites, 
mine should be obvious. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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Book REVIEWS 


Spirit of Toronto, 1834-1984 
Edited by Margaret Lindsay Holton. 
Image Publishing, Hamilton Ont., 
1984. Hard cover, 336 pages. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publicatons, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8. $19.95. 

This volume is intended to 
examine religion in its wide variety 
of forms as it affected Toronto 
over the past 150 years, since the 
city is now. celebrating its 
sesquicentennial. 

Those of our readers who are 
turned off by the name Toronto 
will find that this collection of 
essaysiuors vw notyliclumited 
geographically. Its writers have 
been given free reign to describe 
and interpret their beliefs and no 
less than 31 forms of faith are dealt 
with, from Amerindian’ to 
Zoroastrian. The editor sought 
answers to. certain’ general 
questions which include _ the 
historical setting, the traditional 
and theological aspects, and the 
relation of that faith to the life of 
the individual and the community. 


But a great deal of information, if 
not propaganda, is included. So if 
you wish to find what the Baha’i 
faith stands for (11 pages), or what 


Ron Hubbard’s Church of 
Scientology (12 pages) is doing in 
Canada, the answers are here. 

The Rev. Brian J. Fraser wrote 
the chapter on Presbyterianism (9 
pages) and I turned to it with 
anticipation, since he has a doc- 
torate in Canadian history and is 
an acknowledged church historian. 
Would you believe that not once is 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto 
mentioned, a congregation that 
was established to serve the city in 
the year 1830, and in 1984 stands 
as the lone Presbyterian witness in 
the downtown area! Four other 
congregations are cited as samples 
of Presbyterianism in the city, and 
with one of these, Armour 
Heights, the date of the first 
building is incorrect. 

Fortunately the Moderator of 
the United Church of Canada gives 
due credit to St. Andrew’s Church 
in the section of his essay entitted 
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‘‘The Presbyterians,’’ and also 
mentions Cooke’s Church, 
established in 1846, and now 
closed. Dr. Clarke MacDonald 
acknowledges that of the 50 
congregations in Toronto in 1925, 
26 continued as Presbyterian. 

In the foreword, David 
Crombie, MP, defines spirit as ‘‘a 
force that can stir the soul of the 
place.’’ This is the suggestion in 
the title, but it is hard to find it 
borne out in the contents of a 
miscellaneous collection of essays. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Dr. Rayner is editor emeritus of this 
magazine. 


Down-to-Earth Cherub 

by W.K. Thomas. G.R. Welch Co. 
Ltd., Publishers, Burlington, Ont. 
1983. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7, and from St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, On- 
tario. Price: $21.95. 

Not much biography has been 
written of those who have given 
distinguished service in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
One effort toward rectifying this 
situation has produced an_ in- 
teresting volume on the life and 
legend of Dr. Finlay Gordon 
Stewart, preacher and _ pastor 
extraordinary with a flair for 
church growth, best known as 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Kit- 
chener, Ontario, from 1938 to 
1974, and as Moderator of the 
82nd General Assembly. It traces 
his career from boyhood on the 
farm near Dutton, Ontario, 
through student days in Knox 
College, pastorates in Drummond 
Hill Church, Niagara Falls and St. 
Andrew’s, including his chaplaincy 
service during World War II (for 
which he was mentioned in 
dispatches) and his moderatorial 
year. There are amusing incidents, 
revealing incidents, and moving 
incidents, all skilfully woven into a 
picture of remarkable character. 
The author, Dr. W.K. Thomas, 
Professor of English at the 
University of Waterloo, seems to 
have followed the instruction of 


Cromwell to the artist who was 
about to paint his portrait: ‘‘Paint 
me as I am, warts and all,’’ but as 
an enthusiastic admirer of his 
subject he has sought to make even 
the warts resemble decorations. 
In his preface the author gives us 
a thumbnail sketch of Dr. Stewart 
as a paradoxical person. ‘‘Very 
much a partisan, le practices 
ecumenicism. Puckish and 
mischievous, he sets people at ease. 
An egotist, he has a heart so big he 
seeks to help all mankind. A doer 
and an achiever par excellence, he 
still surpasses Walter Mitty in his 
flights of imagination. A down-to- 
earth and practical man, he has 
had grown up around him a most 
remarkable legend. A ‘little 
fellow’, he has proved a ‘giant of a 
man’.’’. The book brings the sketch 
to life. Down-to-Earth Cherub is 
an interesting and_ challenging 
book to read, and one which 
contributes to filling a gap in the 
literature of the church and 
Canadiana. 
R.D. MacLean 


Mr. MacLean has recently served the 
congregation of St. David’s Church, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, as an _ interim 
minister during their vacancy. 


I’ve Seen the Day 

by George M. Docherty. Published by 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
and distributed in Canada by Oxford 
University Press. 1984. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. $25.95. 

George Docherty is perhaps best 
known as having been minister of 
the New York. Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C. He belongs to 
that group of Scottish ministers 
who have crossed and continue to 
cross the Atlantic. In Washington 
he succeeded the enigmatic Peter 
Marshall, whose memory has been 
ill-served by Hollywood and his 
late wife’s rush into print. One of 
the outstanding chapters in the 
book A Man Called Peter, deals in 
fairness and justice with Peter 
Marshall’s persona and legacy. I 


| hope it is widely read. 

There is no imbalance in the 
book. Early years in Glasgow are 
given the same space and treatment 
as crowded days of political and 
social action in Washington. The 
life of a Scottish parish minister is 
evoked with as much clarity as 
days of retirement in St. Andrews. 
Docherty’s life did indeed lead 
from a Glasgow tenement to a few 
steps from the White House. He is 
an interesting writer and_ his 
narrative moves briskly on its way, 
an excellent command of English 
marred only by the odd purple 
passage. Docherty has been a 
controversial figure for his 
pacifism, socialism and his in- 
volvement in the American Civil 
Rights Movement. Stubborn and 
often opinionated, not an un- 
common Scottish ministerial trait, 
he brings a passion for justice and 
fair play to his narrative. And he 
may be forgiven for those parts 
where he manages to ‘‘upstage’’ 
everyone else on the page, so 
compelling is his story. Poles apart 
in politics and churchmanship, this 
reviewer read with great ad- 
miration of George Docherty’s 
courageous involvement in the 
American Civil Rights Movement, 
his passionate concern for the 
inner city neighbourhoods’ of 
Washington, D.C. and his op- 
position to the war in Vietnam. 

For those who like a biography 
to contain a dramatis personae of 
the great and the famous, 
Docherty’s acquaintance ranges 
from Presidents through senators 
and congressmen to Billy Graham 
and William Sloan Coffin. He is 
remarkably honest about his 
personal life, its joy and griefs, 
and makes it clear how much he 
owed to his family, to his new wife 
and new family. 

Today, when best-selling 
biographies must be crammed with 
the sexual gyrations and multiple 
marriages of the shallow famous, 
one cannot say that this book will 
command a wide audience. That is 
a pity, for it is the honest chronicle 
of a man of God dealing with the 
important issues of life according 
to the lights of his Christian faith 


and character. 

The book will make excellent 
reading for those interested in a 
Christian minister’s confrontation 
with life on both sides of the 
Atlantic, during a major part of 
the twentieth century. While one 
may not always agree, there is 
interest and challenge on every 
page, and not a little wisdom. 

There is one appalling misprint 
on p. 95 where Beechgrove Church 
in Aberdeen is referred to as 
‘‘Beechgrave.’’ I doubt if the 
present and former incumbents of 
that eminent pulpit, such as 
Professor James S. Stewart, will be 
amused. On p. 94 ‘‘Walton Street”’ 
should be ‘‘Wilton Street.”’ 

For the sake of honesty and 
fairness it should be said that this 
reviewer has been the recipient of 
the author’s hospitality both in the 
U.S.A. and in Scotland. 

John Barclay Burns 


Dr. Burns is the Senior Minister at 
Providence Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


So Much To Do, So Little Time: 
The Writings of Hilda Neatby 
edited and annotated by Michael 
Hayden. Vancouver: University of 
B.C. Press, 1983. pp. viii — 352. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $35.00. 
During my undergraduate years 
at Acadia University in Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, one of the most 
popular figures on the campus was 
Dr. Leslie H. Neatby, the 
Professor of Classics. He was 
popular because he was as in- 
terested in the lives of the students 
outside the classroom as he was in 
their accomplishments within it. 
He was as kind as he was erudite, 
as concerned as he was demanding. 
Like his distinguished sister Hilda, 
he. was a devout and intelligent 
Presbyterian, and he encouraged 
in many little ways those of us 
whom he knew to belong to the 
same denomination. It was out of 
our admiration for him that many 
of us at Acadia first became 
acquainted with the book that 
made his sister, Hilda Neatby, a 
familiar name wherever educators 
met. So Little for the Mind, 


published in 1953 and written at 
the suggestion and encouragement 
of Vincent Massey, then Gover- 
nor-General, brought Hilda 
Neatby to international attention. 
Her story, however, began well 
before that time. 

She came as a child with her 
parents and seven other children to 
Saskatchewan as an immigrant 
from Sutton, Surrey, England, in 
1906. Until the family moved to 
Saskatoon in 1920, it spent 
fourteen difficult years, the most 
of them on a poor farm, in the 
northwestern part of the province. 
It is difficult to imagine a family 
more ill-prepared by nature and by 
inclination than the Neatbys to 
survive under the primitive con- 
ditions of western farming in the 
early nineteen hundreds — the 
father, a physician by profession 
who preferred to be a scholar, and 
the mother, a lady used to the 
gentle life of a cultural English 
society. Much of the responsibility 
for family survival rested with the 
younger Neatbys, who were little 
more than children at the time. 

Hilda Neatby was an astonishing 
person by any standard. She ac- 
complished what she did as much 
by her hard work as by her con- 
siderable intellectual gifts. But 
whatever the combination to her 
accomplishments, we are in 
respectful awe as we contemplate 
the career of this woman. Bilingual 
long before it was either 
fashionable or necessary, even for 
an academic, she studied and 
wrote on the political life and 
history of Quebec both as graduate 
student and professor. The ‘only 
woman member of the prestigious 
Massey Commission, out of which 
came the Canada Council, she was 
influential in the composition of 
the concerns contained in the final 
document. As a speech writer for 
Governor-General Massey, she 
wrote many of the 575 speeches he 
gave between 1952 and 1959. In 
recognition of her contribution to 
the study of history in Canada, she 
was made President of the 
Canadian Historical Association. 
In 1967 she was named _ the 
Saskatchewan Woman of the 
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Century and was made a member 
of the Order of Canada. As an 
indication of the esteem in which 
she was held by the Canadian 
academic community, she was the 
recipient of three honorary 
doctorate degrees between 1974 
and 1975. 

Her life and career were not ones 
of unmixed bliss — her early years 
were marked by a family struggle 
simply to survive, and she ex- 
perienced discrimination and 
prejudice simply because she was a 
woman. Her unhappy experiences 
as an adult were mainly related to 
university politics, both as student 
and as teacher, which should not 
surprise anyone who has had more 
than a casual association with 
academic life. 

After her retirement in 1969, as 
Professor and Head of the 
Department of History at 
Saskatchewan, she was invited to 
accept a three-year appointment at 
Queen’s University in Kingston. 
Although she accepted the in- 
vitation with great enthusiasm, 
partly because it included the 
opportunity to write a history of 
the university, it appears that she 
had a lonely time in Kingston. 
Despite the efforts of friends, she 
was not included in the social life 
either of the city or university. 
Three years after going to 
Kingston, she learned that she had 
cancer, and in May, 1975, this 
remarkable woman died. 

In this book Professor Hayden 
has dealt with the life and work of 
Hilda Neatby .as woman, as 


Presbyterian Christian, as 
westerner, as Canadian, as 
student, as teacher, and as 


historian. In each of these chapters 
there is more material of interest 
and importance than can be dealt 
with here. I should like, though, to 
make some special mention of the 
material in the chapter dealing 
with the relationship of this 
significant Canadian to her 
church. Professor Hayden believes 
that anyone who would un- 
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derstand the life and work of Miss 
Neatby must first understand her 
particularly Presbyterian  per- 
spective on the Christian faith. 
Unlike Professor N. K. Clifford of 
the University of British 
Columbia, who, in reviewing this 
book for Studies in Religion, felt 
that this relationship between her 
faith and her work had not been 
clearly made in the book, I find it 
everywhere evident — no less in 
her addresses to university groups 
than in her sermons. There is an 
ethos that is distinctively 
Presbyterian, and it pervades all 
that Professor Hayden has written 
about her as it does the material he 
has selected for the book. In fact, 
the chapter on Miss Neatby as 
Presbyterian Christian is more 
than worth the price of the whole 
book. 

One of our. distinguished 
Presbyterian ministers, known 
alike for his wit and wisdom, is 
fond of speaking of our small 
denomination as the most in- 
teresting one in Canada, due 
largely to the exciting diversity of 
the characters who belong or 
adhere to it. Whether he makes 
these comments while thinking of 
people like the Neatby family I 
know not, but this I do know: in 
any collection of Canadian 
Presbyterians the Neatbys deserve 
a prominent place. They represent, 
it seems to me, the best in our 
church. They are devout and 
intelligent, serious but with a 
delightful sense of humor, hard- 
working but appreciative of the 
place for relaxation, old-fashioned 
in their integrity and remarkably 
up-to-date in their analysis of the 
malaise that afflicts our society. If 
you will get a copy of this book 
now, you will have all you need to 
accompany you on holiday this 
summer, and you will return to 
your labours refreshed and en- 
couraged. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 


Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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one Faith, one Baptism. One God 
and Father of all who is above all, 
through all and in you all. 

I am thousands of miles away 
from Ardoyne now, much older 
perhaps much wiser, because | 
know ... there is no difference. 

Tom Lyttle, 
White Rock, B.C. 


Tolerant judgment 

We need to further extoll the 
two main Commandments, 
because the Father and Son have 
told us that these two Com- 
mandments are far more im- 
portant than our Sacraments. 
Relatedly, we need to emulate the 
long-term tolerant judgment of the 
Father and Son. 

The twelve disciples were not yet 
committed to Jesus’ early church 
when he permitted them to be 
baptized and subsequently served 
them the first Communion. For 
Jesus already knew that one of 
them would later betray him and 
that the others would desert and 
deny him in his upcoming hour of 
trial. He was not, however, thus 
offering them easy grace nor 
encouraging permissive behaviour. 
Instead, he was exercising the long- 
term tolerant judgment of the 
Father and Son. Jesus then asked 
God... to.., \TeCcelve,,) themmunana 
Strengthen their humanly weak 
faith. The overall result: all but 
one became devoted servants of 
the Lord. 

We Christians were the pagans 
of that earlier period, despised by 
the self-righteous church or 
synagogue members. St. Peter also 
called us unclean. Jesus, instead, 
said we were clean (doubtless in 
terms of the fact that we were also 
God’s own created human beings). 
Our present world-wide Christian 
Church is the result of that ex- 
tended tolerant judgment toward 
us on Christ’s part. 

Some of our present ministers 
(and of course it is their privilege) 
refuse to marry  non-church 
members or baptize the children of 


} non-members. Most such 
ministers, though, will obligingly 
say a few appropriate funeral- 
words about a deceased person 
who may never have been a 
member of any church in his or her 
lifetime. (Ed. note: See ‘‘You 
Were Asking?’’) Why not, then, 
grant the requested marriage or 
baptism blessing while such a 
person is still alive, and thus help 
to lead some of them at least, to 
God? Again, this is not easy grace; 
instead, it represents God’s hand 
of long-term tolerance. Respect- 
fully speaking, we can never lead 
non-members to God by locking 
God’s door when they knock. 

Non-members are not outcasts, 
‘‘outsiders’’ or unclean people. 
These are smug human judgments. 
I am personally convinced that 
Jesus sees them as clean, just as he 
saw we earlier pagans as clean. 
True, they are imperfect; but what 
member among us wears a crown 
of perfection? In_ respectful 
practical terms then, I believe our 
ministers should grant  non- 
members the said God-blessings 
they sometimes seek; invite them 
to church on Sunday; provide 
them with the minister’s telephone 
number; then wish them well. The 
minister by his own 
training/design, would also 
privately ask God to. nourish 
whatever seed of faith they may 
indeed possess. 

‘Should we do less than thus 
follow Christ’s own leadership 
example of extended tolerance? 

Bill Forbes, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The May Editorial 
‘“Why bother?’’ 


Hurray for the switch from 
negativism to a more positive 
representation of the Presbyterian 
Church and her witness to a 
triumphant Gospel! Keep it up! I 
have always found the 
Presbyterians in Canada more 
than willing to put the accent on 
the positives about their devotion, 
how-be-it rather anxious about 
their practise of it. We try hard! 

(Rev.) Iris M. Ford, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


‘‘Alternative quality’’ 

Thanks for the ‘‘Woe and the 
Scribes’? in Perspective (April, 
1984). It’s a conviction I share but 
one which grows from (as you 
note) regularly seeing more than 
one or two religious periodicals. 
I’ve learned from the bunch I see, 
to appreciate the power and the 
distinctly alternative quality of the 
Church Press. (Sigh) The totally- 
merited appreciation you note in 
the next to the last paragraph 
would be more widely known if 
people could see more of the 
religious press. 

Don Hetzler, 

Executive Secretary, 

The Associated Church Press, 
Geneva, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The Nazis and 
Protestant churches 


Every month the Presbyterian 
Chaplain at The _ Riverdale 
Hospital gives me a copy of your 
publication, which I peruse and 
enjoy thoroughly, including the 
question column by the Rev. Tony 
Plomp. 

I would like to comment on 
what I consider an_ historical 
inaccuracy that appears in Mr. 
Plomp’s column in the April, 1984 
issue. I refer to his statement that 
in Nazi Germany, ‘‘Church and 
State became so closely welded 
together as to form an almost 
indistinguishable unity.’”’ 

I am aware that the Roman 
Catholic Church established a 
Concordat with the Third Reich in 
July of 1933. But among the 
Protestant Churches the so-called 
Kirchenkmpf (‘Church Struggle’) 
began in the same year with the 
establishment of the Pastors’ 
Emergency League under the 
leadership of men like Martin 
Niemoeller and Hans Lilje. This 
led to the organization of the 
Confessing Church with _ its 
Barmen Declaration, and _ its 
opposition to both the ‘‘German 
Christians’’ and the establishment 
of the position of Reichsbischof 
(the Protestant Church Leader 
officially appointed by the Third 
Reich). 


The notion of a single State- 
appointed church head for all the 
Protestant Churches in Germany 
was never accepted by the majority 
of the Protestant leaders; and their 
opposition, at least in the case of 
Martin Niemoeller and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, led to their ultimate 
imprisonment and/or execution. 

Plomp’s warning, ‘‘No doubt 
nationalism can become a kind of 
religion and the Church ought 
always to be on guard against it’’ 
is, however, certainly well taken. 

(Rev.) Richard A. Wukasch, 
Lutheran Chaplaincy Service, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


A commendable initiative 


The world unleashed madness 
more than 40 years ago, and that 
madness is still dominating the 
minds and souls of too many 
countries. One million dollars 
every minute is spent on armament 
while 800 million people remain 
trapped in absolute poverty. 

To stop this continuing bar- 
barism and the _ potential 
obliteration of millions of people, 
a more responsible system of 
solving conflict is essential. 

Bill C-32, an act to establish the 
Canadian Institute for  In- 
ternational Peace and Security, isa 
commendable initiative toward 
finding an alternative approach to 
the arms race. 

Why not agree to a verifiable 
arms freeze and an effective in- 
ternational arbitration system? 


Terrance D. Smith, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


A ‘‘neurotic obsession’ ’? 

With interest I have read the 
editorials, articles and comments 
that have appeared in The Record 
the past several months concerning 
the identity and distinctiveness of 
our Presbyterian Church. | ap- 
preciate what has been stated; we 
do have a noble heritage and an 
enriching practice of faith. 

However, I also view with some 
distress the near neurotic obsession 
that the editor and others appear 
to have in the attempt to define, 
delineate and package our church. 
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Forgive me if I draw a pretext 
without a proper context, but all 
the ruminating about’ our 
Presbyterian distinctives has the 
appearance of signaling our 
feelings of inadequacy and lack of 
self worth as a church of Christ. 
The vigour and enthusiasm shown 
in the pages of The Record in this 
matter (the editor and other writers 
are only the vocal representatives 
of a silent majority of which I am 
also a part) may be symptomatic of 
disillusionment and terror. Like an 
old man fingering his aging and 
eroding flesh, the glory that once 
was ours seem to be only history 
and disillusioned with our lot in 
life, we face an uncertain future, 
with dwindling resources, in dread. 
Churches, as individuals, should 
be reflective and take stock of 
themselves from time to time; this 
is good for growth. My concern is 
that our church has gone beyond 
merely reflecting, but is now 
engaging in a quest for glorious 
things that may be lifted high on 
banners for all to see as we go into 
the world, thereby renewing faith 
in ourselves, not to mention 
hoping to regain the faith of those 
who look on. The quest for the 
Holy Grail of identity has become 
more important than it ought to 
be. We live in a disillusioned and 
| bewildered culture, set in a time 
and place where persons are 
seeking something to hold onto, 
something that makes __ sense, 
something to count on. And our 
church appears to be as uncertain 
as the persons that we bless. Is the 
foundation of our church — the 
proclamation of Christ crucified 
— crumbling, and are we trying to 
hold things together with the bolts 
and tie-rods of heritage and 
distinctives? In the face of a world 
needing to hear the Gospel I think 
we can ill afford the luxury of 
‘finding ourselves’ above all. 
So here I conclude, trusting that 
I have not been too miserable. I 
reiterate that I appreciate and am 
~enriched by all that makes 
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Presbyterians presbyterian, but 
when all is said and done I look to 
St. Paul, who writing to the church 
at Galatia simply stated, ‘‘... but 
far be it from me to glory except in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ...’’» (Galatians 6.14). 
Perhaps it is in these words that we 
find our sole distinctive. 
(Rev.) Rodger McEachern, 
Scotstown, Quebec 
Ed. note: No, you have not been 
too miserable. It is in the spirit and 
intent of the first sentence of your 
third paragraph that’ the 
“distinctives’’ ‘“‘identity’’ or 
‘““emphasis’’ (choose one) 
challenge was raised. 


““Magical cures’’ 

For some years I have resisted 
the urge to complain about ad- 
vertisements for ‘‘medicines’’ in 
The Record. However, the May, 
1984 issue’s 14 column inch ad 
touting a iS Re dis- 
covery...negative magnetic 
therapy...’’ as a cure for arthritic 
pain compels me to protest. 

Along with snake oil and 
electricity, magnetism has long 
been a staple commodity in a 
highly profitable trade based upon 
human belief in magical cures. 
Indeed the church has an historic 
connection with such matters. 
John Wesley is recognized as the 
first great proselytizer of medical 
electricity in England, a claim 
based partly on his very popular 
book Desideratum: or, Electricity 
Made Plain and Useful by a Lover 
of Mankind and of Common 
Sense, first published in 1759. 

But Wesley’s enthusiasm for this 
cure-all may be forgiven, at least 
partly, in view of the lack of 
factual medical and _ scientific 
knowledge in his century. This 
excuse is hardly valid today. 

Which raises the moral issue of 
responsibility in advertising. 
Before creating false hopes among 
your many readers who suffer 
from arthritis, did you investigate 
the authenticity of this new 
discovery? Did you, for example, 
inquire of Health and Welfare 
Canada (whose Bureau of Medical 
Devices has the legal responsibility 


to ensure that all medical devices 
sold in Canada are safe and ef- 
ficacious) to determine whether 
these devices are being sold 
legally? Did you inquire of the 
Canadian Medical Association, or 
of any physician, concerning their 
acceptability? 

Of course, one should not 
assume that this most recent cure is 
invalid. The ultimate test, and one 
which I commend to the Editor (or 
an associate, if the Editor does not 
himself suffer from arthritis), is as 
follows — in Wesley’s words: ‘‘...I 
would beg one Thing... That none 
of them would condemn they 
know not what: That they would 
hear the Cause, before they pass 
Sentence.. let every Man take a 
little Pains, to understand the 
Question before he determines it. 
Let him for two or three Weeks (at 
least) try it himself in the above- 
named Disorders. And then his 
own Senses will shew him, whether 
it is a mere Play-thing, or the 
noblest Medicine yet known in the 
World.”’ 

R.N. Scott, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
P.S. You may wish to consult the 
most recent issue of The Canadian 
Code of Advertising Standards, 
especially item 12 ‘‘Exploitation of 
Human Misery.”’ 
Ed. Note: You have a_ valid 
argument. I suppose that the 
charge of raising ‘‘false hopes’’ 
could be levelled against more 
advertisements than the one you 
singled out. However, the issue is 
of a different order morally in 
matters of health. ‘I shall raise the 
matter with my Committee. 


Mission appointments: 
two solutions 
As Mr. Shaw points out in his 


article (April, p. 10), ‘‘the Or- 
dained Missionary debate con- 
tinues and will not, it seems, be 
easily dismissed.’’ Both Mr. Shaw 
and I seem to be coming at the 
problem from different directions. 
He speaks of the freedom of the 
Holy Spirit to call a minister, the 
injustice of using the power of the 
courts to compel the powerless 


: 


inexperienced ministers 


_ graduate to take an appointment, 


and the inconsistency of sending 
into 
‘‘weaker’’ congregations. 

My concern is basically to see 


that the pulpits of aid-receiving 
_ congregations are filled. A vacant 
_ pulpit is one of the quickest ways 
. to empty a church. Also, I have a 
| suspicious 
| derlying motives, including mine, 
| are sometimes less than pure. I 
| learned that at theological college. 
| Appeals to high ideals can be a way 
| of avoiding the real issues. 


mind. People’s un- 


I recently spoke to Mr. Shaw 
(yes, we are friends) and we came 
up with one suggestion each. His 
was to make the mission needs of 
the Canadian church known to a 
much greater degree to the or- 
dinands in our colleges. It’s a 
matter of education by the 


| B.W.M. and the Superintendents 
| of Missions. What are the par- 


ticular mission needs of a Synod? 
What’s it like to live and work 
there? What kinds of 
congregations would you find 
there? What are the problems and 
difficulties, the joys and rewards? 
Pictures and profiles of all aid- 
receiving congregations would be 
helpful. 

My suggestion in the above- 
mentioned conversation with Mr. 
Shaw was to offer ordinands a 
choice. An appointment could be 
taken either upon graduation or at 
any time before the 10th an- 
niversary of their ordination. At 
that time it would be compulsory. 

I hope that the debate will 
continue. Questions of needs, 
justice, the work of the Holy Spirit 
have not been satisfactorily an- 
swered. - 

In reference to Mr. Strung’s 
letter (May, p. 7): as a lay person I, 
too, had no particularly strong 
feelings about this issue. But, now 
I do. That is because of my ex- 
periences in Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. As I said before, 
people are rarely purely rational in 
their arguments. Things like age 
and geographical origin are almost 
always a part of a _ person’s 
thinking, mine too. Hence, the 
angry tone of my article. However, 


I do apologize for having upset 

Mr. Strung. It was not. my in- 

tention to do so. But, then, 

perhaps this will spark his interest 
to learn more about this issue. 

(Rev.) Tom Brownlee, 

Estevan, Sask. 


A WCC bias 


Why does the World Council of 
Churches so often attack the 
actions of the United States while 
simultaneously ignoring Russian 
atrocities? 

Since World War I. our 
neighbours to the south have not 
taken over a_ single sovereign 
nation. During the same time span, 
the Russians have invaded and 
continue to control fourteen 
nations within the Soviet Union as 
well.as Eastern Europe and other 
countries such as_ Angola, 
Afghanistan, etc. 

The Russians induced a man- 
made famine in” neighbouring 
Ukraine during 1933, killing 7 to 
10 MILLION people! 

Currently, in no other country in 
the world are more civilians being 
killed and more refugees being 
created, than from Afghanistan. 
The May, 1983 edition of the 
magazine, Canada & The World 
reported that ‘‘As many as half a 
million people have been killed... 
Human rights groups (e.g. Am- 
mesty International) allege the 
Soviets use poison gas, torture, 
and other atrocities on their op- 
ponents. Countless villages and 
towns have been destroyed.’’ By 
recent accounts, nearly one-third 
of Afghanistan’s total population 
of 15.4 million people have been 
forced to leave their homeland to 
become refugees. 

If the WCC cannot be un- 
biased in their criticism of world 
powers I would like to suggest that 
they put all their efforts and 
money towards fighting world 
hunger and disease. All mankind 
could then benefit from WCC’s 
strictly humanitarian action. 

Ken Shipka, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


O 


Contest 
Response 


It is with surprise and 
some gratification that 
the’ >" Editor + reports 
receiving fen entries to 
thea DIP a comes: 
initiated in the Cover 
Story, page 5, May 
Record. 1 am surprised 
and pleased, not only 
that we had nine correct 
entries of the ten sub- 
mitted, but also that at 
least ten people read the 
Cover Story! I should 
add that I am also a little 
embarrassed. I realized 
that in. stating that a 
prize would go to the 
first’ correct), “entry 
received, I was thereby 
penalizing some of our 
readers who are not that 
well served by the Post 
Office. Therefore, prizes 
will be found for all nine 
corrects entries One 
caveat. The Record does 
not necessarily endorse 
the theology or message 
of all books so awarded. 
(I can’t read them all!) 
The contest is hereby 
closed. 


The correct answer is: 
Total depravity 
Unconditional election 
Limited atonement 
Irresistible grace 
Perseverance of the 
saints 

Lest there are some 
that think that the whole 
exercise was too ‘‘deep”’ 
Oni theological. for 
laypeople, seven of the 
nine correct answers 
came from laity! 


JRD 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


For Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario. Three manual 
pipe organ. Salary negotiable. 


Send application with resume to: 
Hugh R. McLean 

P.O. Box 548 

Smiths Falls, Ontario K7A 4T6 
Telephone: (613) 283-6772. 


1835 1985 
KNOX CHURCH, GODERICH 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Seeking all former members 
and adherents! 
Program in formation 
for 19 8 5. 


For more information send name and 
address to: 

Mr. John A. Schaefer, Chairman, 
Knox Presbyterian Church 

9 Victoria Street North 

Goderich, Ontario N7A 2R4 
Telephone: (519) 524-7512 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ST. STEPHEN'S OTTAWA 
will be celebrated on 
Sunday, October 21 
at 11:00 a.m. 


A congregational dinner will be held on 
Monday, October 22 at 6:30 p.m. 


All former members and friends are cordially 
invited to attend. For further information or 
tickets to the dinner, please contact: Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, K1Y 4K1. (613) 728-0558. 


This year marks 160th Anniversary of 
GREENOCK CHURCH, St. An- 
drew’s, New Brunswick, and the 100th 
Anniversary of PENFIELD KIRK, 
New Brunswick. Special celebrations 
are planned. Both congregations 
would be pleased to hear from friends 
and former members, adherents and 
ministers. Please write c/o Box 579, 
St. Andrew’s, N.B. EOG 2X0. 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N7 


Scottish Woollens Tweeds 
Clan Tartans Souvenirs 
With enquiries please enclose 


stamped addressed return envelope. 
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The Scottish Assembly 


One of the unprecedented 
number of commentators termed 
this Assembly ‘bizarre.’ Some 
business proved so sensational that 
it got national as well as Scottish 
media coverage — coverage which 
raged for months beforehand. For 
eighteen years the Committee on 
Education for the Ministry has 
been assessing the suitability of 
candidates for the ministry 
through a representative Selection 
Committee. In recent years, a 
larger number of men and women 
offered themselves: the Board gave 
unemployment as one reason, and 
reported a 53 per cent rejection 
rate. On the unanimous advice of 
its Selection Committee, the Board 
accepted as candidates two men 


convicted of criminal offences who 
had served part of their prison 


sentences but had been granted 
early release on licence. Each had 
completed the statutory Divinity 
course and each was working as a 
parish assistant, so they had 
already attained considerable 
status — a. very difficult situation. 
Mr. James Nelson (39) had 
served nine years of a life sentence 
for killing his mother. By a 
majority of one, his presbytery had 
refused to take him on trials for 
licence as a Probationer (qualified 
to conduct worship, etc., but not 
sacraments). He appealed against 
this judgment, strongly supported 
by one of his professors, on the 
ground of natural justice and the 
Christian Gospel. Mr. Nelson 
affirmed his repentance and his 
genuine call to our parish ministry. 
After three hours of full and 
searching debate and much moved 
by a former Moderator’s appeal 
for Christian recognition § of 
present rather than past condition, 
the Assembly voted by 622 to 425 
to accept Mr. Nelson. Television 
and radio coverage were excluded 
by the Assembly, but a very large 
corps of journalists reported the 


case. 
Mr. Iain Macdonald (48) who, 


when a Bank Manager, an elder 
and Reader qualified to conduct 


worship, embezzled a very large 
sum (now repaid) had _ been 
released after serving twenty 
months of a five year sentence, 
also appealed for acceptance. In 


his case, however, his presbytery | 


had agreed to take him on trials 
and affirmed that they had con- 
sidered all objections since made 
by some other presbyteries. The 


Assembly almost unanimously 
instructed his presbytery’ to 
proceed. 


Controversy continues. The real 
problem will arise when these men 


seek election to a charge and, if | 


elected, face predictable  dif- 
ficulties. The Education for the 
Ministry Committee was instructed 
to review its regulations for 
candidates, with particular regard 
to selection procedures and the 
role of presbyteries. 

Unfortunately, disturbing in- 
stances of congregational 
disharmony had to be considered, 
two under the charge of 
‘‘congregations in an_ un- 
satisfactory state.’” One minister 
was dismissed, another 
exonerated. A complaint regarding 
a third minister was remitted back 
to the Judicial Commission for 
report in 1985. 

Dealing with the  church’s 
problems today, the Lord High 
Commissioner, Lord Maclean of 
Duart, the new Moderator, the Rt. 
Rev. John Paterson, and the 
Leader of the Ilona Community, 
the Rev. Graeme Brown, all, in 
various ways, pled for more 
earnest and effective involvement 
in out-going, Christ-like concern 
for pressing social issues rather 
than concentrating on keeping the 
church going. 


‘*The Motherhood of God’’ 


Two years ago, the President of 
the Woman’s Guild (a minister’s 
wife) at the Guild’s Annual 
Meeting, after addressing God in 
prayer as ‘‘Our Father’’ continued 
with ‘‘God Our Mother’’ (as I 
understand, without previous 
Guild consultation). The 1982 


Assembly had agreed to a request 
in her Guild report and appointed 
a Joint Study Group that included 
members of the Panel on Doctrine. 
The Group’s report cannot even be 
outlined here: it was, perhaps 
predictably, inconclusive and 
| indeed received a hostile hearing at 
the recent Annual Meeting — the 
Guild has not studied the matter, 
-and a minority in the Group 
dissented while at the same time 
agreeing with the motherly 
' qualities of the Father. The un- 
derlying purpose of the Report 
' seems revealed when the Group, 
_ while re-affirming the Fatherhood 
- of God, says that the assumption 
of a divine male gender has been 
_ used at times to ‘‘justify forms of 
church life in which men have 
apportioned for themselves 
-unequal privilege and _pre- 
' rogatives.’’ A brief debate ended 
with a substantial vote to have 
nothing more to do with the 
- subject. I fear that this episode will 
; not promote the long overdue 
recognition of the important role 
that women ought to play in the 
| whole life of the church. 


| The Westminster Confession 


For many years subscription to 
“‘the substance of the Faith,”’ 
without defining such substance as 
contained in this seventeenth 
century Confession, has caused 
grave questionings in many minds. 
The Assembly agreed to proposals 
from its Panel on Doctrine to add 
to the Confession, as principal 
subordinate standards, the Nicene 
and Apostles Creeds and the Scots 
Confession, thus affirming its 
Reformed principles and its place 
in the Church Universal. The 
Assembly also agreed to withdraw 
the present ‘‘liberty of opinion in 
points which do not enter into the 
substance of the Faith,’’ adding 
that liberty of opinion should refer 
to points of doctrine other than 
those affirmed in Article 1 of the 
Articles Declaratory of our Faith, 
the Article listing the great 
Christian fundamentals. This goes 
down to Presbyteries and requires 
a two-thirds majority, to be 
considered in the 1985 Assembly. 


Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


FREE 25 maroon choir gowns with 
reversible white and gold collars. One 


Organist gown, mortar boards and music 
folios. Contact 519-887-9297. 


For advertising rate card 
contact The 
Presbyterian Record office. 


Outreach 

The re-organization of Com- 
mittee structure under. the 
Assembly Council is functioning 
and the first report of the new 
Board of Mission and Unity was 
presented. This drew attention to 
the serious depletion in funding 
Overseas Mission and service to 
the world’s. poorest. Though 
church givings increased, by 8 per 
cent in 1983, this increase only just 
met a severely pruned budget, and 
prevented necessary development 
to meet modern needs. Thirty per 
cent of members provide 70 per 
cent of our income. Only 25 per 
cent of Scotland’s population are 
communicant members. A 
National Programme for 
Evangelism was adopted, stressing 
Gospel proclamation, prayer, 
repentance and Christian concern 
for every soul. 

The Board’s profitable con- 
sultations with representatives of 
the Jewish community in Scotland 
resulted in the first address by a 
Jew, a prominent Glasgow 
surgeon, warmly received and 
welcomed as demonstrating a 
mutual exchange of views. He 
brought friendly greetings from 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
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For Quality 
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write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


the leaders of the whole Jewish 
community in Britain. 

Carberry, Powers (Lon 
Elphinstone’s gift of his mansion 
and grounds twenty years ago), the 
church’s youth leadership, training 
and conference centre, was 
threatened with closure owing to 
financial problems but the 
Assembly granted a year’s reprieve 
while consultations proceed under 
the Assembly Council and Boards 
concerned. 

The Assembly agreed to the 
Church and Nation Committee’s 
repeated plea for arms limitation, 
especially nuclear arms, leading to 
a freeze on escalation; called on 
the Government to. tackle 
unemployment with a_ positive 
programme of work-sharing, 
higher taxation, fairer distribution 
of wealth; and to intervene to halt 
the miners’ strike. Deploring the 
closure. of the British Leyland 
motor works at Bathgate, the 
Assembly advocated the 
designation of West Lothian as an 
area of special development. 

A commentator has noted that 
every report echoed the question 
‘*Can the Church be born again?’’ 
I recall the King James’ Version of 
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Isaiah 59. v. 19b ‘‘When the enemy 
shall come in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard against him.”’ 
John B. Logan, 
Crieff, Scotland 
P.S. I am asking Mr. Dickey to 
allow me to retire from this very 
honourable privilege. My diaries 
note Canadian Letters at least 
from 1948 onwards and I shall be 
eighty, if spared, in October, 
though normally quite well and 
enjoying taking pulpit supply, etc. 
It has been a great joy to write 
for your church magazine — a 
splendid periodical — under such 
grand editors as the Revs. Dr. 
McNab, Rayner, and the Rev. 
Dickey. I shall be glad to help find 
another correspondent: it is time a 
younger writer took over. May 
God bless and richly use your 
church, your Record, and all your 
membership for his glory. 
Yours in Christ, 
John B. Logan 


Nicaraguan Baptists 
oppose U.S. action 

(EPS) — The board of directors 
of the Baptist Convention of 
Nicaragua is. circulating a 
‘‘nastoral letter for our Baptist 
family and for our Christian sisters 
and brothers throughout the 
world’’. It calls for help in an ‘‘all 
out effort, now while there is still 
time, to stop the plans for war and 
destruction designed against”’ 
Nicaragua by the United States. 

The statement says ‘‘the ad- 
ministration of the richest and 
most powerful nation...is 
blocking, attacking, and 
destroying the life aspirations of 
our people. In recent weeks, in- 
discriminate bombings of peaceful 
villages have increased, with a toll 
of deaths and casualties which 
includes tiny children.’’ It also 
refers to U.S. support for the 
mining of Nicaraguan harbours, 
the ‘‘dozens of spy planes (which) 
enter our airspace’’, and U.S. 
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financial support for  anti- 
government groups which 
‘‘continue to foment death, 
suffering and uncertainty among 
our people’’. Included in the 
statement is an appeal to ‘‘dear 
sisters and brothers’’ in the U.S. to 
‘*do something to stop the death 
and destruction which are plotted 
against us in the offices of the 
White House and the Central 
Intelligence Agency’’. 

Virtually all of Nicaragua’s 2.7 
million people are counted as 
Christians, most of them Roman 
Catholics. The Moravians, 
Assemblies of God, and Baptists 
are the three largest of the minority 
denominations. 


Finnish synod no 
on women’s ordination 

(EPS) — By a vote of 73 - 32 (3 
abstentions) — five votes fewer 
than the required three-fourths 
majority — the 108 member synod 
of the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church of Finland has defeated a 
proposal to allow women to be 
ordained. The proposal has been 
before the synod several times. 
This latest meeting had before it a 
special sub-committee’s report on 
the issue, which split 10 - 6 in 
favour of the change. 

The Finnish Church remains the 
largest Lutheran denomination 
without female pastors. A recent 
Lutheran World Federation survey 
showed approximately _ three- 
fourths of the world’s Lutherans 
belong to church bodies which 
ordain women. Theologically 
trained Finnish women may hold 
the office of lector. A new synod 
begins its four-year mandate in 
1986 and the issue is expected to 
come before it. 


Council of Churches 
supports Japanese Canadians 


The Canadian Council of 
Churches supports the National 
Association of Japanese 
Canadians and their petition for 
redress from the Government of 
Canada for the injustices suffered 
during World War II. The 
Council, at a meeting of its 


General Board held in Aylmer, | 
Quebec in April, passed aj 
resolution which asks. the} 
Canadian Government’ to} 
acknowledge the injustices done to | 
Japanese Canadians during the } 
1940’s, and to give them financial | 
compensation for their losses. The | 
Council also asks the Government | 


to review and amend the War | 


Measures Act so that ‘‘no } 
Canadian will ever again be subject | 
to similar wrongs and injustice.”” | 

The Council first spoke on | 


behalf of Japanese Canadians | 
after its formation in 1944, and | 
following the war protested the | 
programme which sought to in- | 
Canadians to} 


duce Japanese 
emigrate to Japan. 


British academics 
critique church statements ! 
(EPS) — A group of free-market 

academics 
Institute of Economic Affairs has 
critiqued twenty documents from 
British church sources as ‘‘sloppy, 
ill thought out, ignorant, one- 
sided, addicted to secular fashion, 
uncritical of conventional wisdom, 
hysterical...and uncharitable to 
those who disagree.’’ Their 
criticism is in a new book, The 
Kindness that Kills, published by 
the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The 
Christian Organization for Social, 
Political and Economic Change, a 
coalition of twenty-three groups, 
called the book _ inaccurate, 
selective, and basically ignorant. 


Women priests 

or church unity 

_ (EPS) — According to a Gallup 
Poll conducted for the Sunday 
Telegraph in London, 70% of 
Protestants in Britain approve, 
and only 16% disapprove, of 
allowing women to enter the 
priesthood. Only 37% of Roman 
Catholics are in favour of women’s 
ordination with 49% against. 
However, this figure reflects a 
considerable shift in Roman 
Catholic opinion since the last 
opinion poll in 1978, when only 


connected with the | 


25% of Roman Catholics favoured 
women priests. 
Because 


the, effect won 


/ ecumenical relations with Rome 
/ and the Orthodox church has been 
' used in the Church of England as 
an argument 
| women, those in the sample who 
' approved of women priests were 
/ asked whether 
_ ordaining women more important 
than church unity. Women priests 
/ were considered more important 
by 31%, church unity by 38%. In 
| 1975, 
general synod voted in favour of 
the view ‘“‘that there are no fun- 
| damental objections to the or- 
dination 
_ priesthood’’, but it has repeatedly 
shied away from putting 
- principle 


against ordaining 


they considered 


the Church of England’s 


of women to. the 


this 
into practice. At the 
moment, it is considering allowing 


| Anglican women priests who have 
| been ordained abroad to minister 
| as priests when making short visits 
| to England. Even this proposal has 
| met strong opposition from the 
| Catholic wing of the church. 


| Churchgoing not affected 
| by religious TV 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — 


| Evangelical television programmes 
| attract a loyal and stable audience, 
| composed of older viewers who are 
| conservative 


politically and 


fundamentalist in their beliefs, 


| according to a poll conducted in 


the U.S. by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Annenberg School 
of Communications. The survey 
was paid for by a group of 
religious organizations, including 
TV ministries such as the PTL 
Network and The Old Time 
Gospel Hour as well as_ the 
National Council of Churches and 
the Presbyterian Church (USA). 
George Gerbner, dean of the 
Annenburg School, says the survey 
discredits the theory that watching 
religious TV keeps people from 
attending church. Some _ 13.3 
million people in the U.S. regularly 
watch religious programmes, 
about 6.2% of the estimated 
number of people in households 
with televisions. 


Bible smugglers not helping 


(RES NE) — Though Bibles are 
urgently needed in _ Eastern 
Europe, smuggling is not the way 
to get them there. This is the firm 
conclusion of the Rev. Fergus 
MacDonald, General Secretary of 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, who recently made a ten- 
day visit to communist-controlled 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

MacDonald found a_-= great 
hunger for the Scriptures in these 
countries. He was also deeply 
impressed with the influence of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church on 
the life of the country. About 
eighty per cent (17 million) of the 
total population of 22 million 
belong to that church. The 
Reformed Church of Rumania has 
1,100,000 members. The church 
services he visited were well- 
attended and he found Rumania 
(and Eastern Europe in general) to 
be not as totally atheistic as is 
often pictured in the West. 

MacDonald claims that the 
record of the Bible Societies over 
the past 15 or 16 years has proved 
the wisdom of using legal methods. 
More Bibles have been produced in 
Eastern Europe or legally imported 
than those allegedly smuggled in. 
MacDonald concedes, however, 
that where there is a shortage, 
people will do desperate things. As 
long as there is a shortage, he says, 
there will be smuggling, but he is 
convinced that the smugglers are 
not really helping. 


Mainline churches and 
the evangelicals 

Richard G. Hutcheson, author 
of Mainline Churches and_ the 
Evangelicals, a Challenging Crisis, 
led.a two day dialogue on the 
theme of his book at Crieff Hills 
Community in May. The event was 
sponsored by Crieff Hills and the 
Renewal Fellowship within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


More than 30 people were in at-- 


tendance, including a number of 
the staff from the Presbyterian 
Church Offices. Don MacLeod of 
the Renewal Fellowship and Bob 
Spencer of Crieff shared in the 
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planning and leadership. 

The event began with a panel 
discussion on how the issues of the 
book relate to the Canadian 
Church. The panel was composed 
of Evelyn Carpenter of New 
Glasglow, N.S., Bill Campbell of 
Moncton, N.B., Don Corbett of 
Toronto and Wallace Whyte of 
Scarborough, Ont. 

Hutcheson presented four 
papers in which he related renewal 
in the Church to an _ increasing 
participation in the Church by the 
laity. He attributed the decline in 
the mainline denominations’ 
membership since 1968-69 to a loss 
of contact by the ehurch 
bureaucracies with the people in 
the pews. <A~- voluntary 
organization which loses con- 
fidence in its leaders is in trouble 
and Hutcheson sees this as a 
recurring problem in the history of 
the Church. Whenever the clergy 
become excessively professional, 
there is a ‘‘back to basics’’ reaction 
by the laity. Thus, the current 
tension is reaction to a new kind of 
clericalism in which the clergy and 
ecclesiastical bureaucrats have 
become too much a part of the 
modern ‘‘managerial age.”’ 

Evangelical and _ spiritual 
renewal, while it may be inspired 
| by individual preachers, now as in 
the past, is always basically a lay 
movement. It calls for leadership 
which respects and trusts the laity 
and encourages all members to 
participate and use their gifts; a 
leadership that is shared, spiritual, 
and responsive, recognizing that 
accountability runs both ways. 

At the end of the conference 
Hutcheson made the following 
observations: 

1. The polarization and conflict is 
much less in the Canadian Church 
than in his own Presbyterian 
Church (USA). 

2. No such dialogue as this one has 
ever taken place in the American 
Church. 

3. The interest and openness of so 
many of the denominational 
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Richard Hutcheson 


administrators at this event is 
surprising and encouraging. 
4. The first moves here toward 
easing the tensions, as in the 
United States, are from _ the 
evangelical side. 

Hutcheson, presently the senior 


pastor at Vienna Presbyterian 
Church, Virginia, has had a 
managerial career as a _ Fleet 


Chaplain in the U.S. Navy and in 
an executive position in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. in 
Review and Evaluation. 

Wallace Whyte 


Ewart College Graduation 


The Ewart College graduation 
service was held at the college on 
May 8, 1984. Dr. Ron Campbell, 
minister of Weston Church, 
Weston, Ontario, was the guest 
speaker. Worship was conducted 
by Colleen Smith, Director of 
Christian Education at Hopedale 
Church, Oakville, Ontario, and a 
graduate of Ewart, with special 
music provided by the choir under 
the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler. 

Diplomas of Ewart College were 
presented to Miss Christina Cassels 
and Miss Susan Taylor. Miss 
Cassels received the following 
scholarships: the Alumnae 
Scholarship; The Ruth Dick 
Memorial; The Catherine Irene 
Williams Memorial; The Joan 
Large MacLellan Scholarship; The 
Lillian, Edith and Florence Heal 
Memorial; and The Evelyn and 
Bruce Snider Scholarship. Miss 
Taylor was awarded The A. 
Campbell Burgess Scholarship for 
a graduate proceeding to the 


Credit: R. Spencer 


completion of a Bachelor of Arts | 
degree. 

Elizabeth Kenn received The | 
Muriel Jennings Gray Scholarship | 
for the highest percentage in third | 
year Christian Education. 

During the service a Bible, for 
use in the college chapel, was | 
presented by Mrs. Dorothy 
Roberts, president of the Alumni 
of Ewart, in honour of Mrs. _ 
Hughanna Ralston. Mrs. Ralston | 
was principal of the Missionary 
and Deaconess Training School 
from 1940 to 1957. 


RECORD wins awards 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Church Press held in | 
Toronto on.May 10, The 
Presbyterian Record was the 
recipient of four awards — three 
second place and one first place. 
The first place award was given for 
the best treatment of an issue or 


subject: the article ‘‘Growing 
Pains’? by Gerald Osterveen 
(November, 1983) dealt with 


retardation. No first place award 
was given for magazine editorials, 
but a Record editorial (December, 
1983) tied with one from The 
Canadian Baptist for second. The 
Record finished behind the Baptist 
Enterprise to take second in the 
category ‘of « best overall 
publication and ‘‘Barsanuphius’’ 
was runner-up for the best regular 
columnist award. (based on three 
successive columns) 

The awards are divided into two 


divisions, magazines and 
newspapers. There are between 
fifty and sixty member 
publications in the Canadian 
Church Press. 

Rich Christians 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — 
Statistics drawn from David 
Barrett in the Jnternational 


Bulletin of Missionary Research: 


“Christians’’? make up 32% of the 


world’s population, but receive 
62% of its income. Of this 
estimated $4.5 trillion, 1% is given 
to secular charities and 2% to 
Christian causes. 

O 


: 


PEOPLE 


THE DEDICATION OF an artifact cabinet took place during the 
Mothers’ Day service of St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, Ont. The 
cabinet was given by the Galbraith family in memory of Mrs. 
Galbraith’s parents, Milton and Vera Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong 
was an elder at St. Andrew’s for 23 years and Mrs. Galbraith was a 
life member of the W.M.S. Pictured, left to right, are: Laverne 
Galbraith, Rev. Harvey Osborne, who conducted the dedication, 
and Linda, Tami and Karen Galbraith. 


AT THE Annual Founders’ Day Service of Pine Ridge Church, 
Toronto, plaques were presented to Mrs. Kate Ginn and Mrs. 
Gertrude Robb in recognition of their continuing faithful attendance 
and service to the church. Both are in their 91st year. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Mrs. Ginn, Rev. Andrew Duncan, minister of Pine 
Ridge, and Mrs. Robb. 


AND PLACES 


ON SUNDAY, April 15, the board of managers of St. Andrew's 
Church, Streetsville, Ont., presented a plaque to Homer Dunn in 
recognition and appreciation of his 30 years of service to the board 
and the congregation. He is pictured with Mrs. Betty Wise, 
chairman of the board, and Rev. A. Laurie Sutherland, minister of 


St. Andrew's. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY of the Evening Circle of the W.A. of St. 
Andrew's Church, Barrie, Ont., was celebrated on May 5. Pictured 
cutting the cake on May 6, the 135th anniversary of the 
congregation, (from left to right) are: Helen Newton, who has 40 
years of continuous service in the group; Susan Darch, president: 
Dorothy Loth, who also has 40 years of service; Jeane Ferguson, 
founder of the Evening Circle; and Ruth Morley, with 40 years of 
service as well. 
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PICTURED (CENTRE) !S Rev. Edward Dowdles, minister of Heart 
Lake Church, Bramalea, Ont., who represented The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at the 9th National Partners’ Conference held in 
Ottawa in May. The conference was a meeting of representatives 
from denominations which sponsor the Scouting Movement in 
Canada. On Mr. Dowdles’ left is Don Deacon, National Com- 
missioner, and on his right, Claude |. Taylor, National Vice- 
President. 

Photo credit: Horan Photography 


THE “‘HI-TEENS” of Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., a Sunday morning 
Bible class of high school students, presented a cheque for 
$1,000.00 to Rev. Rodger Talbot of the Board of World Mission on 
April 29, a ‘‘Mission Sunday”’ at Orillia Church. The money is to be 
used to purchase a new motor bike for a minister in Malawi. 
Pictured presenting the cheque to Mr. Talbot, who was guest 
speaker for the day, is Darrell Goddard, treasurer of the Hi-teens. 


A RECEPTION WAS held for Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, Moderator 
of the 109th General Assembly, on May 2 in the Senate Library in 
Ottawa. Senators Heath Macquarrie and Richard Stanbury, and 
MPs Leonard Hopkins (Renfrew-Nipissing-Pembroke) and Rev. 
Walter McLean (Waterloo) hosted the event. The Honourable Lloyd 
Francis, Speaker of the House, was also present. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Bert Hargrave, MP, of St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta.; Mr. Francis; Dr. MacDonald; Murray Cardiff, MP, of Melville 
Church, Brussels, Ont.; and Mr. McLean. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the West 
River Pastoral Charge, held May 6 at 
Durham Church, Durham, N.S., honored 
Mrs. James (Alice) Grice, who retired as 
church organist last December after serving 
the position since 1937. She was presented 
with a watch as a gift of appreciation from 
the congregation. Also honored that 
evening were elders Allan Wood (rear left) 
and Forbes MacLean (rear right), who were 
presented with certificates and books in 
recognition of their many years of service. 


Photo credit: New Glasgow Evening News 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Embro, Ont., recently 
dedicated to the Glory of God a new Classic organ and an “In 
Memoriam” book. Pictured are Mrs. R.A. (Susie) Strickler, 
chairman of the organ committee, and John Hiscocks; clerk of 
session. Albert Furtney, church organist, gave a dedicatory recital. 
The minister of Knox, which celebrated its 152nd anniversary in 
June, is Rev. A.C.G. Muir. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Waterloo North 
Safari’ on Feb. 26, with Arlene Randall, on deputation from Nigeria, the special guest for 
the evening. Pictured with Miss Randall (far right) in the back row are: Barry Wilson, Mary 
Vandeschaaf and Stephen McLaughlan. Standing in front, left to right, are: Josh Van- 
deschaaf, Amy Vandeschaaf and Carol McLaughlan. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
160th — Greenock Church, St. Andrews, 
N.B., Aug. Ist, (Rev. Hugh C. Jones) 
131st — Knox Church, Westport, Ont., 
Aug. 5, (Mr. Robert Docherty — stu- 


dent minister) 


THE LADIES OF St. Paul’s Church, Hawkesbury, Ont., held a ‘’Starvation Lunch” 
to raise money for the Canadian Save the Children Fund, and to commemorate the 155th 
anniversary of the congregation and the 125th anniversary of the Town of Hawkesbury. 
Pictured at the opening of the lunch, from left to right, are: Mrs. Ruth Martin and her 
husband, Rev. Robert Martin, minister of St. Paul’s, Pat Hunter, Cath MacFadyen, Terry 
Wilding, Edith Gerhardsen, and Mayor Larry Cayen of Hawkesbury accepting the first cup 


of consomme. A total of $629.00 was raised. 


eS 


Church, Waterloo, Ont., held an ‘African 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated at Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Montreal, Que., on Jan. 21, in 
memory of William M. Moore. 


See 
* » - 
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# 
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MACNAB STREET CHURCH, Hamilton, 
Ont., celebrated its 130th anniversary 
recently by dedicating a wheelchair ramp, 
new washroom, and parking facilities for 
the disabled. A number of wheelchair 
patients were presented with framed pic 
tures of the church, with 99 year-old elder 
Ted Smith officiating at the dedication. 
Pictured, Dr. John A. Johnston, minister of 
MacNab, presents a photo to Grace 
O'Sullivan. 


O 
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CHAN, THE REV. PAUL S., 71, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in St. 
Laurent, Quebec, on March 31, 1984. 

Born and educated in China, Mr. 
Chan graduated from Union 
Theological College of Canton in 1937 
and came to Canada that same year as a 
missionary to the Chinese population in 
Ottawa. 

He moved to Montreal in 1939 and 
established the Montreal Chinese 
Presbyterian Church and Community 
Centre, where he ministered as a pastor 
for almost forty years until his retire- 
ment in 1978. 

His dedication and devotion to his 
people led to the inauguration at his 
church of the first Chinese School. His 
spiritual leadership found expression in 
Chinese community life including direc- 
torates on the boards of the Montreal 
Chinese Community Centre, the Cana- 
dian Bible Society, the Montreal 


Chinese Family Service Centre and the 


Montreal Chinese Hospital. He was a 
founding member of the Canadian 
Chinese Cultural Society of Montreal 
and vice-president of the Chinese 
Benevolent Association. 

Mr. Chan is survived by his widow, 
Lucy, daughter Sharlene, and son Ter- 
rence; one sister, Lily Poon, and 
brothers Daniel, Edward, George, Tim, 
Earl and Peter. 

ALLEN, MRS. AGNES, 51, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Moncton, N.B., 
March 22. 


BEAUTIES 
FROM HOLLAND 


Apostle spoons, 12 silverplated 
designs complete in etui, $48.00 
(Ont. residents please add 7% 
P.S.T.) All costs included. 
Available from: 
Dutch Traders 
1350 York Mills Road #1701 
Don Mills, Ontario M3A 1Z9 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1GO0 
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ANDERSON, DR. GEORGE WILSON, 
elder of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., 
May 13. 

BICKFORD, HAROLD G., 88, elder for 
40 years at St. Andrew’s Church, Hun- 
tingdon, Quebec. 

EPPLETT, WILLIAM, 87, elder for 69 
years and former Sunday School 
superintendent and adult Bible Class 
leader of Alexandra Presbyterian 
Church, Brantford, Ont., March 29. 

EVANS, AGNES HAZEL, 87, last surviv- 
ing charter member of Bonar 
Presbyterian Church, Port McNicoll, 
Ont., April 26. 

HOLMWOOD, T.E. (TED), 80, long-time 
member and former manager of Knox 
Church, Vernon, B.C. 

MARTIN, ANGUS EDWIN, 80, long-time 
member of Melville Church, Brussels, 
Ont., active community worker, April 
8. 

MATHESON, DONALD W., 69, elder and 
long-time member of Knox Church, 
Embro, Ont., April 17. 

McCOIG, WILSON G., 79, elder for 26 
years, past trustee, session fund 
treasurer and board chairman of First 
Church, Chatham, Ont., May 5. 

McKINNON, IVAN GRAHAM, 76, elder 
of Zion Church, Wellwood, Manitoba, 
April 16. 

MERCEL, DONALD, elder and former 
clerk of session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Windham Centre, Ont., April 
8. 

MERCER, HARVEY D.L. ROY, 69, long- 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
and chairs 
Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
| West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 


Available to a deserving congregation, 
Presbyterian, probably newly con- 
secrated, the following items: 3 pulpit 
chairs, formerly used in Bethany Church 
since 1920. Please get in touch with Rev. 
Rodger McEachern, P.O. Box 270, 
Scotstown, P.Q. JOB 3B0O or Duncan 
McLeod, P.O. Box 70, Milan, Quebec, 
GOY 1E0. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


time elder of First 
Westminster, B.C., representative elder 
for over 30 years, serving as Chairman 
of the Property and Loans Committee 
of the Presbytery of Westminster. He 
was President of the Board of Directors 
and later Administrator and Project 
Manager for the Presbyterian Senior 
Citizens’ Housing Society — Dunwood 
Place. Mr. Mercer died on May 15. 

POLLOCK, CLARENCE A., 63, elder for 
11 years and member of board of 
managers of Knox Church, Havelock, 
Ont., March 2. 

PRICE, SHELDON, 71, elder and member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, 
N.B., Jan. 29. 

PURDON, ROBERT MILTON, 70, elder 
for 20 years and representative elder of 
McDonalds Corners Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., choir member for over 50 
years, member of the board of 
managers for 40 years and a trustee for 
40 years, April 22. 

ROBB, LIONEL J., 79, life-long member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Huntingdon, 
Que., Feb. 13. 

ROUGHLEY, MRS. ADA M., long-time 
member of Limehouse Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., organist for 25 years, 
past member of W.M.S., and treasurer 
of the Building Fund for many years, 
died as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent, May 12. 

WALKER, ROSS, elder for 19 years and 
member for 31 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., April 10. oO 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


(416) 523-5133 
A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES-LTD. 


BS 
1 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


Hl ot 

len organs 

Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 


Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Church, New } 


a 


if 
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ORDINATIONS 
Gaskin, Rev. Mark B., Hamilton, New 
Westminster Church, Ont., April Ist. 
Horst, Rev. Henry D. (Rick), Hamilton, St. 
Enoch Church, Ont., May 13. 
' Kreplin, Rev. Jost M.R., Burlington, 
Aldershot Church, Ont., May 10. 
| Nelson, Rev. Dwight E., Stroud, Stroud 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 15. 
-Wehrmann, Rev. Martin A., Alliston, 
Knox Church, Ont., May 22. 


INDUCTION 
* Oakes, Rev. Kenneth, Trail, First Church, 
BG, dune 22- 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

| Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

_ Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 

charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 

do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 

N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield Hunter River, Glasgow Road 

pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 

Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 

tetown, P.E.I., Cl1A 6T2. 

_ Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 

McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 

mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

_ Little Harbour - Pictou Landing pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. H. 
Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River John, 
Pictou County, N.S., BOK INO. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
100. 

_ Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., 
Rev. William G. Johnston, Middle 
River P.O., Middle River, N.S., BOE 
2E0. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 

Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SE3. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 

William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 

view, N.B., EIB 3Z1. ; 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 


7 TRANSITION 


Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Lansdowne, The Church of the Cove- 
nant, Ont., Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 259 
Elizabeth Drive, Iroquois, Ont., KOE 
1KO. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, and Oxford 
Mills, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex J. Morrison, Box 2207, 978 
Woodland Dr., Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIP 5N9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Willard K. Pottinger, 108 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., KIS ORI. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1, (Effec- 
tive Sept. 30). 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 


continued overleaf 


Advertisement 


GOOD NEWS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


You can now find any verse, passage, person or 
theme in the Good News Bible — even if you 
remember only one word — using over 250,000 en- 
tries in the new CONCORDANCE TO THE GOOD NEWS 


mail from the 


BIBLE! Just $29.95 at any of our Bible Centres, or by 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
(416) 757-4171 


eeoeoeeeeee ee ee eee eTeFeH FeO & He 


SETTING SAIL 
TO NEW PLACES? 


The Record wants to keep up 
with you. Let us know your 
new address six weeks in 
advance of your move. 
Don’t miss the boat! 


eeoeoeeseoe eee see eeeeeeeesseeeeeeoeeeeeseseeees 


Name 


Address 


City 

Province 

Postal code 

Present Congregation 


eoeeoeoeeeeeee 


New Congregation 


Church(es) Notified 
Yes eae 


of move 
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Attach your label here. 
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Send to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own-home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1Z0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 


James A. Thomson, Box 1264,. 


Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1K0O. 

Madoc, St. Peter’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wm. I. Campbell, 97 Edward Street, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont., KOK 3E0. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 


' Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 


Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., 
Sudbury, Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Stouffville, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Woodville, Knox Church, Cannington, 
Knox Church, and South Eldon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Cal MacIn- 
nis, Box 455, Bobcaygeon, Ont., KOM 
1A0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Rod Ferguson, Elmwood Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, 111 Elmwood 
Ave. East, London, Ont. N6C 1J4. 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 383. 

Belmore-Bluevale pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Robert M. Shaw, Box 321, 
Teeswater, Ont., NOG 2S0. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1W0O. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, 
Thamesville, Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Kintyre, Knox Church, New Glasgow, 
Knox Church, Rodney, St. John’s, 
Ont., Rev. Douglas C. McQuaig, 94 
Kains St., St. Thomas, Ont., NSP 1N7. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 


pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Goatteysl 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. j 
Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E.- 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. | 
Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St.— 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. ; 
Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. | 
Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box — 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. | 
Seaforth, First Church, and Clinton, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, P.O. Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., 
NOK INO. | 
Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, and | 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., - 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn- 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 
Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len- 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 
Thedford Knox Church, and Watford, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Robinson, Box 314, Alvinston, Ont., 
NON 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Kenora, First Church, Kenora, Ont., Rev. 
F.C. Palmer, 923-11th Avenue North, 
Kenora, Ont., P9N 3K7. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George 
C. Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3K OL1. (Effective Sept. 
16). 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta ' 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev: Gor- 
den Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Karl English, 703 Heritage Dr. 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
William John Graham, 1406 Valhalla, 
11307 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, Alta., 
TSK 0H2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G.N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2C 
by Lp?) 


Once upon a time, the church 
/had to struggle. The good old days 
'when people actually went to 
| church, were over. Somebody had 
‘invented cars and T.V.s and people 
found that cars worked well on 
| Sundays and the T.V. screen could 
|transmit entertaining and 
| emotional services and music with 
| a beat. When people stopped going 
to church, ministers and treasurers 
|} got upset because expenditures 
| kept rising and receipts dropped. 
Once upon a time, the church 
found that its people thought 
_ differently and therefore had to act 
differently. In 1925 they went their 
separate ways. Each thought that 
they were doing the will of God. 
That wasn’t the end of it. Women 
and their place in the church were 
discussed; people wondered 
whether our ‘‘western’’ brand of 
religion had any place in the third 
world. Children and Communion 
were debated; the church in the 
west and the east wondered why 
every important decision had to be 
made in Toronto and the church, if 
it was really as small as it saw it 
was, wondered why it needed 3 1/2 
colleges to train its professional 
people. 

Once upon a time, the church 
ran out of money. The famous 
church offices were closed and 
sold. That money just managed to 
cover our accumulated deficits. 
The colleges put ‘‘For Sale’’ signs 
on their front doors. Missionaries 
returned home, at least the ones 
who could afford to. Some had to 
stay. They were stranded. Little 
congregations from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, open because they 
received help from the church at 


“‘Once upon a time” 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Or upon a time, there was a church. Not a big one mind you, but 
P then, it wasn’t small either. Sometimes it thought it was bigger than 
it actually was, so it bit off more than it could chew. Sometimes it thought 
_ it was small only to discover that that was just an excuse. 


large, locked their doors and threw 
the keys away. The church at large 
had become the church at small. 
Once upon a time, the church 
ran out of people. Why? Because 
people got tired of ecclesiastical 
politics, ministers were fed up with 
everything about them being so 


‘Tt went over 
and ‘‘ministered”’ 
to that person — 
giving, sharing, 
Helping ae a 


Read: 
I Corinthians 12:12, 13 
12229513713 


public. People got tired of 
platitudes — nice little sayings that 
didn’t help when life dealt them a 
knock-out blow. People got tired 
of surface sentimentalism when 
they were really crying out for a 
deep and significant sharing with 
others of their hopes and dreams, 
their doubts and their victories. 
They wanted to find people with 
whom they could walk together on 
their spiritual journey and share 
their faith, their hope and their 
love. They were tired of discussing 
the weather and arguing about 
whether it was appropriate to have 
flowers and candles on_ the 
communion table. 

Once upon a time, the church 
ran out of controversial issues that 


threatened to divide it and tear it 
apart. Why? Because people found 
something much bigger than 
arguments. They discovered the 
richness and excitement of Holy 
Writ accompanied by the Holy 
Spirit. They searched and 
discovered together and _ they 
found, sometimes to their surprise, 
that there really was a purpose to 
living. It gave them great joy. It 
wasn’t a cheerful unreal optimism; 
it was a hope grounded in Jesus 
Christ. 

Once upon a time, the church 
caught a vision. It wasn’t a dream, 
it was more real than that. It was 
the vision of a struggling, wounded 
and hurting world. In fact it was 
dying. It looked like the man who 
had been savagely attacked and 
left on the road half dead. The 
church didn’t pass by on the other 
Sides It) -Wellteesoyciammeania 
‘‘ministered’’ to, that (persona 
giving, sharing, helping; not afraid 
of spending money or time. It was 
in the light of such a vision that the 
church began to order its life. It 
found a new reason for being. It 
was exciting. There was good news 
for a floundering, wounded world. 

Once upon a time, there was no 
church. The world went on its way, 
eating and drinking and making 
merry. But life was empty and 
hollow. People only cared about 
themselves and because of that, 
were quite often crabby and 
grouchy and afraid. They had 
trouble finding a reason to live. 

Once upon a time, there was no 
church. The saints of old, sitting in 
the stands and watching the game 
of life unfold, began to weep 
quietly. And then, without war- 
ning, a sob shook the heavens. It 
was the Lord. He was sad. He had 
counted on his people and they had 
let him down. 

| 
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Tes year’s General Assembly came to the 
conclusion that a five-year association with a 
theological college should become permanent. 

The theological college is in Vancouver, a city that 
has never been the hub of Canadian Presbyterian 
activity, and therefore the whole matter could be 
taken as interesting but less than vital. Vancouver 
School of Theology was originally made up of an 
Anglican and a United Church theological school 
which came together under this new name and 
proceeded to invite other denominations under the 
umbrella. The Presbyterians have for many years 
been a part of this corner of the University of British 
Columbia’s campus because we have a student 
residence there, St. Andrew’s Hall. The dean (Dr. 
John Ross, who officially retires next month) has 
been part of the church’s witness to faculty and 
students for over 25 years now. 


Western Canada Maybe it is time to look 
at Western Canada and ask why it is bothering our 
church with the trouble of one more theological 
college. 

Back in the 1890s, the church swept across the 
Canadian west like a grass fire fanned by an east 
wind. At times it must have seemed just as 
troublesome. No sooner had the church arrived than 
it was a problem to us all. How could we provide 
ministers for our far-flung empire and how justify 
their use in small communities where the Methodists 
already had a church and a Struggle similar to our 
own? In 1925 the United Church of Canada was 
formed, partly as a result of this western problem. 

Since that time, the main strength of our church 
has been in southwestern Ontario (almost 70%) and 
the west has seemed like a hopeless drain on our 
funds. We often hear the expression ‘‘out west,’’ as if 
it were not really a place but just out from some place 
— a bother indeed! Were it not for Presbyterians in 
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Vancouver 
School of 
Theology 


by Allen J. Aicken 


Ontario and the east, there would today be no 
Presbyterian Church in western Canada. 

But things have changed. 

Our consultant on Church Growth tells us that the 
church is experiencing generally static growth in the 
Maritimes (holding its own in spite of population 
decline), declining in the centre (especially Hamilton- 
London) and growing in the west. One reason for this 
is that the Church Union its still very much a part of 
the legacy of the central region and it causes us to 
crawl in our hole and batten down the hatches. 
Because of the scorched earth effect in the west, most 
Presbyterian churches have sprung up since 1925 and 
they have no memory of that event. They therefore 
thrive without the baggage of such a negative legacy. 
We may have to start treating this region a little more 
like a part of Canada and of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It is no longer ‘‘out west’’; it’s us. 


The Importance of a School of Faith Can 
we afford a fourth school for the training of church 
workers? Of course not; and while the question is 
asked that way the answer will always be negative. 
We can’t afford the church’s administrative offices 
in Don Mills either, but we keep that plant because 
we need it. A better question might be: What need 
does such a school fill? 

The Evangelical Fellowship of Canada recently 
published a study in their journal Faith Alive. It 
revealed that the evangelical churches have no lack 
either of ministers or of capable lay leadership: the 
reason is a host of seminaries and Bible schools 
which exist across the country but are concentrated in 
western Canada. Because these schools exist in the 
region, recruitment for ministry is made easier. For 
those who do not aspire to ministry, or for those who 
begin in ministry and are deflected, there is always an 
important role in lay leadership. 

This principle that the Evangelical Fellowship has 


(re)discovered, seems to be translating into 
Presbyterian: it is important to have theological 
education near at hand to church leadership needs. 
Presbyterian enrolment at VST is climbing. The west 
has always experienced difficulty in recruiting 
ministerial candidates when they must travel so far 
for seminary training. It often suffers from a “‘brain 
drain’? at a later stage, when particularly gifted 

Need . . . . 
ministers leave the region to fulfil their potential. The 
availability of regional training is pretty much the 
key to the welfare of the church in Prairie and Pacific 
Canada. 

Theological education is rarely seen firsthand by 
the person in the pew, but it has its effect. In my own 
case — one who was raised in the west and serves 
there now — it was as hard for me to journey to 
another region of this vast land as it would be for an 
Ontario resident to go to Britain for study. I, and 
three of my contemporaries, made that journey but 
we were part of a group of pre-theologues that 
numbered a dozen. The other nine never made the 
trip. I hope the generation to come will not face such 
attrition. 

VST holds out reasonable promise that it will 
strengthen the church by providing more ordinands 
committed to ministry in a western context and by 
strengthening that pool of Presbyterian leadership 
from which elders and other congregational 
leadership emerges. If it delivers on such promise it 
will fulfil a very pressing need in this region. 


The Faculty Although this college is 
ecumenical, the Presbyterians get more than a fair 
share of representation. All those people who teach 
the crucial disciplines of Biblical Theology (Old 
Testament and New Testament) are Presbyterian in 
their training and orientation. The Principal, Dr. 
Arthur van Seters, is one of our Canadian 
Presbyterian ministers. He has gained his doctorate 


in Old Testament studies, has spent some years 
preparing people in the professional and vocational 
aspects of ministry, and has served in our pulpits for 
several years. He is known as a creative thinker, a 
fact which is recognized beyond our own 
denomination. We have more to gain than to lose. 


Permanent Partnership The ‘‘association’’ 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada with VST 
may one day strengthen into a ‘“‘permanent part- 
nership,’’ but there are many hurdles to be faced 
between now and that day. Presbyterians have a 
stake in their property, St. Andrew’s Hall. Long 
years of fear of the United Church of Canada will 
make ecumenical trusting very difficult. There will be 
fears in central Canada that another college will be 
an expense when ‘‘those westerners can come here.”’ 
Proponents of avowedly evangelical theology will be 
wanting institutions such as Regent College (also on 
UBC’s campus) and Ontario Theological Seminary 
(Toronto) to have the official stamp of Presbyterian 
approval, rather than VST.’ 

In spite of these hurdles, the question of ‘‘per- 
manent partnership’’ will remain a crucial question 
for our being in western Canada. It will have to do 
with whether The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
of the west or merely in the west. q 


The Rev. Allen J. Aicken is the minister at 
Knox Church, Calgary, Alberta. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


The Emperor has no leisure suit 


[vee what our many correspondents who wrote defending television 
evangelists think of Rex Humbard and his latest fund raising scam. For 
those of you who may have missed the media stories and the publicized 
protests of Better Business Bureaux, Mr. Humbard’s organization mailed 
little plastic packets of ‘‘holy’’ oil or ‘‘healing’’ oil (similar to the packets 
of ketchup and vinegar distributed at take-out food franchises) in order 
that the recipient might mark his or her largest bill or cheque with a greasy 
cross, return it to you-know-who and receive manifold blessing. The oil in 
the packets was tested and proved to be ordinary cooking oil — not sur- 
prising perhaps, but another indication of shrewd cost-effective planning. 
The second appeal involved the mailing of two worthless Mexican coins 
(well, coins worth a fraction of a cent). The smaller of the two was to be 
returned, wrapped in....yes, your largest bill or cheque. 


Jimmy Swaggart offers in- 
terested congregations television 
dish antennae, at special prices, in 
order that they may pick up the 
satellite TV signal of the ‘‘world’s 
greatest evangelist’s’’ weekly 
broadcast and bring him ‘‘right in- 
to your church!’’ Oral Roberts 
talks to a 900 foot tall vision of 
Jesus and is informed that the 
Lord wants, as top priority, to see 
the completion of the hospital be- 
ing built on Roberts’ Tulsa com- 
plex, and that people who care 
about what the Lord wants should 
keep those letters (with enclosed 
gifts, of course) coming. Ernest 
Angley offers his personally an- 
notated Bible with comments 
drawn from his vast reserves of 
scholarship, but only to those who 
can come up with thirty American 
dollars. At a rally held at the 
Washington Convention Centre 
and attended by the President of 
the United States, Jerry Falwell an- 
nounces to the faithful that 
““America’s government is the best 
government the world has ever 
seen or ever will see.’’ (Italics 
mine) 

Of course, most of our cor- 
respondents wrote in defence of 
David Mainse and /00 Huntley 
Street, and in response to another 
letter attacking the programme’s 
theology and The Record for car- 
rying an advertisement for the 
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Visions! 
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Patriotism! 


organization. It is only fair to ad 
mit that 100 Huntley Street, and 
the U.S. based 700 Club represent 
television evangelism of a different 
order than all of the aforemention- 
ed circuit-riders of the airwaves. 
Among other things, the produc- 
tion values of the latter two are 
considerably more _ professional, 
and their appeals for support are 
somewhat more muted, with much 
less of the obnoxious ‘‘Order 
NOW!’’ commercial about them. 

It was interesting that no one 
wrote using the Billy Graham 
organization as an example — 
either good or bad. Graham finds 
himself in the position of a 
dignified elder statesman, no 
longer a ‘‘hot-gospeller,’’ but a 
man who has grown in his ministry 
through adversity. Having ‘‘put 
his trust in princes,’’ enjoying the 
confidence of Presidents — and 
who wouldn’t be tempted by such 


associations? — he was physically | 
ill after hearing the transcripts of 
the Watergate tapes and what they 
revealed about his good friend 
Richard: Nixon. He has lost old 


friends by choosing to work, 
wherever possible, in an 
ecumenical context — with 


Anglicans, Presbyterians and even 
(gasp!) Roman Catholics. He has 
come to believe and to proclaim 
that certain social situations can- 
not be tidily divorced from the 
communication of the Gospel. 
Yet, at the same time, he has re- 
mained consistent to _ his 
understanding of the Gospel; 
though there are many that would 
mistrust both the techniques of the 
medium and the ‘‘overly- 
simplified’’ message. Few there are 
now, though some have tried, who 
would attempt to discredit the in- 
tegrity of the man, or the financial 
integrity and openness of his 
organization. 

The ‘‘mainline,’’ ‘‘old-line,”’ 
“‘respectable,’’ ‘‘fuddy-duddy’’ 
churches (choose one — and I’m 
sure you will) tend to regard the 
whole phenomenon of television 
evangelism either with jealousy, 
concealed behind the rubric of an 
appeal to good taste, or with a 
patronizing ‘‘Mother Church 
knows best’’ attitude that provides 
for an _ ever-suffering patience 
while we wait for our children to 
outgrow this “‘stage.’’ 

The jealousy, however based, is 
ill-founded. A two-year study, 
completed last spring by resear- 
chers at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Annenberg School of 
Communications and involving the 
prestigious Gallup Organization, 
has found that the television 
evangelists — the ‘‘electronic 
church’? — has NOT won great 
numbers away from the traditional 
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Positive responses 

Thank you for using my article, 
‘“‘Mr. Employer, I’ll tell you why 
you didn’t hire me.’’ By doing so, I 
believe, many families have been 
helped. 

My article has been photocopied 
by ACLD (Association for 
Children with Learning 
Disabilities) groups to hand out in 
meetings, to place in resource files, 
etc., in the Ottawa and London 
areas, and also used elsewhere. 

I thought you might like to 
know of the positive responses that 
one article can bring. The JED 
(Joint Education Development) 
folk also accepted another article 
of mine on the Learning Disabled 
for one of their teachers’ manuals. 

Lucie Milne, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Not ‘‘Head Office’’ 

May I, through you, express 
appreciation for the graphic and 
colourful postcards provided to 
the Commissioners of the last 
General Assembly depicting the 
Assembly church, the emblem of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and our church offices. It 
was a gracious gesture which I do 
not wish to depreciate in any way. 

However, I must protest the use 
of the term ‘‘Head Office’’ with 
respect to 50 Wynford Drive. I do 
not imply censure of those 
preparing the card who are 


Watson’s Worip 
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perhaps still becoming familiar 
with the nature of the Presbyterian 
Church. However it would be 
unfortunate if those receiving the 
cards should get the impression 
that this is an appropriate way to 
speak of our National Offices. 

Our Presbyterian faith and 
theology confesses as central to its 
doctrine our confidence in and 
commitment to the ‘‘one King and 
head of the Church, Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’ While we trust and 
pray that he is active at SO 
Wynford Drive we do not presume 
that he makes tthis_ his 
headquarters. 

While I have the greatest respect 
for those who serve the church 
through our National Offices and 
while other churches with a dif- 
ferent polity may refer to theirs as 
a ‘‘Head Office,’’ let us please 
agree that such a designation is 
inappropriate for our Presbyterian 
Church Offices. 

(Rev.) Albert E. Bailey, 
Simcoe, Ont. 


We are grateful too! 

For many years I have read the 
copies of The Presbyterian Record 
which have come to the Library of 
Queen’s Theological College. I am 
grateful to all who produce this ex- 
cellent journal. Its quality has 
never been higher than now. Since 
retirement my access to the 
Theological Library is somewhat 


f 


1 


limited, so I request you to please 


enrol me as a subscriber. | 


(Rev.) W.F. Banister, 
Emeritus Professor, 
Practical Theology, 

Queen’s Theological College, 
Kingston, Ont. 


‘“Our fair share’’ 


As_ a Presbyterian, I, too, am 
concerned with the financial 
position of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Being a Presbyterian, I should 
be willing to contribute to my ‘‘fair 
share’’ of the financial needs in 
order to maintain our church in 
Canada. 

To arrive at a ‘‘fair share,’’ may 
I suggest a remedy to the problem? 

It has been established that 
$6,400,000.00 is required from the 
congregations, in 1984. 

The latest figures are as reported 
at December 31, 1982, A. & P. 
page 710, 1983, indicates that there 
are 109,396 households and 
163,474 communicant members. 
Adding these two figures together, 
the total is 272,870, and dividing 
this number by two, should 
represent 136,435 Units. 

$6,400,000.00 divided into 
136,435 Units, should give a figure 
of $46.91 a Unit. 

Where does a_ congregation, 
presbytery or synod stand in 
relation if this were an assessment? 

If a congregation accepted this 


Noel Watsot 


an assessment, the Comptroller 
should have no need to show a 
deficit at the end of the year. 

Transmitting this monthly, the 
problem of ‘‘Cash Flow’’ should 
be taken care of, and high interest 
rates would be nil. 

I am confident that this solution 
would work if given a chance, and 
‘other assessments should give the 
‘required finances to carry out 
further work that is so vital! 
$46.91 = $6,400, 166.00 
$48.00 = $6,548,880.00 
$49.00 = $6,685,315.00 
$50.00 = $6,821,750.00 

Harold J. Lamb, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Letter, foot or donkey 

| I have read and re-read the 
' Letter To The Editor from the 
Moderator entitled ‘‘Money and 
| the Need for Forgiveness’’ in the 
May issue of The Record. 

' I cannot determine from the 
letter if the Moderator is rebuking 
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COLLEGE CHECKLIS 


us for insufficient contributions or 
whether he is begging our 
forgiveness for having travelled so 
extensively at our expense when he 
had agreed not to. 

The letter resembled the 
lamentations of some TV 
evangelists who continually cry for 
money. I would have been more 
impressed if the letter had, just 
briefly, asked our forgiveness for 
having incurred unauthorized 
travel expenses but then had 
reported to us the results and 
achievements that he had achieved, 
if any. 

I commend you for having 
brought this practice to our at- 
tention, as also ‘‘Deficits — 1984’’ 
in the March issue. If our 
bureaucrats, whether they be 
politicians, ministers, or business 
executives, would communicate 
with each other by letter or on foot 
or by donkey as St. Paul did, I 
think that they would achieve 
much more than they do. Their 
plans would be made with great 


deliberation. I hope our 
Moderator got a nice tan in the 
Caribbean and Africa in January 
and February. 

(Dr.) George A. Coombes, 


Vankleek Hill, Ont... | 


Ed. note: Dr. MacDonald’s trips 
to the Caribbean and to Egypt 
were paid for by the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
(Dr. MacDonald served on their 
executive for some years.) The 
trips taken within Canada are at 
least partially paid for by the 
churches requesting a visit from 
the Moderator. 

Your point about travelling vs. 
other forms of communication is 
well taken and is, of increasing 
necessity, under ‘deliberation. ”’ 


Help from Oxford 
(University avd Ontario) 

As a regular reader, I read with 
interest the correspondence on 
“Would the end of humanity mean 
the death of God?’’ Perhaps this 
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WITHOUT IT. 


a beautiful collection of 
anthems and hymns. 


4 
If you would like to add this splendid 
recording to your music library, please 
send your cheque or money order for $12.00, 
payable to: 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW AND ST. PAUL 
in care of Miss Lesley M.M. Forrester 
3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 
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Church architecture: a credo 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Murray Ross 


Christianity the ‘bottom line’ is not a matter of finances but of 
faith. In building churches, the bottom line, ultimately, is not cost 


but value. Today, as so often in the past, the church focuses on budgets, 


deficits, and costs. 


Many church building committees ask me ‘‘How many dollars a square 
foot does your church cost?’’: or ‘How many square feet of church can 
you build for us for this amount of money?”’ 
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My question to them is ‘‘How 
many dollars per square foot is 
your Christianity worth and how 
much is it worth to those who 
come after you to worship here?’’ 

A few years ago, we designed a 
small country church’ to replace 
one that had burned down. There 
were not many people in that rural 
community, but they were 
determined to rebuild their church. 
Not only to rebuild it but to do it 
with quality. Whenever decisions 
were made, the foremost criteria 
was, in the words of one com- 
mittee member, ‘‘Let us do it right. 
I don’t want my grandchildren to 
be embarrassed by my decisions.”’ 
In our socially mobile society few 
people give that much thought to 
the future. 

When people want to know how 
many square feet of church they 
can build for fixed dollar value it 
sounds like they are buying 
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warehouse space; not a building 
with a transcendent quality that 
will remind them of the mystery 
and power of God. God may be 
found in a subdivision house with 
a fibreglass steeple and plaster box 
rooms complete with  pre- 
programmed, electronically-stim- 
ulated emotional responses. But 
that is an architectural parody of a 
church, and a pale expression of 
the faith that men and women have 
lived and died for over the cen- 
turies. 

The architect always has a 
responsibility to the budget, but 
there is a responsibility that goes 
beyond the budget, a responsibility 
to the people of today and the 
people of tomorrow who will come 
to worship. Five years from now, 
fifteen years from now, and fifty 
years from now, people will ap- 
proach this building asking, ‘‘Is 
this a church?’’ People will not 


come and ask ‘‘Was this building | 
built within budget?’’ or say} 
“‘They did the best they could 
under their budget.’’ They will 
come, and if the building feels’ 
right they will say ‘‘This is a | 
church.’”’ If the building doesn’t 
have that transcendent quality, 
they might stay if the preaching 
and the people have a transcendent 
quality, or they might just con- 
tinue their search elsewhere. 

When I was a missionary ar- 
chitect in Nigeria, and people came | 
saying they wanted to build a 
church for 1,000 people in their 
village of five hundred, I would 
design buildings with economy 
uppermost. They were adequate 
but not very special. When the 
leper colony that I lived in ap- 
proached me with the need for a 
new chapel, I designed what I felt a | 
church in the tropics should be, 
even though it was a bit more 
complex than the low-cost village | 
churches. The staff and the 
patients built it themselves and 
when it was done it had that 
special transcendent quality of a 
space where a community gathers 
to worship God. In addition to 
confessing that I have designed 
some rather ordinary church 
buildings, as well as some ex- 
traordinary ones, I think there is a 
clear message here for all of us. If 
our primary focus is a financial 
bottom line, we will design and 
build low-budget buildings; but if 
our focus is on an expression of 
our faith, then we will design and 
build buildings with the tran- 
scendent qualities that will lead 
people to call them churches. gO 


Murray Ross is Chairman of General 
Assembly’s Committee on Church Archi- 
tecture. 


From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


churches, of whatever theological 
stripe. Although the results of such 
studies are not graven in stone, 
they are the best, most trustworthy 
' guides that we have, and they in- 
form all who are interested that the 
-audiences for TV ministries have 
been stable, in the United States, at 
about 13.3 million or 6.2% of the 
total TV audience. We can safely 
assume that the percentage is no 
_ higher here, and indeed, given the 
Canadian temperament, probably 
it is lower. Moreover, the effect of 
TV evangelism on churchgoing is 
negligible. ‘‘The programmes ap- 
peal to an older, traditional au- 
_dience, and watching these pro- 
| grammes appears to be a confirma- 
tion of their religious beliefs, not a 
_ substitute for them.’’ Falling at- 
' tendance cannot be chalked up to 
/ competition from the smiling faces 
on the tube. For good or ill, they 
_ reassure some; rustle none. 

The ‘‘Mother Church knows 
best’’ attitude has a little to com- 
mend it. Mother Church knows 
that it will be one of her foot- 
soldiers — not some smiling TV 
celebrity, hair welded in place, 
shoes and belt colour co-ordinated 
— but some just-awakened or- 
dinary minister or priest, complete 
with head-cold and a car needing a 
new transmission, who at 4:00 
a.m., not sure of what at all, if 
anything, can be said, threads the 
silent streets of some town to ar- 
rive at a house where a telephone 
has just rung with news of an acci- 
dent — a bad accident — there to 
provide what hope and comfort he 
or she can. 

It does-not have much to com- 
mend it when I talk, as I have fre- 
quently, to a distraught or troubl- 
ed soul, reacting to some criticism 
of TV ministries in the pages of the 
magazine you now hold in your 
hand, and find out that in many 
years as a faithful churchgoer he or 
she has not once been equipped to 
talk about the faith to a person 
struggling with belief, and that the 
TV people have given him or her 


the courage and the help to do just 
that.....with results. 

We may bemoan, and with good 
cause, the triteness of the Gospel 
according to TV evangelists — 
awash in, and watered down with, 
that most unreliable indicator of 
truth, unalloyed emotion. We may 
recoil in disgust from a presenta- 
tion of God’s revelation that ig- 
nores all that is hard and painful 
— that tries to tie up every in- 
justice and cruelty in a happy en- 
ding here on earth. We may fierce- 
ly resent, and we should, a por- 
trayal of Christianity that places 


‘“‘many more ... 
are in need of 
that steady 
supportive counsel 


in the Christian faith 
which lasts 
so much longer 
than a push.”’ 


the primary emphasis on our will 
to faith and not on God’s 
faithfulness toward us — that 
transforms God into a ‘resource 
person’ who will fill our every re- 
quest, in our terms, if we but keep 
a positive attitude and smile 
reassuringly. 

But we must face the fact that 
people need more than jigsaw puz- 
zle sermons wherein a text is taken 
apart piece-by-piece, (usually not 
as well as the commentator whose 
work is being ‘borrowed’) and put 
back together again in time for a 
moral and the twelve o’clock 
deadline. Preaching is not Bible 
study. We must face the fact that 
people need some indication that 
their minister lives in the same 
world that they do, that nothing is 
more important than their collec- 
tive effort to read the signs of 
God’s ongoing revelation in the 
fabric of our lives. 

In the words of Norman Hart, 
Editor of Reform, the publication 
of the United Reformed Church in 
England, ‘‘If many are indeed ‘in 
need of a push that the churches 
have not provided,’ many more in 


and on the fringes of our churches 
are in need of that steady suppor- 
tive counsel in the Christian faith 
which lasts so much longer than a 


push. 
‘“A rally or a mission (or a TV 
programme — Ed.) draws atten- 


tion to the moment of decision, to 
the commitment for life. There are 
many who are finding their middle 
years as Christians just as difficult 
as they find the middle years of liv- 
ing, of marriage, of a career. There 
is a need, please, for more 
counsellors — counsellors on how 
to carry on in Christ — to come to 
the front of the church.”’ 

And finally, though the 
emperors of evangelism on the air- 
waves may be less equipped with 
the armour of Christ than they 
think, or we would prefer, let us 
not hold them in contempt because 
they entertain. Only recently has it 
become, apparently, a betrayal of 
the seriousness of the message with 
which we are entrusted to entertain 
while proclaiming it. Communica- 
tion and entertainment are not 
mutually exclusive. Solemnity is, 
indeed, the enemy of seriousness. 

To a church that is recovering 
from the technological shock of 
adjusting to ballpoint pens, the 
thought of using the electronic 
media may seem just too much. 
Why the cost alone! And would it 
be tastefully Presbyterian? 

As a boy I remember watching 
what I consider to this day to be 
one of the finest Christian televi- 
sion programmes. It was a fifteen 
minute show from WCNY in 
Watertown, New York, which I 
watched on our 19 inch black and 
white RCA. Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen was the host and sole per- 
former. With nothing more than 
his. ecclesiastical vestments, a 
blackboard and a pair of the most 
piercing eyes ever to stare out from 
the tube, he held me enthralled. 
Others too, of many persuasions. | 
don’t believe that informed, in- 
telligent presentations of the 
Gospel, fired by conviction ham- 
mered out under the harsh realities 
of life, would be any less appealing 
today. 


oO 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


ack to our ‘what if’ department... 

What if Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
showed up in our time and wanted to become 
ministers of our church? Imagine the following 
scenario: 

When the application arrived, the Convener of 
the Reception Committee was determined to be 
utterly fair. “I know that this is an unusual ap- 
plication. Ministers are usually received one at a 
time. But why should they not come in pairs? It 
would seem that they are both academically well- 
qualified. Jekyll already has his doctorate and 
Hyde seems to think he will receive a D.D. soon. 
(Jekyll mumbled something about Hyde sending a 
threatening letter to his ‘‘Alma Mater’’.) All 
things considered, I think we should receive them. 
Besides, there is no problem in meeting their one 
condition — that they be appointed to a two-point 
charge.’”’ 

Surprisingly, Jekyll and Hyde were initially 
quite successful in their two-point charge. As a 
leading elder in one of the congregations put it: 

“Their personalities really complement each 
other. Dr. Jekyll is a reserved and quiet man, the 
very soul of diplomacy. Soft-spoken and kindly, 
he has the right word for every occasion. And he is 
the most scholarly preacher we have ever had. 

“‘Now I will admit that if we had to put up with 
all this kindliness and scholarship all the time, 
things would get pretty dull. But just when we are 
in danger of that, Mr. Hyde shows up. He is 
neither diplomatic nor scholarly. He is very abrupt 
and in personal relations is downright rude. But 
what a marvelous preacher! He puts on a 
tremendous show. He gets red in the face and 
shouts and yells and waves his arms around — just 
like the preachers on television! 

“We all find this very exciting. What he lacks in 
scholarship he makes up in enthusiasm. He 
doesn’t pull his punches either. He makes it pretty 
clear where he thinks we are all heading. 

‘Yes, it has worked out wonderfully having two 
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such very different ministers in our two-point 
charge. When we get weary of the one we have the 
other. Besides, there is always added excitement 
on Sunday morning, because we never know until 
the last minute which one is going to turn up!”’ 

Unfortunately, things did not work out too well 
for Jekyll and Hyde. I suppose their situation was 
too idyllic to last. They got into a terrible fight 
with the Presbytery and the Board of Mission by 
demanding two housing allowances. 

The Committee investigating the matter had 
asked them both to appear, but only Dr. Jekyll 
showed up. He was very apologetic about the 
request. He acknowledged that as they were 
sharing a manse each was properly provided for 
and he was quite content to let the matter rest 
there. He intimated that Mr. Hyde was the one 
who was insistent on the extra allowance and 
promised to do his best to have him withdraw the 
request. 

Since no communication came from Jekyll or 
Hyde following this meeting, the Committee 
resolved to call at the manse. Hyde was home 
alone. Things did not go as smoothly as at the 
meeting with Jekyll. Hyde was adamant. He 
became very agitated. Imprecations and threats. 
were followed in quick order by an attempt to 
throttle the Convener of the Committee. At this 
precise moment the Committee unanimously 
approved the double housing allowance, but on 
appeal they claimed they had done so under 
duress. After several years of study and various 
abortive attempts to seek a peaceful solution, 
Hyde was finally given his walking papers. Un- 
JSortunately Dr. Jekyll felt he had to follow along. 

And what became of them? Last I heard, they 
had gone into religious television and were making 
a bundle. Hyde does all the preaching and Jekyll 
looks after the cash. Jekyll is happy out of the 
public eye and Hyde is thriving. It seems preachers 
all over the country are beginning to imitate his 


style. 
O 
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copies of EVANGELISM: FACE TO FACE 


7 
4 EiGuT\> 


‘| HAVE FAITH and I want to share it. But I 
just can't see myself acting like an ‘‘evangelist”’ 
and I wouldn't even want to ‘‘witness’’ the way 
so many groups and programmes say we 


should.”’ 


I have heard such thoughts from the lips of hundreds of 
Canadian chutch women and men — and I think I’ve said 
them to myself a thousand times. My training and ex- 
perience (after seminary) gave me an intimate acquain- 
tance with many evangelistic programmes. But I, like so 
many other quiet Christians, have never felt comfortable 
with them. So many seem to pre-package the faith in a way 
I have never experienced it. In the process I felt 
manipulated, and manipulating. 

But I have come to learn that there are many more 
natural, open and flexible ways to share my faith. They 


EVANGELISM: FACE TO FACE is an 
important resource for congregations 
and presbyteries who are serious about 
finding out how they can begin a 
workable and effective ministry of rela- 
tional evangelism. 

After six 2 1/2 hour sessions (six even- 
ings, three Saturdays or Sundays, or an 
entire weekend) pafticipants are 
prepared to recommend specific in- 
itiatives for their congregation’s 
outreach strategy. 


Please send me 
$16.00 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY / PROV 
CODE 


Send order form to: Committee on Church Growth 


50 Wynford Drive Don Mills, Ontario 


M3C 1J7 


Growing Views 


allow me to show my Lord’s love to others with great effec- 
tiveness and authenticity. They have made me comfortable 
with evangelism, both as a word and as a way of life. They 
allow flexibility, individuality, creativity and honesty. 


Our EVANGELISM: FACE TO FACE workshop will ex- 
pose you and your congregation to the many ways authen- 
tic evangelism is happening in our Canadian Presbyterian 
congregations (and in the wider Church.) It will introduce 
you to a vafiety of people who practice evangelism. And, 
most important, you will be led to think through this 
ministry for yourself. You will be helped to make choices 
most suitable to yourself and your congregation. After ten 
years of teaching, consulting and researching, I have been 
overjoyed to discover that the principles found in our 
workshop ‘‘work’’ for myself, my congregation and others 
like us: shy, quite Presbyterian Christians. So I commend 
it to you. 


The complete kit EVANGELISM: 
FACE TO FACE by Dr. Dennis 
Oliver, includes six sessions of 


workshops with leadet’s instruc- 
tions, audiotapes, bible studies; 
everything needed to conduct and 
patticipate in this valuable study. 
Hospitality 


Sections include: 
Evangelism, Story-telling, Study 
Evangelism, Service Evangelism, 
Visitation and Literature. The kit ts 
attractively bound in a three-ring 
spiral binder, and is available from 
the Committee on Church Growth 
to Double in the Eighties for 
$16.00. 


Postage paid on all pre-paid orders. 


Advertisement 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The Pope 1n Canada 


We 


may wish to ponder two sets of figures dancing before our 
eyes in the month of September. One is the 95 million dollar 


cost of running the federal election, the second is the 30 million dollar 
figure which is the federal government’s contribution, on behalf of all 
Canadians, to the visit of Pope John Paul. 


The first price tag can be ac- 
cepted as the cost that is necessary 
to keep a democracy alive in 1984 
and will have to be judged accor- 
dingly. Living in a country where 
you are free to elect your rulers is 
vastly superior to the lack of 
choice in parts of the globe where 
there are dictatorships of right or 
left political orientation, or in 
communist societies where per- 
vasive bureaucracies stifle freedom 
and enterprise and reserve the right 
to select their leadership. 

The second figure, the 30 million 
dollars being spent for the Pope’s 
visit, has stirred a response from 
some quarters contending that 
Canadians are being burdened 
with too heavy a price for the visit 
of a religious leader. The Reverend 
Brian Stiller, executive director of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of 
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Canada says: ‘‘I object to the gran- 
ting of government funds to any 
religious leader to promote his 
religion, be he from Rome, Lon- 
don or Iran; be he Billy Graham or 
the Pope.’’ Included in the 30 
million dollar cost is the 18 million 
to pay for the Pope’s personal 
security and the facilities for the 
press, allocated on the grounds 
that the Pontiff is also the head of 
the Holy See, the Vatican State, 
and as such must have the same 
privileges that would be accorded 
any head of state. Stiller calls that 
defence ‘‘a moot point.’’ The 
Evangelical Fellowship includes 
such denominations as the 
Pentecostal, Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, the Salvation Ar- 
my and some Baptist groupings 
but no ‘mainline’ churches such as 
the, “Anglican, “United: or 


\ 
( 
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Presbyterian. 

To give Brian Stiller his due, he | 
is not totally negative about the} 
Pope. He applauds John Paul for } 
his concern for the poor, his com- 
passion for the suffering, his stand } 
for the rights of the dispossessed | 
and his call for world peace and | 
support for the sanctity of life. But | 
there are some who take a harder | 
line. The Rev. Max Solbrekken of |} 
Edmonton’s fundamentalist Faith | 
Cathedral says that rather than br- | 
inging a message of universal | 
goodwill, the Pope is out to pro- | 
pagate the Catholic faith. ‘‘It’s a] 
re-enactment of the crusades of the 
Middle Ages. Instead of using 
spears and swords, it’s now TV | 
and public relations.’’ That opi- 
nion can be safely judged as a fr- | 
inge view. The majority feeling 
among Canadians toward the 
Pope’s visit is well represented by 
Presbyterian moderator Alex 
Calder who says the old animosity 
toward Rome does not exist among 
Presbyterians. He is certain that 
the Pope will get a good reception 
from the average Canadian and 
adds ‘‘We wish him well.”’ 

Calder and others acknowledge 
that substantial doctrinal dif- 
ferences remain between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the 
various branches of Protestantism 
but should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of a _wholehearted 
welcome for the Pope. After all, 
Christianity is a force of light on 
this planet. If it is to survive in a 
world given over to many pursuits 
of darkness, it needs men like Pope 
John Paul who can become sym- 
bols of Christianity’s basic 
message of love and peace. May 
his pilgrimage to Canada be a 
journey filled with joy for the 
millions who will greet him and for 
the man himself. It will be well 
worth it. 0 


Letters 
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jingle from the University of Ox- 


ford may help. 


An ontology student said ‘‘God, 
I find it exceedingly odd 

That this great chestnut tree 
Simply ceases to be 

When there’s no-one around 

in the quad.’”’ 


‘Tt really is not at all odd. 
I’m always around in the quad, 
So that great chestnut tree 
Never ceases to be 
In the mind of yours faithfully, 
God.”’ 
D. Spencer-Lee, 


Rector, 
Anglican Parish of Oxford, Ont. 


Need we search for resources? 


I recently called The 


| Presbyterian Church in Canada 


(Wynford Drive) number to order 


copies of the Living Faith docu- 


ment (great thanks to all who made 


_ it possible!). After uncertainty, the 


receptionist put me onto the 


Secretary of the Administrative 
Council, and this small item sud- 
| denly impinged upon his heavy 


responsibilities for the Acts and 


| Proceedings of Assembly. His pa- 


tient and kind dealing with the 
matter was much appreciated, as 
was the polite help from the recep- 
tionist. But it highlighted a serious 
problem of communications bet- 
ween church members and Wyn- 
ford Drive, and within Wynford 
Drive. 

Within, how can one easily find 
out which pamphlet, brochure, 
book or whatever, is available and 
easily shipped from Wynford 
Drive? (The Growth Committee’s 
new ‘‘Face to Face Evangelism’’ 
brochure is admirable, but only 
emphasizes the problem: at least 
three different sources must be 
contacted to get the material.) 

On the larger matter, the at- 
tempts of the Growth Committee 
and the Communication Services 
Committee to secure a ‘‘Watts 
Line’’ (toll-free facility by phone 
with all parts of Canada) has met 


with unwillingness on the part of 
several Boards. The technical pro- 
blems are easily overcome; so is the 
financial sharing. And present dif- 
ficulties with queries and slow mail 
delivery would be greatly limited. 
Growth and Communications 
alone are, and should be, under 
great pressure to provide swift and 
accurate assistance to members 
and congregations. One can easily 
imagine the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life and the Board of World 
Mission full of good information, 
advice and enthusiastic support for 
the constituencies they exist to 
serve. Perhaps the Board of 
Ministry, the W.M.S., and still 
others are likewise stymied now by 
poor communications. 

The technical know-how and 
financial means are easily 
available, and a new _ respon- 
siveness to the church would be 
possible if we face this serious pro- 
blem of faulty communications. 
Without in any way wishing to ig- 
nore the human problems involved 
in such a re-thinking and re- 
organization of our General 
Assembly, Board and Committee 
resources, and with very great ap- 
preciation of the heavy burdens 
already placed on these Wynford 
Drive servants of the church, I 
hope this advocacy of a new net- 
work of communications will be 
taken seriously. Information is 


power, communications make it | 


effective. Let us not, regretfully, 
prejudge who will gain the power 
but rather find out, and soon, how 
so much essential information and 
co-ordination can be made more 
effective. 
(Rev.) John N. Buchanan, 
Woodbridge, Ont. 
P.S. With apologies to one Board, 
whose sign at the General 
Assembly said ‘‘People are the 
Church’s. greatest ‘earthly 
resource!’?’ The Church is only 
people under the Holy Spirit, and 
the Spirit is our greatest earthly 
resource. Let’s move from the age 
of Past History to the Age of the 
Spirit — to which Christians were 
called in the first generation — or 
be passed by. 
p y Oo 


‘““ERIENDSHIP: SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘“‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and __ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 


officers write and we'll send you...a 
“‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 


CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 

LTE 22. 
416-639-0806. 


LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of $1,200 for persons ac- 
tively involved in church music. 
The deadline for applications is 
February 1, 1985. Application 
forms available from Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 120 Lisgar 
Street, Ottawa, K2P 0C2. 


MUSIC AT 
ST, ANDREW’S 


Four Evening Concerts 
with Organ 
featuring Guest Artists: 

Oct 9/84 Gilliam Weir, organist 
Dec 8/84 A Baroque Christmas 
with John Keane, tenor and the 

Choir of St. Andrew’s Church 

Jan 26/85 The Toronto Chamber 
Winds 

Mar 16/85 The Tudor Singers of 
Montreal 


Tickets Now Available: 
Series ($20 & $30) 
Single ($7 - $9) 
Spectal rates for 
students and seniors. 


For information write or phone: 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
75 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Ms] 1W9 
(416) 593-5600. 
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COMMUNITY CHURCH 
IN THE 


YUKON WILDERNESS 


by Joan Posno 


Foie north-east from Whitehorse in Trans- 
North’s little 10-seater Cessna, travellers can’t 
fail to be impressed by the utter isolation of the min- 
ing town of Faro, 200 kilometers from the city. There 
are highways down there — the Klondike Highway 
stretching NNW to Dawson City and the Campbell 
Highway running east from Carmacks to Faro and 
south to Watson Lake — but on a direct flight to 
Faro only the copper-coloured tops of mountains 
and a few lakes can be seen. 

Typical of many mining towns across Canada’s 
Northland, the Faro community has grown to serve 
the needs of the workers at the Cyprus Anvil Mine, 
the Yukon’s biggest lead-zinc mine, which indirectly 
affects about 50% of the Territory’s economy. In 
1969 there were only two bunkhouses and a kitchen 
for the use of the miners — no hotel, radio or TV, 
and only one telephone! Within months of the open- 
ing of the Mine, Faro was ravaged by a fire that also 
scorched the surrounding hillsides and reduced the 
landscape to a ‘‘land of little sticks.’’ Disappointed 
but determined people worked day and night to 
rebuild the fledgling town, and by December, 1969, 
Faro stood again. 

In twelve years, the population burgeoned to about 
2,000. Men from all over Canada flocked to Faro in 
search of jobs, soon followed by wives and children. 
The miners’ families lived in comfortable homes 
rented from the Company, and had the benefit of a 
school, clinic, stores and many other advantages. 

Even people who do not attend agree that a town 
needs a church. The problem is to provide a centre of 
worship to meet the needs of people from many dif- 
ferent denominations, or with no church background 
at all. As it happened, in Faro the solution was 
already on the way! 

In the late 60’s, Father Pierre Rigaud, an Oblate 
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missionary, arrived in this remote area of the Yukon 
and discovered that there were plans for a town to be 
built in the midst of the dense bush and dirt roads. 
He was told that property had been reserved for a 
church and that an abandoned schoolhouse 350 miles 
away could be used for services. In March, 1969, the 
Yukon Commissioner signed a document approving 
the construction of an ecumenical church in Faro. 
That summer Father Rigaud dismantled the pint- 
sized Keno school, transported it to Faro and 
reassembled it, ready for the first service in 
September, 1969. His first act was to invite ministers 
of other denominations to use the church and share 
in its maintenance. 

The church was named ‘‘The Church of the 
Apostles,’? and when it opened it was Canada’s 
largest ecumenical church in terms of ‘co-operating 
denominations: Anglican, United, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic. It was managed by a 
Board consisting of two clergy and ten laymen, with 
a joint treasurer. The two congregations, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, have their own services and 
programmes. Father Rigaud lived at the back of the 
church; the Catholic Sisters of Charity lived in a 
trailer provided by their Church, and the Protestant 
minister and his family also lived in a trailer, provid- 
ed by the Anglican Church. 

Sister Frances Yates, who came to Faro in 1971 to 
teach in the Del Van Gorder School and who served 
the Catholic congregation in many ways until her 
retirement, commented, ‘‘We’ve learned to put the 
emphasis on points of agreement, rather than on the 
ways we differ!’’ The two congregations have equal 
representation on the Church Board and hold com- 
bined services for special occasions of the year. 

The Protestant congregation is loosely structured. 
There is no actual church membership; individuals 
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retain membership in their home churches. The Wor- 
ship Committee supervises changes in forms of wor- 
ship and arranges services in the absence of the 
minister, or during a.vacancy. The Rev. Ted Norris, 
a United Church minister, served the church for three 
years, leaving in July, 1982. His successor, the Rev. 
Dorothy Thorpe, Anglican, was inducted in March, 
1983. In the interval, members of the Worship Com- 
mittee conducted the services, with Anglican or 
Lutheran ministers visiting occasionally to ad- 
minister Communion. In August, 1982, a visiting 
Presbyterian minister from Newfoundland 
volunteered his services. 

For several years prior to 1982, Presbyterian 
theological students were appointed to Faro for the 
summer, by special arrangement 
with Cyprus Anvil. The Rev. 
George Johnston, Superinten- 
dent of Missions for the Synod of 
Alberta, who visited Faro last 
fall, says, ‘‘I have nothing but 
praise for Cyprus Anvil in this ar- 
rangement for providing summer 
employment for a Presbyterian 
theolog. The Company provided 
return air fare from Edmonton to 
Faro, accommodation, a generous wage, and board 
at a very nominal rate. The student was selected and 
appointed by the Board of World Mission, and in his 
free time was to do some work in consultation and 
cooperation with the resident Protestant minister.”’ 
Mr. Johnston hopes that this arrangement will be 
resumed in the near future. ‘‘The experience for the 
student, I feel, would be invaluable.”’ 

‘‘Financial assistance is given by each of the sup 
porting denominations. The Board of the Church of 
the Apostles (with equal representation) handles the 


finances of both congregations — a somewhat uni- 
que arrangement.” 

Sunday School is shared with Faro Bible Chapel, a 
Fundamentalist group led by a minister from the 
Alaska Mission that meets in his home. The Sunday 
School meets at the School, and teachers are drawn 
from both groups. Women from both groups also 
share in a weekly Bible Study and in a Chain of 
Prayer for special needs. Men and women of the Pro- 
testant congregation meet once a week for Bible 
Study in different homes, and there is an ecumenical 
Prayer Hour each Monday at the church. 

In this small congregation spiritual life is evident in 
the desire for prayer and Bible study, and in the very 
real concern for each other’s needs and problems. 
Joys and sorrows are shared. There was real compas- 
sion for a family who lost a young child in a tragic ac- 
cident, and for a young mother who developed multi- 
ple sclerosis and gradually lost her sight. In this 
ecumenical set-up, there is an openness and respect 
for the varied worship patterns which individuals 
remember from their home churches. In the summer 
of 1982, several members became interested in adult 
baptism by immersion, and a service at the lake-side 
was arranged for them by the minister from the Bible 
Chapel. Other parents preferred a form of Dedica- 
tion instead of Infant Baptism, as practised by most 
of the supporting denominations, and the visiting 
Lutheran minister complied with their wishes. 

This little church is very much a part of the com- 
munity and shares in all the experiences of the town, 
both good and bad. 1981 and part of 1982 were good 
times for the Faro townspeople. Cyprus Anvil Mine 
was prospering, employing over 700 workers, and 
had become a bedrock of the Yukon economy. The 
town was booming. The Company had built new 
houses for expected new families, and new streets 
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were under construction. Plans to build a golf course 
and to improve Faro’s downtown area were under- 
way. Mine employees paid low rent for-Company 
houses, and so were able to afford good furniture, 
cars and recreational vehicles. Sports, movies, and a 
wide variety of recreational activities were available. 
Daily air service to Whitehorse helped to remove the 
feeling of isolation. People had put down.roots and 
were taking a pride in their town. Expansion was the 
name of the game. 

Expansion was also underway at the Church of the 
Apostles. The little Keno schoolhouse seemed too 
small, and with the arrival of a third child, the 
minister’s trailer-manse was also too small. A 
$275,000 expansion programme to extend the sanc- 
tuary and build a basement was accepted. Also plan- 
ned was the building of a duplex to provide a manse 
for the Protestant minister and a home for the 
Catholic Sister. It was an ambitious plan for Faro’s 
small church, but the response from many sources 
was fantastic! Cyprus Anvil promised a lot and a 
duplex, externally finished. The two trailers, with the 
consent of the donating denominations, were sold to 
help finance the duplex. 

The church raised $30,000 in a few months, in- 
cluding donations, and generous gifts came from the 
Lions Club and the Steelworkers’ Society. Four men 
ran the fourteen miles from the Mine to the town, 
raising $4,000 in pledges, and Terry Tosczak, an ap- 
prentice welder at the Mine, ran 112 miles from Car- 
macks to Faro in four days, and raised over $7,000! 
In six months, with the help of the whole community, 
sufficient funds had been raised to carry out the pro- 
ject. Members of the church and the community 
undertook a great deal of the work on the interiors of 
the church and duplex. 


T hen the blow fell! In June, 1982, Cyprus Anvil 
announced that the Mine would be shut down 
for a few months, with the prospect of re-opening in 
September. Reason given — slow markets. It didn’t 
sound too serious. Families who were planning to go 
‘‘outside’’ for their summer vacations were able to 
extend their visits to relatives in Alberta, Ontario, or 
the East. For those who remained, some jobs were 
available in improvement projects, and students 
found work constructing playgrounds in several parts 
of the town. Faro was unusually quiet that summer, 
almost like a ghost town, and there were few children 
left to explore the fun of the new playgrounds. 
Toward the end of August, vacationing families 
began to trickle back in time for school opening. 
But still there was no word of the Mine re-opening, 
and the town realized the seriousness of the situation. 
Cyprus Anvil had changed owners: the Mine had 
been acquired by Dome Petroleum as part of one of 
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its most spectacular deals with Hudson Bay Com- | 
pany. Dome was in debt to the tune of billions of 
dollars, facing financial catastrophe, and the Faro — 
Mine was a long way down on their list of priorities. | 
It was a long, bitter winter for the people of Faro as | 
successive target re-opening dates came and went |} 
without any change. ‘‘Hope deferred makes the heart | 
sick’’ and there was extra reason for ‘‘cabin fever.”’ 
Many people lost hope of recovering their jobs and 
left the area. The population was cut in half. 

One of Faro’s two grocery stores closed down, as | 
did some other merchants. The Yukon & White Pass } 
Railway closed, since Cyprus Anvil provided 75% of 
its business. At the Mine, the fleet of giant diggers 
and tractors was ‘‘mothballed,’’ and the mill was 
kept only at minimum readiness for a start-up. 
Church, school and Recreation Centre officials made 
every effort to provide recreation and other events to 
fight the boredom and depression experienced by 
every family in town. Parents feared that the High 
School would close and they would have to send their 
teenagers to Whitehorse to finish their education. 
Teachers worried about the security of their jobs as 
the number of students dwindled. 

After ten months of intense negotiation at top 
levels of governments and banks, an announcement 
was made in April, 1983, of a $50 million plan to re- 
open the lead-zinc mine, funded equally by the 
Federal Government and the mine’s new owners. 
This meant that 210 people could return to work 
(later increased to 250) on a stripping operation at the 
mine — the mill would remain closed. When this 
news reached the school and was relayed to classes 
over the intercom, a swelling cheer could be heard 
throughout the building! Workers were recalled, and 
the project was timed to begin on May 30. This was 
good news, but it did not go far enough. By year’s 
end there was still no definite word of the mine and 
mill resuming full operation. ‘‘Probably not until 
November 1984,’’ said the manager. The Mine was 
up for sale, but not likely to attract a purchaser until 
fully operational. 

Meanwhile, changes had taken place at a high level 
of the management of Cyprus Anvil: jobs had been 
re-classified, and decision-making power had been 
shifted from Faro to Vancouver and Calgary. Men 
who had felt secure in their high-level positions were 
replaced by Dome personnel; others found their 
responsibilities cut to such an extent that they decid- 
ed to leave. There was a further exodus in June, 
1983, when Unemployment Insurance ran out and 
workers without assurance of jobs had to leave the 
Company houses and pay their own way out of town. 
There was no way of cutting moving expenses by sell- 
ing furniture since there was no one in Faro wanting 
to buy! 

The Church of the Apostles survived the 
vicissitudes of 1983, though each congregation suf- 
fered the departure of some of its most faithful sup- 
porters. The presence of a Christian church should be 
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a strength in any community and instil compassion 
and encouragement in times of adversity. The ongo- 
ing ministry and the refusal to run away to easier 
fields at the first hint of trouble encouraged others, 
and the call of a new minister by the Protestant con- 
gregation at the end of 1982 demonstrated faith in 
the future of the town and a caring for its troubled 
people. 

It was-a step of faith to call a minister at such a 
time, and a step of faith for the Rev. Dorothy Thorpe 
to accept the task of ministering to such a diverse 
congregation and to watch families depart as hope of 
employment was exhausted. The two congregations 
of this community church encourage each other, and 
the steady faith and courage of the Christians has an 
impact on others in their various walks of life. 

As the second winter of discontent gave way to a 
late spring, the fate of Faro still hung in the balance, 
and with it, the future of every man, woman and 
child in the town. The population shrunk further, to 
900 (from 2,300 in June, 1982). 

Planning for a more efficient operation at the mill 
goes on, and apprentices are being trained for elec- 
trical, maintenance and millwright trades. The search 
continues for a new owner for Cyprus Anvil, better 
transportation for its ores (by road instead of rail) 
and new markets in the U.S.A. and Europe, as well 
as Japan. 

The church is still there, finding strength from its 
ecumenical fellowship and background support to 
maintain a witness in the troubled town of Faro. Peo- 
ple who are strongly committed to the worship pat- 
terns of a particular denomination, and to specific in- 


terpretations of scripture, might not feel comfortable 
in an ecumenical community church, but for such a 
situation and such a time as this, is there any other 
solution? Through inter-denominational co- 
operation, people from many parts of Canada and 
from various church backgrounds have found a place 
of worship and church fellowship in this isolated 
frontier town, at a time of great anxiety. 

Mission Superintendent George Johnston says, 
‘<All in all, for a small community, I think the co- 
operative effort in ministry works very well and can 
serve as a model for others. In the new coal-mining 
community of Tumbler Ridge in north-eastern 
British Columbia, the Anglican, Lutheran, United 
and Presbyterian denominations are co-operating to 
provide a Reformed Christian ministry. We share the 
costs, and at present a Lutheran minister is carrying 
the ministry. This co-operative ministry got under- 
way in January of this year. However, it is just not as 
ecumenical as the one in Faro. I really think Faro is 
‘special’ !”’ 

In this long trial of faith and patience, the worship- 
ping survivors in Faro’s Church of the Apostles 
count on their sponsoring denominations for prayer 
support and encouragement. oO 


Joan Posno is the Editor of The Presbyterian Message, the official 
magazine of the Woman’s Missionary Society, Eastern Division. 
She and her husband, John, a retired Presbyterian minister, visited 
their daughter, Betty, and son-in-law, Dan Davidson, in Faro two 
years ago. Betty and Dan teach school in Faro and are actively in- 
volved in the Church of the Apostles. 
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Presbyterians, 


Unity 


and B. E. M. by William Klempa 


It generally assumed, not without some validi- 
ty, that Canadian Presbyterians are, as a conse- 
quence of their action in 1925, at least lukewarm to 
the matter of Church Union, if not downright oppos- 
ed. Does our decision in 1925 define our attitude to 
unity for all time? This question takes on an added 
urgency in view of the new possibilities for Christian 
unity which have been raised by the Faith and Order 
document, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. This 
short statement, hereafter abbreviated B.E.M., is a 
significant breakthrough representing an ecumenical 
convergence on these three central issues. Baptism, 
eucharist and ministry have, in the past, been 
neuraligic points in relations between churches. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, along with other 
member churches of the World Council of Churches, 
has been asked to make an Official response to the 
document by the end of 1985. This year’s Assembly 
approved the setting up of a joint committee, from 
Ecumenical Relations and Church Doctrine, to work 


on a response and to bring it to the 1985 General 
Assembly for action. 

What is the Presbyterian attitude to Christian uni- 
ty? How should we respond to B.E.M.? 


Our Belief in One Church There is no bet- 
ter place to begin a discussion of Christian unity than 
the classic description of the Church in the Nicene 
Creed: “I BELIEVE ONE HOLY CATHOLIC 
AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH.’’ An ecclesiastical 
wit has said that he has always been tempted to make 
one small addition: ‘‘I believe one holy catholic and 
apostolic Church and regret that it doesn’t exist.’’ 
Yet the basic Christian conviction is that it does ex- 
ist; its divisions, its lack of holiness, its parochialism 
and its departures from the apostolic norm not- 
withstanding. The Church lives by God’s grace and it 
possesses the marks of oneness, holiness, universality 
and apostolicity not by virtue of its achievements but 
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solely in virtue of being united to God through Christ 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. Yet its lack of these 
marks is a scandal which brings the church into 
disrepute before an unbelieving world. Therefore we 
must see these marks, or dimensions of the Church, 
not only as God’s gifts but also as goals to be realiz- 
ed. As we pray ‘‘Thy kingdom come on earth as it is 
in heaven’’ so we must pray and act that the unity, 
holiness, universality and apostolicity may become 
concrete realities of our life as churches here on 
earth. 


The New Testament and Christian Unity 
In matters of faith and _ order, 
Presbyterians begin with, and should be continually 
governed by, what scripture says. When we look at 
the New Testament we see that text after text testifies 
to this fundamental mark of the Church — wnity. 
These texts are well-known: 1 Corinthians 1, warns 
against divisions, asks ‘‘Is Christ divided?’’ and then 
admonishes Christians to be united in Christ, the 
Church’s only foundation. 1 Corinthians 12 speaks 
of the unity of the Spirit in a multiplicity of gifts, of 
one body with many members. Galatians 3:27 af- 


firms that all are one in Christ without distinction of _ 


race, social class or sex. Romans 12 says that many in 
number are one in Christ. John 10:16 speaks of one 
flock and one shepherd. John 17 gives us our Lord’s 
High Priestly prayer, ‘‘that they may be one as thou 
Father art in me and I in thee, so that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.’’ There are many 
other passages but perhaps the most pertinent sum- 
mary of what the unity of the Church means is found 
in Ephesians 4:1-6: ‘‘I therefore ... beg you to lead a 
life worthy of the calling to which you have been call- 
ed with all lowliness, and meekness, with patience, 
forebearing one another in love, eager to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is 
one body and one Spirit ... one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, who is above all and 


through all and in all.’”’ 

For Christians, the oneness of the Church derives 
from the one God. In all the riches of the trinity, the 
God who created the world and reconciled it in Jesus 
Christ is one. Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, 
is one. The Holy Spirit, in the fullness and diversity 
of his gifts, is one. In the same way the Church can 
only be one. 

Credo unam ecclesiam. ‘‘1 believe one Church.” 
How can we square this with a multiplicity of chur- 
ches? There are over three hundred individual chur- 
ches which belong to the World Council of Churches, 
quite apart from the Roman Catholic Church and a 
large number of Protestant churches of the strict type 
which are not part of this large ecumenical 
fellowship. The Church as we know and experience it 
today is sadly divided, in contradiction to the New 
Testament emphasis on the unity of the Church. 
There may be good grounds for the rise of these divi- 
sions. There may be many things which can be said 
by way of explanation and mitigation. There may be 
serious obstacles to their removal. ‘‘But this does not 
alter the fact,’? as Karl Barth, the great Swiss 
theologian, has said, ‘‘that every division as such is a 
deep riddle, a scandal.”’ 

If, as the apostle Paul says, judgment must begin 
with the household of God (1 Peter 4:17) then each of 
the denominations must acknowledge humbly, and 
repent sincerely, of the sin of division. 


The Reformation and the Dismemberment of the 
Church Presbyterian churches, we know, 
arose as a result of the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The dismemberment of the Church 
was one of the undesired consequences of reform, for 
nothing was farther from the mind of the reformers 
than the fragmentation of the Church. It was made 
necessary, in Luther’s view, because the medieval 
Church refused to be reformed. Even when the 
breach had taken place, Luther remained steadfastly 
committed to maintaining the unity of the Church. 
As late as the year 1520, three years after the posting 
of the 95 Theses, Luther stated that he was willing to 
kiss the Pope’s feet if only he would accept the doc- 
trine of justification by grace through faith, and he 
expressed a similar willingness in 1531. 

In the years that followed, Protestants showed a 
readiness to submit to the jurisdiction of bishops, 
including the Pope, on the condition that the bishops 
would accept the central doctrine of justification. In 
a letter to Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury under Henry VIII, John Calvin said that he 
would not hesitate to cross ten seas if he might help in 
uniting the severed members of Christ’s body. To 
quote from an article which Dr. W. Stanford Reid 
has written on ‘‘The Ecumenicalism of Calvin,”’ 
Calvin ‘‘was anxious that the church of Christ should 
indeed be one as Christ and his Father are One. That 
he taught the necessity of such unity is very apparent. 
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He also worked for it. His dealings with Luther, with 
Bullinger, with Cranmer all prove his anxiety to see 
the Church possessing true unity. In the best sense of 
the word he was an ecumenical Christian.”’ 


Presbyterians and Disunity While all of 
this can be said on the plus side, on the negative side 
we need to admit that we Presbyterians are 
sometimes a contentious, contrary-minded and frac- 
tious group. Ruth Rouse and Bishop Stephen Neill, 
in their official history of the Ecumenical Movement, 
offer the judgment that Presbyterianism ‘‘has shown 
a remarkable faculty for division.’? Anyone who has 
studied Scottish or Canadian Presbyterian Church 
history and has tried to sort out and to remember all 
the divisions between the Auld Kirk and the Seces- 
sionists, the Burghers and Anti-Burghers, the Auld 
Lichts and the New Lichts, the Relief Church and the 
Free Church, knows that this is no over-statement. 
These were tragic divisions but fortunately they were 
not total divisions. As a Scottish theologian, Dr. 
J.K.S. Reid, has pointed out, they split the Church as 
a bolt of lightning may split a branch or even the 
trunk of a tree, at the same time leaving the roots, 
below ground level, intact. 

Though our Presbyterian past is marked by tragic 
divisions, it is also marked by noble attempts to over- 
come those divisions. Thus, Ruth Rouse and Stephen 
Neill, after saying that Presbyterianism is fruitful in 
its divisions, add that ‘‘it is fertile also in the resource 
and patience through which divisions are brought to 
an end.’”’ This is a better past to remember, to build 
upon and to serve as an example and an inspiration 
so that in our day we may seek the unity of Christ’s 
Church. In this connection it is worth recalling that 
the first presbytery in Canada was formed in Nova 
Scotia, in 1770, when two Presbyterian ministers 
joined with two Congregational ministers to form a 
temporary presbytery to ordain a fisherman, so that 
a German-speaking congregation might have a 
pastor. This set the pattern for the years to follow. 


Presbyterians, Unity and 1925 Union 
among divided Presbyterian churches was effected in 
Canada more quickly than in Scotland. In 1875, the 
four main branches of Presbyterianism representing 
Church of Scotland, Free Church and Secessionist 
bodies united to form The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. In the years that followed, Presbyterians 
entered wholeheartedly into co-operative ventures 
with other churches and it was three official represen- 
tatives from the Presbyterian Church who made the 
proposal which led to the 1925 Church Union. What 
is known today as The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada dissented from the action of the majority, 
with much sorrow of heart, and did not go into 
union. But it was a decision not against Church unity 
per se but against the 1925 proposal, some of the 
means which were used, and the failure to keep the 
promise that Presbyterians would not enter union 
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unless the vast majority agreed to do so. The idea of 
a federal union along the lines of the Federal Council 
of Churches was suggested as a compromise measure 
but was dismissed as a stalling device. As a conse- 
quence, Presbyterians were divided from fellow 
Presbyterians — a factor which has marred Canadian 
Church life for several decades. 

Time has healed many of the old wounds but we 
Presbyterians tend to be, understandably, wary and 
distrustful of all organizational schemes of unity. 
Nevertheless, our stance is resolutely ecumenical as is 
evidenced by our active participation and even 
leadership in local councils of churches, the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches and the World Council of Chur- 
ches. We have an important role to play on the 
ecumenical scene at home and abroad. We continue 
to participate in bilateral conversations with a 
number of churches, such as the Lutheran, the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, the Reformed Church in 
America and the United Church of Canada. 


What is Christian unity? We know that 
the unity of the Church has nothing to do with the 
mythological magic of the number one, or the intrin- 
sic fascination of oneness. The unity of the Church 
does not simply mean more unanimity and harmony, 
sociological conformity and uniformity. The unity of 
the Church is a spiritual entity which depends, final- 
ly, not on itself but on the unity of God which is ef- 
ficacious through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit. It 
is, of course, an evasion to think of unity as purely 
spiritual. We fool ourselves and are guilty of not tak- 
ing the Incarnation seriously if we believe that the in- 
visible unity we have in Christ does not need to 
manifest itself visibly. God’s gift of unity is also a 
task to be achieved and we must strive continually to 
realize the unity of the Church. 

Still, we must test the spirits to see whether they are 
of God or of the devil. Not every motive for union is 
a good one and not every form of unity is true unity. 
Church unity can be simply a desperate attempt of 
those churches which are declining to save themselves 
from complete extinction. That kind of unity, as Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft has said, is a sign not of health but of 
sickness, a kind of getting together at a ‘‘Tower of 
Babel.’’ It is the construction of unity where there is 
no real unity and it is a sign of a dying rather than of 
a living Church. 

A minister was once asked whether the members of 
his church were united. He replied that they were 
perfectly united — frozen together. What is worse is 
that we can be united in the grave. That is not the 
kind of unity we seek and need. There is a unity that 
leads to death and a unity that leads to life and they 
are in constant conflict with each other. Our 
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‘‘Our ways are not his ways; 


Therefore we must always 


eucharist and ministry, what. 


responsibility and task as Presbyterians is to discern, 
by the guidance and power of the Holy Spirit, the 
shape of the unity which God wants for his people. 
The co-existence of different churches does not, in 
and of itself, jeopardize the unity of the Church. The 
unity of the Church is endangered by a co-existence 
which is not co-operative, by differences which are 
exclusive rather than inclusive, by confrontation 
rather than conciliation. We do not know the form of 
unity which the Church of Christ may take in the 
future. But at least it should involve the practice of 
one baptism, a shared fellowship of the Lord’s 
Supper and the mutual recognition of ministry. 


Presbyterians and B.E.M. How should 
Canadian Presbyterians respond to B.E.M.? It is, of 
course, up to the next General Assembly, speaking 
on behalf of the church, to decide. As the whole 
church (sessions, presbyteries, synods, joint com- 
mittee and Assembly) proceeds to study the 
document, it is important that some of the following 
points are kept firmly in mind. 

First, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry is not a text 
in isolation. It represents the outcome of more than 
fifty years of theological work by the Faith and 
Order Commission, dating back to its first meeting in 
Lausanne, Switzerland in 1927. At the same time, it 
is important to remember that B.E.M. is itself part of 
a larger study and objective called, ‘‘Toward a 
Common Expression of the Apostolic Faith Today.”’ 
Actually, agreement on baptism, eucharist and 
ministry is seen as only the first step, although a 
significant and necessary step, on the way to unity in 
one apostolic faith. In this respect, the Faith and 
Order Commission has changed its strategy. Until 
recently, it made visible unity in one faith its primary 
objective and unity in one eucharistic fellowship the 
goal. The ancient dictum is /ex orandi, lex credendi 
(the law of prayer is the law of faith and vice versa). 


It appears that the law of prayer, that is of common 


worship and especially sharing in the Lord’s Supper, 
will now be the way by which visible unity in one 
faith will be pursued. This may well be a wise 


decision. 


Secondly, B.E.M. is thoroughly biblical and 
theological in its approach and content. The text on 
Baptism makes use of the exceedingly rich imagery of 
the New Testament to express the meaning of 
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ughts are not his thoughts. 


regard to baptism, 
is for us.’’ 


baptism as the sign of a new life through Jesus 
Christ, participation in  Christ’s death and 
resurrection, a washing away of sin, a new birth, the 
experience of salvation from the flood and an exodus 
from bondage. The text on the Eucharist describes 
the Lord’s Supper as thanksgiving to the Father, 
anamnesis or memorial of Christ, invocation of the 
Spirit, communion of the faithful and meal of the 
Kingdom. Biblically and theologically, B.E.M. is a 
meaty document which merits and repays careful 
study by all concerned Christians. 

Thirdly, B.E.M. is an ecumenical text. and it 
should be approached in an open and ecumenical 
spirit. Our inclination is to be partisan. There is an 
amusing story about a ten-year-old boy, Tom Smith, 
who came late to church school one day. His teacher 
asked him to explain his tardiness. Tom replied that 
he had had a fight with his Jewish friend, Nate 
Green. ‘‘I punched him on the nose,’’ Tom said. *‘A 
Christian doesn’t punch anybody,’”’ the teacher 
moralized, and added, ‘‘Christians must be careful 
particularly with their treatment of Jews. Don’t 
forget that Jesus was a Jew.’’ ‘‘That’s all right,”’ 
Tom retorted. ‘‘Jesus was a Jew, but God is a 
Presbyterian.”’ 

God is a Presbyterian. God is an Anglican. God is 
a Roman Catholic. God is Greek Orthodox. God is a 
Baptist and so on. This is what each of us is inclined 
to think. But as the unknown writer of Isaiah 40 tells 
us, the Lord, the everlasting God, the creator of the 
wide world, is greater than our understanding of 
him. Our ways are not his ways; our thoughts are not 
his thoughts. Therefore we must always ask, with 
regard to baptism, eucharist and ministry, what his 
will is for us. 

Accordingly, a work such as B.E.M. should lead 
us to a fresh understanding and it should be a 
corrective to what is often the partiality and in- 
completeness of our own positions as churches when 
compared with the new and vaster horizons which 
have been opened for us by ecumenical dialogue and 
encounter. Even though we may occasionally feel, on 
the analogy of George Orwell’s Animal Farm — ‘‘all 
animals are equal but some are more equal than 
others’? — that some churches, like ours, are more 
‘“equally’’ challenged by B.E.M. than others, still we 
should be open to what we can learn from the 
document and we should make every effort to seek 


unity without sacrificing the question of truth. There 
is no true unity without a unity in the truth. 

Fourthly, it is important to remember that our 
church is not being asked whether or not it agrees 
with every statement in the B.E.M. document. In- 
stead we are being asked about the extent to which we 
recognize in this text the faith of the Church through 
the ages, and the consequences we can draw from the 
text for our relations and dialogue with other 
churches. What is envisaged is surely not the creation 
of some super-church by running roughshod over 
sincerely held beliefs and practices, but rather a 
greater unity among Christians which involves 
sharing in the one baptism, the one Lord’s Supper, 
and a mutual recognition of one another’s ministries. 

Fifthly, B.E.M. is a remarkable achievement. To 
be sure, it is not a perfect document. Wide cracks in 
the ecumenical wall have, at several points, been 
papered over by a felicitous choice of words in order 
to give a greater appearance of unity than actually 
exists. This is true with respect to differences between 
those churches which hold that baptism is essential 
for salvation and churches such as ours which hold 
that baptism is not necessary for salvation, but 
belongs to the good order of the Church and must 
not be neglected. Surely God can save without 
baptism. There is also some blurring of distinctions 
with respect to differences between those churches 
which regard the Lord’s Supper as a sort of 
propitiatory sacrifice (appeasement) and churches 
such as ours which do not so regard the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Yet that so many different churches have been able 
to achieve as much agreement as is testified to in 
B.E.M. is indeed remarkable. It is now up to the 
various churches. As Dr. Geoffrey Wainwright, a 
Methodist theologian who convened the study, has 
said: ‘‘We are as close doctrinally in B.E.M. as we 
are going to be. Let’s seize the moment before we 
break apart again.”’ 

Indeed, let us seize the moment. Let us seek to 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one Spirit, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is above 
all and through all and in all. In the prayer of 
Richard Baxter, ‘‘let us seek in essential things, 
unity; in non-essential things, freedom; but in all 


things, love.”’ 
raed 


Dr. William Klempa is Principal of The | 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. He is cur- 
rently on sabbatical in Europe. 
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Education: 
the Church and the State 


who prays? 


who pays? 


who says? 


frm ne whyle McBurney] 
() June 12, 1984, Premier William Davis 

startled the Ontario Legislature by 
announcing that his Progressive Conservative 
government will amend the Education Act, by way of 


an implementation commission to provide parity of 
funding for the heretofore privately-funded Catholic 


Grades 11, 12 and 13. Mr. Davis also announced the. 


creation of. two other Commissions: one, to- review 
the method of financing elementary and secondary 
schools; the other, to study the role and possible fun- 
ding of the remaining independent schools of the 
Province. 

Many people were taken by surprise by this historic 
turn of events, not the least being a major part of the 
Protestant community which has, for over a century, 
adhered to the Reverend Egerton Ryerson’s concept 
of a single non-denominational public school system. 
The decision was greeted with standing applause by 
all parties in the Legislature, in a rare and moving 
display of parliamentary unanimity. What does this 
remarkable policy reversal mean for the Protestant 
community and for Presbyterians in particular? 

First, there must be an awareness of some basic 
data and an appreciation of the altered nature of 
Ryerson’s system in a multicultural era that the 
Methodist Minister of Education could not foresee in 
the Canada of 1867. Next, there must be careful 
reflection about the fundamental issues that are be- 
ing thrust to the fore. This will test the various 
assumptions and biases that all of us bring to this 
potential minefield of public debate. Finally, if there 
is a ‘mind of Christ’ to be discovered in the Christian 
community about justice in education, for 
Presbyterians at least, it must derive from hearing the 
scriptures as they attest to the all-embracing 
sovereignty of Christ in shaping man’s cultural vision 
and response. In the Reformed tradition that vision 
and response is both wide and deep; always ready to 
grasp the nettle of the difficult questions that concern 
communal life and the civic duties of believers. 

What are some of the facts? The Roman Catholic 
population is about 40 of the populace. This is the 
largest single confessional identity in the Province. 
They also elect! Premier Davis and many in the 
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Cabinet and party caucuses also know there are sear- 
ching reviews of education policy going on in 
Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
in other industrialized countries. (Recent headlines 
featured the ‘take to the streets’ uproar caused by the 
French Socialist Government’s attempt to abolish 
private schools in France.) In Alberta, the Education 
Minister is asking whether boards of education 
should be defined only by geographic boundaries or 
by groups of parents with shared educational in- 
terests. Quebec wants to remodel its school system 
towards direct parental school governance. Broad 
education policy reviews are underway in British Col- 
umbia, Manitoba and the Maritimes. It should be 
noted too, that five provinces also supply some fun- 
ding of independent school choices, apart from 
whatever public and Catholic-public school funding 
they provide. 5; 

The Anglican Bishops of Ontario were first with an 
ecclesiastical response, by way of an open letter to 
Premier Davis (Globe and Mail, June 16, 1984): 

“‘We raise the question as to whether Jewish 
private schools or non-Catholic religious private 
schools, will also be treated in an equal manner. If 
funding of non-public schools is to be the policy 
of the Government, then all of us can. rejoice.... 

However, we need a clear indication that this is the 

direction in which the Government is moving.”’ 

In drawing public attention to the issue, the House 
of Bishops did not specifically mention the non- 
sectarian schools that make up one-third of Ontario’s 
530 independent schools and their 80,000 students. 
(Catholic private schools, now to be funded, repre- 
sent 25,000 students.) The Premier’s terms for the 
Commission of Inquiry, however, appear to include 
consideration for the parent-supporters of 
Montessori, Waldorf, ‘special education’ and the 
various other types of alternative independent 
schools, including parents who educate their children 
at home. 

The issues to be weighed centre in the universally- 
ascribed right of parents to choose the kind of educa- 
tion that shall be given to their child and the respon- 
sibility conferred upon governments to ensure equal 
access to a basic education for every child. Specifical- 
ly, whose vision should determine a curriculum; can 
parents do what they want without restriction; do 


governments have anything to teach; do some choices 
deserve validation and others, exclusion; would a 
pluralist education policy foster social division or do 
school-cultured identities provide a selfhood in 
students that appreciates and tolerates others who 
have different beliefs and values? 


The list of issues can be expanded, which raises 
some practical questions. Can the Commission do 
justice to the fundamental nature of the study in the 
mere ten months allotted for its recommendations? 
For example, one of the strings attached to Catholic 
private school funding is the hiring of non-Catholic 
teachers! What would that do to Christian confes- 
sional schools — if a place is desired and provided 
for them — if they must hire non-Christian teachers? 
Clearly, the work of each of the three Commissions 
can impact on one another. How is the work of the 
Commissions to be co-ordinated? The Government 
owes an explanation of its own objectives so all par- 
ties can seek a just and balanced response that under- 
takes to do justice for all, with discrimination against 
none. 

Presbyterians have a knack of being elevated to 
positions of leadership out of proportion to their 
small denominational size. Ontario’s Deputy 
Minister of Education and at least one assistant 
deputy minister acknowledge their Presbyterian 
roots. The late Honourable Keiller MacKay of 
Toronto’s historic St. Andrew’s Church, headed the 
1969 commission on religious education in the public 
schools of Ontario. (The Commission’s findings, 
‘Religious Information and Moral Development,”’ 
was never made into policy; although the Govern- 
ment has experimented, without much success over 
the years, in implementing some of the Report’s 
‘values development’ concepts.) 

This leadership phenomenon should not tempt 
Presbyterians to take pride in their religious leverage 
— nor can it be a solace for being proportionally 
small. Rather, the question is: why does this occur at 
all? 

Is it mainly the heritage of the Scottish Rationalists 
and their considerable influence on education, 
brought to Canada by some dour (but secretly 
joyous) emigres? Hardly. We need only to look at the 
Reformed (Presbyterian) heritage as it developed in 
the Netherlands. Calvinist social reflection there 
helped to originate a Christian political movement 
which at times held power; state-supported Christian 
schools, alongside the Catholic and secular school 
systems; proportional power-sharing in politics, and 
other socially significant imprints of an attempt to 
put biblical principles of doing justice to work in the 
public arena. Having noted all of this, what is it that 
Presbyterians are being called to do? 

At an official level, some focussed inter-synodical 
dialogue with the other Reformed churches that have 
brought Presbyterianism to Canada — in Hollandic, 
rather than Celtic suitcases — might result in some 


agreement for combined Reformed thought and ut- 
terance on public education policy. 

Anad hoc inter-faith group of religious leaders has 
been meeting in Toronto to consider the implications 
of the Davis announcements. Some Presbyterians 
have attended, including the writer. Some common 
concerns have been identified: the lack of govern- 
ment consultation with the non-Catholic religious 
groups beforehand; the need to avoid religious 
polarization, especially of an anti-Catholic nature; 
and concurrence that care must be taken so that 
public schools are not seriously undermined by policy 
changes that expand the range of approved school 
choices in Ontario. These points have already been 
registered with Premier Davis by letter. 

Perhaps this group will be mandated by the faith 
groups and Christian denominations to formally in- 
teract with the Government and its policy review 
Commissions. 

Similarly, both pulpit and pew can be involved — a 
task, however, not to be undertaken lightly. There 
are books to be read. Society, State and Schools, a 
Case for Structural and Confessional Pluralism, 
(Eerdmans, 1981), is rich with reformational insight 
and analysis for those who take the task seriously. 
Many communicant members and church adherents 
serve as teachers, trustees, administrators and in 
other education-related vocations. Add kith and kin, 
with their profound concerns for the educative and 
religious upbringing of children, and it is clear the 
Ontario Government initiatives are important to all. 

What will the response be? Should the status quo 
be stoutly defended, or is it in the public interest to 
sanction a greater degree of administrative variety 
and funding in the interest of choice, as a matter of 
public policy? 

Presbyterians will not be alone in having difficulty 
in speaking with one voice to the historic and con- 
temporary issues that surround such a question. The 
Reformed community’s strength of thought and ac- 
tion lies in its doctrine of the Sovereignty of God in 
the processes of historical change, and in its con- 
fidence that the tenets of scriptures provide justice 
for all. 

At the very least, this attitude should inspire a 
peaceable approach in meeting the challenge brought 
on by the Ontario Government’s education policy in- 
itiatives. More than Ontario will be listening. q 


Lyle McBurney is Executive Director of 
the Ontario Association of Alternative 
and Independent Schools, and a member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, (King Street), 
Toronto. 
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Drought and Disaster 


in Africa 


by Diana Bowman 


Sahara Desert 


* The current famine situation in Africa threatens one A frican in 
Ee with immediate starvation. 


* 150,000 people in more than twenty African countries are af- 


fected. 


* Five million children are expected to starve in Afnca this year, 
with another five million likely to suffer lifelong health damage 


due to malnutrition. 


( hristians around the world are being asked to 

participate in an unprecedented joint effort to 
relieve the Africa famine situation. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Lutheran World Federation, Catholic 
Relief Services and Caritas International aim to raise 
$130,000,000 in 1984 to continue emergency relief in 
Africa. 

Presbyterians in Canada are being asked to join in 
this large effort. Presbyterian World Service and 
Development has launched a special ‘‘Africa Famine 
Appeal,’’ to run until October 31, 1984. 

Funds will be used to provide emergency supplies 
of food such as corn meal, milk powder and beans, 
and to purchase tools to support production of food 
crops and management of water resources. The in- 
tent is to support existing activities and strengthen 
agencies to enable them to cope with this pressing 
situation. 

Apart from short periods of rain in 1974-75, many 
African countries have been suffering from drought 
for at least fifteen years. This has caused a decline in 
soil fertility, and a widespread reduction in cattle 
herds. In the Turkana area of Kenya, 70% of 
livestock have died in the last year. Livestock is being 
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sold at throwaway prices to obtain money for food 
and school fees: there is no fodder so the animals 
would die if kept. The lack of rain, plus the uneven 
distribution over the continent of the rain that did 
fall, has had the cumulative effect of lowering 
ground water tables, destroying vegetation and in- 
creasing erosion. 

The resultant poverty, especially in rural areas 
already low in employment opportunities and food 
production, has developed into mass movements of 
migrant labour. Women and children stay to tend the 
livestock and crops while relying on income sent back 
by the men who have moved elsewhere to work. If 
entire families migrate in search of food, children 
must leave school to go with their parents. The drop 
in rural productivity results in an increase in im- 
ported food and goods, rather than a stronger 
economy through ‘‘home country’’ productivity. 

In addition to the problems of climate, economic 
difficulties and political conflict have created 
millions of refugees, increasing the pressures on 


already strained resources. For example, people flock 
daily across the border from Mozambique to Zim- 
babwe. 


“‘Displaced persons camps’’ must be 


established there to immediately provide food, 
medical care and sanitary facilities and to support 
ongoing food production schemes. 

In early 1983, Nigeria deported to their countries 
of origin all foreigners without work permits. The ex- 
pulsion order sent more than one million people back 
to Ghana. In addition to this strain on the Ghanain 
economy, the lack of rain has brought fears that the 
water level on Lake Volta is so low that hydro- 
electric turbines may have to shut down. Lake Volta 
supplies water for all major cities and provides the 
country’s electric power. Aluminum smelting and 
goldmining — Ghana’s sources of foreign exchange 
— may have to cease. Ghana is threatened with 
economic collapse and mass starvation. 

To alleviate this, relief co-ordination has been 
established, and food is being distributed. Plans are 
being made to set up agricultural projects on a conti- 


nuing basis, but if the drought continues, these pro- 
jects will not be feasible. 

While all areas of southern Africa are continuing 
to farm to some extent, harvests of grain, corn and 
cereals are not able to meet food needs. Botswana 
estimates a harvest of 10,000 tons and a requirement 
of 180,000 tons. As a result, enormous imports are 
needed for emergency feeding programmes. 

One report, in noting seasons for the extremity of 
the drought, states, ‘‘The situation is compounded 
by social, political and economic forces, both inter- 
nal and external. This is not a disaster of one or two 
years. It has been growing worse for years, and even 
with the best will and maximum resources, it may 
take a few years to resolve the worst of the problems. 

As Christians, we must provide hope and support 
in this situation. Churches, in addition to food pro- 
duction and feeding programmes, are providing 
assistance to rehabilitate dried wells, dig new ones, 
shelter destitute families, grant emergency bursaries 
for school fees so the families of school children do 
not have to sell their livestock. By dealing with part- 
ner churches, we can be confident that aid reaches 
those in most need as effectively and reliably as possi- 
ble. 

It is these massive famine relief efforts in more 
than twenty African countries which Presbyterians in 
Canada are being asked to support. Other Canadian 
churches are also participating in this effort. Since 
the beginning of 1984, these churches, together with 
Presbyterian World Service and Development, have 
contributed over $3.5 million towards drought 
assistance in Africa, supplemented by grants from 
the Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA). 

Phillip Potter, General Secretary of the WCC, ina 
letter to the WCC member churches stated, ‘‘...as 
churches, we can no longer keep silent in the face of 
famine which threatens, or has already affected, vast 
areas of the Third World. It is our duty not only to 
share our daily bread with those who do not have 
enough to eat, but to help uncover and name the 
sources and causes that lie at the root of all this suf- 
fering.’’ 

We, in Canada, must be the source, in part, of 
assistance and support to our brothers and sisters, 
members of the body of Christ, suffering in ways we 
cannot fully understand, and yet, ‘‘...as one member 
suffers, all suffer together.”’ g 


Diana Bowman formerly worked with the 
Canadian Council of Churches on the 
Youth Desk and on the Information Desk 
for the World Council of Churches Sixth 
Assembly, and is currently studying at the 
Centre for Christian Studies, Toronto. 
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What makes 
Presbyterians different? II] 


it ere are some more entries in our con- words. A book prize will be awarded to the 
test, launched in the April issue of The best three received. The contest will close 
Record, in which readers were asked to reply October 31, 1984. 

to our title question in approximately .150 
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I read the April issue with much 
grinning. 

Believe it or not, for some time 
now I have been thinking serious- 
ly about what makes our church 
unique. I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that, in a very rapidly chang- 
ing world, it is one of the very 
few stable institutions. We 
witness to a God who was, is and 
ever shall be; to a standard of 
conduct and ethics which was, is 
and shall be eternally. Our moral 
emphasis does not change with 
the phases of the moon. If it was 
wrong yesterday, it is also wrong 
today. This does not mean that 
the church is unchanging, but it 
does mean that its witness is. 
Those truths to which it does bear 
witness are unchanging. I suspect 
that this is what people are 
hungry for: that they can be cer- 
tain in a world of uncertainty; 
that they can be sure of where 
they stand while much around 
them is in a state of flux. 

Congratulations, again, to The 
Record for its interesting and in- 
spiring contents. 

(Rev.) George Young 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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Look for ‘‘Presbiana Jones’’ in 
future issues of Mission Update (to 


be carried as a supplement in The | | rn ow IN SEARCH OF 


Record in 1985). : 
Oo THE ANCIENT BURNING BusH/ 
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At General Assembly in June, David Murphy of The Board of Congregational 
‘Life, brought together four people to ask them, "What does fulfilling our 
discipleship mean to you?". 


The people are: Jennifer Kendall, a young adult from Ottawa, Ontario, Joan 
Grainger from Prince George, B.C., Doug Monteith from Kelowna, B.C., and 
‘Denton Taylor from Belleville, Ontario. 


David Murphy: What does fulfilling our discipleship mean to you from the 
individual point of view? 


Denton Taylor: 1 think of discipleship as in my everyday living. I know that people 
observe other people and I feel that what I do each day in the community and my 
lown life's work is being observed by someone, and I am hopeful that by my 
‘example, I can perhaps lead others to at least pick the best of what I do. I am by 
‘no means perfect, but I try. 


Doug Monteith: I guess I do it without thinking, I really don't think day to day 
| about discipleship, but I know that what our family does and with our connections 
with people, we get back every now and then, "Oh you're doing a great job", and I 
| suppose it is more unconscious. It has been a natural thing all my life, but I haven't 
| really thought about it in specific terms at all. 


|Joan Grainger: I think discipleship is a natural flow from being committed to 
\Christ. I think the desire to serve in whatever way we can changes all the time, 
| whether it is in the Church or community. “ 


Jennifer Kendall: On the idea of serving, I am quite active in the P.Y.P.S. in my 
area and I consider that one part of discipleship; preparing and running activities 
for young people, to keep them in the Church rather than having them leave half 
| way through High School. os 


Denton Taylor: I think too, a part of discipleship is looking for opportunities to 
deal with others on a one on one basis. I have a rather strange thought, I guess you 
| might say, in that I feel that God works through everyone. God works through me, 
God works through you, and will continue to work through everyone to the extent 
that we drop the road blocks. So I am always looking for those opportunities and 
when I find an opportunity for discussion with someone who has removed sufficient 
road blocks, and I have removed sufficient road blocks myself, there's 
| communication there. 
| David Murphy: What things would you like to see being done by congregations, that 
| would really say to you, "now this is the reason for our existence, we are now 
_ fulfilling our discipleship"? 


“Jennifer Kendall: One thing that we have done at my church - it is a very large 
"congregation and serves a very wide area, all of the Ottawa area-every Wednesday 
“noon, we have music for 3/4 hour which some of the student men and women come 
to. : 

“Denton Taylor: I think that we could do a Jot more in making contact with others 
“in the community by inviting them to come and join with us in worship. Actually 
‘help them to come, and when they do that not to make them feel they are 
strangers, make them feel they are welcomed by taking them under one's wing and 
- helping them for a while until they get established. 


"A part of discipleship is 
looking for opportunities to 
deal with others on a one to 


one basis". 


Denton Taylor 


"Discipleship is a natural 
flow from being committed 
to Christ". 


Joan Grainger 


"You shall love your neighbour as yourself", 
or with the Old Testament teaching that we 
are our brother's keeper. 


When a Sunday Church School pupil is given a 
set of weekly offering envelopes, there can be 
quick recognition of two pockets. or 
designations such as “For our own Church 
School" and "For Others or Missions". Very 
likely the child will want to give the same 
amount in each of the two. Why not, if Jesus 
taught us to love others as much as self? 


But what happens if a child discovers what 
many adult church members do? In many 
congregations about half give only to their 
own local work. It may be hard for children to 
grasp what General Assembly's Budget means, 
even if they can read the fine print on a 
church envelope. It seems to be connected 
with helping others, but why wouldn't everyone 
want to do that? Of if they see adults giving 
only a coin for that, while putting in paper 
money for their own church, can that be fair? 


The results show up nationally of course. Are 
we aware that of the thirty Canadian 
denominations reporting contributions to the 
Commission on Stewardship in North America, 
our percentage portion for others is the fifth 
lowest? Out of every dollar given by Canadian 
Presbyterians, only 13.3% goes to others in 
mission and benevolence. If in 1983 we had 
divided our church givings in the same ratio as 
Anglicans or United Church Members, our 
increase would have been nearly three and half 
million dollars, or 50% greater than the 
. present figure. 


Is our proportioning pattern perhaps due to 
habit from the past? We may have heard 
many years ago that if every envelope 
contributor were to give 25¢ a week to the 
General Assembly's Budget, there would be no 
problem for any congregation in reaching its 
allocation. That may have been true before 
the increased impact of inflation on the 
Church's work as on all phases of life. In 1984 
currently the average amount required would 
be more like one dollar per week. 
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‘therefore distinguished between the two 
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"Heaven has no reward for the person who gives up an overcoat in July." Louis letz *- 
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This issue eras os) before. In it 


Assembly in these s words: 


Nea 
j 


"That concede tions set as thet goal ithe = 
principle of equal giving, that is givin 4 
as much to others as. they spend) 
maintaining — their ‘own congtee yet 
life”: ia ) ; 


The word maintain © is appropriate ‘to much} 
support of local congregations, which is 
oriented toward survival, keeping things going, 
rather than to growth, outreach and service in’ 
Christ's name. Indeed much of it is paying for 
certain essential services received from the’ 
local'church in the areas of worship, education 
and fellowship and in particular, for 
professional services rendered by ~ clergy, 
organist and other church staff. Some have 


portions of their envelopes by calling one The’ 
paying half (for local support) and the other, 
The giving half (for aia of the Cos 
wider missions). } 


If people only contribute to their own local 
congregations, is it any different — from 
members of a particular ethnic, vocational or 
social club so as to continue a group for ' "their 
kind of people"? If only a token amount ‘is 
given to the wider work of missions, does it 
express hae a HORN interest in others? : 

sy 
But this can hardly be so for servants ‘Of! the 
eternal Christ who is the light. of the world 
and its hope. His light has come to us and 
through us can turn on the lights in each of our 
congregations and also in~ other places 
darkened with ignorance, sin and despair. 
What signal does the marking on our church 
envelope give - particularly to children in our. 
families and in our church and community? Or 
can the children teach us something? ces 


William Ls McElwain | 


Mr. McElwain, is the minister of aaa 
Presbyterian Church in St. Cathars Ont. 
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For 1985 we start the new budget system. It first looks at the amount of income 
we can reasonably expect to receive which for 1985 has been set by the General 
Assembly at $7,800,000. The first item of expenditure will be any deficit which 
occurred at the end of 1984. The next item of expense will be payment of the 
church's commitment for pensions and employees -benefits ($806,860). Then a 
contingency fund of 2% of revenue is set aside to meet any emergent costs and 
needs of the small spending groups who receive less than 1% of the budget. If any 
of this money remains at the end of the year it becomes part of the income for the 
next year. It does not accumulate from year to year. The remainder of the monies 
are divided among the spending boards, according to a percentage that has been 
established for each of them, based on the average of their 1982-83-84 share of the 
budget. They will be responsible for setting their own spending priorities and 
ensuring that they do not exceed these limits. 


It is the hope of the Council that presenting this information will help you in 
understanding the state of the church's finances and the course of action that has 
now been approved to ensure that spending is tightly controlled and does not 
exceed the monies received. It is a complex subject but we want to assure you that 
every effort is being made to make this new approach work and that it will prove 
that WORKING TOGETHER WORKS. 


D. A. Taylor, C.G.A. 
Comptroller 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET 
REVISED BUDGET 198% AND BUDGET 1985 


Revised '34 Budget '35 
INCOME: Congregations $6,400,000 $6,500,000 
Other 1,100,000 1,300,000 
7,500,000 
Adjust to est'd income (May 84) (162,000) 
Total Estimated Income 37 338,000 : 37 , 800,000 
EXPENDITURES: Pensions & Benefits $ 750,200 806,860 
Contingency Fund = 145,277 
Board of World Mission 4,160,500 4,210,018 
Board of Congregational Life 507 ,657 514,445 
Board of Ministry 136,230... 134,474 
Colleges ; 
Knox 447 ,018 437 ,288 
Presbyterian 165,817 157,218 
Ewart 269, 066 263,611 
St. Andrew's Hall 31,670 30,892 
Saskatoon Residence 8,100 7,784 
Communication Services 97,474 98, 488 
Church Growth , 140,658 129,704 
General Assembly 140,725 149,076 
History and Archives 22,043 21,439 
Bd. of Education & Reception 7,000 4,331 
Church Doctrine 2,800 2,730 
Church Architecture 1,750 1,730 
International Affairs 2, 150 3,081 
Church & Society 1,700 1,919 
Ecumenical Relations 4,800 4,189 
Other Special Committees 2,000 2,243 
Ecumenical Grants 47,559 54,129 
Administrative Council 24,000 21,960 
Council/Assembly Office 122,044 122,096 
Comptroller's Office 201,934 199,002 
Printing & Distribution 46,997 49,156 
Other Administration 45,000 45,332 
Building Operation 108,405 


90,494 
$7,495,297 37,708, 966 


Approved by Administrative Council 


BCL - Promotion of G.A. Budget 21,500 - 
Bd. of Ministry - VST Tuition 10,500 - 
Ewart College -staffing adjustment (5,865) - 
History & Archives - staff 4,659 8, 106* 
Bd. of Education & Reception - 2,617* 
Council/Assembly Off. - moderator 23,220 - 
Building - major repair to air cond. 20,000 - 

$7,569,311 $7,719, 689 
Voluntary curtailment by bds/ctees (151,000) - 
Overexpenditure carried forward - 80,311 
Total expenditures 37 2418 pil 37 , $00,000 

SURPLUS (DEFICIT) (80,31 1) 


* Taken from Contingency Fund 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA _ 
BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1933 


ASSETS; 
1983 — 1982 
OPERATING FUND ee 
Cash 1,052,661 1,567,113 
Accounts Receivable. 295,550 123,267 
Loans to congregations 420,691 411,685 
Other operating assets 211,744 100,364 
1,980,646 (2,202,429 
LENDING FUNDS ‘ 
Cash 666,254 _ 394,986 
Marketable securities #200 19,440 ; 
Receivable from other funds 41,932 84,404 
Loans to congregations 1,916,562 le 967. 27.0 
Other loan 81,355 $1,787 
2,706,103 2,527 , 887 
PROPERTY FUND 2 
Properties owned 6,208,026 5,881,040 
6,208,026 5,881,040 
ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED & TRUST FUNDS 
Cash 2,672,835 23; 120;,793 
Accrued interest 165,331 190,322 
Receivable from other funds 352,147 729,784 
Marketable securities (at market value) 10,010,268 8,606,632 
Mortgages and loans . 1,128,094 1,689,013 
Fixed assets less accumulated depreciation 329, 843, 325,259 
14,658,518 13,668, 803 


To Members and Friends of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The financial statements for the Presbyterian Church in Canada for’the year 1983 
are presented on these pages for your information. At its spring meeting, the 
Administrative Council decided that with the clarity provided in the new format, 
these statements should be distributed as widely as possible so that all persons 
might be familiar with the financial affairs of their church. Space does not allow 
us to print the full statement package which included pages of explanatory notes. 


In the former budget system we had to plan approximately two years in advance of — 
the time expenditures were made. Also, we planned to spend all anticipated 
revenue. In 1983 while we did not receive all that we had hoped from — 
congregations, we did receive 9.1% more than in the previous year (a very good 
effort). We received $7,132,538 from all sources including interest earned and 
bequests. : , 

AS 
Our expenditures totalled $7,502,297 which exceeded the budget by 6.5%. This 
occurred because of emergent costs which could not have been foreseen when the 
budget was prepared in 1981 (2 years earlier). Each additional expenditure was 
approved by Council. 


As a result we completed 1983 with an operating deficit of $369,759. 


LIABILITIES 
19383 1982 

OPERATING FUND i 
Payable to other funds 394,079 814,188 
Accounts payable 441], 266 346,207 
Revenue received which will be earned 

next year 97 ,426 108,162 
Amounts available for Presbyterian 

World Service 479,583 B12, 213 
Funds represented by congregational 

loans 420,691 411,685 
Unexpended allocations 703,534 396,148 


Unallocated operating fund deficiency 


LENDING FUNDS 


(555,933) 


1,980,646 


(186,174) 
2,202,429 


Lending fund - capital 2,380,193 2,236,337 
Amounts available for specific purposes 159,165 126,322 
F.R. Barker fund 129,610 128,632 
S. McBain fund 37,130 36,596 


PROPERTY FUND 


2,706, 103 


2,527 887 


Mortgages and loans payable on manses Ye rar 999,166 
Property fund 5,036,804 4,881,874 
6,208,026 5,881,040 
ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED & TRUST FUNDS 
Unexpended income 556,175 564,195 
Amounts held in trust 1,074,583 1,015,447 
National Development Fund 1,558,090 1,427,615 
Second Century Advance for Christ 299, 840 409,210 
_ J.B. MacLean Bequest Fund for Crieff 
Hills Community 1,189,273 1,149,761 
Funds held for which income can be used 
only for specific purposes 7,821,841 7,124,068 
Employees' Retirement Fund 1,274,014 1,150,459 


Reserve for emergencies 


834,702 
14,658,518 


823,048 
13, 668, 803 


As a result of the accumtlation of a series of deficits over the past several years 
the deficit account now totalled $556,933 which trend Council felt must be stopped 
from continuing. As a result funds will be transferred from the Reserve for 


Emergency to offset the deficit. 


Council also took a hard look at the budget for 1984 which was prepared in 1982 and 
revised the estimate for income downwards to be the reasonably anticipated 
income. The various spending boards voluntarily reduced their budgets where they 
could without actually curtailing their programs, by some $151,000 which would 
leave a small deficit of $80,311. If our congregations will support the programs by 
the same 9.1% increase as they did in 1983 we will break even and not incur a 


» deficit. 


_ THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANDA | 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1983 


1983 - ~ 1982 
REVENUE 
Contributions from congregations 5, G4 A256. 0) OS sAT 2g 8D 
Income earned from - investments 315,565. 289,000 
- estates 129,739 162,820 
Contributions for works of bss Board of World — , 
Mission 
Women's Misciongey Society (W.D.) 440 ,000 400,000 
Women's Missionary Society (E.D.) 51,000 49,000 
Presbyterian Record - net revenue 18,715 45,132 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue | - 4,127 6,398 
Income from other sources 168,423 136,950 
6,770,825 6,261, 885 
Bequest received for current use 321,848 241,760 
Gifts received for current use 39, 865 37,394 
Total Revenue 7,132,538 6,541,039 
EXPENDITURE | 
General Assembly, its Council 
& Committees 946,504 704,012 
Operating Boards & Committees 
Board of World Mission 3,920,900 3,728,462 
Board of Congregational Life 595,552 557-5193 
Board of Ministry 141,576 116,225 
Church Growth Committee P1737 27 109,059 
Communications Services Committee 97 248 91,010 
4,873,003 4,601,949 
Church share of - Pension costs . 637 , 943 536,129 
~ Employee benefits 108,484 66,501 


__ 746,427 


al 602, 630 


Grants to. ; - Colleges & aie 

Residences 876,187 778,296 
- Ecumenical 
Organizations 60, 176 51,740 
936,363 . 830,036 
Total Expenditure 7,502,297 6,738,627 
EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER REVENUE 369,759 197 1588 
AUDITORS' REPORT 


To the Venerable The General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


We have examined the Balance sheet of The Presbyterian Church in Canada as at 
December 31, 1983 and the statements of revenue and expenditures, unallocated 
operating fund deficiency, property fund and changes in other fund balances for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests and other procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of the 
Church as at December 31, 1983 and the results of its operations for the year then 
ended in accordance with the accounting practices described in note 2 applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 


North York, Ontario “THORNE RIDDELL" 
March 2, 1984 q Chartered Accountants 


~_ GLEANINGS 


Schools are so great that kids 
must be forced to attend them, 
unions so great that workers must 
be forced to join them, and 
politicians are so great that people i 
must be forced to support them. vy 
Richard Needham 
The Wit & Wisdom of 
Richard Needham 


If a man didn’t make sense, the 
Scotch felt it was misplaced 
politeness to try and keep him 
from knowing it. Better that he be 
aware of his reputation, for this 


A would encourage reticence which 
y goes well with stupidity. 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
The Scotch 
Criticism 


One often hears it said that one 
should ignore criticism. I do not 
agree that it is always wise to 
ignore criticism of oneself and 
one’s endeavors, even when the 
criticism is ill-natured, 
exhibitionistic, and predictable. 
For even when that is the character 
of the criticism, there is sometimes 
something to be learned from it 
not only about oneself and one’s vy 
critics, but about the world we live 
in. 

William F. Buckley Jr., 
National Review, Aug. 1, 1956. 


Many governments are despotic 
| in law, which are not despotic in 
fact; mot because they are 
restrained by their own 
moderation, but because, in spite 
of their theoretical omnipotence, 
they are compelled, in many 
important points, to respect either 
public opinion or the opinion of 
other balancing powers, which Sand Confibullons. 
without the express recognition of by October 34, 1984 
law, have gradually sprung up in to: 

the state... Public opinion almost (SS 
always makes some exceptions to a, 
its blind and slavish submission; 


and in bowing the neck to the foot 

of a sultan, stipulates how hard it PWS 
shall tread. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith 


The Edinburgh Review, 1803 oO Presbyterian World Service & Development 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 4J7 


SS 
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Mission Study 1984-85 


General Theme: 
Swords into Ploughshares 


Geographical Theme: Korea 


We move into 1984-85 with two themes that 
will challenge and focus our vision of 
mission. After four years of planning, 
materials have been produced for a 
geographical theme ‘‘Korea’’ and a general 
theme ‘‘Swords into Ploughshares.’’ Both 
issues are timely. In 1984-85 Korea 
celebrates 200 years of Christian witness on 
that peninsula. This provides an occasion 
for us to explore the meaning of the part- 
nership in mission we have with the Korean 
Church. Today too, as the very survival of 
large numbers of persons in Korea and 
around the world is threatened by star- 
vation, injustice and nuclear warfare, there 
is nO more opportune time to find ways of 
turning our swords into ploughshares. 


PEACE 


What is peace? Is peace possible? Is there more than 
one way to peace? How do individuals find a place in 
the peacemaking effort? The study book Visions of 
Peace, by Shirley Heckman, asks us to consider how 
some people have answered these and_ other 
questions. The book includes a fascinating collage of 
different visions of peace with statements from 
various religious perspectives — an American 
Christian, a Jew, a Buddhist, a German feminist 
theologian, a Soviet Christian and two Third World 
political leaders. 

Peace through power and love, peace through 
world law and disarmament, are possible kinds of 
peace explored by Heckman. 

Connie Johnson’s guide, Living our Visions of 
Peace, is an invaluable aid for making the most of 
Heckman’s collection. It helps learners to define 
their own visions of peace and to choose ways to 
work towards them. Ideas are given for using this 
material for a study series with youth or with adults, 
and in intergenerational or retreat settings. 

These are timely, well written and useful resources 
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FINDING 


RUTH COOK By 
and CARRIE Vet U GODDARD 


A Guide for Teaching 
Using “Mi Jun’s Dita 


cision” and “Wo 
Gil’s Secret Diary” : 


for anyone pursuing an understanding of, an 
commitment to, ‘‘Shalom.”’ 

Special resources for children and youl 
adolescents are available from many sources. A 
of these will be made available to leaders on req 
from the W.M.S. office. 


KOREA 


It has been nearly sixty years since The Presbyte 
Church in Canada has had any missionary perso: 
in Korea. We withdrew from the Hamheung fiel 
what is now North Korea following Church un 
and our work in Korea was forgotten by all but a 
enthusiasts. Some of the interest and concern 
transferred to the ministry among the Kol 
minority in the islands of Japan, which work has: 
become the Korean Christian Church in Jay 
However, considering the number of our Kol 
congregations in Canada, and our recently rene 
links with The Presbyterian Church of K 
(ecumenical), interest has been stirred up again 
there is now a demand for literature dealing with 
growth of the Church in Korea. The mate 


NFE AND HOPE” 


| prepared under the auspices of the W.M.S.(W. D.) 


ipared for the Korea study are a welcome addition 
he literature. 

in Fire Beneath the Frost Peggy Billings has 
iked sketches of Korean national and church 
tory, Korean religions, folk songs and tales, 
‘tistics, photographs and a Theological Statement, 
o aresource book with a chapter-by-chapter study 
ide at the end. 

‘Another welcome addition is Song of the Soul: In 
lebration of Korea by Canadian Lenore 
‘echam. The author, now a United Church of 
nada minister in Toronto, lived and worked with 
husband in Korea for twenty years. 

Highlighted is the strong religious faith of the 
yrean people which stems from early Shamanism, 
‘ough Buddhism (the predominant religion today) 
| Christianity, which has increased from only 4 
rcent of the population in 1948 to over 25 percent 
1984. 

A rich cultural heritage provides a framework for 
‘roducing us to the vitality of Korean life. Poetry, 
:, music, folk tales, special occasions, even Korean 
stipes are presented in this book. One is left with a 
tception of Koreans as a people who love life, write 
pressive poetry, produce colourful art, imaginative 
ama and music, and of Korean Christians who take 
eir faith seriously. Both youth and adults who use 
is book will find it adds greatly to their study. 

One exciting feature of the Korea study for 
ildren is the way that Canadian children can 
slebrate’ with Koreans. The materials for children 
ive been designed to create bonds of friendship and 
aderstanding between North American and Korean 
ildren, and to create an interest in Korean history 
id culture. They reinforce the scripture passage in 
cts 17 that all people are part of the Lord’s 
eation. Children are helped to recognize and enjoy 
ays in which we are different as well as similar. The 
ludy emphasizes the common Christian heritage 
‘ared by many Koreans and North Americans. 
‘Divided into two age groups, there are two basic 


books for children with a common guide and 
common supplement prepared by a committee of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Younger children, 
ages 6-8, can celebrate special holidays with a Korean 
family in Won Gil’s Secret Diary and get a sense of 
close loving family relationships with emphasis on 
honouring parents and grandparents. 

In Mi Jun’s Difficult Decision, for children ages 
9-12, an American girl planning to visit relatives in 
Korea with her family learns about Korean history, 
language and religions. Given the choice of returning 
home after three weeks or staying with her Korean 
cousins for six months, she has a ‘‘difficult decision’’ 
to make. In the process she makes discoveries about 
herself and her values. 

The Study Guide, Exploring Korea, provides six 
session plans for each of the above books which 
include teaching sessions, educational activities, 
games, songs and suggestions for worship. 


Offering Project for Children and Youth: 


Children and youth are encouraged to join the 
celebration of 200 years of Christian witness in Korea 
by sharing their offerings with the children of 
Kwanju who need a nursery school and kindergarten. 
What better way to celebrate than by helping to 
establish a new work which will benefit Korean 
children for years to come! 

These words from the introduction to Song of the 
Soul speak eloquently to both themes: 

‘Out of your years of pain and turmoil, 

May there come new life and hope, 

For all the East, 

And then for all the world. ”’ 

Read these books. Participate in the studies both 
on Peace and Korea. Find ‘‘new life and hope’’ for 
yourself and for all people of the world. q 


N.B. Thanks to P.K. Talbot, Robert K. Anderson, Jean 
Dancey and Jean Rankine who assisted the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) in the preparation of this article. 


All the study materials are available from the W.M.S. Book Room, Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 


Ontario, M3C 1J7: 


_ Visions of Peace $ 6.55 
Living Our Visions of Peace $ 5.45 
Song of the Soul: In Celebration of Korea (book only) $ 5.45 
Study Guide suggestions for use with Song of the 

Soul and extra articles on Korea (and Peace) 

in June/July Glad Tidings .30 


ee 


Fire Beneath the Frost $ 6.55 
Teens Packet includes Song of the Soul: In Celebration of 
Korea, and study guide and Offering Project $ 7.50 
Children’s Packets: 
Ages 6-8 Won Gil’s Secret Diary $12.00 
Ages 9-12 Mi Jun’s Difficult Decision $12.00 
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Advertisement 


Many Hearing 
Problems Can 
Be Helped 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will show 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’s 
yours to keep. The actual aid weighs 
less than an eighth of an ounce, and 
it fits completely into the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4080, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1L7. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record 


AN OPEN HOUSE 
“All About Grace” 


will be held at Grace Presbyterian 
Church, 588 Renforth Drive, 
Etobicoke on September 22-23 from 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 

A highlight of the celebrations will be 
the dedication of new Christian 
Education and meeting facilities. 
Enjoy Musical presentations, 
Displays, and Refreshments. 


Babysitting will be available. 
COME AND CELEBRATE WITH US! 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ST. STEPHEN'S OTTAWA 
will be celebrated on 
Sunday, October 21 
at 11:00 a.m. 


A congregational dinner will be held on 
Monday, October 22 at 6:30 p.m. 


All former members and friends are cordially 
invited to attend. For further information or 
tickets to the dinner, please contact: Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 579 Parkdale Avenue. 
Ottawa, K1Y 4K 1. (613) 728-0558. 
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The Bible tells us not to worry. 
My friends tell me ‘‘to let go and 
let God.’’ I find that not very 
helpful. What is your opinion? 

In the famous and oft-quoted 
passage from Matthew 6, Jesus 
indeed stresses the futility of 
worrying. At times, such advice 
appears less than helpful. After all, 
we feel the way we feel and to be 
told that God does not want us to 
worry is to lay an additional 
burden of guilt upon us. Sym- 
pathetic listening to someone’s 
concerns is frequently far more 
helpful than glib advice that 
‘tevery cloud has a silver lining,”’ 
or the suggestion that we should 
‘*look at the bright side of things.”’ 
Indeed, to some; the words of 
Jesus appear rather quaint and 
simplistic, like ‘‘a strain from 
Paradise Lost.’’ How relevant are 
they to those of us who have to 
cope with the incredible stresses 
and strains imposed by twentieth- 
century society? 

Jesus mever spoke nonsense. 
Although our world is different, 
the world of Jesus imposed its own 
very real anxieties. Life in his day 
was no picnic. In fact, it was 
generally nasty, brutish, and short. 
Jesus knew whereof he spoke. 

Another fact to remember is that 
the word our Lord used for worry 
is perhaps best translated as 
‘nervous anxiety.’’ A certain 
amount of stress is vital to life. 
Every performer or _ preacher 
experiences twinges of ‘‘stage 
fright’? which often brings out the 
best in them. Stress has positive 
values. ‘‘Nervous' anxiety,’’ 
however, is like a shadow that 
hangs over our lives; a sometimes 
paralyzing fear of we know not 
what, which is projected into a 
thousand tomorrows. 

I suppose the question is ‘‘Who 
do you trust?’’ In the Matthew 
passage Jesus points us to the 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Does worry worry you? 


nature of God. He is love and he | 
provides us with the resources we | 
need to meet the challenges of each | 
day. Our problem appears to be | 
that we try to use those cir- | 
cumscribed resources for problems } 
that lie in the distant future. We |} 
live them all out in our minds | 
before they actually happen. But | 
God’s strength, meant for the | 
moment, is not meant to leap-frog | 
over time. ‘‘Each day has enough | 
trouble of its own,’’ said Jesus. | 
Live one day at a time. It is for | 
such living that God gives his | 
people strength. 

It is a matter of trusting faith, | 
and growth in grace. We are so | 
very much as I recall my children | 
were, when they were little and we | 
would be in the swimming pool | 
together. I would tell them to come | 
away from the edge of the pool | 
and into the deep waters. They | 
wouldn’t. The fear of danger over- 
powered their still-budding un- | 
derstanding of what it meant to | 
have a father whom they could | 
trust with their life. Slowly but ) 
surely, however, they learned that | 
they could. They came toa point at | 
which they could relax and let go } 
and know that upholding them } 
were the arms of a father’s love. . 

So also is it a growing process | 
with us. /’m still working at it. I 
hope and pray that you too will be | 
able ‘‘to let go and let God’’ — at |} 
least for this day. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. | 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, } 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include | 
name and address for information 


only. 
O 
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 _ for there is still a vision 
for the appointed time.”’ 


THE DOWNTOWN 


Residence 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 
¢ Senior Citizen self care 
residence 
/; ¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
if Dufferin Subway Station 
ys ¢ Private furnished accommoda- 
f Wi tion at reasonable rates 
. e All meals served 
A Statement of Christian Belief We © Housekeeping services 
ae ¢ Registered nurse daily, doctor 
Commended by the Wee os 
1 10th General Assembly Vig aes a the on te Baptist Foundation. 
Fy f non-profit residence. 
as an acceptable statement of faith Way 
ry . AG 
useful in worship and study. Le 
6 aeae 
A copy of the statement should be Hepa 


bs a5 


in every home in the church.”’ 
C.C. Cochrane 


Order from: Living Faith 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills Ontario M3C 1)J7. 


$2.25 each Packets of 25 - $50.00 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


ui =~ . 
i =~ i 
NEW HORIZ=NS 
1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H -W.Toronto MoH 48 I DE RS 
(416) 536-6111 


“==” KEATES-GEISSLER 


PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
E7262 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information, contact: 

Sheila Morrison Schools 

RR. 2 

Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO. 

Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 


Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


: YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. 
767-3153 


Gfurner § Sforter 


A GOODLY HERITAGE 


A history of Knox Church Oakville by 
Rudy Platiel and Helen Goggin. Pre- 
ipublicanon price $20.00. Orders from: 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ontario L6J 3C8. 


- 

“= RONCESVALLES CHAPEL is 

436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 
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Book REVIEWS 


The Kirk in Glengarry 

by Donald Neil MacMillan. Hard 
cover, 474 pages. Available from the 
author, R.R. 2, Finch, Ontario, KOC 
1KO. $30.00. 

Integral to the education of 
budding theologians at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
have been weekend = ap- 
prenticeships in congregations of 
the eastern counties of Ontario. 
No one is more qualified to tell the 
story of these churches than 
Donald MacMillan, minister of 
Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, for 
almost a quarter-century, for 
nineteen years on the faculty of his 
denomination’s theological college 
in Montreal and the McGill 
Faculty of Divinity, as well as 
himself a loyal son of Glengarry. 

This volume, sturdily bound in 
Presbyterian blue and complete 
with tartan dust jacket, will be 
equally appreciated by church 
members and_ professional 
historians everywhere. Maps of 


Scotland and Eastern Ontario give 
geographical siting to the contents 


of the book, while extensive 
collections of photographs add 
much to its value. 

Early settlements and 
Presbyterian beginnings, largely 
the result of Scottish Highland 
‘*clearings’’ and the emigration of 
United Empire Loyalists, are 
traced chronologically and 
geographically. How difficult it is 
for today’s reader to appreciate the 
privations and sacrifices of these 
pioneers. 

One chapter is devoted to John 
Bethune; «the: .“‘father “‘of 
Presbyterianism’’ and the first 
resident Protestant clergyman in 
Upper Canada. This is the great, 
great, grandfather of Dr. Norman 
Bethune, himself a son of the 
Manse and a hero of the People’s 
Republic of China; just one of 
many sons of The United Counties 
to receive acclaim and on occasion, 
notoriety, in church and state. 

Unions and disruptions af- 
fecting Presbyterians in Canada 
are recorded with care and un- 
derstanding, drawing upon 
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sociological and_ theological 
reasons uniquely applicable to 
eastern Ontario. Never can the 
Gaelic mind be taken for granted! 
Although Scottish Presbyterianism 
dominates this text, detailed 
coverage is also given to Baptist, 
Congregational and _ other 
Protestant groups in the area. 
Virtually no page can be turned 
without the emergence of new 
facts, both curious and perhaps 
hitherto unknown. ‘‘St. Elmo’’ is 
named after a novel with that title, 
dear to the heart of a daughter of 
the Manse. ‘‘Maxville’’ is the 
result of so many ‘‘Macs’’ in the 
district. St. Columba survived a 
twenty-four year vacancy and 
emerged as a growing 
congregation. Pews were sold by 
auction for the new church at 
Lochiel, with the front seats 
commanding the highest prices! 

John Redpath, remembered by 
the denomination today for his 
philanthropy to McGill University, 
and Presbyterianism in general, 
was at one time the stonemason 
responsible for the erection of the 
Kirk Hill sanctuary. There are so 
many invaluable facts both for the 
browser and the dedicated student 
that one could only wish that a 
second edition would quadruple 
the index pages. 

For many readers, chapters on 
**The Precentor,’’ ‘‘Church Bells’’ 
and the Revival Movements of 
Glengarry, will be highlights of 
The Kirk in Glengarry. A detailed 
account of a Highland communion 
season iS most _ interesting. 
Biographies of representative 
laymen, as well as ministers, are 
the result of extensive scholarly 
research. Mention might be made, 
by way of illustration, of such an 
individual as James Croil, whose 
wealthy Scottish family owned 
Croil Island in the St. Lawrence 
River, and who ruled it as an 
enlightened fiefdom. This layman 
compiled the 1866 Statistical 
Report of the Church of Scotland 
in. Canada, and served both as 
editor of The Presbyterian, 1872- 
75, and the first editor of The 


Presbyterian Record, 1875-91. 


To read an ecclesiastical history | 


of Glengarry, Stormont 


and | 


Prescott counties, and surrounding | 
points, is to recount the story of | 


the @\Clerey seReserves, 


John | 


Strachan and the Family Compact. | 
It is a tribute to the German- | 


speaking Loyalists in Osnabruck, 


Williamsburg and Matilda. It | 
recalls a man like the Rev. Daniel | 
Gordon of Indian Lands, who } 
traced his ancestry to Mary Queen | 


of Scots. His wife was the cousin 
of the famous Hebrew scholar, W. 
Robertson Smith and a descendant 


of Robert the Bruce. His son was | 


‘Ralph Connor’ of Glengarry 
School Days, and_ succeeding 
generations gave leadership with 
pulpit and pen. Such = are 
representative individuals, lay and 
clerical, recorded in this volume, 
whose fame has reached to distant 
places, and whose life and works 
are faithfully recorded 
posterity. Well done, domine 
Donald! : 
John Alexander Johnston 


Dr. Johnston is the minister at Chedoke 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 


Karlstadt as the Father of the Bap- 
tist Movements: The Emergence of 
Lay Protestantism 

by Calvin Augustine Pater. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1984. 
XIV, 350 pp. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 


for | 


ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C | 


PS Se i eA 

The appearance of a major book 
by the Professor of Church 
History at Knox College should be 
doubly celebrated: as a gift to the 
world of scholarship at large, and 
as a contribution to the widening 
of our too narrow view of what 
constitutes the Reformed Tradi- 
tion. It is also a linguistic four de 
force, for his competence in Latin 
(medieval and classical), French, 


German, Dutch and English has 


made possible the locating, 


translating and assimilation of a 


considerable body of Karlstadt 
material in a number of libraries 
and!..archiv.es.. alte 


Pater’s 


— 


| distinguished mentor, Professor 
| George W. Williams, the doyen of 
“‘Radical Reformation’’ studies in 
English, has been well served by 
his enthusiastic apprentice, who 
_ now takes his place in his own 
right. 
If I find Dr. Pater’s sub-title 
more significant and_ verifiable 
| than his main assertion about the 
} developing Baptist Movements 
| beyond the Continent, this may 
only reflect his concentration on 
| documentation rather than 
historical process. The larger 
- themes of the book — Scripture 
_ and the Spirit, Predestination, the 
' nature of the Church, the Church 
| and the World, the role of women, 
_the defense of the oppressed, 
- violence, and Baptism — together 
with new light thrown on the 
*“Competing Reformations in 
Switzerland,’’ and the _ conse- 
quences of the careers of other 
mradicals such as. Hoffman, 
Miinster and Grebel, make this a 
rewarding source for both the 
scholar and the intelligent contem- 
_ porary who finds a_ striking 
' resonance in Karlstadt’s emphases 
_ and ‘post-modern’ Christianity. 
| Why Karlstadt (born 1480) at 
this point in time? Perhaps 
because,- Originally in Germany 
and later in America, his time has 
come. The orthodoxy which 
typified Germany until the end of 
the Wilhelmine era (1918) was 
already breaking up when Her- 
mann Borge’s two volume 
Karlstadt appeared in those latter 
years. With a number of younger 
scholars in Germany, in the wake 
of the collapse of the old or- 
thodoxies after World War II, the 
re-instatement of radical Karlstadt 
became a programme of research 
and writing. With R.J. Sider’s 
valuable ‘‘Development of His 
Thought’’ (1974), the man became 
accessible to English-speaking 
readers in a favourable way. Yet 
even in Stephen Ozment’s 
remarkable survey, The Age of 
Reform, 1250-1550 (1980), which 
happily shows the Reformation as 
more than a sudden upheaval, 
Karlstadt still suffers from his 
enemies, among whom Luther was 


foremost. Karlstadt was an 
established humanist scholar 
before young Martin Luther had 
achieved his later fame. And by the 
time Luther was already dampen- 
ing down the flames lit by more 
radical Reformers and already a 
reactionary in their eyes, Karlstadt 
was plunging on, churning up doc- 
trines based on a rational 
biblicism, with sometimes ex- 
cessive egotistical exhibitions, but 
always with the courage to go to 
the gist of questions notwithstan- 
ding the ecclesiastical or personal 
consequences. 

With Borge, Sider and now this 
original work by Dr. Pater, 
Karlstadt has been rescued from 
the epithets of his enemies both 
Roman and Protestant, to be ex- 
amined in his own right. He is a 
classic case of the so-called ‘failed 
radical’ whose fruits live after him, 
acquiring new relevance and new 
potency with each new opportunity 
to re-examine yesterday’s or- 
thodoxies. 

Calvin Pater’s study is not a 
‘Life and Times,’ nor a conven- 
tional process history. Sider, with 
whom he sometimes disagrees, 
always amicably, has given us a 
more contextual study. Thus, if | 
find Pater’s personal connections 
of Karlstadt with Dutch and 
English Baptists sometimes 
tenuous, their common ideas are 
clearly set forth. Neither the Men- 
nonite tradition (including 
Grebel), nor the English scholars, 
have examined these connections 
sufficiently, and the latter have too 
long ignored the antecedents of 
English radicalism on the Conti- 
nent and the development of those 
stalwart souls in the rich and fertile 
imaginations of Colonial America. 

As our world view enlarges, as it 
must (partly because the wider 
world is coming to us in person in 
sO many talented people from 
other lands, partly because televi- 
sion brings the wider world into 
our homes and schools more and 
more each day), so our British- and 
Europe-mindedness must recede. 
But there is, especially in Canada, 
an immense cultural time lag: we 
have to put Britain back into 
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Europe, from which the ‘English’ 
Channel can either connect or 
separate it; and we have to see 
Europe in more fulsome colours 
and shades than old cliches about 
‘Renaissance and Reformation’ 
and ‘Ethnic’ have allowed us to 
do. The ideas and doctrines of 
Karlstadt are rich and suggestive 
for society in Britain, Europe and 
North America. We too easily 
forget how worldwide and 
numerous the Baptist Churches 
are. For them and for us, there is 
much in Pater’s treasure house of 
Karlstadt theology which is still 
radical, as well as so much which 
has drawn Protestantism out of the 
cleric-bound ecclesiology of the 
past. 

The humanists’ work — the dog- 
ged persistence in reading the texts 
first of all in their own right, and 
not simply as Tom Paine-like 
perspectives for reactionary 
denunciations or revolutionary 
agendas — is essential to our wider 
understanding of both history and 
theology. And Dr. Pater’s sen- 
sitive, careful handling of so con- 
siderable a body of material long 
hidden or unknown to us, makes a 
valuable contribution both to 
scholarship and to Christian sen- 
sibilities. Dr. Pater poses the ques- 
tion of whether Luther was a wiser 
assessor of the speed at which 
society ought to change or a reac- 
tionary falling back on the argu- 
ment of the older hierarchies. 
Whether the assertions of 
Karlstadt that his radical inter- 
pretations of scripture were more 


honest to the text, we are left to 
judge. So much the better for our 
having been confronted by these 
timely options. 

Pater offers a rich storehouse in 
which to work, and while the or- 
dinary reader will want to browse 
in lively topics rather than plow on 
laboriously, there is much for him, 
as well as the scholars, to take in, 
reflect upon, and make sense of in 
Our Own times. What is the rela- 
tionship between individual faith 
and churchly obedience? What 1s 
the relationship between the 
Church and the World? What ts 
the contribution of the Conser- 
vative? Of the Radical? And what 
do these terms mean? Pater throws 
light on each, and much more. 
What happened to that early, 
apostolic assertion of female and 
male equality in Christ, which the 
professional church leaders later 
converted into the old patriar- 
chalism of Judaism and 
Hellenism? Pater shows how 
Karlstadt, with dramatic and 
shocking relevance, raised precise- 
ly those questions with which the 
new orthodoxy of Protestantism 
failed to deal. Luther wrote loving- 
ly about family life, Calvin most 
beautifully on the Holy Spirit. 
Karlstadt hurried on, claiming for 
lay persons — women, and 
uneducated souls included — 
roles, Opportunities, freedoms 
denied’? them >) ’by "trem “Great 
Reformers.’ More, Karlstadt 
strove to establish a ‘‘church of 
equals.’’ Accepting Luther’s 
‘‘priesthood of all believers,’’ he 
then left priesthood to Moses and 
Aaron. ‘‘The priests wish to tram- 
ple and slay the Prophets and 
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(403) 288-0544 or 288-5728. 


Apostles,’’ he insisted. Karlstadt } 
came to prefer what he called ‘‘the 
god-hood of all believers,’’ setting 
aside distinctions of rank, which | 
‘“‘subvert’’ the unity of the Church. | 

Scathing in his attacks on 
degree-mongering academia, | 
Karlstadt suggested that doctrine is 
more significant than academic 
titles. And the whole people of | 
God make doctrine. ‘Intellectual | 
pride thwarts the destruction of | 
one’s ego advocated in the} 
‘‘mystical’’ tracts.” There was no | 
loss of Karlstadt’s ego, whatever | 
his proclivities for mystical search. | 
And, perhaps above all, even more | 
than his denial of infant baptism, 
there was his primacy of the laity. 
They hear confessions and ab- | 
solve, they arbitrate theological 
disputes, they are ‘‘messengers, | 
they are apostles to their own | 
households.’’ All believers are | 
messengers, ‘‘who speak under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

If you don’t like the message, 
that is no excuse for damning the }| 
messenger — in gospel or scholarly 


presentation of difficult but highly | 
revealing texts. Dr. Pater acquits 


himself well, setting forth the | 
TEXTS: warning against 
misunderstandings, and leaving his 
readers to decide for themselves. 
We will be hearing more of | 
Karlstadt, through him. It is an | 
auspicious beginning, as well as a 
well-nigh unique offering in a] 
Canadian University, for which we } 
must thank him and leave him free } 
to dig further. All of this is part of | 
our too-often emaciated Christian | 
and Reformed heritage. 
The University of Toronto Press | 
is to be congratulated for en- | 
couraging, fittingly publishing, 
and illustrating this rich storehouse | 
by a scholar who now takes his | 
place among the highly respected 
who are also resolutely honest. | 
Karlstadt at last stands free of the | 
darker shadows of Luther’s life, in } 
works like these. We. learn best | 
from those with whom we disagree 
— if we are willing to learn. | 
John Nyren Buchanan | 


Dr. John Buchanan is the minister at ]| 


Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ontario. oO i 
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Music REVIEW 


Bruce Cockburn: 
Fire From God 


Album: Stealing Fire by Bruce 
Cockburn, True North Records, 
TN-S7, 1984 


The great question posed in 
Bruce Cockburn’s last four albums 
is this: how is it possible to love 
and live righteously in an 
unrighteous world? The question 
assumes even greater impact when 
one takes into account Cockburn’s 
personal experiences of the past 
five years; his move to the run- 
down neighbourhood near 
Kensington Market in Toronto, his 
excursions to El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, and the 
dissolution of his marriage. 
Cockburn lives on the cutting edge 
of the great social problems of the 
1980s. His music is a reflection of 
his struggle to deal with these 
problems face to face, and yet 
emerge with optimism and hope, 
based on the real presence of 
God’s grace. 

Cockburn’s overriding concerns 


are set out neatly in the obvious 
choice for a single, ‘‘Lovers in a 


Dangerous Time.’’ This _ very 
original and striking lyric, set 
against a driving New Wave 
rhythm, sounds an anthem for the 
need in humans to make contact, 


to reach for each other across the | 


gulfs of loneliness and isolation. 
As usual, Cockburn’s lyrics are the 
most poetic and richly suggestive 
in popular music: ‘‘But nothing 
worth having comes without some 
kind of fight/Got to kick at the 
darkness ’til it bleeds daylight....”’ 
‘‘Sahara Gold’? and ‘‘Making 
Contact’’ extend this motif, the 
former a portrait of a crystalline 
moment of sexual love, the latter a 
celebration of the beauty of man 
and creation and the possibility of 
harmony in both. 

‘‘Peggy’s Kitchen Wall’’ is a 
comic view of the ‘‘low life’’ in 
Toronto and strikes this reviewer 
as filler material. ‘‘To Raise the 
Morning Star’’ is an expansion of 
the title of the album, Stealing 
Fire, suggesting the Greek myth of 
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Prometheus, who stole fire from 
the gods. Like Prometheus, man 
has something of God’s fire in 
him, and it shines brightest, ac- 
cording to Cockburn, among those 
who have to fight to keep it 
burning. 

An important source of 
Cockburn’s new-found optimism 
is the Nicaraguan revolution. On 
his tour of Central America, 
Cockburn experienced firsthand 
the optimism and the sense of 
relief of the civilians in that nation 
now that Somoza and his torture 
and death squads have been 
deposed. The song ‘‘Nicaragua’”’ is 
a tribute to the spirit of the 
revolution. Ironically, the greatest 
fear of the people of Nicaragua 
today is of a possible U.S. led 
invasion of ClIA-trained and 
financed former National 
Guardsmen. Cockburn sees the 
revolution in Nicaragua as a sign 
of hope for all people: ‘‘In the 
flash of this moment/You’re the 
best of what we are/Don’t let them 
stop you now, Nicaragua.’’ Hope 
and joy radiate from the graceful, 


lilting rhythms of the song and 
Cockburn’s languid voice. 

Another song, ‘‘If I Had a 
Rocket Launcher,”’ had its genesis 
in an incident that occurred while | 
Cockburn was touring a refugee 
camp in the state of Chiapas, 


Mexico. While Guatemalan army | 


helicopters circled overhead, 
peasants told Cockburn of how 
their husbands, fathers, 
children had been taken away and 


tortured and murdered, in spite of } 
the fact that they were in a refugee | 
camp on Mexican soil, and of-} 


— 


and | 


ficially under the protection of the | 


Mexican government. In a CITY- 
TV interview, Cockburn recalled 
feeling a distasteful urge to kill the 


people responsible. He admits that | 


his feelings were not ‘‘good,”’ but 
declared that he could understand 


the response of people who take up | 


arms against ‘‘generals and their | 


stinking torture states’’: 
*‘When I talk with the survivors 
Things too sickening to relate 
If I had a rocket launcher... 
I would retaliate. ’’ 


The fact that Cockburn sees a 
purpose to the resistance of in- 
justice is important to an un- | 


derstanding of all of his recent | 


work. This hopefulness persists, in | 
spite of setbacks in the world’s | 


political spheres, because of 


Cockburn’s persistent 


faith. | 
Beneath the political, social and | 
psychological insights of his music, 


one can clearly discern Cockburn’s | 
Christian assumptions about the } 


nature of man, creation, 


and | 


justice. As a musician, Cockburn | 


evidently sees his purpose fulfilled | 
in the use of his music to express | 
and the} 
potential fulfilment of Christ’s | 


the desire, the need, 


Kingdom of love in a world filled } 


with hate. In fact, the central issue 


in almost all of Cockburn’s recent | 


is the question of the 
love 


work, 
possibility of 


and | 


righteousness in an unrighteous | 


age. Stealing Fire 
affirmation of that possibility. 


Bill Van Dyk | 


Mr. Van Dyk is a free lance reviewer from | 


Chatham, Ontario. 


is a brilliant | 


- Theological 
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_ Presbyterian honored by 
| Taiwanese college 


On June 11, 1984 the Tainan 
College in Taiwan 


Mr. McGill is a graduate of the 


' University of Western Ontario and 
of the Westminster Theological 
| Seminary. He studied linguistics at 
_ the University of North Dakota 
-and_ the 
_ Missions in Connecticut and was 
' appointed 
- Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
| 1953. 


Kennedy School of 


to Taiwan by The 


During his years in Taiwan, Mr. 


- McGill worked closely with the 
_ aboriginal Tayal people and was 
_ able to analyse and reduce their 
| language to a written form. He 


helped publish a language primer, 


_ a hymnbook, Laubach’s Story of 
| Jesus and (in 1974) 
_ Testament in the Tayal language. 
_ He was assisted and supported in 
_ his work by his wife, Grace, who is 
| a graduate of Wheaton College, 


the New 


with training also in linguistics and 
Bible studies. 

The McGills returned to Canada 
this summer to retire in Glencoe, 
Ontario, Mr. McGill’s hometown. 


Festival of Joy held 


More than 125 children, teens 
and adults attended a Festival of 
Joy held at Renfrew Church, Ren- 
frew, Ont., on May 26. The event 
was sponsored by the Presbytery 
of Lanark and Renfrew, under the 
direction of the Rev. W.M. Mon- 
crieff of First Church, Pembroke. 
The Festival’s theme, marking the 
475th anniversary of the birth of 
John Calvin, was ‘“‘Lift Up Your 
Hearts.’? The theme hymn was 
number 461 in the Book of Praise, 
with verses two and three re- 
written for the occasion. The day 
included worship, a_ parade 
through the streets of the town, 
and three workshops — one on 
music, led by Linda Carmichael of 


NeEws 


Vankleek Hill; one on banner- 
making, led by Jean McCuan of 
Carleton Place; and one on magic- 
making, led by the Rev. Ed Smith 
of Almonte. Words of greeting 
were expressed by the Presbytery’s 
moderator, the Rev Bruce W. 
Kemp. The Rev. Linda Bell of 
Cobden was trumpeter for the 
event. 


WCC chooses new general 
secretary 


(EPS) — The World Council of 
Churches has chosen a Uruguyan 
Methodist pastor who headed its 
Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism (CWME) for 11 
years as its fourth general 
secretary. 

Emilio Enrique Castro, 57, takes 
up his new job at the beginning of 
next year. He left his CWME post 
at the end of last year and has since 
been pursuing doctoral studies and 
lecturing. He was shortly to 
become rector of Union 
Theological Seminary in Buenos 
Aires. He succeeds Philip Potter 
who was also his predecessor in the 
CWME post. Elected general 
secretary in November, 1972, 
Potter retires at the end of this 
year. 

In his acceptance speech to the 
1S0-member WCC central com- 
mittee which elected him July 12, 
Castro said he is counting on the 
committee and other colleagues to 
make up for anything he lacks 
coming into the position. He 
praised his predecessor for his part 
in moving the WCC to ‘‘confront 
questions of cultural identity, of 
racism and of an evangelism that 
will not dodge the issues of real 
life. Philip Potter has contributed 
to the ecumenical movement a 
permanent awareness of _ the 
cutting edge of history. ”’ 

Emilio Castro was born in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, into a 
working class family of nine 
children. After completing his 
primary and secondary education 
there, he took his university degree 
at Union Theological Seminary in 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. With a 
WCC scholarship he did _ post- 
graduate work at Basel, Swit- 
zerland, under the guidance of 
Karl Barth, and over the past two 
years he has been a_ doctoral 
student at the University of 
Lausanne. 

He has served as pastor to 
Methodist congregations in 
Uruguay and La Paz, Bolivia. He 
was pastor of Central Methodist 
Church in Montevideo from 1957- 
65 and lectured at the Mennonnite 
Seminary there. From 1965-72 he 
was co-ordinator of UNELAM, 
the Commission for Evangelical 
Unity in Latin America, and 
during the latter part of this period 
he was president of the then newly 
autonomous’7 Evangelical 
Methodist Church of Uruguay. 

Before assuming the CWME 


directorship, Castro had _ been 
active at a number of key 
ecumenical gatherings. He is a 


past-chairman of the Fellowship of 
Christians and Jews in Uruguay 
and of the WCC’s Agency for 
Christian Literature Development. 

He is the author of six books, 
co-author of a _ seventh, con- 
tributor to numerous others, and 
author of more than 140 articles in 
several languages. 

He is married and has two 
children. 


Presbyterians in Peru 
move toward unity 

(RPS) — The _ National 
Presbyterian Church and _ the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church 
in Peru are taking steps toward 
unity. The ~“‘pro-unity’? Com- 
mittee, comprised of prominent 
leaders from both churches, issued 
recently a five-point paper on 
unity, which is being sent to all 
local congregations and 
presbyteries of both churches for 
consideration. 

After quoting John 17 and 
reminding readers that ‘‘the unity 
Christ asks for is not only invisible 
but visible’? and that it has ‘‘to 
express itself in organizational 
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forms,’’ the paper stresses the 
‘‘missionary purpose’’ of church 
unity as well as its calling to work 
for reconciliation, especially in a 
country where ethical, political 
and social divisions prevail. The 
paper further stresses the im- 
portant contribution that the 
Reformed Evangelical tradition is 
called to make in Latin America. 

The National Presbyterian 
Church, of North American 
origin, has 6,000 members; the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church, 
which traces its origin to Scotland, 
has 1,500 members. 


Reformed / Anglican dialogue 
recommends changes 


(EPS) — Reformed churches 
should consider having bishops 
and Anglican churches elders, 
according to a report of the 
Anglican - Reformed International 
Commission, published July 6, 
1984. The theological dialogue 
group appointed by the Anglican 
Consultative Council, based in 
London, and the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, based in 
Geneva, met between 1981 and 
1984. 

“If our two communions are to 
become one, Reformed churches 
will have to face the question of 
bishops, Anglican churches will 
have to reconsider the diaconate 
and take into account the reformed 
experience of the eldership, and 
both communions will have to take 
more seriously the role of the 
whole membership in_ the 
governance of the church,’’ the 
report suggests. 

It points out that ministerial 
structures embodied in the two 
communions cannot claim direct 
biblical authority: ‘‘The New 
Testament cannot be held to 
prescribe a threefold ministry of 
bishops, priest and deacons, a 
presbyterian or congregational 
form of government, or the 
primacy of the See of Rome,’’ the 
report says. 


Underlying the ordained 
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ministry in both the Anglican and 
Reformed traditions is the pattern 
of ‘‘a chief pastor who works with 
a body of colleagues and a staff of 
helpers or assistants to forward the 
work of Christ in church and 
world.’’ However, the report 
observes, in both traditions the 
tendency has been to truncate this 
pattern by effectively reducing the 
orders to two: bishop and priest in 
one, minister and elder in the 
other. 

The report is concerned with 
how the ministry of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons can fulfil 
the need to have a ministry with a 
personal, collegial, and communal 
character and how the balance 
between these three aspects of the 
ministry can be restored. 


Australian Presbyterian 
and Uniting Churches 
begin dialogue 

(RPS) — A World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches document 
entitled ‘‘Called to Witness to the 
Gospel Today’’ has created an 
opportunity for dialogue between 
the Uniting Church in Australia 
and the Presbyterian Church. 

The Uniting Church brought the 
Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Methodist Churches into union in 
1977. A significant minority 
opposed to union decided to 
continue with the name and 
structures of the Presbyterian 
Church. Both the Uniting and 
Presbyterian Churches are 
members of the WARC. 

David Gill, Assembly Clerk of 
the Uniting Church, commenting 
on the move toward new initiatives 
in dialogue said, ‘‘Since union we 
have talked to each other about 
property and finance. Now we’ll 
be looking at our common calling 
in Christ, which is far better.”’ 


Two denominations ask 
to join WCC 

(EPS) — The Moravian Church 
of Nicaragua and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
have applied to be full and 
associate members respectively of 


the World Council of Churches. 

The Moravian Church in 
Nicaragua dates from 1847 when 
German Moravians began work | 
among Afro-Caribbeans and the | 
Miskito, Sumo and Rama Indians | 
of the Caribbean Coast. They | 
established clinics, hospitals, | 
schools and a Bible Institute. The 
church became autonomous in 
1974 and has 85 congregations 
with some 30,000 members in | 
Nicaragua. 

The United Presbyterian Church 
in Brazil arose as a consequence of | 
opposition to ecumenical  in- 
volvement that developed within 
the Presyterian Church of Brazil in 
the 1950s. The UPCB has 60 
parishes and more than 18,000 
baptized members. Its clergy rely 
on secular jubs for this income. 

The WCC’s central committee | 
was also to consider applications 
for full membership by two 
associate members — Presbyterian 
Church in Sudan and Episcopal 
Baptist Community in Africa. 
(The EBCA is a member com- 
munity of the church of Christ in 
Zaire.) ‘Bach’ or themeiwe 
denominations has about 60,000 | 
members. 


CRC ordains women 
as deacons . 

(Grand Rapids, Michigan.) — 
Fourteen years of debate and 
discussion on the ordination of 
women reached a landmark on 
June 20 when the Synod (General | 


Assembly) of the Christian 
Reformed Church in North 
America decided by a narrow vote 
to ordain women as deacons. 

That decision came after five 
study committees since 1970} 
consistently declared that there 
was no biblical evidence to close 
the door of ordination to women. 
Most study committees had called | 
for ordination of women to all | 
three offices: deacon, elder. and } 
minister. The study committee } 
which reported to this year’s two- | 
week-long Synod recommended. 
ordination of women as deacons. | 

Delegation to Synod is selected | 
by local classes (presbyteries). | 
Most of them were chosen because | 


| of their own stands with respect to 
| ordination. In the end, the key 
| recommendations on _ the_ or- 
| dination of women passed 82-75. 
| More than 40 delegates registered 
' their negative votes and protests. 

_ Synod did provide for the local 
| option. Each congregation will 
_ decide for itself when it wants to 
| ordain women deacons. In a 
/ surprise move, the Christian 
' Reformed Church also declared 
' that ‘‘pastors are not expected to 
participate in the ordination of 
women if it is against their con- 
- sciences.”’ 

_ Some churches will immediately 
_ ordain women deacons while in 
' other churches, such a move may 
_ very well be 15 years away. 

A similar local option was given 
in the mid-1950s when women 
were given the right to vote in 
_ congregational meetings. While 
' most churches had accepted that 
| principle by the 1960s, there are 
still congregations today where 
women do not have that right. 


is the theme of the 
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Some delegates hailed June 20 as 
a great first step towards the 
eventual ordination of women to 
the offices of elder and minister 
while others declared the move as 
divisive and as one which could 
very well lead to a split within the 
denomination. 


The Christian Reformed Church 
in North America consists of about 
200 churches across Canada and 
600 in the U.S.A., spread from 
Hawaii to P.E.I. The largest 
concentration of CRCs in Canada 
is in southern Ontario. 

Keith Knight 


United Methodist Church 
maintains stand on 
homosexuality 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — 
Delegates to the United Methodist 
Church’s (in the U.S.) quadrennial 
General Conference in Baltimore, 
Maryland, earlier this year noted 
that homosexuality is incompatible 
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with Christian life. After two 
hours of debate on the issue which 
has caused division in the church 
for more than a decade, the 1,000 
delegates rejected several efforts to 
modify the language of the (United 
Methodist Church’s) Book of 
Discipline. Said the Rev. Richard 
Looney of Tennessee, who led the 
drive to continue the church’s 
position: ‘‘We are seeking to be 
sensitive to the sacred worth of 
persons while saying there are 
certain practices we do not con- 
done.”’ 


Reformed Church of France 
drops term ‘‘ordination’’ 
(EPS) — The national synod of 
the Reformed Church of France, 
which met in May at Dourdan, 
near Paris, has decided it will no 
longer use the term ‘‘ordination,”’ 
but instead speak of ‘‘liturgical 
recognition of ministers.’’ Since 
the late 1960’s, some French 
Reformed pastors have objected to 
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ordination on the grounds that it 
fosters clericalism. 


Church people arrested 
in Lesotho 

(EPS) — The mission depart- 
ment of the Protestant Churches 
of French-speaking Switzerland 
reports (June 12) that about a 
dozen members of the Evangelical 
Church of Lesotho, including a 
staff member of its newspaper 
Leselinyana, a pastor’s spouse, an 
evangelist and a nurse, were jailed 
in that small, southern African 
country, then released without 
explanation several weeks later, 
though facing the prospect of a 
trial. There has been tension 
between ew the os Reformed 
denomination and the government 
of Prime Minister Jonathan 
Leabua. Most of the 1.3 million 
Lesothans are counted = as 
Christians, the majority 
Evangelicals or Roman Catholics. 


Church people slain in 
Uganda 

. (EPS) — Principal Godfrey 
Bazira of the Anglican seminary in 
Namugongo, Uganda, was among 
a score of people who died in the 
region during June as Ugandan 
army troops pursued ‘‘bandits’’ 
who, according to the government, 
tried to blow up a _ telecom- 
munications station. Bazira was 
reportedly beatén and tortured in 


front of seminary students before . 
he was killed. Seminary offices, 


dormitories and other facilities 
were looted or destroyed by fire, as 
was a nearby church and retreat 
centre. Armed men also desecrated 
a mosque. 

A government statement said 
any troops ‘‘suspected of having 
been party to these criminal acts’’ 
would be dealt with, but added 
that government opponents dress 
in army uniforms. Ugandan Vice- 
President Paulo Muwanga headed 
a government delegation at the 
funeral. 
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The Irish General Assembly 

The General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church opened 
in the Assembly Hall on Monday, 
4th June, when Dr. Howard 
Cromie of Lisburn was elected 
Moderator. In the course of his 
address, Dr. Cromie appealed to 
all men of violence to take the gun 
out of Irish politics and return to 
the politics of peace. Like 
everybody else, they would have to 
appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ to give account of their 
deeds. The retiring Moderator, Dr. 
T.J. Simpson, said that since he 
took office twelve months ago, 14 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church had been murdered. 

The nuclear question came up in 
the report of the Committee on 
National and _ International 
Problems and the Assembly 
rejected an amendment calling for 
unilateral disarmament. The 
report urged all governments 
possessing nuclear weapons to 
make drastic reductions in their 
stockpiles. 

The Assembly welcomes the 
Forum Report on the future 
pattern of the Irish Constitution as 
having some educational value, 
but did not see its recommendation 
of a unitary state as a way for- 
ward. The Forum was composed 
of members of four nationalist 
parties in Ireland and received 
representations from a variety of 
interests, but three of the larger 
political parties did not attend to 
make their views known. 

The Doctrine Committee 
reported on the Lima Declaration 
(or Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry document) of the WCC 
which found little favour, and also 
gave an assessment of the teaching 
of the Church of God, a small 
Pentecostal body with a popular 
outreach. The literature of the 
Church of God was distinctly anti- 
trinitarian and other features were 
unsatisfactory. There appeared to 
be some difficulty in obtaining a 
clear document which could be 
taken as fully authoritative or 
satisfactory. 

A report on Special Fellowships 
aroused considerable interest and a 


lively debate. The Rev. Dr. Trevor 
Morrow spoke of the challenge 
which such fellowships presented 
to the mainline churches. There 
must be a recognition by the 
churches of the contemporary 
working of the Holy Spirit: The 
setting up of a pattern of ministry 
and oversight had tended to 
produce ‘‘a church within a 
church.’’ The emergence of the 
concept of shepherding, frequently 
emphasized in Fellowship Groups, 
was a rebuke to the lack of 
pastoral care and concern in the 
larger congregations where 
ministers and elders did not know 
their sheep. 

The report on the overseas work 
of the Presbyterian Church spoke 
of discussions regarding — the 
sending of workers to Brazil. More 
personnel had been sent to the 
United Mission to Nepal. In ad- 
dition to those working in the 
Foreign Mission and the Woman’s 
Association, there were 82 workers | 
in other societies from) 
Presbyterian congregations in 
Ireland. Dr. Jack Weir, General 
Secretary of the church, spoke of 
his visit to China as part of the 
delegation from the _ British 
Council of Churches last 
December. He said that the 
Church in China was a resurrected | 
church — one which was con- | 
siderably stronger in numbers than | 
when the missionaries were forced 
to leave over thirty years ago. | 

The guest speaker at the! 
Moderator’s Rally was Dr. Donald 
English, Superintendent of the 
Methodist Home Mission In 
England, and Chairman of the 
Initiative on Evangelism in Britain. | 
He spoke of the task  of@ 
Evangelism in the modern world | 
and for the need to identify with | 
those they were trying to reach, | 
listening to their problems and | 
knowing their situation so as to be 
able to ask the right questions. 
Only thus would they be able to 
take the whole of the Gospel to the 
whole world. 

S.W. Murray, | 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


| PICTURED SIGNING THE Certificate of Recognition of the 

| Manitoba Korean Church, Winnipeg, into The Presbyterian Church 

_ in Canada are, from left to right: Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 

' Moderator of the Presbytery of Winnipeg; Art Lamont, Clerk of the 

| Presbytery; Rev. Young-Sun Lee, minister of the Korean Church; 
and, partially hidden, John Jeon, representative elder. 


THE W.M.S. OF Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., celebrated their 
100th anniversary recently. Pictured cutting the anniversary cake 

| are (left to right): Dr. H.S. Rodney, minister of Knox; Mrs. 

| Margaret. Rodney, honorary president of the W.M.S.; Mrs. Pat 

| Lang, president; and Dr. George Malcolm, General Secretary of the 

| Board of World Mission. 


NEW JUNIOR CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated at Summerside 
Church, Summerside, P.E.|., on Easter Sunday. The gowns were 
given in memory of Reginald Evans Ellis, a longtime member of the 
board of managers and faithful servant of the church, by his family. 
Pictured with the members of the junior choir are (left) Rev. Kathy 
Brownlee, interim minister, and (right) John Ellis, who presented 

the gowns, and D.R. Morrison, clerk of session. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


.A NIGHT OF RECOGNITION for Dr. and Mrs. E.H. Bean, was held 


THE DEDICATION OF a St. Martin’s Cross took place on April 29 
at St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa. Presented to the church by Dr. 
Russell J. McClenaghan in memory of his wife, Violet, the cross is 
an original engraving from Edinburgh, Scotland, and is mounted on 
a plinth of lona granite. Dr. McClenaghan is pictured with Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie, minister of St. Andrew's. 

Photo credit: Karoly Dombi 


at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., on May 30. The evening 
recognized their years of dedicated service to the church and Dr. 
Bean's retirement from the ministry. Pictured, left to right, are: Neil 
Walker, elder, who presented Dr. Bean with a gift of money on 
behalf of the congregation; Mrs. Hubert MacDonald; Mrs. and Mr. 
Bean; Percy Shaw, senior elder; and Charles Greaves, clerk of 
session. 


A SET OF COMMUNION WARE was presented in memory of the 
Philip Empey Thompson family to the congregation of St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ont., on June 10. Stewart Cameron (left) and 
Douglas Johnston, direct descendents, are pictured with the 
minister, Rev. Fred Rennie. 


. 


Photo credit: Ken Gosling 
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On June 9, about twenty-five former 
members of the Davenport Road 
Church (now part of Wychwood- 
Davenport Church, Toronto) P. Y.P.S. 
met to celebrate 50 years of friendship 
and memories. Although most of them 
are now grandparents, the group still 
keeps in touch and gets together every 
four or five years. This year they 
gathered at the home of Mrs. Peggy 
Archer of Port Credit, Ont. An old 
‘‘Minutes Book,’’ newspaper clippings 
and photographs lead to much 
reminiscing about the many good times 
the group had. Letters and cards were 
received from those unable to attend. 
The former Young People plan to hold 
another reunion in 1986. 


PICTURED ARE three of the Canadian 
participants at the 1984 Youth Convocation, 
held June 25-29 in Spokane, Washington. 
Seated are Fiona Deeney and Karen 
Warburton, and behind them is Janie 
Goodwin, Christian education co-ordinator. 
The Convocation was a follow-up to the 
Youth Triennium and involved 200 
Presbyterian young people from Alaska to 
Oregon. 


PICTURED ARE some of the first graduates of the Bethel Series (a two year Bible course) 
at Willowdale Church, Willowdale, Ont. The graduation ceremony was held on June 3. In 


the back row, far left, is Ellen Seymour, course instructor, and in the front row, far right, is 


Rev. Merrill Reside, minister of Willowdale Church. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's North Church, Sidney, B.C. is pictured at the first 
worship service following the church's constitution in February. The congregation is an 
extension charge of St. Andrew's Church, Victoria, B.C., and it is ministered to by its 
staff. 
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An informal reception was _ held | 
following the worship service of June 10 | 
at St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough, | 
Ont., for the church’s minister, Dr. | 
Alex Calder, and his wife, Helen. The | 
reception recognized the completion of | 
Dr. Calder’s 40th year in the ministry | 
and his recent election as Moderator of | 
the 110th General Assembly. John 
Turner, MPP and member of the St. 


_Paul’s session, served as chairman of | 


the event and brought congratulations | 
from Mayor Bob Barker of Peter- | 
borough. He also presented a card | 
extending the good wishes of the 
residents of the Extendicare Nursing 

Home with whom Dr. Calder has been | 
involved over the years. The Rev. } 
Arthur Kewley of George Street United 

Church, Peterborough, and Bill Domm, } 
MP, also addressed the reception: | 
Harry Lockington presented a gift of | 
patio furniture on behalf of the session 

and Jim Anderson presented a cheque | 
on the congregation’s behalf. Mrs. | 
Margaret Marsh spoke of Mrs. Calder’s } 
faithful support of her husband’s work | 
and of her love and concern for the | 
congregation, and asked the Calder’s 

granddaughter, Kim, to present her with | 
a bouquet of roses. A plaque made by } 
Stanley MacLean and his daughter, 

Stacey, was presented to Dr. Calder }| 
during the worship service. It com- | 
memorates the two occasions on which | 
General Assembly has met in Peter- 

borough, and Dr. Calder’s election as 

Moderator. 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF Duart Church, 
Duart, and Knox Church, Turin, Ont., 
honored Rev. Hugh and Mrs. Creaser on 

the occasion of Mr. Creaser’s retirement 
after 43 years in the ministry. Mr. Creaser 
spent much of his ministry in. the Maritimes | 
where he was born, including 16 years at 
First Church, New Glasgow, N.S. He came } 
to the Duart - Turin charge in 1980 and was | 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Chatham, 
Ont. The Creasers were presented with | 
many gifts and a purse of money from both | 
congregations. 4 
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Erratum: In the June issue of 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Mrs. Mary Hilda Stephens, 
author of the article ‘‘St. 
Andrew’s_ Presbyterian 
Church, Quebec City’’ (page 


PICTURED IS Robert A. McLeod, clerk of 
session of Drummond Hill Church, Niagara 
I bs Falls, Ont., who was presented with an 
?ICTURED IS Jan Drygala, an elder of honorary Doctor of Law degree by Brock 
‘nox Church, Oshawa, Ont., who was University, St. Catharines, Ont., on June 1. 
-ecently awarded the Order of Canada by The degree was bestowed in recognition of 
the then Governor-General, Edward Dr. McLeod's significant contribution in the 
Schreyer. Mr. Drygala is a native of Poland __ field of education over the past 50 years. 
“who emigrated to Canada from Britain in He is a former Director of Education for the 
1955. He has been very active in volunteer Niagara South Board and has served as 
work in the city of Oshawa, as well as the chairman of both the Board of Trustees and 
Province of Ontario, and serves in ap- the Board of Brock University. He has been 
proximately 26 organizations. A World War an elder at Drummond Hill since 1944. 

| veteran, he is involved in Veterans’ af- 

fairs, Polish welfare, folk arts, and other continued overleaf 
areas. 


14), was incorrectly identified 
as the daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Andrew T. Love. She 
is in fact the granddaughter of 
Dr. Love. The Record 
apologizes for this error. 


The Record welcomes 
your letters. 


THE SESSION OF St. Andrew's Church, 
Spencerville, Ont., honored Herbert Cook 
on June 17 with the presentation of a 
dlaque recognizing his more than 58 years 
of faithful service as an elder. He is pictured 
with James Purcell (left), clerk of session, 
and Rev. A.J. Morrison, supply minister. 


The Mitherence ren these t ian victianes is $25. 


Imagine a blind child, destitute, seeing And it’s tax deductible. 
his mother for the first time. Last year your generosity opened the 
The congregation of St. Andrew’s Or the tears of a sightless old man, eyes of over 70,000 blind people, in 16 
Church, Pickering, Ont., held a finally able to watch his grandchildren play. countries. 
: It is a miracle. Please, send us your donation. We'll 

“poh ahead ior Eree ae ie pis $25 — what it costs to treat oureyes to send you the name(s) and details of those 

; Js SS haalle pn eye a few hours at a play — pays for surgery, whose sight you have helped restore. 
St. Andrew’s and he and his wife had| _ pogpitalization and glasses. Along with our eternal gratitude. 
prepared the table for Holy Com- PNREE TE WA MONEE oN mae aa ne oe tn min meet eee 7 
munion for 30 years. The Rev. Frank Send your tax-deductible donation to: ° ° ° 
Conkey, the church’s minister, ex- | Box 123, Stn. M, Calgary, Alberta T2P 2H6 Operation Eyesight Univer sal : 
pressed appreciation for their faithful 
service and Howard McClement, clerk | | enclose cheque/M.0. for ($25 x) $__________ Name | 
of session, and Mrs. Mary Murdoch, | Address : 
congregational treasurer, presented gifts 
jo the Hansens on behalf of thechureh. || T Want to help ___ blind person(s) see. | 
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A BRASS CANDELABRUM was dedicated at Summerside Church, 
Summerside, P.E.!., on May 20. The candelabrum was given in 
memory of Ralph Strathie Ramsay, a faithful elder and church 
member, by his wife, Phyllis. Pictured, from left to right, are: Rev. 
Kathy Brownlee, interim minister; Mrs. Phyllis Ramsay; Mrs. 
Judson Logan (sister-in-law); and D.R. Morrison, clerk of session. 


PICTURED, Dr. Leslie Files, minister of New St. James Church, 
London, Ont., is about to be taken on a motorcycle ride to 
inaugurate a Campaign to raise money to purchase a motorcycle for 
the use of a minister in Malawi (Livingstonia Synod), Africa. The 
campaign concluded successfully in June. 


JUNIOR CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated on Christian Family 
Sunday at St. Timothy's Church, Ajax, Ont. Pictured with the 
junior choir are: Mrs. Marion McClement, organist, and Mrs. Karen 
Hamilton, accompanist, on the left and Mrs. Marjorie Beattie, junior 
choir director, and Rev. lan Gray, minister of St. Timothy’s, on the 
right. 


THE CGIT AND EXPLORERS of Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., 
held a Mother and Daughter Banquet on May 15. Special guest at 
the banquet was Arlene Randall, who is pictured at the head table 
(far right) with Rev. and Mrs. James Weir. 


ON JULY 31, 1984, Dr. Peter Wotherspoon officially retired as 
minister of St. David and St. Martin Church, Ottawa, after 27 years 
of faithful service. During the month of June, the congregation ex- | 
pressed their appreciation to Dr. Wotherspoon and his wife, Carol, — 
in several ways. On June 5 the Women’s Association feted them 
with a dinner and on June 16 the church held a retirement dinner in) 
their honour. On June 24 a picture album of the congregation was 
presented to the Wotherspoons in appreciation of their years of ser- 
vice and friendship. 


THE 2ND ANNUAL Western Church Education Conference was 
held in Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, from May 2-4. The con- 
ference provided those who attended with an opportunity for 
learning and sharing ideas, and for celebrating together. This year it 
also included a one-day Canadian Association of Presbyterian f 
Church Educators (CAPCE) workshop entitled “What's Your } 
Message?”’, which was led by Rev. Jim Simpson of the 

Presbyterian Church (USA). The workshop focused on com- ; 
municating the ‘‘faith story’’ within the local congregation. Pictured - 
in the back row, left to right, are: Gladys Anderson, lvy Howard, _ 
Jim Simpson, Marion Barclay, Adriana Van Duyvendyk and Gerry i 
Jenvey. In the front row, left to right, are: Paddy Eastwood, Janie a 
Goodwin and Janet Ham. 


: 
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/ PICTURED WITH plaques they received in tribute of their more 
‘than 50 years in the service of music at Rockway Church, Rock- 
way, Ont., are Bessie Roland (left) and Vera Hallett. The 

| presentation took place during the church’s 175th anniversary 

/ service on June 10. Behind the recipients are (left to right): Henry 
| | Wegman, clerk of session; Rev. James Perrie, minister of Rock- 
“way; Dr. Kenneth McMillan, guest minister; and Ruth Wiley, an 
elder and chief co-ordinator of the anniversary celebrations. 


oe 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Pittsburg Township, 
Ont., celebrated their 122nd anniversary with a special service on 
ay ‘27. To mark the occasion, and Ontario’s Bicentennial, 
members and visitors were encouraged to wear 18th and 19th 
century style clothing. The ladies of the church made aprons and 
bonnets for the girls of the Sunday School and knickers for the 
boys. The worship service was conducted in the mode of an earlier 
period, with the congregation standing for prayer and iting for 
unaccompanied hymn-singing. A piper led the minister and choir in 
the processional and recessional. Lunch was served following the 
service and a collection taken — the proceeds going to the Knox 
College Restoration Fund. Pictured about to be ‘piped in’’ are Rev. 
Donald Young (foreground, centre) and the members of the choir. 


Three dedications were held at Blair 
Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., on July 
8. Platform drapes were given in loving 
memory of Mrs. Dan P. Fraser by the 
‘Fraser family and were presented by 
Mrs. Donald MacDougall, Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Rev. 


Fraser’s niece. A pulpit chair in loving 
memory of Lisa Ann Armsworthy was 


THE DEDICATION OF new communion vessels took place at St. 
James Church, Port Elgin, N.B., on June 17. The vessels were the 
gift of Mrs. Eleanor Goodwin, clerk of session, who presented them 
in celebration of and thanksgiving for her 30 years as a teacher in 
New Brunswick and 14 years as an elder at St. James (12 as clerk). 
She retired from active teaching earlier this year. Pictured, left to 
right, are the members of the St. James session: John Rogerson, 
Mrs. Goodwin, Rev. Herbert Hilder and Mrs. Jean Baughan. 


given by her grandparents, Mr. 
Charles Armsworthy. Books of 
Praise were also given in memory of 
Lisa Ann Armsworthy by Gordon and 
Anne MacDonald and family, and Ida 
Mae and Michael Riley and family. The 
Lee MacNaughton, minister of 
Blair, conducted the dedications. Oo 


tt 


MISS HELEN C.A. BAYNE, a member of St. Giles Church, Ot- 
tawa, was honored by the Protestant Chaplaincy at a Chaplain 
Branch Dinner, held June 12 at Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Ont. Miss Bayne has served the Chaplaincy in a secretarial capacity 
for 44 years, beginning as a junior secretary in 1941 and advancing 
to her present position as senior secretary to the Chaplain General 
(P). In 1967 she was awarded the Centennial Medal in recognition 
of her service and in 1983 she was granted by acclamation 
honorary membership in the Ottawa Chapter of the Chaplaincy 
Association. A long-serving member of St. Giles, Miss Bayne 
taught Sunday school for 26 years, was the first woman elder and 
congregational secretary, and has served on the board of governors 
there. She is pictured with Col. John Foote, V.C., C.D. (left) and 
Brig.-Gen. O.A. Hopkins, O.M.M., C.D. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

138th — St. Andrew’s Church, South 
Eldon, Ont., Sept. 9, (Mr. George Yan- 
do, Student Minister) 

135th — Knox Church, Woodville, Ont., 
Sept. 23, (Mr. George Yando, Student 
Minister) 

77th — Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Rosedale, Ont., June 17, (Rev. Cal 
MacInnis) 


and 
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AFRICA 
South Africa and Victoria Falls 
Oct 7-31, 1984 
25 Days $5700 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
Australia New Zealand Fifi 
Jan 26-Feb 24, 1985 
30 Days $6995 


On the South Pacific tour, 
additional sightseeing days are 
included for the southern 
island of New Zealand. 


Two superior all inclusive 
tours escorted from Toronto. 
Deluxe accommodation. Both 
these customized itineraries 
offer comprehensive _ sight- 
seeing: high level of personal 
attention. 


For complete details on these exciting 
tours contact: 


1250 South Service Road 
Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E1V4 
1-416-274-2597. 


Your ad could be 

filling this space. 
Contact The Presbyterian Record 
Advertising Department for details. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS 
AND TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Phone: (416) 482-1980 a 
MARGARET MUNDY 
November 6-17: Visit ISRAEL, 
LAND OF THE BIBLE. All meals 
and gratuities included. One night 
in London on return and extra time 
optional. 
November 7-16; BERMUDA at one 
of the loveliest times of the year. 


Air, hotel, 2 meals daily. 
December 8-10: A WEEKEND IN 
FRANKENMUTH, Michigan, the 
delightful Bavarian-style town. In- 
cludes a concert of outstanding 
Christmas music. 


1985 


JANUARY 

*Caribbean Cruise 

APRIL 

*Bermuda at Easter . 
*China with Dr. Bob McClure 
*Post-Easter visit to the Holy Land 
and London 

MAY 

*England, Scotland and Wales 
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DISCOVERY TOURS 


Presents 


ISRAEL WITH TOM HARPUR 
Author of 
‘‘HARPUR’S HEAVEN 
AND HELL’’ 


former religion editor 
of the TORONTO STAR 


November 12-21, 1984 


From $1599 Canadian 
plus dept. tax 


Includes: 

airfare 
Toronto / Tel Aviv / Toronto 

8 nights accommodation 

breakfast and dinner daily 

7 days of touring 

transfers, hotel taxes and service 
charges 

plus many exciting extras. 


For brochure or reservation in- 
formation please call 


DISCOVERY TOURS 
3719 Chesswood Drive 
Downsview, Ontario 

M3J 2P6 (416) 636-9204 
Ontario License 2171179 


FLORIDA 

Orlando, luxury condo vacation villas 
near Disneyworld, 1 bedroom: | 1/2 bath 
or 2 bedroom: 2 1/2 bath, lake, pool, 
golf. From $225.00 U.S. per week. Write 
R.B. McEwen, 1241-4 McCraney St. E, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6H 3A3. 1-416-844- 
8648. 


FALL FOLIAGE TOUR 


Corning, New York (not 
overnight), Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Boston. Trave/ 
through the Appalachians at 
the peak of fall colour! 
7 Days, October 3-9, 1984 
$425 


Tour hosts: Rev. and Mrs. B:A. Woods, 
Stanley Avenue Baptist Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
For more information contact: 
Kare-Morr Travel 
1070 Main Street West, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 1B4. 
(416) 529-7163. 
(Reg. No. 1334944) 


ENQUIRE ABOUT ENGLAND 
May 22-June 8, 1985. 


SPRINGWATER 
TRAILER PARK 


Hydro, Water, Sewer 
facilities. Nice swimming 


area. Washrooms with 
showers. 9 miles east of 
Port Perry on Highway 
7A, RR. 1, Nestleton, 
Ontario, 416-986-4515. 


ONTARIO CANAL CRUISES 
A unique and restful vacation 
May 26 - October 8 Season 

7 Nights: Peterborough through Kawar- 
tha Lakes (return) or Peterborough to 
Bay of Quinte (return). 
Featuring two Cruise Ships with double 
cabins, private facilities and all meals 
aboard ship. Rates from $585 all in- 
clusive. For your colour brochure write: 
Ontario Waterway Cruises Inc., Box 
1540, Peterborough, Ontario K9] 7H7. 
Phone: (705) 748-3666. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

CALIFORNIA — 26 Days 
— Departs: Oct. 13. 
$1430.00 

EASTERN CANADA — 19 
(Newfoundland) Days — 
Departs: Sept. 15. 
$1150.00 

FLORIDA — 16 Days — 
Departs: Oct. 22. 
Plus Florida tours over 
Christmas holidays. 

Tours may be met at 

major centers on Hwy. 401. 


Several short tours 
are also available. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
Phone: 613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA ; 
stay at Stewart Guest House for com- ] 
fortable, central accommodation with bed | 
and breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354] 
Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 
6K8. Phone (613) 237-6806. q 


| JAMIESON, REV. DR. GRAHAM MOF- 
| FATT, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
died in Milton, Ontario on May 4, 1984. 

Son of the late Rev. Samuel D. 
Jamieson, he was a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, where he took 
an M.A. in philosophy. After 
graduating from Knox College in 1933 
he was ordained and inducted as 
minister of the Presbyterian Church at 
Beaverton, Ont. Six years later he was 
called to St. Andrew’s Church, Port 
Credit, Ont., then was commissioned as 
an army chaplain in 1941. 

Three years later he landed on a Nor- 
mandy beach with the Regina Rifles, 
and was awarded the Military Cross for 
bravery under fire and devotion to duty 
in the days that followed. A sad part of 
that duty is described in Major 
Jamieson’s report as quoted in the 
history of the army chaplaincy entitled 
In This Sign — ‘‘In the first twelve days 
I assisted in the burial of 220 of my men 
on the beaches, and buried 67 Cana- 
dians and 57 Germans....This week I 
have been conducting services and Com- 
munions, and although voluntary, at- 
tendance has been good and many more 
than usual have taken Communion.’’ 

After the war he studied at Union 
Seminary and Columbia University in 
New York City, obtaining a Ph.D. at 
the latter. In 1952 he became a member 
of the faculty at Wilson College, a 
Presbyterian institution in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
The following year he became chairman 
| of the Department of Bible and 
Religion, a post that Professor 
| Jamieson held until his retirement. 
Surviving are his widow, Rebecca 
| (nee MacKay) of Oakville, Ont., and his 
sister, Jean, of Toronto. 


|MacIVER, REV. DR. IVER DONALD, 
73, a retired Presbyterian minister, died 
in Kingston, Ont., on Sth June, 1984. 

Born at Hunter’s Mountain, N.S., 
Dr. Maclver received his early educa- 
tion in the Maritimes; he graduated with 
a B.A. degree from Acadia University, 
Wolfville, N.S., and went on to study 
theology at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, where he graduated in 1941. 

He served as O.M. at Assiniboine, 
Saskatchewan and was ordained there. 
Later pastorates included Nanaimo, 
B.C., Cranbrook, Ont., Queen’s Road 
Church, St’ John’s, Newfoundland, 
Scotsburn in Quebec and at Maxville, 
Ont. 

In 1973 The Presbyterian College 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity (honoris causa). For 13 years 
he served as Clerk to the Presbytery of 

Glengarry and retired to Kingston in 
1978. 

Dr. Maclver is survived by his widow, 

Helen. 


MacKAY, THE REV. ANGUS, 83, a 
retired Presbyterian minister and 
faithful missionary, died in Waterloo, 


DEATHS 


Ontario on June 8, 1984. 

He was born on a farm _ near 
Whitechurch, Western Ontario. His 
education was in the same area where in 
early years he felt the call of God to mis- 
sionary service. His chosen profession 
was teaching in which he had excep- 
tional gifts. Before going overseas he 
taught for several years in the Bruce 
Peninsula. 

His missionary work began when he 
sailed for Jhansi, India in 1927 where he 
served for 43 years. His first appoint- 
ment was as principal of the Boys’ 
School on a large compound containing 
several mission institutions. With a 
rethinking of mission policy the school 
was closed and Mr. MacKay gave 
wholeheartedly to village evangelism. 
This often involved camping in the 
jungle with national evangelists and 
cycling up to thirty miles a day in order 
to reach the unreached with the Gospel. 

After the Second World War the em- 
phasis in missionary activity shifted to 
the training of national leaders. The 
Bundelkhand Bible School was opened 
in which Mr. MacKay served as prin- 
cipal for many years. Several of the 
graduates are active pastors and 
outstanding evangelists involved in 
radio ministry and Bible teaching across 
North India today. Angus MacKay also 
served for a time as Principal of the 
renowned Landour Language School as 
he was fluent in the national language of 
Hindi. 

Mr. MacKay readily adapted himself 
in the decade of the sixties to ‘‘partner- 
ship in mission’? with the growing In- 
dian Church. The development of 
strong national leadership led to the in- 
dependence of the Church from mission 
structures. In recognition of his spiritual 
leadership and administrative guidance 
in the formation of the Church of North 
India in the Jhansi area Mr. MacKay 
was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Bruce-Maitland in 1956 while on 
furlough in Canada. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Catherine, son Donald, daughter, Mary 
Ellen Stegenga, and five grandchildren. 


ZI, REV. DR. BENJAMIN, 86, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died on May 16, 
1984. 

He was born in Swatow, China. He 
graduated from St. John University, 
Shanghai, in 1922 and later travelled to 
the U.S.A. to study at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he receiv- 
ed his Th.M. degree. He continued his 
education at Harvard Divinity School, 
receiving his Ph.D. in 1930. 

Dr. Zi returned to Swatow to become 
the Principal of the Presbyterian Bible 
College, but his tenure was broken dur- 
ing the Japanese War in 1931 when he 
went to Shanghai as a pastor and later 
returned for the last time to Swatow to 
resume the post as Principal of the 
Presbyterian Bible College. 

In 1960, he came to Canada as the 
minister of the almost completed new 


C tained Glass 
d(Ydemorialddindows 


TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs UPON Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited ssncerese 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M38Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 


Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White for Brochure” 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
¢ Repairs ° Releading 
© New Frames @ Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
11 ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main Street 


WINNIPEG R2V 22. 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 


DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


FOR SALE 
Wurlitzer church organ, asking $1000.00. 


Please contact Mrs. M. Haig, RR. 5, 
Colborne, Ontario. Phone 416-355-2480. 
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Cuinese Presbyterian Church in Toron- 
to, from which he retired three years 
later due to ill health. 

Dr. Zi is survived by his widow, Lucy, 
two sons, John and Tom, and two 
daughters, Nancy and Bella. 

AIKENHEAD, MISS ANNIE J., 82, foun- 
ding member of Knox Church, Halifax, 
N.S., charter member of M.E. Priest 
Auxiliary of the W.M.S., July 8. 


ALLAN, WILLIAM JAMES, 80, clerk of 
session and life-long member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont., June 
21. 

BAXTER, THOMAS F., 89, pioneer resi- 
dent of Victoria, B.C., senior elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., 
leader of Boys’ Brigade, Sunday School 
Superintendent; actively associated with 
The Bible Society, April 6. 

BELL, MRS. HATTIE K., 76, member of 
First Church, Regina, Sask., June 5. 
BISSELL, ALBERT T., 85, elder for 40 
years and clerk of session for 20 years of 
Melrose Park Church, Toronto, Ont., 

May 25. 

CAMERON, MRS. MABEL, 98, a Charter 
Member of Westminster Church, 
Toronto, Ont., June 18. 

CAMPBELL, DON RORY, 80, long-time 
elder and choir’ member of Kenyon 
Church, Dunvegan, Ont., May 31. 

CARSON, MRS. ELEANOR ANN 
(NELLIE), 87, life-long member of 
Knox Church, Weyburn, Sask., mother 
of the Rev. Don Carson of Abbotsford, 
B.C., May 29. 

CHRISTIE, REGINALD A., 82, elder for 
23 years of St. Paul’s Church, Carluke, 
Ont., May 20. 

COOK, MRS. HERBERT (MARGARET), 
90, long-time member, Honorary Life 
Member of W.M.S., and former 
organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Spencerville, Ont., June 9. 

DAVIS, MRS. E.M., 89, last Charter 
Member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Verdun, Que., Life Member of the 
W.M.S., mother of Hazell Davis, 
Deaconess, July 7. 

DEEBRAH, REV. DAVID, formerly of 
Guyana Presbyterian Church, died in 
New York on May 10. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Streetsville United Church requires an 
organist-choir director ASAP. Two 
manual pipe organ. Send resume or call 
Mrs. Hazel Dalgleish, RR 2, Mississauga, 
Ontario LSM 2B2 (416) 824-1743. 


WANTED 
ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
to commence duties September 1984. 


Send application to St. Stephen’s 
Presbyterian Church, c/o the Music 
Committee, 3817 Lawrence Avenue East, 
Scarborough, Ontario, MIG 1R2. Call 
(416) 439-8176 or (416) 284-1375. 
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FAIRMAN, JOSEPH, 90, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Weyburn, 
Sask., June 6. 

HILDER, EDWIN A., 73, elder and long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Welland, Ont. He played a prominent 
role in Scouting for 25 years and in 1978 
was named Scouter of the Year. Father 
of the Rev. Herbert Hilder of Sackville, 
N.B. Died on June 7. 

HINKS, ANDREW, 85, senior elder and 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mount Forest, Ont., June 13. 

HUNTINGTON, GEORGE HERBERT, 
elder-elect of St. Columba Church, 
Marion Bridge, N.S., July Ist. 

JESS, ANDREW HOWARD, 92, elder for 
34 years and member for 64 years of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., 
father of the Rev. Marshall S. Jess of 
Oshawa, Ont., July 17. 

KEEFER, LEWIS HARLAND, 80, elder 
of Caledonia Presbyterian Church, 
Caledonia, Ont., May 29. 

KING, DR. J. LESLIE, 92, member of St. 
Giles Kingsway Church, Toronto, Ont., 
who for many years was an elder at 
Knox’s Church Galt, Cambridge, Ont. 
He was a member of the Board of Ad- 
ministration of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, becoming its Chair- 
man in 1960. Following the reorganiza- 
tion of our national structures, Dr. King 
became the first Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, guiding it through 
its initial stages; he later served as 
Chairman of the Church’s Trustee 
Board. Died on June 3. 

LESLIE, Mrs. E.C. (FRANKIE), 80, long- 
time member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., active community worker, June 
18. 

MacDONALD, MRS. GRIFFITH 
(ALMA), long-time member of Run- 
nymede Church, Toronto, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S., and past president 
of Ethel MacDonald Young Women’s 
Missionary Auxiliary, March 27. 

MACKAY, C. MORRISON, 81, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
June 14. 

McDERMID, MISS MARGARET 
CATHERINE, 78, Charter Member 
and choir member of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., May 29. 

McINTOSH, JAMES A., 87, long-time 
member of Erskine Presbyterian 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
WANTED 
Part-time responsibilities. Keates 3 
manual organ. Phone for details (416) 
766-4765. 


Wanted: 

Organist/Choir Director 
for congregation of 300 
Casavant 2-manual organ, 
junior choirs. Send application, with 
resume and_ references to: Organist 
Committee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 512 Charlotte St., Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, E3B 1M2. 


families. 
senior and 


Church, Ottawa, Ont., May 5. 

McINTYRE, WILLIAM ROBERT, 71, 
elder of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., 
Feb. 21. 

METHERAL, LORNA, 55, member of 
Knox Church, Weyburn, Sask., June 7. — 

MITCHELL, LOTTIE, 78, long-time 
member of Knox Church, Weyburn, 
Sask., May 14. 

MOIR, GORDON, 56, elder of Knox 
Church, Gorrie, Ont., formerly active 
member of churches in Hensall and | 
Chatham, June 16. | 

MORRIS, WILLIAM C., 77, member of 
St. James’, Stouffville, Ont., since 
1922, elder and former Clerk of Session, 
roll clerk, and former Chairman of 
Board of Managers, April 26. 

MUTCH, GEORGE FRANKLIN, 77, 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., June Ist. 

PEPPLER, STEWART WILLIAM, 69, 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Kit- 
chener, Ont., June 19. 

PURDY, WILLIAM, 73, elder (retired) 
and former chairman of the Board of 
Managers of St. Stephen’s Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., May 25. 

RIVERS, GEORGE EDWARD, 61, elder 
of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., May 
16. 

ROGERSON, CHARLES D., elder for 12 
years of Zion Church, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., March 21. 

ROSE, DAVID MURDOCK, an elder of | 
long-standing at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sarnia, Ont. 

SECORD, MRS. LILAS, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hagersville, Ont., 
life member of W.M.S., June 24. 

TAIT, MRS. MARIAH (MARIE), 96, 
member of St. Columba Church, | 
Parksville, B.C., life member of the 
W.M.S., June 27. 

THOMSON, ROBERT D. (BERT), 64, | 
long-time elder and clerk of session and | 
lifetime member of Carmel Church, 
Hensall, Ont., March 24. 

WATSON, MRS. JOHN (VIOLET), 93, 
long-time member of First Church, 

Regina, Sask., member of W.M.S., July } 

16. 

WHITE, MRS. MARTHA (MATTIE), | 
long-time member of First Church, } 
Regina, Sask., and active in missionary } 
work, May 26. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
REQUIRED 
John’s Presbyterian Church, } 
Send resume to Mr. Cliff | 
Grimsby, } 


for St. 


Grimsby. 


Lloyd, 30 Lorne Avenue, 
Ontario, L3M 2H7. 


Have something to advertise? 
The Record reaches Canadians 
from coast to coast. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church,@ 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired | | 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the | 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, | 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. — 


ORDINATION 

toward, Rev. Geoffrey, Montreal, Knox 

’ Crescent & Kensington Church, Que., 
May 22. 


INDUCTIONS 

Beals, Rev. George, Madoc, St. Peter’s 
' Church, Ont., Aug. 9. 

MacDonald, Rev. D. Ross, Dean, Sharon 
Presbyterian Church, St. James United, 
Upper Musquodoboit and Higginsville 
' United, N.S., June 28. 

shin, Rev. P.Y.K., London, Korean Chris- 
/ tian Church, Ont., June 24. 


RECOGNITIONS 

fensen, Rev. Lori, Watford, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 26. 

'Nehrmann, Rev. Martin, Yorkton, Knox 
Church, and Dunleath Church, Sask., 
July 31. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 

4 MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

3arney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 

_ charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 

do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 

) N.S., BOK 1S0. 

3rookfield Hunter River, Glasgow Road 

- pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 

/ tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

‘dalifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 

' McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 

' mouth, N.S.; B3A 2E6. 

‘New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 

| Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 

1C0. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 

| Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 

_N.S., BOK 1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral 

charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat 

Rose, Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 
1G0. 
River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 


pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., — 


Rev. William G. Johnston, Middle 
River P.O., Middle River, N.S., BOE 
2E0. 


RAISE FUNDS 
Famous Cherry Hill Christmas Cheese 
zifts. Call 416-423-9494 Toronto. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, London seeks an 
assistant minister with ex- 
perience and skills in the area ot 
Christian Education and Youth 
Ministry. 

For particulars and job des- 
cription, contact Rev. Leshe 
Files and/or New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 
Wellington St., London, On- 
tario NGA 353, (519) 434-8197. 


|. LRANSITION 


Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, 
P.O. Box 534, Kensington, P.E.I., COB 
1MO. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, 
River John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 
INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 
view, N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Lansdowne, The Church of the Cove- 
nant, Ont., Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 259 
Elizabeth Drive, Iroquois, Ont., KOE 
1K0. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Lancaster, St. Andrew’s and Martintown, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.N. Henry, 
Box 220, Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIP 5N9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1, (Effec- 
tive Sept. 30). 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 


Uniting Presbyterians 


from coast-to-coast 


ROGERS MEMORIAL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Toronto, Ontario 
WANTED: Half-time person (ordina- 

tion not a requisite) 

POSITION: To develop a COMMUNI- 
TY OUTREACH MINISTRY which 
would enable the congregation to ex- 
pand in new directions. 

A paft-time minister serves the regular 


congregation. 
POSITION AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY! 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 
Rev. Harry Klassen, Interim-Moderator, 
c/o Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
31 Wood Glen Road, Scarborough, On- 
tario MIN 2V8 


eP See eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeTeZTeeee FF Hy 
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SETTING SAIL 
TO NEW PLACES? 


The Record wants to keep up 
with you. Let us know your 
new address six weeks in 
advance of your move. 
Don’t miss the boat! 


eeeeeeeeeoesece 


Name 


eoeeeeeeeeeereeeeecn 


Address 


> City 

: Province 

: Postal code 

Present Congregation 


: New Congregation 
Church(es) Notified 
: of move Yes INO 


Attach your label here. 


; Send to: 


eoeceoeeoeese 


- The Presbyterian Record 
: Circulation Department 


50 Wynford Drive : 
: Don Mills, Ontario ‘ 
M3C 17 : 
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Do you have important goals 
that have been set aside because 
of poor organization of daily 
activities? Do you often find 
yourself wishing, “If only I had 
the time...” 


There is a way to change those 
days when you fall behind the 


steady pace of the clock. 


As a Christian leader, your time 
must be managed effectively to 
allow time for Bible study, 
prayer, meditation, family, rest 
and personal aspirations. 


Managing Your Time Seminars 


will show you how. 
VT 
ia YOUR TIME 
Check one: 
O CALGARY O TORONTO 


Nov.6-7 Jan.29-30 


O HALIFAX 
March 5-6 


For more information, complete coupon: 


MANAGING 


Name 

Address 

City ey a Neue Prov: 
Coder uan niga rel: 
Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD| VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, Ont. LSN 2S4 
or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Partial costs of this seminar are being underwritten 
by World Vision Canada for anyone in Christian 
leadership. 
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continued from previous page 


Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graeme Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., P1B 
7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1Z0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., LSA 
2X4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., 
Sudbury, Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS5. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 383. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.A.A. Duke, 
Box 915, Seaforth, Ont., NOK 1WO. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543; 
Thamesville, Ont., NOP 2KO. 


Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges. 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. i 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. | 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., L2ZA 3W1. i 

Paisley, Westminster ‘Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. : 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. 
Thomas A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell 
Street, Sarnia, Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Seaforth, First Church, and Clinton, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas” 
Gordon, P.O. Box 235, Mitchell, Ont.,: 
NOK INO. { 

Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, and 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn- 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Associate/Successor. 
Search Committee, St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 184. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len-. 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George 
C. Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3K OLI. (Effective Sept. 
16). 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. ' 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Saskil 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin- Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.ER 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Karl English, 703 Heritage Dr. 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
William John Graham, 1406 Valhalla, 
11307 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, Alta., 
T5K OH2. ( 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ro 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. 

Vernon, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. G. N. 
Peters, Box 532, Kamloops, B.C., V2@ 
SL2. t 


® Come, Peter’ 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


| hree gospel accounts tell us of the experience of the disciples in a 


: boat, on rough seas, and how Jesus came toward them, walking on 
‘the water. Matthew is the only one that relates how Peter wanted to join 
‘his Lord and so walked himself on the water, if only for a short distance. 
All three accounts tell us of the difficulty of the crossing, the sudden 
appearance of the Lord and how peace came over everything once he was 


in the boat. 


Read: Matthew 14:22-23 


_ Can you see yourself here? What 

| about the storm, the choppy sea, 

the wind blowing against you? You 

/try hard, and get nowhere. 

Nothing seems to go right. You 

: lose control and can’t do anything 

about it. For instance, you sud- 

) denly find that you are living your 

life from a wheelchair. You have 

to wait to be pushed. You can’t go 
outside alone. That’s losing 
control. 

Jesus came upon them most 
unexpectedly. They didn’t know it 
was him. They screamed with fear. 
The unknown is like that. As it 
approaches us, it threatens us and 
we feel frightened and helpless. 

And then it came. Through the 
noise of the wind and the waves 
and the cries of terror, a voice — 


‘courage, it is I.’? They didn’t 
need a committee meeting to 
decide. They knew it was the Lord 
== calm and strong. - Courage.” 
Can you and | hear it amid the 
tumult and the strain and the 
shouting? We need to develop the 
listening ear and heart — for the 
word that comes to us. 

And now we look at Peter. He 
wasn’t content just to sit. He 
didn’t like being a spectator. He 
wanted to become involved in the 
miracle that was clearly unfolding 
right there in front of him. He 
wanted to join his Lord. Shouldn’t 
we all want to be involved in the 
miracles that are happening ‘‘out 
there’’? Shouldn’t we want to feed 
the hungry, ease the plight of the 
thirsty, clothe the naked, visit the 


sick and go to the imprisoned? 
That’s being involved. 

And isn’t that the nature of 
faith? — a desire to be with Christ, 
a desire to be part of what is 
happening, a_ willingness’ to 
commit oneself? 

Peter moved beyond the limits. 
People weren’t supposed to walk 
on water! But he was willing to try. 
He wanted to ‘‘go the limit’’ and 
beyond. The sadness of much of 
our existence is that we are quite 
content to remain where it 1s 
comfortable and safe. We have 
little or no desire to stretch the 
limits of human possibilities. So 
we live caged and cocooned. 

Peter began to sink. He took his 
eyes from his Lord and im- 
mediately got into trouble. He 
forgot that a life of faith is 
‘“‘keeping your eyes on Jesus.”’ 
Just as he was going down, our 
Lord reached out and grabbed 
him. It would have been easier if 
Peter had reached out as well. 
That’s a real meeting — reaching 
hands, touching one another and 
holding on. 

‘‘How little faith you have.”’ 
Doesn’t that involve all of us? A 
little faith always plays it safe, 
seldom trusts and never dares. 
How dull! 

He got into the boat. The wind 
dropped, the waves calmed down 
and peace was experienced in the 
hearts of the disciples. That’s what 
happens when he comes and in- 
timately shares our journey. 
Peace! May it be yours! 


Le: God, so often our hearts 
are restless and_ stormy. 
Everything is just too much for us. 
Please come and reach out to us. 
And may we, in turn, reach out to 
you and so find the beautiful gift 
of peace. In the name of Christ, 
Amen. C 
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THERE'S NO LIFE LIKE IT. 


POSITIONS OPEN FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
AS CANADIAN FORCES CHAPLAINS 


There are several vacancies 4 
for Presbyterian ministers 
in the Canadian Forces 
Chaplain (P) Branch. 
PRERE@UTSI ies: 
BA and MDiv (or 
equivalent) degrees 
plus 2 years pastoral 
experience following ordination. 
Candidates must be able to meet 
the medical standards of the Canadian 
Forces, be able to undergo rigorous 
physical training, be willing to serve 
anywhere in Canada or abroad with the sea, 
land or air elements, and be able to work in 
an ecumenical context. 
Initial term of engagement will be fora period of 6 years with enrolment 
in the rank of Captain. 
For enrolment, the permission of the applicant's ecclesiastical superior 1s 
required. For more information complete and return the coupon below. 


THE CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


Canada 


Director of Chaplaincy Administration (P) 


National Defence Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0K2 
Telephone: 613-992-0752 


Tel. 


Postal Code 


NATO, 


the Peace Movement, 
and the Freeze 


John Stapert 


Dr. John Stapert is Editor of the Church 
Herald, the church magazine for our sister 
denomination, The Reformed Church of 
America. He is also President of The Associated 
Church Press, an organization comprised of 147 
publications in the United States and Canada (in- 
cluding The Presbyterian Record) with a combin- 
ed readership of 11.2 million. 

He was one of ten American religious leaders to 
be briefed by diplomats and military officers con- 
nected with the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) in the course of an on-site visit from 
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October 1-8, 1983. His group was the first 
specifically ‘‘religious’’ group to be formally in- 
vited by NATO. The briefings took place in 
Brussels, Belgium; London, England and at a 
British NATO naval base in England. This is the 
first in a series of five articles dealing with the 
Christian response to the complex question of in- 
ternational defence and the deployment of nuclear 
weapons. It has been offered in syndication by 
The Associated Church Press, who own the 
copyright. 

JRD 


5 G 
¥ 


Nove. the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, was formed April 
statement of 


4, 1949. The opening 


the treaty is peace- 


seeking: ‘‘The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live 
(in peace with all peoples and all Governments.’’ Of the 14 articles in the 
' treaty, number five is the core: ‘‘The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against One Or more of them in Europe or North America shall be con- 
' sidered an attack against them all....’’ The alliance now links 14 European 
) countries with the United States and Canada. For more than 30 years, 
/ NATO has succeeded in keeping peace in Europe. 


| This fall, NATO nations are 
'deploying, for the first time, in- 
| termediate range nuclear weapons 
' — 572 of them — that are able to 
reach military targets in the 
_western part of the Soviet Union. 
Full deployment will take five 
' years, but about 10 percent of the 
/ weapons may be in place by year’s 
-end. The countries on whose soil 
| the weapons will be placed are 
West Germany, Great Britain, 
| Belgium, Italy, and probably the 
/Netherlands. With ranges of 

1800-2500 kilometers (1,125-1,562 
miles), these Pershing IIs and 
| Cruise missiles with single 
| warheads are intended to deter the 
Soviet Union from using any of its 
340. SS-20. missiles with triple 
warheads (range 4000-5000 km) 
against Western Europe and from 


| massing its superior conventional 


forces — troops and tanks — for 
an assault. 
Thousands of Europeans, many 


| motivated by their Christian faith, 


have already demonstrated against 
the deployment of these NATO 
weapons. Some 200,000 assembled 
at Hyde Park in London on Oc- 
tober 21, 1983. On that same day, 


some 700,000 West Germans mass- - 


ed in four cities — Bonn, Ham- 
burg, Stuttgart, and West Berlin. 


| Other European cities witnessed — 


and probably will continue to 
witness — large protest rallies. 
These protest rallies will not 
likely prevent nor delay the deploy- 
ment of the weapons, nor — in the 
judgment of NATO sources — will 
the Soviet Union agree to a treaty 
in time to forestall deployment by 
the West. British leaders cite a 3-1 
margin of popular support for 
their nuclear weapons, and 


Western negotiators believe that 
the Soviet Union finds the Euro- 
pean peace movement too valuable 
right now to make an interim 
agreement attractive. 

As seen inside NATO, there is 
an element of fear in Western 
Europe. The very placement of 
nuclear weapons may make their 
sites attractive as targets. Neutrali- 
ty is attractive. ‘‘But,’’ said one 
NATO source, ‘‘neutrality did not 
work in Belgium in 1914 or in Den- 
mark in 1940. It is working for 
Austria and Switzerland, but they 
have the benefit of the NATO um- 
brella.’”? NATO’s leaders insist that 
with a prior United States commit- 
ment to the defense of Europe, 
there would not have been a World 
War | or a World War II; the in- 
stigators of those wars did not 
believe they were starting world 
wars. They were prepared for 
smaller wars, and they would have 
refrained if they had anticipated 
British and American involvement. 

It seems strange to NATO of- 
ficials that the American nuclear 
freeze movement and the Euro- 
pean peace movement ‘“‘are more 
afraid of the weapons we do not 
yet have than of the weapons the 
Soviet Union already has.’’ One 
said that the peace movement is 
‘‘misguided.’’ ‘‘Conscience starts 
at the Soviet border (for the peace 
movement),’’ he complained. 

In Great Britain, officials 
believe that the peace movement is 
declining after reaching its peak 
too early. They are encouraged by 
an endorsement of sorts that has 
come from the Church of England. 
That church’s synod this year con- 
sidered a resolution that would 
have declared nuclear deterrence 


immoral, but the resolution was 
defeated. 

What would a freeze do? The 
answer depends on whom you ask. 
Proponents say that it would at 
least stop the madness of the 
nuclear arms build-up. Once stop- 
ped, some reduction in nuclear 
weapons might be _ negotiated. 
They maintain that the overkill 
capacity of existing nuclear 
weapons is morally offensive and 
intellectually ridiculous, and that 
any use of nuclear weapons would 
necessarily constitute an attack on 
innocent non-targeted civilians. 
Because nuclear fallout is carried 
by the wind, there’s no telling who 
might be affected if such a missile 
were launched. 

Asking diplomatic and military 
officials brings the answer that a 
freeze would ‘‘set in concrete’’ the 
present imbalance in intermediate 
range weapons, reduce or 
eliminate the incentive for the 
Soviets to negotiate, and make 
agreement on the verifiability of 


disarmament excessively lengthy. 


The result of persistent Soviet 
superiority would be instability, 
they say. They fear Soviet expan- 
sion into Western Europe. 

The question of who’s right, 
whether militarily or morally, 
becomes a complicated matter. 
Much depends upon our percep- 
tion of the Soviets and_ their 
motives and our willingness to use 
a weapon that neither side wishes 
to use. 

OC 


Next time: 
The Morality of Deterrence 


Mr. John Stapert 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


‘‘Him serve with mirth’’ — Thoughts on thanksgiving 


T hanksgiving is a more complex 
thing than a date on the calendar. 
Like love, or remorse, it can’t be forc- 
ed. Evidence can be presented as to why 
one should be thankful, but there must 
be an inner acquiescence. Ideally, it 
should be a spontaneous emotion, but 
spontaneity and great gratitude come 
easily and readily only to saints. 

There are many counterfeit forms of 
thanksgiving. For example, there is the 
‘thanksgiving’ trumpeted from the lips 
of those who have found the only, the 
one, the pure version of Christianity, 
buried and hidden from nearly 2000 
years of Christian experience to be 
discovered at last by the thankful new 
authority, who thanks God that he, or 
She is not as other men....or women. 

Then there is camouflage thanksgiv- 
ing, that covers up the distressing sight 
of evil afflicting the good by ‘‘Oh well, 
we should be thankful it isn’t worse.’’ 

There is the shotgun approach to 
thanksgiving. This technique rattles off 
an interminable number of hitherto un- 
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noticed ‘blessings’ in the hope that one 
of them will strike a responsive note. 
‘‘For sunsets and morning fog, for 
smiles and scowls, for mockingbirds 
and mosquitoes, for Chopin and cold 
sores..;..etc....we thank, thee./: 

The closest I can come to under- 
standing straightforward thanksgiving 
is through the idea of relishing 
something — a meal or a moment, a 
smile or a symphony. 

I believe that God looks for gusto in 
our gratitude. I don’t believe that he 
can be anything but bored by 
thanksgiving that is the unctuous, 
forelock tugging of the slave. 

We need to cultivate our ability to be 
thankful. God is as individual in his 
gifts to us as he was in our creation, and 
he is an extravagant giver. Not only do 
we do him no service when we fail to 
recognize his gifts, we. dishonour him 
when we fail to enjoy, fully and 
unabashedly, those that we do manage 
to recognize. 
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“Half empty or half full’’ 

As one of your Roman Catholic 
readers, and there are probably a 
considerable number of us due to 
interfaith marriages, I wish to 
thank the Moderator sincerely for 
his kind thoughts on the occasion 
of the Pope’s visit to Canada. 

Dr. Calder’s open and charitable 
attitude should certainly endear 
him to the heart of him who 
prayed ‘‘That they all may be 
OMe si 

I would also like to offer a sug- 
gestion to Mrs. Fraser who listed 
the differences in our beliefs in the 
July-August issue. Would it not be 
more positive and helpful to em- 
phasize our areas of agreement? 
We could start with all the tenets 
of faith in the Apostles’ Creed and 
go on from there. 

It seems to me that if we wish to 
encourage the ecumenical spirit as 
Jesus wished, we must. ask 
ourselves: Is the glass half empty 
or half full? 

Thank you again for publishing 
Dr. Calder’s good wishes. 

Carolyn Tytler (Mrs. D.G.) 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


A heartening reply 

I appreciate very much the well 
researched and finely written arti- 
cle by Dr. John Cameron about 
the two MacDonalds from 
Greenhill, Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, which appeared in the June 


LETTERS 


issue of your magazine. This ap- 
preciation is not simply because I 
happen to be one of the two per- 
sons who were the subject of John 
Cameron’s writing. It is because of 
the spirit of good will and Chris- 
tian understanding which his arti- 
cle symbolizes. 

In fact when I visited the 110th 
General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in  Peter- 
borough in June, this article was 
quoted by Dr. Heather Johnston 
when she introduced me to the 
Assembly. The warmth of the 
reception which I received, and the 
friendliness of Dr. MacDonald and 
the presiding Moderator, Dr. Alex 
Calder, as well as the delegates pre- 
sent, was a heartening experience. 

I may add that in this issue of 
The Record | read not only this ar- 
ticle, but the entire magazine and 
commend you for a provocative, 
interesting and stimulating issue of 
The Presbyterian Record. 

Clarke MacDonald (Rev. Dr.), 
Immediate Past Moderator, 
The United Church of Canada. 


“Living Faith’’ 
— to use and enhance 

Thank you for your recent 
editorial commending the new Liv- 
ing Faith statement to our Church 
for study and use in worship. I was 
at Assembly in June and was thrill- 
ed to use it in the outdoor worship 
service and to stand in prayer with 
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Doxology when it was adopted. 
It would seem to me that this 
document’s usefulness would be 
enhanced by an accompanying 
study guide and/or another article 
in The Record that would state the 
significance of this new statement 
of faith in our heritage of the early 
Church and our Reformed/— 
Presbyterian tradition. Not every 
individual or congregation has ac- 
cess to the Heritage materials on 
‘*The Church Confesses its Faith.” 
Perhaps the Church Doctrine 
Committee and the Board of Con- 
gregational Life could have 
something written by the time the 
Statement is ready for general 
distribution. I think I’ll write to 
them to suggest it. 
(Rev.) Gordon Timbers, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


‘*Full-of-truth articles’’ 


The ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’’ 
column. written by Margaret 
Sharpe in the July/August issue 
deserves comment. My faith agrees 
with her eloquent article that ‘‘the 
only avenue to peace lies through 
God working in the hearts of men’’ 
and ‘‘Each of us who knows Jesus, 
knows the salvation is an _ in- 
dividual thing.”’ 

Two other excellent articles you 
have published this year are ‘‘We 
few, we happy few, we band of 
believers’? by Raymond Grant 


Noel Watsor 


‘January, 1984) in which he ex- 
sounds on the fact that “‘divine 
history operates along lines quite 
different from those followed by 
human history.”’ 
A companion article ‘‘Survival 
eligion?’”’ by Frank DeVries in 
the March Record warns of 
humanistic idealism. 
_ Thanks so much for publishing 
‘these full-of-truth articles. I hope 
some of your readership will go 
back to them and contemplate 
them. 
- I am enclosing my cheque for 
$2.25 for a copy of Living Faith. | 
look forward to receiving this 
document in the near future. 
Thank you very much, and 
thanks so much for The 
‘Presbyterian Record — a 
publication eagerly awaited by me. 
(Mrs.) Betty J. Waite, 
London, Ont. 
_Ed. note: For others interested in 
obtaining a copy of Living Faith, it 
' would expedite delivery if the 
‘order were placed directly, by 
writing LIVING FAITH, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. Cost: $2.25 a 
copy or $50.00 for a packet of 25 
copies. 


Praise and reservations 


Two features in the July/ August 
| Record impressed me with their 
Christ-centredness and emphasis 
on the Christian hope. One was 
- Tony Plomp’s column dealing with 
| funerals which sounded a welcome 
note of victory over death through 
Christ. The other was Margaret 
Sharpe’s ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent”’ 
on the peace Christ gives and the 
need for believers to bear witness 
to him in a troubled unbelieving 
world. 

Perhaps Mrs. 
entirely correct, however, in her 
assessment of the value of 
petitions, declarations, etc., to 
governments. True, the church 
today often seems to do little else 
but produce weighty pronoun- 
cements on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, and one wonders 
how effective much of it is. 
Nevertheless, events in the English- 


Sharpe is not } 


speaking countries in the 19th 
century and also in the con- 
temporary U.S.A. indicate that 
Christians can indeed be successful 
in influencing the political and 
social situation. Significant 
legislative changes with regard to 
the abolition of the slave trade, the 
passing of Child Labour Laws and 
the enacting of Lord’s Day acts 
were brought about by Christians 
getting involved in the political 
arena. Possibly in Canada, in our 
day, Christians will be blessed by 
God in their efforts to bring some 
measure of change in a number of 
areas, including that of nuclear 
disarmament. 

All the same, Mrs. Sharpe is 
certainly right in stressing the 
church’s primary calling: to point 
individuals to the only Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

(Rev.) John P. Vaudry, 
Rodney, Ont. 


‘‘Handwashing’’ 


Margaret Sharpe’s outlook of 
pious non-intervention (‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinent’’, July-August 
Record) depicts a handwashing of 
the sort not seen since Pilate. Can 
she truly believe that God, who 
caused life to be pulled from chaos 
in the origin of things, now asks of 
us only that we be holy and aloof 
at the impending re-emergence of a 
chaotic destructiveness? This 
distortion of Christian faith seems 
frighteningly unaware of such 
fundamental concepts as grace (the 
risk of involvement) and love (the 
cost of involvement). This kind of 
ethical distancing squanders love 
for the sake of a pure faith. There 
is no way of construing that as 
being Good News for anyone. 

D.E. du Charme, 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont, 


‘‘Saving souls is not enough”’ 
As one who writes ‘‘petitions to 
governments’? and takes part in 
‘‘street demonstrations and 
declarations against war,’’ it was 
with interest that I read Margaret 
Sharpe’s ‘‘What good will it be?”’ 
in the July-August ‘‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’? column. I thank Ms. 
continued on page 38 
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“Survive or thrive’ 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Charles Congram 


b] 


()*: overwhelming impression remains from my brief but impression- 
filled visit to General Assembly this year. No longer is The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada the pro-active denomination it may once 
have been but instead has fallen victim to a reactive stance in which sur- 
vival becomes the dominant issue. 


Three particular events led to 
such a pessimistic conclusion. The 
first of these was individual con- 
versations which indicated that, 
through Wednesday morning at 
least, it had been a dull Assembly 
because’ no real’ ‘‘issues’’ /) had 
arisen. The following morning I at- 
tended the worship when a 
reactive-style defense of the World 
Council of Churches formed the 
agenda. However, the clearest 
evidence of the malaise infecting 
our church came as the Chairman 
of the Church Growth Committee 
announced that for the first time in 
two decades we could actually 
report an increase in membership 
and his report was greeted with 
thunderous silence. 

Perhaps I ought to describe the 
differences between a pro-active 
and reactive organization. 
Foremost is the sense of purpose 
which motivates. A pro-active 
body moves on offense easily and 
desires new opportunities to grow 
and develop. In contrast, a reactive 
one seeks to defend. Change, 
creativity and alternatives are all 
viewed as undermining the tradi- 
tion and practice of the past. Fur- 
ther) Viner tormer vst ylevirs 
permission giving while the latter 
senses. a’ callie to / restriction) 
Significantly, a pro-active body 
can celebrate good news about 
itself while the reactive body will 
only receive stimulus from a 
negative source. 

The congregation which I serve 
has made numerous efforts to be 
pro-active in its style of ministry. 
Frequently, however, these at- 
tempts have been blunted by other 
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parts of the system which are reac- 
tive in style. One easily recallable 
example centres on how a 
Presbyterian congregation incor- 
porates into its life those who do 
not hold the same convictions 
regarding infant baptism as has 
been our tradition and practice for 
years. Are we able to devise a 
means whereby those parents will 
have public opportunity to 
acknowledge God’s goodness to 
them as well as seek the support of 
the people of God in raising their 
children to come to know and to 
love Jesus Christ? Clearly, the 
reactive response arises out of a 
permission withholding mindset 
and must of necessity be ‘‘No!”’ 


‘* |.a reactive stance in 


which survival becomes 
the dominant issue.’’ 


From the most recent General 
Assembly two critical points of 
evidence have emerged to support 
my perception that we are caught 
in the quagmire of the reactive 
style of a dying organism. 
Specifically these are: 

1) Our desire to quash any 
creative initiative-taking. 

2) Our inability to celebrate 
good news. 

In their perceptive book, Jn 
Search of Excellence, Peters and 
Waterman, the authors, note the 
reverse of these as significant fac- 
tors in the truly successful com- 
panies. From their insights may | 
offer two practical suggestions 
which may draw us towards a more 


pro-active style of ministry. 

Firstly, could we be willing to 
express a greater acceptance and 
support for the innovators in our 
midst? To quote from Peters and 
Waterman — ‘‘Today’s version of 
rationality does not value ex- 
perimentation and abhors 
mistakes. The conservatism that 
leads to inaction and years-long 
study groups frequently confronts 
businessmen with precisely what 
they were trying to avoid; having 
to make, eventually, one big bet.”’ 
Increasingly, I would hope we 
could throw the burden of proof 
from those who propose new and 
creative directions to those, who, 
with their obstructionist com- 
mitments, will be required to prove 
that the proposed directions will 
not, in fact, work. 

Secondly, will we be able to 
celebrate good news? To quote 
again, ‘‘Above all, when we look 
at H.P. (Hewlett Packard), Tup- 
perware and others, we see a very 
conscious management effort to 
do two things: 1) honour with all 
sorts of positive reinforcement any 
valuable, completed action by peo- 
ple at the top and more especially 
way down the line; and 2) seek out 
a high volume of opportunities for 
good news swapping.’’ It will be 
my simple observation that a rever- 
sal of a twenty year membership 
decline ought to be cause for ex- 
tended rejoicing. 

I believe God calls us as in- 
dividuals to thrive. As a corporate 
part of his Church, I would pray 
that our agenda would not be 
dominated by a survival mentality 
which entrenches us in an increas- 
ingly reactive position. g 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont. 


And that is reason enough for 


choosing one area of Canada in 
preference to any other. There are 
others of us who are grateful that 
during our period of time under 
appointment by the General Board 
‘of Missions we were given the sort 
of pastoral care that was needed 
and appreciated. But as ministers, 


our need for pastoral care does not 
come to an end with the ter- 


| mination of an appointment as an 
| ordained missionary — at home or 
abroad. The nature of the need 


may change, but the need itself 
remains. Fortunate indeed is the 


/ minister who has a friend, a 


minister in his own or another 
denomination, in whom he or she 


'may confide and from whom 
_ counsel and encouragement may 
f be received. 


Bur @ tese 
arrangements ought not depend on 
chance as heavily as they do. In 
theological colleges a student may 
seek out someone with pastoral 
gifts within or without the college, 
who will help them through the 
challenges and depressions of 
theological education. Parish 
ministers occasionally do the same 
sort of thing, where that is 
possible, but with increasing 
reluctance as time goes on. This 
means that within five years of 
ordination there are ministers who 
are as isolated from pastoral care 
in Toronto or Montreal as they are 
in Wabush, Labrador, or Flin 
Flon, Manitoba. With length of 
survival time in the ministry there 
comes a corresponding hesitation 
to” speak to a colleague _when 
problems arise for fear of 


——— PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Sheldon MacKenzie 


he pastoral care of ministers 


young person in one of our theological colleges was asked where in 
Canada he would like to go on graduation. His reply rather surprised 
tthe questioner, who continued the conversation with another question: 
‘‘Why?’’ To which the young man replied, ‘‘I have already spent one 
‘summer in that Synod, and I really appreciated the pastoral care I received 
from the Superintendent of Missions.”’ 


spreading abroad the impression 
that one is incapable of dealing 
with crises, personal or 
congregational. Ideally, the 
pastoral care that all but a few 
people need should come well in 
advance of the times of particular 
stress or crisis. It is a little late in 
the day for a presbytery committee 
or commission to visit either 
minister or people when the bonds 
that. bound them together have 
been strained beyond repair! 

There are some __ Situations 
peculiar to the individuals in- 
volved, and there are others of a 
more general nature in which 
pastoral care is indicated. Not a 


‘« ministers who seem to 


have been forgotten by 
everyone except God!”’ 


new problem, but one that was not 
identified as such until recent 
years, is ‘‘burn-out.’’ It may take 
place in any work where the stress 
level is high and the individual is 
conscientious. It is a devastating 
experience when it happens, as it 
does to ministers as frequently as 
to anyone else. The victim is often 
the last person to recognize the 
symptoms of what is happening 
and may seek help only after the 
damage has been done. A pastor to 
other pastors might alert a 
colleague to the signs of burn-out, 
or suggest preventative measures 
before the event takes place. 

Then too, there are ministers 
who need, and deserve, the 


not 
necessarily to blame for every 


assurance that they are 
problem that appears in a 
congregation. (One of the con- 
clusions we might recall from the 
P.S. Ross Report, 1969, is that it 
identified pretty clearly both the 
sources of congregational conflict 
and frustration — and the one 
person who usually bears the 
blame for it.) The need of 
ministerial support of this kind is 
not unique to our denomination, 
but it is a characteristic of those 
denominations in which there is no 
person or persons who = are 
responsible for the pastoral care of 
their brothers and sisters. 

The length of time a minister 
stays in a parish is an old topic of 
discussion and concern. And while 
the national average is likely to be 
about seven years, there seems to 
be a consensus of opinion that 
there is no ideal length of time. 
Some individuals are = as 
imaginative and enthusiastic in 
their ministry after twenty-five 
years as they were when they had 
served five or ten years. And there 
are others for whom the period of 
ministry that is rewarding both to 
them and the congregation is of 
much shorter duration. But 
whatever the situation, the length 
of ministry is an item in the 
pastoral care of both the minister 
and the congregation. There are 
some ministers who seem to have 
been forgotten by everyone except 
God! The decision to stay where 
they are may be the result of 
nothing more profound than the 
failure of their colleagues to bring 
their names to the attention of a 
search committee in a vacancy. 

And this brings up the question 
of the Call system within our 
denomination and others like it. A 
vacancy is often a traumatic ex- 

continued on page 37 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Acccraing to the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
the Rex Humbard organization recently 
sent packets labelled ‘‘Bible anointing oil’’ to 
300,000 Canadian senior citizens. About three 
million elderly Americans: also received the 
packet. In an accompanying letter recipients 
were asked to anoint their money with the oil 
and to send Humbard the biggest cheque or 
dollar bill in the bundle. That way they could 
guarantee that financial and other blessings 
would be sure to follow. 

The Better Business Bureau of Toronto 
expressed concern about some seniors who felt 
obliged to send on their old age pension 
cheques when they could ill afford it. The 
‘anointing oil,’ it appeared, was only ‘‘fast- 
food oil and vinegar.’’ 

I decided to check out the situation by talking 
to one of my favourite seniors, Miss Gloria 
Petrie. Sure enough, she had received the 
packet. But was she complaining? Quite the 
contrary. 

“TI thought it was such a wonderful idea,’’ 
she said. ‘‘The letter reached me at the most 
opportune time. I had just cashed my pension 
cheque and the bank was all out of large bills. 
They had given me my whole cheque in one 
dollar bills. As soon as I read that letter I 
marched right to the kitchen and dumped 
everything out of my purse into the mixing 
bowl. Then I poured the oil all over it. After 
three or four lively minutes with the mixing 
spoon all my cash seemed to have been pretty 
well anointed. 

“Now I must admit that it seemed a little 
cheap to send Rex only a dollar — after all, the 
oil and the postage would have cost him at least 
that much. Fortunately I did have a two-dollar 
bill in my purse before I went to the bank, sol 
picked it out from among the goo and put it in 
wax paper and sent it off that very morning. I 
remembered afterward that many Americans 
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think two-dollar bills are unlucky, but I’m sure 
Rex isn’t superstitious. It all goes to help the 
cause. 

‘*The really exciting thing is that as soon as I 
anointed my money all sorts of good fortune 
began to come my way. It was amazing! I 
would buy some small item in a store and bring 
out my special plastic purse with the oily money 
in it. Before I could get the bills peeled apart, 
the clerk often as not, would say, “‘Oh never 
mind dear, there’ll be no charge this time.’’ I 
got into movies free. They even asked me to 
stop putting money in the collection plate. The 
fact is, I’m building up a financial surplus on 
the old age pension! 

**The thing worked so well that I figured I 
had better anoint all my savings too. I went to 
the bank and withdrew everything I had. Now I 
know that Rex is such a busy man there was no 
sense in bothering him for more oil, so I got the 
grocer to mix me up a big batch of the same 
stuff. My mixing bowl wouldn’t hold all my 
savings, I’m glad to say, so I put the money in 
the bathtub, poured in the oil, and mixed it all 
up with the broom handle. 

**The only hitch in this process was that the 
bank was pretty reluctant to take the anointed 
cash back on deposit. They treated me as if I 
were some kind of nut. But finally, when I 
wiped most of the oil off the bills, they took it. 

“*This has all been so wonderful and things 
have been going so well lately that I am 
thinking of extending the principle of money 
anointing. I’m going to start anointing all my 
food as well. I know it will work well on salads, 
though what it will do for mashed potatoes I’m 
not quite sure. Anyway, one thing I am 
determined to do. Every time I have a salad I 
am going to set aside the biggest lettuce leaf and 
send it off to Rex. It’s the least I can do to show 
him how grateful Iam.”’ 7 
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Westminster Church, New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, is rediscovering Vitamin 
C: commitment, communication, car- 
ing. This congregation of 65 regular 
worshippers began a new chapter of its 


What is motivating us to commit, com- 
municate and care? 

Ownership of the life and directions of the 
congregation is being exercised. In 1984, the 
session set five goals for the next five years. 
The key is the encouragement the ruling 
elders gave the teaching elder; something 
discovered in this is that the teaching elder ts 


Growing Views 


COMMIT COMMUNICATE CARE 


life and ministry a year ago. Set in an 
historically Presbyterian county of 
12,000 people, we are searching to see 
ourselves as a church for the people of 
the community. 


a listener, learner, and willing to go in 
positive directions. The goals adopted were 
communicated to the congregation from the 
pulpit, in the bulletin and in the newsletter. 
The Board of Managers initiated a larger 
meeting to which elders, managers and com- 
mittee members were invited. 


AGENDA? 
How to support the outreach ef- 


sonal visit. Commitment and com- 
munication show we care. 


the benefits they will bring to the 
congregation. 


forts of the teaching elder: how to 
plan to reach out to the communi- 
ty. The issue of commitment arose 
and by the second meeting, some 
twenty-four people agreed to visit 
one half of the congregation within 
a few weeks. 


PURPOSE? 

To share financial and program in- 
formation about the congregation. 
We found that the people welcome 
this kind. of information about 
their congregation through a per- 


The motivation of the lay leaders 
has come through ownership of the 
goals, affirmation of big and little 
steps — the success has been af- 
firmed personally and publicly. 
Communication has been a major 
emphasis, and a needed one. Tell 
the people what is going to be 
done, tell them again: tell them 
what is being done, tell them 
again: tell them the results, and 
tell them again. We strive also to 
emphasize the benefits to the 
volunteers who work as much as 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 
People are meeting to plan: people 
ate publicizing the life of the 
church: people are committing 
themselves to communicate, and 
through visiting, people are com- 
municating care. What will be 
done? We plan to visit the second 
half of the congregation in the fall 
of 1984; we are developing pro- 
grams of interest for children and 
teens; we will continue to com- 
municate with each other and the 
community. 


Terrance R. Trites 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Advertisement 


‘“My Canada’”’ 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


At spending a short time in the United States recently, I returned 
home marvelling once again at the remarkable and infectious energy 
that pervades American society. The country has a built-in structural 
buoyancy that allows it to overcome persistent problems. While there are 
deep-rooted difficulties within the American system, there can be no ques- 
tion that adherence to the principle tenets of freedom and democracy 
supersedes all else and gives the people and their governments the will to 
tackle major issues, even if that will is not always exercised with skill. This 
may read like a paean to the U.S.; it is not intended as such. It is merely an 
instantaneous and very subjective response. And there is another side. It 


was also good to be home. 


We are a very different society 
and the fact that the difference is 
so under-appreciated comes as a 
surprise. While there are many 
similarities between Canada and 
the U.S., there is a different feeling 
in Canada and some of. the 
nuances of that feeling are express- 
ed in a recently released book titled 
My Canada — a collection of ar- 
ticles and anecdotes by over 130 
ordinary and extraordinary Cana- 
dians who tell us what the country 
means to them. The book is 
dedicated to Terry Fox, among 
others, and is edited by an 
energetic and enthusiastic pro- 
moter and public relations man 
from the West. His name is Glenn 
Keith Cowan, the same ardent na- 
tionalist who developed and 
organized the People to People 
petition that was sent to Quebec 
Premier Rene Levesque in advance 
of the referendum on sovereignty- 
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“We are a very different 
society and the fact’ 
that the difference 

is so much 


under-appreciated 
comes as a 
surprise.’’ 


association in 1980. 

My Canada is filled with tributes 
to the country from several dif- 
ferent perspectives. It’s a kind of 
literary love-in that turns out to be 
interesting reading because we can 
all feel some relationship to what’s 
being said. For example, one of my 
longtime colleagues and mentors, 
Harry Boyle, writes what I have 
heard him say many times. ‘‘The 
fact is, I grew up knowing full well 
that I was Canadian. Cousins, 
descendants of a great uncle who 
stayed on after a winter in the 
Michigan lumber woods were from 
Saginaw and they were Americans. 
When they came to visit in the 
summertime, I marvelled at the 
way they talked and dressed. But 
they also used to call themselves 
Michiganders. We didn’t stay we 
were Ontarions. We stuck up for 
Canada.’’ Boyle, who was chair- 
man of the CRTC following his 


distinguished career with the CBC, 
points out that his home province 
of Ontario isn’t any better than 
any other province even though it 
is bigger and more diverse. ‘‘Most 
importantly it gave our ancestors a 
chance. Canada did that. We know 
it and cherish it and _ that’s 


enough.’”’ 


There are also these words from 
a person some would appreciate as 
‘‘the best man never to become 
Prime Minister.’’ Former Conser- 
vative leader Robert Stanfield says 
it for many of us when he 
elaborates in simple terms on his 
reasons for loving his country. 
“‘My feelings toward Canada are 
admittedly prejudiced. Canada is 
where I was born and grew up; 
where I lived with my mother and 
father and my family; where I mar- 
ried and brought up a family of my 
own; where I have lived, worked, 
played and struggled to realize 
myself. Canada is therefore very 
much a part of me. I like gardens 
and rolling fields, forests and 
streams and lakes, mountains and 
oceans. Like music, these move 
me. I like to visit other countries, 
but I like to return home to 
familiar and evocative associa- 
tions. It is a wonderful land, a 
country with room — lots of room 
for me, lots of room for all of us.”’ 

And so the tributes flow on 
through My Canada, a book that is 
so unabashedly pro-Canadian it 
has a kind of hypnotic charm. It’s 
good to know that hockey players, 
politicians and Supreme Court 
judges can have similar feelings 
about the same place and under 
one set of book covers. q 


‘“*‘My Canada”’ by Keith Cowan. Published 
by Irwin’ Publishers, Inc., Canada. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
138. $6.95 


Much is taking place at Knox 
College. Major new academic 
_Pregrams. Floor to ceiling renovations 
in every area. And, at this moment, a 
three quarters of a million dollar up- 
date of the residences, all without 
change to the College’ $ superb design. 


Much more to be done. What can 
your congregation do to ensure that 
the Covenant continues? 


“(When 


prayers are 
answered ~ 


David Gunston 


hen prayers are answered, and the blessing, 
deliverance or healing for which we asked 
is granted, what then? Obviously, an expression of 
thanks to the Almighty. According to our feeling at 
the time, and the importance to us of the answer, this 
may take the form of a swift, heartfelt ‘‘arrow”’ 
prayer breathed instantly, at a time set aside, perhaps 
later, as part of our regular prayerfulness, or deep 
and prolonged thanksgiving that ultimately merges 
into total self-offering to God. 
All are good, of course, and only the individual 
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can decide how exactly to respond. After all, 
whenever we receive a gift from human hands, or any 
help or favour granted, we usually say **thank you.”’ 
Unfortunately, this simple courtesy — and gratitude 
has been described as ‘‘the most exquisite form of 
courtesy’? — is not always our obvious reaction after 
we have received the answers to prayers we wanted. 
In the flurry and rush and excitement of life, when 
things start going well, we tend all too swiftly to 
forget the source of all goodness. It is a human 
enough reaction; but one to guard against. 

Thanksgiving for prayers answered completes the 
process of prayer: it is part of it, and we omit it only 
at great loss to ourselves. To enjoy the answer to a 
_ prayer and then let it go at that is to demean and 

diminish that prayer — and ourselves. As long as we 
omit thanks, we have not prayed properly, or fully. 
That kindly and thoughtful writer, Richard Church, 
tells us: ‘‘To be grateful is to be offering thanks: and 
that in itself is a form of prayer, bringing additional 
joy thereby.”’ 

Then too, sometimes we tend to be so surprised at 
receiving a favourable answer to our prayers, often in 
far better form than that we imagined or wished, that 
we omit ‘the essential completion of thankfulness 
properly expressed. It is as if we hoped to succeed in 
our praying, but expected not to succeed — hardly 
the best basis for any prayer, least of all a petition. 
According to St. John, before raising his friend from 
death at the tomb of Lazarus, Jesus cried, ‘‘father, I 
thank thee that thou has heard me,”’ thus combining 
perfect faith in the outcome of his request with 
gratitude for its result, which was fully expected. 

It is a fact that thanksgiving is a much more im- 
portant element than many folk who regularly and 
sincerely say their prayers have recognised. Writing 
in the dark days of World War II, William Temple 
said: ‘‘When we pray for something not yet obtained, 
our own wish, as well as our recognition of God’s 


petition. There is always a chance that we shall be 
trying to use God for the fulfilment of our own 
purposes. But when we have received what we 
desired, to turn back to God and give him thanks is a 
sheer recognition of his goodness and supremacy. It 
is a far more selfless thing than petition for those 
things in which our desires are actively engaged.”’ 

Indeed it is a very good test to see how far our own 
self-centered concern has become uppermost in our 
praying to check just how ready we usually are to 
pause and give truly heartfelt thanks when the 
blessings we want arrive, or as so often happens in all 
our lives, other blessings arrive of which we had 
never dreamt, let alone considered a possibility. Nels 
Ferre tells how, as an impatient young boy years ago 
in America, his mother happened to hear him utter a 
moaning prayer caused by long discouragement and 
his own inborn impatience. ‘‘Nels,’’ she told him, 
‘that’s no way to pray. Thank him and praise him; 
thank him and praise him.”’ 


supremacy and goodness, plays a large part in the © 


Strangely, there is always something of a paradox 
about prayer. It is obvious that only by faith and 
prayer can we win certain blessings, yet if it is chiefly 
for the sake of getting those blessings that we pray in 
the first place, then our prayers tend to be poor 
things, and may well not really merit the blessings we 
seek. The answer is to put praise and the glory of 
God first, and ourselves second. ‘‘The truly effective 
prayer,’’ says Temple, ‘‘the prayer that makes a 
difference in practice in the world, is the prayer that 
is offered by the man who does not primarily care 
about the difference that he makes, but primarily 
cares about the glory of God.”’ 

‘Baten bread is forgotten,’’ declared old Thomas 
Fuller centuries ago, and as the old proverb has it, 
‘‘<Gratefulness is the poor man’s payment.’’ Before 
the Almighty we are all poor men, and if our faith 
has achieved good results, then thankfulness is the 
best coin in which we can repay him. Of course, one 
ought always to live in a spirit of thankfulness, for all 
the beauties and blessings of life on this earth, for 
what St. Francis called the ‘‘sweetness of God,’’ an 
ideal by no means always easy to achieve. But then 
prayers are answered, then we have every incentive to 
be truly thankful, and no excuse whatever for not 
being so. 

Are there any dangers in thankfulness, in taking 
things with gratitude, not for granted? Only one, 
really, and that is far less damaging than being 
devoid of the spirit of thankfulness. It is simply that, 
when perhaps overwhelmed with good answers to 
prayer, and being at the receiving end of many 
blessings, we may innocently imagine we are one of 
God’s favourites, or are especially privileged. In- 
stead, we do well to remember that whatever we 
receive, it comes for a reason, for us to use in fur- 
thering some greater purpose. 

I firmly believe a truly thankful spirit to be one of 
the firm rules of prayer which must be obeyed 
always. Deeply spontaneous thanksgiving completes 
the circle of our union with the infinite. As John B. 
Magee affirms: ‘‘Engaged by the whole heart, it 
wipes away all discouragement and lack of faith, 
helping us to realise that God works in the present 
and not merely in the probable future.’’ Lastly, true 
thanksgiving must always be more than mere words 
or feeling: we must express it ‘‘not only with our lips, 
but in our lives.’’ O 


Mr. Gunston is a_ free-lance writer 
residing in Portsmouth, England. 
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Four °*’ Alones 


Main themes of the Protestant Reformation 


W . Stanford Reid 


V4 hen one studies the history of the Protestant Reformation, one is often faced with 
many different points of view on what it essentially was and what it accomplished. Marxists 
will often say that it was primarily a socio-economic conflict, others will make it primarily a 
political movement, while again others will say it was merely religious, my as one € looks at it 


in its entirety, there is little : 
doubt that it came out of a spn. nnn 
certain socio-political 
background, and that it had 
many and_ various’ con- 
sequences and effects in the 
history of both Europe and the 
world as a whole. 

As has been pointed out by 
various historians however, it 
was primarily and _ fun- 
damentally a_ religious 
movement. Movements for the 
reform of the Roman Catholic 
Church had been active in 
England, Italy, Bohemia and 
other places prior to the 16th 
century, but it was Martin 
Luther’s action in nailing up 
his 95 Theses on October 31, 
1517, challenging one and all to 
debate them, which started the 
big explosion. Shortly af- 
terwards Ulrich Zwingli set 
forth similar ideas, and he was 
followed later by John Calvin, 
John Knox and others. The 
movement expanded rapidly 
across Europe. 

While the Reformers did not 
by any means always agree 
among themselves on points of 
doctrine or on what they 
should do, they all had one 
primary objective: the reform 
of the Medieval Church. They 
sought to bring the Roman 
Church back to the teachings 
and practices of the church as 
recorded in the New 


AN ‘Aemoyje9 Buim3 


_The Wittenberg Door: 95 Theses n 
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Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Religious News Service Photo 


Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


: : Martin Luther 


—_— 


3 


Testament. To do this, they were usually in 
agreement on their general plan, and out of this 
agreement one may distinguish four basic themes 


which were the focal points and which formed the 
catch phrases of those seeking radical change. They 
were stated in Latin, but we shall look at them in 
their English translations. 

The first theme or phrase was sola scriptura, 
scripture alone. While the Roman Catholic Church’s 
view of the Bible was that it was indeed the Word of 
God, it had, however, added one or two things. One 
was that the church alone was the infallible in- 
terpreter of scripture. The pronouncements of 
church councils, the statements of popes in their 
official pronouncements, or bulls, and other church 
interpretations were absolutely final. Therefore the 
ordinary individual had no capacity for truly un- 
derstanding the Bible unless that individual knew 
what the church had said. Furthermore, since 
revelation had not ceased, new revelations could be 
received by the church not only to explain the 
scriptures, but to add to them. 

Commencing with Martin Luther, the Protestant 
Reformers rejected these views, insisting that the 
Bible alone is the Word of God. Furthermore, it 
could be understood by anyone who read it, taking 
the language in its ordinary sense and meaning and in 
its historical context. At the same time, they also 
insisted that only those who accepted it as the Word 
of God and who truly trusted in Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour would truly understand its meaning, for only 
they would be enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the 
ultimate author of the scriptures. The result of such 
thinking was that the Reformers insisted that all 
people should have the right to the Bible translated 
into their own language in order that they might read 
it without restriction or restraint. 

They required this because they held that, as the 
Word of God, the scriptures alone were the final 
authority for the Christian Church. It is the Bible, 
they insisted, which tells man what he is to believe 
and how he is to live. Thus, the Bible is to provide the 
fundamental Christian teaching concerning the 
saving work of God in Jesus Christ and instruction as 
to how both the church as an organization, and the 
Christian as an individual, are to act in this life. It 
was no accident, therefore, that most of the con- 
fessions of faith which were drawn up in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and there were many, usually began 
with a statement on the authority of the Bible as the 
only revelation as to what Christians should believe 
and how they should live. 

A second theme which came as a result of the study 
of the bible was sola fidei, by faith alone. This raised 
the whole question of how one could be justified and 
accepted by God. The Roman Church had set forth 
the doctrine that Christ was a mediator, but more 
often he appeared in its teaching as a judge. Yet there 
were other mediators also, such as the Virgin Mary, 
the saints and the martyrs. Their mediation however, 
was only successful if the one seeking their mediation 
not only had faith but also meritorious works. One 
had to perform good works in order that one might 
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Four ‘‘Alones’’... 


continued from previous page 


be justified. If one’s faith and works were not suf- 
ficient however, one would spend some time in 
purgatory before being allowed into heaven. 
Therefore salvation was never completely certain, 
and it was this problem that took Luther back to the 
Bible and to the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. 

Luther came to the doctrine as a result of his 
working through the letters of Paul to the Romans 
and Galatians. He set forth the doctrine that the 
individual cannot merit God’s favour: all one can do 
is trust in Christ as the one who has fulfilled the law 
and had paid the penalty for sin. As Paul stated in 
Romans 5, the Christian was justified solely and 
entirely by the righteousness of Christ. Luther in- 
sisted that it was by this doctrine that the church 
either stood or fell, while Calvin insisted that it was 
“the hinge upon which all true religion turns.”’ 

Thus the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
became central to the preaching of the Protestant 
Reformers. No longer were there calls for 


pilgrimages or for meritorious works of other kinds. 
True, the Christian was called to live a virtuous life in 
the world, but his or her justification depended not 
on full obedience to divine law, but ultimately on the 


fact that Christ had fulfilled the law for his people 
and had paid the penalty which was their due. This 
teaching had an immediate impact upon Europe and 
later upon the whole world. 

The question then arises as to why God has 
brought redemption and forgiveness to his sinful 
creatures. To this the Reformers answered sola gratia, 
by grace alone. While the Roman Catholic Church 
had also talked of grace as one of its doctrines, it yet 
spoke of it as something to be earned by good works, 
devotions and service. Grace in this way was a 
reward, not really grace. This became even clearer 
when, as a corollary, it was understood that the grace 
which one receives so worked within that more good 
works were performed, thus meriting more grace. 
This was known as infused grace, which resulted in 
increased merit and further grace. 

To the Reformers, on the other hand, grace was 
something very different. Going back to Paul’s 
teachings in Romans and Galatians, they insisted that 
none could merit grace for it was purely the sovereign 
gift of God who so loved the world. (John 3:16) This 
grace is, in turn, the source of faith and good works. 
(Eph. 1:8) And God bestows this grace upon whom 
he will and according to his eternal plan and purpose. 
(Rom. 9-11) When one accepted Christ as saviour, by 
faith, one could know that salvation had indeed been 
granted by grace alone. While Luther had set this 
forth in his writings to a certain extent, it was Calvin 
why developed the doctrine most fully. 

Because salvation, therefore, was by grace alone, 
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everyone who experienced God’s grace was to live, | 
sola deo gloria, to the glory of God alone. The | 
Roman Church had spoken in somewhat similar | 
terms, but they had limited the service to God — 
primarily to the clergy. In the Middle Ages there were © 
three classes: those who prayed, those who fought — 
and those who laboured, and it was those who prayed ~ 
who were really the only ones who lived to the glory — 
of God. We find this reflected in the fact that in the — 
16th century the clergy were always known as the © 
‘‘the first estate.’’ Even today this is acknowledged in | 
the British House of Lords, where the bishops of the © 
Church of England are officially ‘‘the first estate.’’ 
In the Medieval Church’s view, all others such as 
soldiers, merchants, farmers and ordinary labourers 
were not, in truth, called to live to the glory of God. 

This type of thinking the Reformers rejected 
completely. Calvin in particular insisted that every 
Christian was called to God’s service in this world, 
and as he or she performed the duties involved in life, 
God was glorified. God provides all his people with ~ 
gifts and abilities which they are to use diligently, and 
in so doing they both bear a faithful witness to Christ 
their saviour and glorify the sovereign God. 

This meant a changed view of life even for the 
ditch-digger. He no longer dug ditches solely to gain 
a wage, but in doing so faithfully and well, he 
glorified the sovereign God. This put a very different | 
face on what might have been thought of as 
drudgery. Life was the continual service and 
glorification of the sovereign God, so that in a very 
real sense ail life was religious. This has much to do 
with explaining the development and expansion of 
the western world in the post-Reformation era. For 
all honest work was God’s calling and could be done 
to his eternal glory. 

While Protestants and Roman Catholics are not 
today battling each other as they did in the 16th 
century, nevertheless it would seem that Protestants 
should grasp again the basic themes of the Refor- 
mation. They need to be re-emphasized in many 
churches, and especially in the thinking and living of 
those individual men and women who claim to be | 
Protestants. If they were re-emphasized and made | 
vital in the lives of so many professing Christians, it _ 
might well be that we would see a radical change in | 
our world, comparable to that which took place in 
the days of the Protestant Reformers. o 


Dr. Reid is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, an author, and 
Professor Emeritus of History at the 
University of Guelph in Ontario. 


Regret 


Like a cancer 

it grows 

quickly, 

consuming 

all that Iam 

all that I could be, 
creeping into my day 
suddenly and deadly. 
And I 

in all my power and strength 
must fight. 

But the battle 

is not won 

until 

I have 

forgiven 

myself. 


Jean Woodward Larsen 


DECISION “8 


Historic Meeting Pierrefonds, Quebec — 
April 1980. An historic meeting takes place; leaders 
of twelve Canadian churches covenant together: 
‘“‘Through prayer, discussion, reflection and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, we acknowledge and 
agree that. the formation of a new, more broadly 
representative Christian association is an appropriate 
goal for our time. We commit ourselves to pursue the 
reaching of this goal with determination, vigour and 
enthusiasm, and to work together to answer the ques- 
tions we will face as we move toward the establish- 
ment of this new Christian association.”’ 

Four years later — on Easter Monday! — the same 
group wrestles with and finally accepts the recom- 
mendation: ‘‘Since there is not sufficient support for 
the ‘Association of Christian Churches in Canada’ 
proposal to go ahead with its formation....it seems 
more appropriate for the work of the Inter-Church 
Committee (an interim: body set up in 1981 to deal 
with the logistics of such a new association) to be 
transferred to the Canadian Council of Churches.’’ 
What happened? 


Historical Sketch A brief historical sketch 
will help to place this in context: Since the beginning 
of this century, about eighty national councils of 
churches have come into being. The Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches is born in 1943. ‘‘The Roman 

Catholic Church has nothing to do with these coun- 

cils until after the Second Vatican Council 

(1960-1965).”’ 

1968 —Representatives of the Canadian Council of 
Churches and the Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops form the ‘Joint Working 
Group.’ 

1969 —That Joint Working Group agrees in princi- 
ple that Christian Churches should look to a 
new structural relationship. 

1973 —A national consultation is held in Montreal. 
One of the recommendations is — to take 
steps towards a national structure which is to 
include the Roman Catholic Church. 
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1976 —First meeting of the ‘Wider Ecum 
Fellowship’ in Toronto, a committee fc 
to deal with that recommendation. | 

1980 —AIl this culminates in the ‘covenant of} 
refonds.’ 

During the Seventies, more than a dozen 4 
tions’ come into being, each sponsored by s 
denominations (almost always with Roman Ca 
participation), coalitions which activate Chril 
around certain domestic or international issu 
uniquely Canadian phenomenon! At the same} 
there is that same ecumenical co-operation i 
development of resources for study and cor 
liturgy, most notably the Week of Prayer for 
tian Unity. At the doctrinal level, the Seventif 
Roman Catholic participation in the Faith and | 
Commission of the Canadian Council of Churc| 
well as the establishment of official dialogue be 
a wide variety of churches. The Seventies ar@ 
known as the ‘development decade.’ The faily¥ 
realize the goals of that era is an established fa} 
we near the half-way mark of the Eighties th} 
definite retrenchment in the air — why? 
Canada in the Eighties To live in Can; 
the Eighties is to know that we are in a til 
economic recession and of _ provincial/nz 
political tensions. To live in Canada in the Eight 
to know that we have become a pluralistic 
with microchip technology exploding all arouf 
To live in Canada in the Eighties is to live with | 
tainty. And since the Christian community do 
live in a vacuum — all the above mentioned re 
do influence church life! Thus, the bright drea 
the Seventies look different in the cold, sober li 
the Eighties. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada q 
these fifteen years or more, the Presbyterian 

has been a strong and constant voice — } 
through our immediate past Moderator, Dr. Dh 
C. MacDonald, promoting and supporting that# 


The rise and (temporary?) 


fall of an ecumenical vision 


menical fellowship. In 1982, the General 
embly, in faith, passed a recommendation: “‘...to 
imit itself to being a member of this new 
ncil....”’ In 1984 we still stand behind the ‘cove- 
t of Pierrefonds,’ as do many of the Canadian 
incil member churches, joined by the Council of 
-istian Reformed Churches (Canada) as well as by 
i Mennonite groups. Notable among those unable 
commit themselves at this juncture are the Con- 
‘nce of Catholic Bishops, the Baptist Federation 
| the Salvation Army. 


Ons Ot 
millions 
pfricans OC" 
etarvation '0 
on 


cision ’84 We have reached a crossroads in 
ecumenical life in Canada. The way envisaged in 
0 has led to a roadblock. That is a painful realiza- 
1. Yet, there are signposts pointing towards a dif- 
int path: The Canadian Conference of Catholic 
hops is requesting some form of associate 
mbership in the Canadian Council of Churches — 
1 that council at its April General Board meeting 
ved: ‘‘That at this significant moment in the life 
the ecumenical movement in Canada, we renew 
- invitation to all interested Christian churches to 
‘sider membership in the Canadian Council of 
prchesi..;°” 

May God grant each of us the grace to recognize 
' potential of this ‘pregnant’? moment and to 
cern his way for his people in Canada that ‘‘they 
y all be one, so that the world may believe.”’ (John 


21). 
O 


Send contributions 
by October 31, 1984 
to: 


PWS 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 4J7 


ather Johnston has served on the 
drid Council of Churches, the Cana- 
n Council of Churches, and recently 
pleted a term as Chairman of our 
menical Relations Committee. 


u 
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Faithful readers of this magazine (and we 
hope that there are no other kind) will know 
that, over a few months, we have been in- 
viting comment on those things that are 
‘‘distinctive’’ about Presbyterians. As ex- 
pected, this invitation drew a variety of 
responses: some barbed, some funny, some 
rewardingly predictable. Others have 
wondered why we did it at all and at least one 
correspondent thought that the Presbyterian 
‘‘“emphasis’’ would be a better quest. 

A not unrelated question in the wake of 
such an exercise would be ‘‘What ts a typical 
Presbyterian congregation?’’ The Committee 


edian Street congregation is located in 
Western Ontario in a small town of some 
20,000 people. It has 104 members of whom 65 are 
women and 39 are men. The average and median age 
of the congregation is 51 years. Ninety-one of the 
members have been members of the congregation for 
more than five years and of these 26 have been 
members of Median Street all their lives. The median 

length of membership is 16 years. 
In 1982 the following statistical data was available 

on the congregation: 

Number in church school 29 
(average attendance of 11) 


Average worship attendance 42 
Average Communion attendance 51 


Number of adherents 20 
(of which 12 are active) 


Number of Baptisms 3 
Number of additions 5 
Number of removals 6 


The congregational budget for all purposes is 
$30,000 per annum with approximately 60% going 
for direct and indirect support of professional 
ministry, 15% to judicatory assessments and 
missions. The remaining 25% is allocated among 
various expenditures for ongoing operation (heat, 
hydro, office). Each year the budget is balanced by 
deferring major maintenance on the physical plant 
which is handled as a capital cost as need arises. The 
facilities are more than twenty-five years old. 

Among the 104 members of the congregation 40 
are very active, 30 are moderately active, 20 are 
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on Church Growth was asked that aca 
and what follows is the product of the 
computer-aided research, undertaken t 
meet the request. They have compiled th 
statistics on the median Presbyteria 
congregation. Our readers are reminded thi 
‘‘median’’ is not a synonym for average, bt 
a term meaning simply ‘‘situated in th 
middle.’’ In other words, in each of th 
statistical categories, ‘‘Median Street 


Presbyterian Church is in the middle of th 
list of all Presbyterian congregations; half 
the total number being larger, half smaller. 


somewhat active and 14 are inactive. 

22 members participate in some activity in ac 
to Sunday worship 

34 members hold an elective position 1 
congregation 

28 members hold two or more offices i 
congregation 

20 consider themselves involved in the congre 
but hold no elective office. 

Seventy members of the congregation are ac 
community affairs with 34 holding an elective 
in a voluntary association. Of these 12 hold of 
both the church and the community. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Group Number Per 
15-19 years 
20-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-54 years 


55 years or more 4 


Of the congregation 78 are married, but o 
have unmarried children still living at home. Si 
never been married and twenty are widov 
divorced. 

The median level of educational attainme 
adults over 15 and not attending school is juj 
one year of university. The average househq 
come is $18,000 per annum with the mediang 
almost $30,000 per annum. 


UPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
'GREGATION 


‘ategory Number 
» and clerical 6 
ts 11 


sd and not working 44 
mbers live within 1 mile of the congregation 
»mbers live three or more miles from the church 
ng. 

embers have marriage or kinship ties in the 
legation. Of these 30 have second generation 
at/ grandparent) ties to the congregation. 

er the past twenty years the congregation has 
net loss in membership of 23 due to the deaths 
der members and the moving of the children of 
ders to jobs and university. New members are 
d predominantly through kinship (marriage and 
ren of members becoming members). 


DERSHIP 


ere are nine elders (active and inactive) in the 
-egation. The majority are men. All are over the 
f fifty. 

ithe congregation there are a session, board of 
igers, WMS circle, choir, and a women’s social 
D. 
ere is no adult Christian education except on an 
‘ional basis (median .6 groups per year). There 
aree classes for children under the age of 12 in 
hurch school. There is less than one class per 
for young people over the age of 12. There is one 
Municants’ class per year. Mid-week 
ramming of any kind is rare and infrequent. 
ay is the focus of congregational life. 

e congregation is linked with a slightly smaller 
ze some miles away in order to support a full- 
professional ministry. The minister has been 
the congregation for seven years. He is forty-six 
; old. His major experience of the church prior 
‘dination was in a large (300 or more members) 
regation in the Hamilton-Toronto region. His 
arsity and theological education was in a 
opolitan context. 

note: Statistics also show that the median 
regation would not likely be known as ‘“‘Median 
ot’? — rather it would be either ‘‘St. Andrew’s”’ 
Knox’’. oO 


Do you have important goals 
that have been set aside because 
of poor organization of daily 
activities? Do you often find 
yourself wishing, “If only I had 
the time...” 


There is a way to change those 
days when you fall behind the 


steady pace of the clock. 


As a Christian leader, your time 
must be managed effectively to 
allow time for Bible study, 
prayer, meditation, family, rest 
and personal aspirations. 
Managing Your Time Seminars 
will show you how. 


VT MANAGING 
Zia YOUR TIvME 
Check one: 


O CALGARY 0 TORONTO 
Nov.6-7 Jan.29-30 
O HALIFAX 
March 5-6 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Name 

Address 

City. Prov. 
Code Tel. 
Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD | VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, Ont. LS5N 2S4 
or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Partial costs of this seminar are being underwritten 
by World Vision Canada for anyone in Christian 
leadership. 
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yee years ago, 

the Reverend 

% Bert Young, then 

* General Secretary 

of the Board of 

Congregational 

Life, attended a 

Cursillo weekend. 

He described _ it: 

“If you are looking for a deeper spiritual 

experience and a greater sense of meaning 

and purpose for your life, I commend 

Cursillo to you...it is a happy learning 
experience.” 


An ordained missionary now serving in 
Africa wrote, “I gained a new and clearer 
grasp of the Gospel and learned something 
about love.” 


A church elder: “For me Cursillo was an 
unforgettable and wonderful experience of 
the grace of God and_ Christian 
fellowship.” 


“What happened to you on _ the 
weekend?” a suburban woman asked her 
older sister, “Your face looks fifteen years 
younger.” 


“After our weekend, our love and 
understanding for each other deepened. 
Even our two teenaged daughters men- 
tioned the change,” a married couple 
reported. 


These are just a few of the comments 
made by various Presbyterians after at- 
tending a Cursillo weekend. 
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Bes the Cursillo movement began in Spaiil 
many of the words are in Spanish and hay 
remained in Spanish in ‘every country afl 
denomination that has adopted it. It will be helpfv 
therefore, to give you a glossary of terms and 
translation before we continue. 
CURSILLO — (pronounced Kur-see-yo) — a sho 
course. A three-day weekend held in churches ff 
interested or curious church people seeking to leaf 
how to enjoy their faith. The weekends are of tw 
varieties — male and female. Cursillos are lil 
baptism — you only do it once. : 
CURSILLISTA — Someone who has taken tI 
Cursillo weekend. 
ULTREYA — Forward or onward. Our weekly # 
monthly meetings are called Ultreyas to remind } 
that we should be striving or persevering in our faitlf 
PALANCA — Spanish for lever. We use it as 
noun. ‘‘Doing Palanca’’ is to do some sacrifici 
action on behalf of someone else so they will be opd 
to receive the love of God. 
DE COLORES — The colours. A Spanish fo 
song on thanksgiving to God for his man} 
splendoured creation. ; 
RECTOR — The lay leader for the weekend, mé@ 
or female. f 
As we said earlier, Cursillo is a church moveme} 
started in Spain — the island of Majorca to be exac 
In 1943 the Bishop of Majorca, disappointed with tf 
church’s inability to communicate the Good News |] 
the world, decided to gather a team of priests and I}! 
persons who would pray and study together 
develop a plan to get God’s message of love, joy al} 
peace across more effectively. When the team w 
ready, men and women of the parish were tak 
away for a weekend separately. The format devis# 
was a series of lectures, interspersed with cox 
temporary church songs, discussions and group fi! 
projects. The lectures, given by lay persons aif! 
clergy, were essentially the same as those given toda 
regardless of denomination. The weekends becar 
known as Cursillo de Cristianad (a short course 


‘ristian living). It was an instant success, although 
» Vatican did not recognize it immediately. In the 
‘ly 1950’s the movement spread to Texas when two 
anish airmen attending a U.S. Air Force school 
souraged a local priest to try it with his people. 
Like a fire, it roared through the Catholic Church 
all directions across the States, and like a fire, the 
jit and light was seen by neighbours who had to 
id out what was happening and how it started. The 
ghbours — Episcopalians, Lutherans, United 
;thodists and Presbyterians — approached the 
tholic Cursillistas; priests and lay people provided 
| the information necessary, including experienced 
m people. As a result, the movement was started 
the non-Catholic United States churches. 

This demonstration of Christian love was repeated 
Out seven years ago when Anglicans in Toronto 
ced for help in forming a Cursillo in their church. 
'e Catholics were so eager to share the method that 
team of Catholic laymen put on an Anglican 
wsillo at the Anglican Conference Centre in 
irora, Ontario. Imagine the  scene...twelve 
itholic laymen and a priest teaching the basics of 
iristianity to 36 Anglicans, including 10 priests. 
ne Catholic team member, Robbie Kinghorn, a 
aswegian, said afterwards that it was a very nerve- 
acking experience for all the Catholics. 


bw did it get started in our church? 

It wasn’t easy. In 1978 the late Mr. Hamish 
vingston, a layman with a vision, was hired by the 
ard of Congregational Life. Hamish and his wife, 
lice, had attended a Catholic Cursillo in Sarnia in 
72 and saw the amazing way God was working 
rough these people. Hamish, with the Board’s 
proval, approached the Catholic Cursillo leaders 
d the first Presbyterian Cursillo weekend was held 
Weston Presbyterian Church in the spring of 1980, 
th one half of the team made up of Catholic 
irsillistas. Catholic encouragement and personal 
pport continued for the next three Cursillos. Since 
en, the Catholics have given us prayer support and 


A new kind of weekend 
for Presbyterians 


by Bill Woolford 


assisted in the preparation of many meals that are 
served on the weekends. 


What are the details of our Cursillo? 

In our church, as in all other denominations, it isa 
three-day weekend attended alternately by men and 
women. (In addition, the Anglican Church in 
Toronto has some weekends with married couples 
attending together at the Aurora Conference Centre 
where they have the necessary facilities.) During the 
weekend fifteen lectures are given, nine by lay 
persons and six by clergy. The team is made up of 
twelve lay members and two clergy. The number of 
candidates may vary from twelve to twenty-four and 
each is sponsored by a friend who has been through 
the weekend (a Cursillista). Candidates with church 
affiliation are chosen or volunteer to attend. Ob- 
viously there has to be an interest in the message of 
the church. All applications are examined by a 
member of the Steering Committee and a minister 
Cursillista. 


How often do Cursillos happen? 

In our church we. have four a year: two for men 
and two for women. Planning for each pair of 
Cursillos (men’s and women’s) begins at least three 
months in advance with the selection of the church, 
the dates and the Rectors (see glossary). The male 
and female Rectors are given a list of Cursillistas to 
approach and ask to join the next team to provide the 
necessary leadership. 


Why three months ahead? 

Once a team is formed, a minimum of six weekly 
meetings must be held in order for the team to 
become a strong community, able to share, pray, 
work and laugh together. During the six weeks, nine 
of the team and both ministers must prepare talks 
based on guidelines provided by the Steering 
Committee. 


continued 
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Poster presentation of a lecture’s theme. 


Table discussion following a lecture at a Men’s Cursillo. 


To whom is the team responsible? 

Operating under and responsible to the Board of 
Congregational Life is a small elected body called the 
Steering Committee — made up of eleven Cursillistas 
including two ministers. The Committee meets once a 
month and the minutes of all meetings are filed with 
the Board of Congregational Life. 


Why should any person who attends church 
regularly, serves as an elder, teaches Sunday 
School etc., attend a Cursillo? 

A good question! Many church people, including 
ministers, get so caught up with their church duties 
and responsibilities that Cursillo weekends attempt 
to remind one of Jesus’ simple teachings about the 
abundant life and God’s love. After a weekend, 
church life and involvements become more _ in- 
teresting and challenging. One elder, after his 
weekend, got his Bible out and read it through for the 
first time. A self-employed professional, he suddenly 
discovered God was interested in his work. Recently 
he approached his minister with the question: ‘‘How 
come there are two Gods in the Bible, one a 
bloodthirsty type, forcing the Israelites into bloody 
battle where thousands are massacred, and another 
God who is loving and kind, teaching us to turn the 
other cheek?’’ The answer by the minister (also a 
Cursillista) was delivered in the form of a sermon to 
the congregation. 


What is the cost per person? 

During the latter part of the weekend, one of the 
team gives a short talk detailing the expenses. The 
average cost per person is determined and an en- 
velope is given to each one with the hope that the free 
will contributions will cover the expenses. It is 
pointed out that perhaps not everyone can afford the 
usual $40 - $45. In these cases a lesser amount is 
given. On the other hand, those who are able may 
contribute more. 


If the Cursillo is so great, why keep it in 
Toronto? 

We are not ‘‘keeping it’’ in Toronto; the difficulty 
is in gathering a team and spending six weeks in 
prayerful preparations for each Cursillo. To put ona 
Cursillo in Winnipeg, for example, would require 
forming a team in Toronto, flying them in for the 
weekend and flying them out afterwards. This would 
leave the new Cursillistas on their own to carry out 
the follow-up programme, a difficult task. A better 
way would be to copy the method used by the United 
Church of Canada. Grace United Church in Barrie 
sent candidates to Presbyterian Cursillos in Toronto 
for more than a year. They were also invited to sit on 
the Steering Committee and serve on teams for 


experience. Today the movement is firmly 
established in the United Church of Canada. 
Although the operation started in Barrie, Ontario, it 
is spreading elsewhere throughout Ontario. (By the 
way, a Catholic team from Korea flew to Toronto at 
their own expense to present a Cursillo to local 
Koreans in their own language.) We might mention 
also that we have Presbyterian Cursillistas in Taiwan, 
Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Japan, and the provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia and all over Ontario, all having 
made their Cursillo in Toronto. Presbyterians in- 
terested in more information about Cursillo should 
write to the Board of Congregational Life, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


If it’s so great for lay people, what can it do for 
ministers? 

While some ministers take a ‘‘who needs a 
weekend”’ attitude, those who have taken it endorse 
it wholeheartedly and encourage their congregation 
fo attend. Missionaries in particular seem to find the 
Cursillo an important part of their Christian ex- 
perience. The /983 Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly has a few interesting lines on page 
472. Reverend Ted and Marilyn Ellis (Taiwan) write 
that ‘‘two of the major highlights and most satisfying 
experiences of their furlough were deputation and 
their participation in Cursillo events. The Cursillo 
experience provided the caring, supportive fellowship 
needed on our return to Canada.’’ At the present 
time twenty-four ministers, plus a number of 
deaconesses and student ministers, have made their 
Cursillo. 


A final word... while the Cursillo weekend has 
been effective in helping men and women find new 
excitement and challenge in their faith, it has an 
equally effective ongoing programme to encourage 
all Cursillistas in their spiritual growth. The local 
Ultreya meeting is held every Saturday morning 
where we sing, laugh, pray, share and learn together. 
Smaller groups, usually three or four persons, meet 
weekly, perhaps over a lunch break, to share their 
week of successes or failures in following Christ. As 
one of our missionaries said, ‘‘It’s a weekly ac- 
countability that keeps me on track and in touch with 
Christy: 

0 


Bill Woolford is pasi Chairman ot 
Toronto Presbyterian Cursillo Steering 
Committee and an elder at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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LAH A COMPUTER HELP 


A primer for the puzzled 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


Jorn a recent Canadian visit, Prince Philip 
remarked that schools and colleges do a 


superb job of making people feel inadequate. Per- 
sonal computers, perhaps, do even a better job of 
that for us who remember his father-in-law. Yet we 
are the ones from whom many decisions will be 
expected in these next few years, about the use of 
these new wonder-gadgets in our homes, work-places 
— and churches. 

Shopping for a home computer is no picnic, even 
when only your own needs and pocket are involved. 
Serving on a committee responsible for deciding 
whether to lay out some $5000 which is not yours, on 
an instrument whose operation you will not be 
controlling, is an assignment which no conscientious 
person would seek. For once the thing is acquired, 
someone must pay for it, someone must give it house- 
room, and someone must work with it, even when it 
is making all concerned wish that they had left well 
enough alone and gone on as they were. 

But if you give no thought to a computer’s 
potential usefulness in your congregation, because 
you prefer to understand a subject before you form 
an opinion, you hand the decision over by default to 
people who have no such inhibition, even though 
they know no more than you. I have not owned a 
home computer long enough to be sure of many 
answers; but perhaps, if I tell you some of the things 
I wish I had known before | started shopping, you 
may feel more comfortable about framing questions. 

You can begin operating a computer as soon as 
you have three separate components: the computer 
proper, which has a keyboard like that of a 
typewriter with delusions of grandeur; the monitor, a 
screen on which you instantly see what you have 
typed at the keyboard; and the disk drive, into which 
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you insert a succession of diskettes — squares of 
plastic which correspond to the tape in a cassette 
recorder. You may, if you choose to flaunt your 
newly-gained knowledge, refer to these pieces as 
‘‘hardware,’’ and to diskettes and instruction books 
as ‘‘software.’’ As in any other field, you may expect 
salespeople to use, largely from force of habit, a 
good deal of trade jargon; but the good ones can, 
and if pressed will, express themselves in standard 
English. 

I once had a neighbour determined to display to 
everyone who darkened her door her new stove, 
whose oven would hold six pies at once. But her 
visitors were impressed differently than she intended: 
they wondered how she and her husband, who lived 
quietly and seldom entertained crowds, could safely 
eat as much pie as the oven could bake. Since 
capacity in computers comes a bit dearer than in 
ovens, you can easily pay several hundred or 
thousand dollars for a degree of speed which a 
multinational corporation might need, but which you 
are unlikely to ever use. 

The factor which, along with the speed, determines 
the computer’s price is largely its ‘‘memory’’ — 
which sounds more significant at first than it later 
proves to be. Whatever you type in at the keyboard is 
indeed stored in the memory, but only for the time 
being. Every time you turn the power off, in- 
tentionally or not, the memory is wiped clean. 
Therefore you must periodically transfer what you 
have typed from the memory, where it is lodged, ° 
onto a diskette where it can stay permanently, and 
from which you can call it back onto the monitor 
whenever you please. Material which took you an 
hour to type can be transferred to a diskette in less 
than one minute; you may see little point in spending 


lila | 


The Rev. Willian. Lennips demonstrates his 
‘‘Vic-20’’ to elder Ishbel Thomson during a 
computer display at General Assembly, June, 
1984. 


an extra $2000 to get this material transferred in 15 
seconds, fascinating though the possibility is. 

A diskette normally holds the equivalent of some 
30 pages of single-spaced typing; but since you would 
normally read or consider a document of this length a 
few pages at a time, you don’t worry about recalling 
a diskette’s entire contents from the disk and into the 
computer’s memory all at once. Instead, you call into 
the memory and onto the screen, installments of 
whatever length you prefer. The computer’s 
memory, then, need be only large enough to hold the 
amount of material with which its operator can 
comfortably deal at one time. Long-term storage of 
information is the province of the diskettes, of which 
you can buy, fill and file as many as you like. 


tarting with, and sticking to, this bare 

minimum of equipment, until you have 
learned exactly what you can do with it, may be 
advisable on two counts: until the strangeness and 
trepidation wear off, the fewer new processes you 
must master the better; and by the time you can face 
coping with a second disk drive or a printer, its price 
may well have come down. Also, experience will help 


you decide how many more pieces of hardware you 
actually need. 

For it makes more sense to determine exactly 
which of your present burdens you would like a 
computer to lighten, and then select a make and 
model to dovetail with the job description you have 
worked out for it, than to buy a computer first and 
then try to find out what it is capable of doing. It is 
mostly people who took this second approach that 
you will meet if you respond to the ads now ap- 
pearing in the ‘‘classified’? sections of major 
newspapers. The computers they now wish to sell (for 
half of what they paid, or less) are usually in excellent 
condition, but incapable of meeting the demands 
which their owners have learned to make. If you 
want your computer to earn its keep, you won’t be 
happy long with what may be, at bottom, a king- 
sized toy. 

Besides, if you buy an apparent bargain privately, 
where will you turn when a ‘‘program’’ seems to 
offer detailed guidance on everything except what 
you want? (The booklets and diskettes which 
comprise a program give you directions which you 
then relay to the computer.) By dealing with a 
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Computer... 
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reputable firm, you at least acquire someone to 
consult when you reach a hurdle which you can’t see 
how to,surmount. Also, if you can clearly outline to 
such a firm all your requirements, present and an- 
ticipated, they will realize that it is worth their while 
to guide you towards the model which bids fair to 
meet your needs over the next dozen years, no matter 
how many new improved versions come on the 
market. You aim at acquiring, from the very 
beginning, computer skills on which you can build 
into the foreseeable future, not skills which you will 
later have to discard and relearn from square one. 

My explanation must now veer in a culinary 
direction, since I regard recipes as most useful 
practical material for beginners in computerland. 
Perhaps I can also use recipes to set forth the respects 
in which computers surpass all previous means of 
dealing with information. 

I have, for example, a recipe whose intriguing title, 
‘‘Poor Man’s Caviar,’’ gives no hint that it is an 


appetizer based on eggplant. As matters now stand, I 
can file it in only one spot in my collection, whether 
by title, by use, or by main ingredient, and then trust 


my memory to locate it from either the directions | 
decided against. After typing the recipe into the 
computer once, however, I can label it in three (or 
more) different ways, so that I can call it to the screen 
no matter which of its aspects came to my mind. By 
the time I have thus typed and labelled even 50 
recipes, I shall have developed practically all the 
skills | require to do any kind of Sle work a 
congregation might need. 

Calling this recipe from its diskette to ne monitor 
would not, however, obligate me to cook it just then; 
reassured that it was safely on file, I might decide to 
leave it alone. ‘‘Inactive’’ information like this takes 
up far less space on a diskette than it possibly could 
on paper; and if I wish only to consult it myself, or 
show it to one other person, I need to bring it no 
farther out of retirement than the screen. Only if I 
wish to make several copies available on paper must | 
take a further step. 

If I connect my three basic pieces of hardware to a 
printer, I can produce a copy of the recipe looking as 
though it had been typeset — spaced and centred just 
as I prefer. From where it is stored on the diskette, I 
call the recipe onto the screen, where I can scan it for 
error or make changes in the method before I start 
the printer transcribing exactly what appears on the 
screen, without affecting what was on the diskette. (I 
can later, if I wish, transfer my amended version to 
the diskette in place of what was there.) When the 
printer has produced one copy, striking letters on 
paper much more quickly and accurately than I could 
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type them, I can either make more copies or resort to | 
photocopying, or perhaps to preparing a master — 
stencil. 

Herein lies, 1 submit, the great strength of the 
personal computer; what you have once typed stays 
done and alterations can easily be made without your 
having to retype everything. If the form of the 
Sunday service, for example, remains constant from 
week to week, the bulk of the typing need not be 
redone each time: next Sunday’s hymn numbers, 
scripture passages and sermon topic can easily be 
substituted for last Sunday’s before you print out 
anything. Records, once transcribed, need only 
periodic updating. Altogether, the computer 
specializes in relieving us of work which requires, 
primarily, patience and perseverance rather than 
ingenuity. 

Thus, congregations are free to apply their 
ingenuity to two questions beyond any computer’s 
competence: would they benefit from having one, 
and to whom could they safely confide its operation? 

I have heard of one very encouraging situation. A 
man who possesses the price of a home computer, the 
wits to master its use and the confidence of his fellow 
church members, is steadily transcribing on his own 
computer the records of each congregational organi- 
zation which asks him to do so. Though he has little 
free time, he can arrange to keep what he does have 
free from interruption, a luxury available to few 
church secretaries or to ministers. Since he was 
broken in as a child to the discipline of piano 
practice, the essentially solitary and impersonal 
nature of computer work does not induce in him, as 
it might in a more gregarious person, a mild case of 
cabin fever. While he has no past record of turning 
fairly sensitive information to his own ends, the 
volume of details that he is handling works against 
his power to remember any of them accurately. Still, 
at the moment, too much depends on his continuous 
availability: if he were to fall ill, no one else knows 
how to get at the material he has put on diskettes, let 
alone continue what he has begun. 

Yet, by voluntarily doing such a good job, he may 
be presenting his congregation with a temptation; to 
leave him not only the actual work with a personal 
computer, but also all thinking on the subject. While 
he works, surely the least his fellow members can do 
Sa 8 oe 
is think! oO 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher 
and free-lance writer and a_ frequent 
contributor to The Record. 
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To Be A Presbyterian 

by Louis B. Weeks. John Knox Press. 
1983. 89 pp. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
‘Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J8. $6.95 

For those who don’t find 
reading easy, this is a book which 
_should be easy to read. For those 
who haven’t much time to read, 
here is a short, concise book. For 
‘those who have questions about 
'the Presbyterian Faith in the 
| 1980s, here is a thoughtful sum- 
-mation, by a Presbyterian from 
Kentucky. 

The author is blessed with gifts 
which do not always appear 
- together in the same person. He is 
concerned with _ theological 
questions, yet each chapter begins 
with a real, live, human situation, 
in which people are involved. He 
| sees how different ours is from the 
world of 1884: then, thousands of 
| Presbyterian children knew the 
Shorter Catechism as well as they 
knew anything. Yet for all his 
awareness of life as it is in 1984, he 
believes that the Presbyterian 
_Churches have a real witness to 
| make in our own day. ‘‘We 
| Presbyterians believe church 
| courts are not perfect, just as we 
| believe Christians are not perfect 

in this life. But we understand that 
| representative courts can 
| sometimes check the errors of 
individuals...the representatives of 
the larger church usually embody 
the wisdom of Christ better than 
do solitary believers.’’ (p. 40) This 
is a typical example of writing 


which seems to me to. be 
restrained, sympathetic and _ in- 
formed. 


There are twelve short chapters, 
| each with subdivisions listed on the 
Contents page. It is easy to find 
one’s way about, and there is a 
fairly comprehensive coverage of 
the themes which should be 
exercising our minds at this time. 
Chapter 1 is entitled ‘To be a 
‘Christian,’ Chapter 12, ‘To Grow 
in Grace.’ All this and much else is 

| very good. 
Criticisms are few, brief, and yet 


real. The author’s zeal for 
toleration seems to carry him 
beyond the frontiers of biblical 
reality. He appears to say on pp. 
18-19 that Unitarians can be good 
Presbyterians. I cannot see how 
that can be so. 

Again, this reviewer feels that 
his commendable sympathy leads 
him to ignore some _ painful 
challenges which rush to meet us as 
the century draws to a close. It is 
difficult to be fair at this point. 
True, he says a number of un- 
comfortable things — though in 
such a comfortable way as to leave 
one undisturbed. 

But read the book for yourself. 
Perhaps God will raise up some 
fiery prophet among us to fill in 
the omissions of Mr. Weeks’ 
nonetheless thought-provoking 
book. 

David Marshall 


Mr. Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Living Faith: Belief and Doubt ina 
Perilous World 

by Jacques Ellul. Translated by reter 
Heinegg. Harper and Row, New York, 
1983. 287 pp. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 
$26.50 

Living Faith is a thoughtful, in- 
novative work on the meaning and 
dynamics of Christian faith in con- 
temporary terms by a major Pro- 
testant theologian and social critic 
of our time. Those familiar with 
Ellul’s work will welcome this ad- 
dition to his corpus. Those not 
familiar with it will find it a helpful 
and stimulating place to begin. 

In this book, a_ theological 
counterpoint to his technical work, 
Propaganda: The Formation of 
Men’s Attitudes, Ellul examines all 
aspects of ‘‘faith’? in order to 
distill the essential characteristics 
of authentic Christianity. With a 
lively style, he shows that true 
Christian faith concerns __ itself 
primarily with revelation, God’s 
self-disclosure, not belief, which 
he maintains is a form of ideology. 
He points out that Christianity 
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cannot be regarded as a “‘religion’’ 
which he regards fundamentally as 
an human attempt to become as 
god. The implication from this 
dialectic (faith-revelation and 
belief-religion) is that men and 
women have been seduced by the 
comfort of secular and sacred 
religion into systems of belief 
which deny their freedom, 1.e. 
humanity, and that as a conse- 
quence human life has lost the 
critical perspective from which to 
judge human effort to transform 
society. These issues of freedom 
and transformation are the vital 
keys to interpreting the last forty 
years of Ellul’s work and they ap- 
pear here with greater clarity than 
in any other of his works. 


Ellul sees the theological task as 
one which helps to distinguish bet- 
ween a faith that is nothing more 
than a reflection of human con- 
sciousness and_ historical cir- 
cumstance. A faith that is an 
honest, open, courageous response 
to divine disclosure of the ‘‘Wholly 
Other God’’ is the only one which 
will allow for a sober critique of 
human reality and responsibility. 
Ellul writes, ‘‘Our cultures, our 
theologies, our doubts, our 
systems of interpretation may give 
rise to ‘‘declination,’’ but faith can 
orient itself by the immutable be- 
ing who alone says, ‘I am’.’’ From 
this reckoning alone, Ellul adds, 
‘‘can humankind trace a feasible 
route so as to build a new beginn- 
ing.”’ 

It is on the basis of faith then, 
that the Christian can set out from 
the centre of being (convictions, 
spiritual vision, ethics, thought) 
and move towards the periphery 
(action, politics, economic life). 
This movement. from the centre to 
the periphery is the vital heart of 
faith and why faith is lived in “‘ex- 
ile and exodus.’’ Ellul faults 
secular religions (Marxism, 
materialism, humanism) for star- 
ting at the periphery, retaining the 
centre as a mere addendum — and 
sacred religions, including most 
manifestations of Christianity, for 
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confusing the two. Faith, says 
Ellul, reveals itself as a ‘‘summons 
to judgement aimed at driving out 
the inhuman element of culture 
(and) brings about the ‘new man’ 
manifested in love and lucidity.’”’ 
Such faith, Ellul argues, offers the 
only real possibility for transform- 
ing society, freeing people as it 
does from the constraints of the 
past and present to embrace a 
revitalized future. 

For those Vlooking  toniia 
simplistic approach to faith, or for 
a buttress to wavering belief, this is 
not an optimistic book. Indeed, its 
original French title, La foi au prix 
di:doubte,...might..,better...be 
translated ‘‘Faith at the cost of 
doubt.’’ But ‘‘doubt,’’ as Ellul 
understands it, has nothing to do 
with convictional uncertainty, but 
with a recognition of the fragility 
and freedom of faith. 

This is a book where Ellul ex- 
plores many of his own doubts 
concerning his last forty years of 
work. He recognizes that he has 
failed in his prophetic task to call 
the world and church to a new 
critical attitude vis-a-vis culture 
and history. A haunting refrain 
which runs through an_= entire 
chapter is ‘‘we never wanted 
that...’ and -so_ describes . the 
perversions of the fondest hopes of 
his generation. This alone should 
be a warning to our own genera- 
tion with its idealistic, activist 
agendas of various sorts. 

For Ellul, the ultimate hope is 
only Jesus Christ — who is both 
the model and call to exodus. That 
he does not find this hope, so ex- 
pressed, on the contemporary 
agenda of Christians is a source of 
profound regret and fear. He says 
that the hour of decision has come, 
‘‘and it can only come once. Faith 
calls us to leave this world, this 
age, and it works.’’ An interesting 
conclusion from a man who has 
spent forty years trying to unders- 
tand the world from a perspective 
of biblical critique. 

One wonders if this might not be 
Ellul’s last book. If it is we certain- 
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ly have a place from which to 
understand what Ellul has been 
trying to say as a contemporary 
prophet. 


James B. Sauer 
Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator for the Na- 
tional Committee on Church Growth. 


The Well-Watered Garden: The 
Presbyterian Church in Cape 
Breton, 1798-1860 

by Laurie Stanley, Published by the 
University College of Cape Breton 
Press, Sydney, N.S. 1983. 

Although there is no proof that 
occupational interests are 
genetically transmitted, the 
author, daughter of the _ well- 
known Canadian historian George 
Stanley (now the _ lieutenant- 
governor of New Brunswick), has 
produced a piece of work which no 
doubt gives her father great 
satisfaction. This book, originally 
presented at Dalhousie University 
as a MA. thesis, is a_ very 
thorough and_ well-written 
production on the topic of early 
Cape Breton settlement, par- 
ticularly as it related to The 
Presbyterian Church. Thus, as 
pointed out by Dr. E.H. Bean in 
his introduction, it is a work which 
should interest not only Cape 
Bretoners, but Presbyterians in 
Canada generally. 

The author opens the work with 
an outline of the Scottish 
background, particularly the 
religious state of affairs. Turning 
particularly to the Highlands and 
the economic situation there, she 
points out the forces which led to 
the early migrations of a con- 
siderable number of the crofters to 
the New World, many of them 
settling on Cape Breton. Yet most 
of these immigrants seem to have 
had relatively little religious in- 
terest or enthusiasm, largely due to 
the dominant position of the so- 
called ‘‘Moderates’’ in the Church 
of Scotland, who were strongly 
influenced by the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment. It was only 
after the evangelical movement of 
the early nineteenth century began 
to have its influence that a 
religious change took place in 
Scotland, culminating in the 


Disruption of 1843 which brought | 
about the establishment of the Free | 
Church of Scotland. This | 
movement in turn had an im- | 
portant influence on the religious | 
life of Cape Breton. | 

Over the years from 1798 an] 
increasing flow of Scots, mainly 
Highlanders, crossed the Atlantic | 
and moved into Nova Scotia, some | 
60,000 going to Cape Breton. Of | 
these, about half were Roman | 
Catholics whose church sought to 
take care of their spiritual welfare | 
by providing them with priests and | 
churches. However the other fifty 
percent, nearly all Presbyterians 
from the Church of Scotland, were | 
largely left to themselves during 
the early years. Occasionally a 
minister might come over from the 
mainland, but as there were 
relatively few available, little was 
done either to evangelize or to 
train the Presbyterian portion of 
the population. The result was 
ignorance not only of the im- 
plications of the faith but of the 
faith itself. 

It was only after a number of 
evangelicals organized _ the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in 1825 
that things began to change in the 
Established Church, and interest 
was taken in the spiritual welfare 
of the colonists in North America. 
Although Cape Breton was but one 
part of the whole picture, it was 
the organization of the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ Association in 1832 which 
changed the whole scene. Led by 
Mrs. Isabella Gordon MacKay, 
this organization concentrated its | 
attention on Cape Breton as its 
particular field of endeavour. 

It is very quickly apparent that 
Mrs. MacKay is, in one sense, the 
heroine of the whole story. She 
regarded Cape Breton as_ her 
‘‘well-watered Garden,’’ deter- 
mined to do everything she could 
to help forward the cause of the 
Gospel on the island. A strong 
evangelical who strongly sup- 
ported the Free Kirk ‘after 1843, 
she was not only generous in her 
support of the evangelical work 
but was very successful in raising 
funds to send out ministers to 
advance the cause of the Gospel in | 


this particular corner of British 
North America. The ministers had 
their problems, which = are 
discussed by the author, but 
always behind them was Mrs. 
MacKay to help whenever they 
needed assistance. She also took an 
interest in the matter of education, 
realizing that the church would 
' only progress as the people could 
'read for themselves. At first this 
- goal presented certain difficulties 
| as the common tongue was Gaelic, 
' but gradually teachers who would 
' instruct in both English and ‘‘the 
| language of the Garden of Eden’’ 
(or Gaelic) were procured and 
- schools erected. 
- As a result of this evangelical 
zeal and hard work, the 
Presbyterian cause prospered, with 
churches’ being built and 
| congregations established. While 
| in 1837 there had been only four 
/ ministers and three catechists on 
' the island, by 1860 there were 
twelve ministers, two 
probationers, six or seven 
catechists and thirty-four places of 
| worship, under the direction of 
three presbyteries. 
_ Probably the most interesting, 
_ and also irritating, of the ministers 
was the Rev. Norman MacLeod 
who brought out a group of 
colonists from Sutherland in 1817 
to settle in Pictou. Feeling, 
however, that the world was too 
much with them there, he led his 
followers over to St. Ann on the 
Cape Breton coast where he ruled 
his people with a rod of iron, but 
eventually even St. Ann became 
too worldly, so he then took them 
off to Waipu in New Zealand. It 
was, apparently, early interest in 
this man that led the author into a 
study of the whole question of 
Presbyterianism on Cape Breton. 
As one reads the book, there are 
one or two things which might 
cause confusion for readers who 
are not quite certain of some 
matters. For one thing, early in the 
story, there are references to the 
Free Kirk which sound as though it 
was in existence before its actual 
founding in 1843. Then too, there 
are some references to ‘‘Free 
Presbyterians’? despite the fact 
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that the Free Kirkers did not refer 
to themselves as such. It was only 
in 1892 that the Free Presbyterian 
Church was organized in Scotland. 
There are also a few misprints such 
as ‘‘succession’’ for ‘‘secession’’ 
and ‘‘calcinist’’ for ‘‘calvinist.”’ 
But all these are of minor im- 
portance. The book has been very 
well researched both in Canada 
and in Scotland, and is written ina 
very clear style. One cannot but be 
impressed also with the un- 
derstanding which the author 
shows of the evangelical position 
and 2 itsieriniiuence | On. the 
developments in Cape Breton. We 
hope that it is but the beginning of 
more work by her in this field of 
Presbyterian history. 
W. Stanford Reid 


Dr. Reid is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, an author, and 
Professor Emeritus of History at the 
University of Guelph in Ontario. 


A Little Wilderness: The Natural 
History of Toronto 
by Bill Ivy. Published by Oxford 
University Press, 1983. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J8. $24.95. 

The theme of the book A Little 
Wilderness is the abundant wildlife 
that can be found in the many 
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ravines in the city of Toronto. The 
ravines have been mostly untouch- 
ed by the urbanization that has 
destroyed the fields and forests 
around them. Ravines provide a 
natural habitat for many plants 
and animals that otherwise could 
not live within the city boundaries. 

Bill Ivy (whose work has often 
appeared on Record covers) has 
captured many of the habitants of 
the ravines with his camera, and 
some of the more interesting, if not 
rare, subjects appear in the book. 
The photography is the work of a 
craftsman: both naturalist and 
photographer will appreciate the 
care and skill with which each sub- 
ject has been portrayed. Every 
photograph is accompanied with a 
short description of the subject, 
explaining its habits and = uni- 
queness. 

Even though the focus of the 
book is on the Toronto area, the 
book is of interest to those who 
live anywhere in Southern Ontario 
as the subjects in the book are in- 
digenous to the region. Indeed, it 
will appeal to all who love nature 
and/or fine photography — 
wherever they live. 

John Kerr 
Mr. Kerr enjoys photography as a hobby. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Do we go straight or have to wait? 


What do we _ Presbyterians 
believe about what happens at 
death? Do we go straight to heaven 
if we are believers? Do we await 
the trumpet call and proceed only 
then? If so, does that mean heaven 
is now empty except for God ana 
the angels? 

The Westminster Confession of 
Faith, one of our subordinate 
s.andards, notes, ‘‘The bodies of 
men after death return to dust, and 
see corruption; but their souls 
(which neither die nor sleep), 
having. an immortal subsistence, 
immediately return to God who 
gave them.’’ On the basis of that 
statement I could answer by 
saying, ‘‘Yes,’’ ‘‘No,’’ and ‘‘No’’ 
to each of your questions. But let 
us explore the issue a bit more. 

To a degree, the part of the 
Confession that I quoted reflects 
the popular notion, embraced by 
many people since time im- 
memorial, of the ‘‘natural im- 
mortality of the soul.’’ It is the 
belief that life goes on and on after 
death, forever and ever, as if it 
were but a normal consequence of 
our indomitable human spirit. This 
doctrine, to which many religions 
subscribe, allows, however, for 
views that are not biblical. For 
instance, re-incarnation or the 
transmigration of the soul can 
easily be incorporated into this 
doctrine, as can the view that upon 
death our souls are absorbed into 
some Universal Spirit where there 
will be a loss of individual per- 
sonality, and therefore no meeting 
of husbands and wives, no reunion 
of children and parents and 
friends; in short, no communion 
with the saints. One other practical 
consequence often accompanying 
belief in ‘‘natural immortality’’ is 
a belief that the soul is somehow 
‘‘good”’ and the body ‘‘evil.”’ 
This, of course, means. the 
rejection of the material world as 
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God’s good gift and, for many 
people, dictates a desperate 
spiritual quest to escape from this 
‘fevil world.”’ 

The scriptures, however, know 
little of such a sharp distinction 
between body and soul, the 
spiritual and material. The New 
Testament speaks little of natural 
immortality. It does speak of the 
‘‘resurrection of the body’’ and 
there is nothing ‘‘natural’’ about 
that! It is God’s miraculous gift to 
those who place their trust in the 
risen Christ (John 3:16). Ac- 
cording to John’s Gospel it 
requires a ‘‘new birth’’ (John 3:3) 


‘‘God’s miraculous gift to 


those who place their trust 
in the risen Christ’’. 


which makes us partakers of 
“‘eternal life,’? a quality of life 
characteristic of the life of God 
himself! 

The biblical doctrine of the 
‘“‘resurrection of the body’’ has 
important practical consequences. 

First, it emphasizes God’s 
approval of this wonderful world 
which he has made in all its 
material reality. 

Secondly, it  enshrines the 
principle that God loves us as we 
are, body and soul, as if there were 
but one of us to be loved and from 
whose love we can never be 
separated. (Romans 8) We are 
individually precious to him. 

Thirdly, it means that already, 
in the here and now, we may begin 
to have a foretaste of ‘‘the 
heavenly joy,’’ for ‘‘eternal life’’ is 
God’s kind of life imparted to all 


who love and follow Christ. 

Although Paul states, in his 
great passage on the resurrection || 
theme, that ‘‘flesh and blood can }) 
never possess the kingdom of | 
God”’ (1 Cor. 15:50) he never- | 
theless speaks of the resurrection }| 
of the body in terms of the whole | 
person which God will see fit to ] 
endow with a new or spiritual 
body. Our earthly, material bodies | 
are suited for this earthly, material | 
world but we need a spiritual body | 
suited for the heavenly world. 

As always, Frederick Buechner 
puts it refreshingly in his book, | 
Wishful Thinking. ‘‘Our belief in } 
the resurrection of the body af- | 
firms the belief that what God, in 
spite of everything, prizes enough | 
to bring back to life is not just 
some disembodied echo of a 
human being but a new and revised 
version of all the things which 
made him the particular human 
being he was and which he needs 
something like a body to express: 
his personality, the way he looked, » 
the sound of his voice, his peculiar 
capacity for creating and loving, in 
some sense his face’’ (p. 43). 

Although all of the above may 
sound fairly neatly ‘‘packaged,”’ it | 
is obvious that we stand before a 
profound mystery and are only 
able to see ‘‘in a mirror dimly’’ (1 
Cor. 13). Words fail us and all our 
human concepts crumble and 
much is left to our sanctified 
imagination. But it is enough for 
me to know that God is not a God 
of the dead but of the living and 
that beyond our rendezvous with 
death we have a rendezvous with 
Life. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include 
name and address for information | 


only. 
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Main, so dear to your heart. 


You do that as I tell you about 
one of my first appointments as 
Moderator. It was at Beaverton, 
Ontario, where I was born and 
where I attended the public school. 
Joseph Givens had already been 
principal for forty-five years by the 
time he enrolled me and twenty- 
five others like me in the ‘entrance’ 
class. At the time we did not realize 
how wonderful those days were. 

From’, there." E) wentimn Onwato 
Beaverton High School, which was 
not a complete high school at all. It 
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Beaverton memories 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex J. Calder 


H ow Often we have said, ‘‘I] remember when,’’ and then allowed our 
minds to drift around in a sea of memories. Please feel free to do 
that. Think of that community where you were born; the school you at- 
tended and the church in the wildwood or near the corner of Portage and 


was called a Continuation School. 
In good years, there were four 
teachers and in others, only three. 
Not ever thinking we were un- 
derprivileged, we accepted the 
opportunity for education, sports 
and social events gladly. How 
could we help but be inspired for 
life as it unfolded as we gave the 
school yell: 

“Red, Orange, Purple, 

Zip, zum, zee; 

Them’s our colours, R.O.P., 

Are we in it? 

Well I guess! 

We are the kids of the B.C.S.”’ 


In addition to the _ school 
reunion, there was a community 
celebration. It was just one- 
hundred years since incorporation. 
The town had come a long way 
since the first settlers crossed from 
the west side of Lake Simcoe to the 
east side, because there were no 
roads and no community where 
Beaverton now stands. Those first 
‘hardy ones’ built a cabin in two or 
three weeks; made some maple 
sugar; stored whatever other food 
they could and closed their door 
again on their first Canadian 
winter. 

There were stories galore as time 
went on. Remember all those 
McRaes? There were so many 
named Alex, they had to give them 
nicknames like Red Alex, Black 
Alex, Short Alex, Long Alex and 
Reeve Alex. I remember when 
Long Alex fell off the roof he was 
shingling and broke his arm when 
he was ninety-four. I recall too 
how we could only have fires when 
Chief George Goudis was in his 
garage across the street from the 


Town Hall, because he was the || 
only one who knew how to start || 
the fire engine and keep it going. | 

The highlight of the weekend || 
for me was the service at the Old } 
Stone Church, two miles east of | 
Beaverton, where there was a sense 
of special celebration in the air. 

The old building was started in 
1840 and how wonderful it is, with 
the high pulpit, presentor’s desk, | 
straight-backed, unpainted pews, | 
arched windows with-small panes, | 
its deep gallery from which those 
seated there can see the preacher | 
but not the congregation below, — 
and its two wood-burning stoves 
built into the wall between the | 
entrance hall and the sanctuary. By 
its very stones, the old structure 
testifies to the faith of those who 
built it, mostly with untrained | 
hands. They realized they must 
pass on their faith to their 
children, by the grace of God, if 
the faith was to be secure in their | 
new home. 

Those days are long gone and | 
some elements of life then, we 
would not want back. We would | 
not again wish to return to a day | 
when whole families of children | 
died of diphtheria. Yes, there is a | 
great deal of history in the well- | 
kept cemetery grounds surround- 
ing that old building, including 
medical history. 

Now we are back to 1984, and | 
fully realize that it is our turn 
to live and to work and to believe 
at this hour in our history. With 
the help of God, may we keep the 
flags of faith flying with joy. 


Mes Goble 


: 
‘Pungent and pertinent 


continued from page 9 


perience for a congregation, but it 
/ is no less so for the person that has 
/been called away from the 
'congregation or for the person 
' who will be called to it. There are 
surely few experiences in the life of 
/a minister more filled with un- 
certainty at every level than the 
consideration of a call. It is here 
‘that our system is seen at its 
weakest in terms of pastoral care 
for the individuals involved, and 
‘where everyone concerned is 
vulnerable to embarassment, 
humiliation or worse. Might there 
not be a role for a pastoral figure 
in such situations? Has anyone 
| ever given serious consideration to 
a Call, without wanting, with 
various degrees of desperation, to 
speak about it in confidence with 
someone else? Anyone who might 
‘contribute towards making the 
whole process less disruptive of the 
| life of the candidates and 
congregations would be a good 
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shepherd indeed. 

The happiness, or otherwise, of 
a minister’s spouse is an _ issue 
about which there is a conspiracy 


_of silence, broken only by periodic 


comments that are largely ignored. 
And yet this is a matter of crucial 
importance to the happiness of 
minister and parish. One of the 
lasting impressions left on a recent 
Moderator of our denomination 
was the unhappiness in too many 
manses across the country. Here, 
once again, the studies conducted 
by other denominations sharing 
our system of government con- 
firms the impression that such 
unhappiness is widespread. The 
minister’s family may be the only 
family in the congregation without 
pastoral care! 

Do we need a figure in our 
denomination, perhaps on a 
synodical level, whose principal 
responsibility is a pastoral one to 
other pastors and their families? 
Better still, we need a person who 
will exercise pastoral oversight to 
the whole community of church 
workers, ordained or not, and 
their families. I, for one, believe 
we do. There are _ historical 
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apartment by pool. Twin beds, private 
bath and shower. Contact: Mrs. C.J. 
Harris, Middle Road, Southampton 
West, Bermuda 8-07. Tel. 809-29-80419 


FLORIDA 

Orlando, luxury condo vacation villas 
near Disneyworld, | bedroom: | 1/2 bath 
or 2 bedroom: 2 1/2 bath, lake, pool, 
golf. From $225.00 U.S. per week. Write 
R.B. McEwen, 1241-4 McCraney St. E, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6H 3A3. 1-416-844- 
8648. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for com- 
fortable, central accommodation with bed 
and breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 
Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 
6K8. Phone (613) 237-6806. 


precedents for such a role in a 
Presbyterian church, as students of 
post-reformation Scotland will 
recognize, and perhaps’ even 
apostolic precedent (Acts 20:28). 
Since we are concerned here with a 
function of ministry, there would 
seem to be nothing in it in- 
consistent with our presbyterian 
form of church government. 
Perhaps we already have such a 
person in the Superintendent of 
Missions, whose pastoral care is 
for the moment restricted to 
appointees of the Mission Board. 
Perhaps not. But whatever the 
case, the qualities that together 
make for a good pastor in a 
congregation — notably integrity, 
spiritual maturity and wide ex- 
perience of people — are also 
requisite for the one who might be 
called to be a pastor to those who 
are themselves charged with heavy 
pastoral cares and responsibilities. 


O 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS 
AND TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3C1 
Telephone: 
(416) 482-1980 


MARGARET 
MUNDY 


Nov. 7-16: BERMUDA at one of the 
loveliest times of the year. Air, 
hotel, 2 meals daily. December 
8-10: A WEEKEND AT 


FRANKENMUTH, Michigan. The 


delightful Bavarian style town, in- 
cludes a concert of outstanding 
Christmas music. 


1985 


January: Caribbean Cruise 
Apri: Bermuda at Easter 


APRIL: CHINA WITH 
DR. BOB MCCLURE 


April: Post Easter visit to the Holy 
Land and London. 
May: England, Scotland and Wales. 
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MCGILLIVRAY © ARCHITECT 
‘Additions 

Renovations 

lite Satety Analyses 

lan G. McGillivray, B.A., B. Arch., MRAIC 
416 Moore Avenue Suite 103 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 1C9 


425-9298 225-9392 


Toronto Korean 
Canadian Choir 


presents 


Handel’s Messiah 


Wee 
Roy Thomson Hall, Toronto 
on: 
December 9, 1984 (Sunday) 
8:00 p.m. 


Conductor: Dr. Rev. Chae Hoon Park 
Orchestra: Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra members 

Tickets: $17.00, $15.00, $12.00, 
$8.00, $5.00. 

Tickets may be ordered through Roy 
Thomson Hall box office or write: 
TKCC, 5924 Shandwick Place, 
Mississauga, Ontario, L5M 2M7, (416) 
821-0511. 


CHRISTMAS L.P. 
“TIDINGS OF JOY”’ 


by Rev. Ian MacLeod, Baddeck, N.S. 
The warm reception accorded our first 
album, ‘‘WITH JOYFUL SONG”. 
prompts us to offer this collection of 14 
selections for the Christmas season. 

Cost: $11.00 
(includes $1.50 postage and handling) 


Avatlable from: 
Ephraim Scott Presbyterian Church 
c oMrs. Alice MacQueen 
Baddeck, N.S. BOE 1B0 


RR 2 


RAISE FUNDS 
Famous Cherry Hill Christmas Cheese 
gifts. Call 416-423-9494 Toronto. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Classic Organ Co, Ud. 


“custom electronic organs for 
church and home. 


300-12 Don Park Road 
Markham, Ontario L3R 3A1 
(416) 475-1263. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


Sharpe for such a_ thought- 
provoking article and hope the 
Lord will use it to help us truly use 
our peace-making efforts as he 
would have us do. I would also like 
to comment on a few points 
concerning the article. 

First, I feel it is wrong to assume 
that the basis for ‘‘some churches 
and Christian groups’’ joining the 
peace movement is fear. That is 
certainly not my reason, and it is 
with comfort that I remember 
Jesus’ words: ‘‘Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give you. I do not 
give to you as the world gives. Do 
not let your hearts be troubled and 
do not be afraid.’’ (John 14:27 
NIV). 

Second, it seems that Ms. 
Sharpe assumes that God does not 
work ‘‘in the hearts of men’’ 
through protests. I can not agree. I 
praise the Lord for allowing me to 
see his work through action against 
social injustices such as the nuclear 
arms build-up. 

Third, the ‘peace’ we know as 
Christians is not one of com- 
placency, but one that shakes us to 
work towards the extension of 
God’s kingdom here on earth. As 
Christians, we cannot’ simply 
attempt to evangelize the world 
without dealing with the many 
evils in it which are not only anti- 
Christian but also inhibit our 
evangelization. 

With ‘‘so much evil around us’’ 
then, how can we begin to make 
‘*disciples of the nations,’’ as Ms. 
Sharpe suggests, unless we present 
an option to evil? How can we 
make disciples if we refuse to let 
them know what is Christian and 
what is anti-Christian? 

To Ms. Sharpe’s question 
‘‘why...are we fighting for 
peace?’’ I respond ‘‘because I 
would like the world to know that, 
as Christians, we are concerned 
with ‘peace’ both in THIS world 
ange tie) NeXt. sO ware awe 
showing our faith...?’? I answer 
that working for peace and against 


‘‘Three cheers’’ 


social injustices is 
showing my faith. 

As Christians we must present | 
the truth and kingship of Christ in 
a loving, caring way, and we must , 
care for the whole person. ‘‘Saving 
souls’’ is not enough. We must. 
care for the physical, mental as 
well as spiritual person, in the 
same way Christ cares for us. 4 

It is lovingly, then, that I will 
join the peace movement which | 
Ms. Sharpe speaks of in her article, 
but as a Christian I will not 
relinquish my place in further’ 
movements for peace and against 
social injustices here on earth. 

Michael A. Clouston, | 
Agincourt, Ont. 


a way 


| 
*) 


Three cheers for Margaret 
Sharpe and her article ‘‘What good 
will it be?,’’ July-August 
Presbyterian Record. 1 couldn’t 
agree with her more. 

Peggy MacQueen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Disappointment at an 
omission 

Words cannot express my 
disappointment at The 
Presbyterian Record’s obvious 
error in not reporting on one of the 
important actions of the 110th 
General Assembly. The matter I 
am referring to is, of course, the 
action to change the name of the 
Order of Deaconesses to the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries. 

The Order was founded by the: 
General Assembly 76 years ago. It} 
was established to encourage} 
women in our church to give it full-]} 
time service. The members of thej 
Order of Deaconesses have served 
the Presbyterian Church well andj 
faithfully. They have worked side} 
by side with ordained ministers} 
and lay people. The members have} 
laid important ground work forj 
the establishment of new churches} 
across the country. We have en-] 
deavoured to set a high standard: 
for Christian education 
programmes and we have con-} 
tributed greatly to the leadership 
development of Presbyterian lay 


people. 
The Order of Deaconesses may 
have been a silent body throughout 
the years, but I think that the 
impact of the work of the members 
cannot be undermined. Because 
‘the church at large would not 
change the mandate of the Order 
‘of Deaconesses to include a more 
‘comprehensive understanding of 
‘the ministry, and recognize this as 
-a valid ministry for both women 
and men, the Order itself took the 
necessary steps to expand the scope 
of the Order. 
At the Biennial Council in June, 
_1984, the members were excited by 
‘the possibilities of the new work 
that an expanded understanding of 
‘the term ‘‘Diaconal Ministry’’ 
would provide. We feel that many 
‘men and women who are in 
} Christian ministry, but who do not 
‘fit under our present terms of 
‘“‘ministry,’’ will now have a 
}channel where they can express 
their ministry and have a voice for 
their concerns. 


| October 12-14, 1984 

_ with Stephen Hayes and Brian Fraser 
CHRISTIAN PARENTING 

| October 19-21, 1984 

with Dwyer and Sheila Sullivan 

STUDYING B.E.M. ECUMENICALLY 

October 25 (9:30 - 4:30) 

ideas and possibilities for ‘ 


Congregations 
November 2-3, 1984 


Spencer 


November 12-14, 1984 


ELDERSHIP TRAINING 

November 16-18, 1984 

workshop for elders old and new 
CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF 

December 2, 1984 (2:30 - 7:00) 

a family day of fun, food and fellowship 


FOR INFORMATION OR REGISTRATION CONTACT: 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
Registrar 

RR 2 Puslinch, Ontario 
NOB 2J0 


crieff hills community 


UPCOMING EVENTS 
EXPLORING OUR HERITAGE FOR TODAY 


‘Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry’’ 
MINISTRY WITH / OF SENIOR ADULTS: A Challenge to 


with Jean Cassidy, Billie Young, Gord Timbers and Bob 
THE MINISTER AS COMMUNITY BUILDER 


for ministers and professional church workers 


The Presbyterian Record, not 
the Acts & Proceedings of General 
Assembly, is the more widely read 
account of the proceedings of our 
highest court. The Record account 
is comprehensive, readable and 
appealing to the average person. 
Few people have easy access to the 
Acts & Proceedings and even fewer 
people wade through that missive. 
For The Record to have missed 
reporting on the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries, is not fair either to the 
members of the Order or the lay 
people who benefit from their 
ministry. 

I do hope The Presbyterian 
Record is prepared to give a full 
report of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries in one of its future 
issues. 

Lynda Hoffos, 

member, 

Order of Diaconal Ministries 

Ed. note: Words expressed your 
disappointment rather well! There 
is always more to report from 
Assembly than space to fit it in. 
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The creation of The Order of 
Diaconal Ministries involved many 
technical changes in The Book of 
Forms, the import of which would 
not be of major concern to our 
readers. Perhaps we should have at 
least made reference to the new 
title and what it means, 

The Board of Ministry, in 
conjunction with the Church 
Doctrine Committee, has been 
charged with producing a 
statement setting forth our 
church’s understanding of ministry 
in its manifold forms, including 
Diaconal Ministry. I hope to be 
able to feature an article on that 
subject when their work is com- 
pleted. 


From one who was there 


Excellent coverage of The 
General Assembly. Congratu- 
lations! 

(Rev.) Alex Calder, 


Peterborough, Ont. 


Letters continued 


THE DOWNTOWN 


Residence 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


© Senior Citizen self care 
residence 

e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 
Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


on call 
Operated:by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


| 


=— 
\\\ 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZ NS 
1140 Bloor St.W., Toronto M6H “Ww, Toronto MoH 46 (LANE RS 
(416) 536-6111 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


‘*Inreach’”’ 

I am part of the silent majority 
of Presbyterian ministers who 
appreciates the materials sent out 
to -ustebye they ‘Board\, of 
Congregational Life. But as one 
concerned with evangelism and 
church growth within our church, I 
have long been puzzled by 
B.C.L.’s concept of ‘‘outreach.’’ 
Under this heading appears a dog’s 
breakfast of disparate items — 
most of which have nothing to do 
with reaching out beyond our 
cocoon of religious and _ social 
introversion. 

This month’s ‘‘Outreach’’ items 
included ‘‘Experiencing Christian 
Community’? and an article on 
‘*Clergy Performance Evaluation’’ 
— both of which had_ the 
preponderant focus on ‘‘inreach.”’ 

If our B.C.L. is so confused (or 
foggy) on what reaching out is 
about, no wonder our church has 
not realized a quarter of its 
evangelism/ mission potential. 

Dr. Dennis M. Oliver, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Practical considerations 
and theological consistency 


I have been following with 
interest the Ordained Missionary 
placement debate that has ap- 
peared in the pages of The Record. 
As a recent graduate of Knox 
College and as a recent appointee 
under the system being discussed, I 
would like to add my own fuel to 
the fire of debate. 

I would first like to mention that 
I am _ pleased with my ap- 
pointment. The Board of World 
Mission faced a difficult task in 
placing my wife and me in adjacent 
charges, and we are happy with the 
congregations to which we have 
been appointed. 

The two-year OM appointment 
system does serve a purpose: it 
settles. the pulpits of charges which 
otherwise would have a difficult 
time finding a minister. Some 
churches simply have a harder time 
calling ministers than others, for a 
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variety of reasons. A need exists, 
and the two-year OM = ap- 
pointments are designed to meet 
that need. 

A major flaw with this system is 
that it does not fit in with the 
theology which our church claims 
to hold. Presbyterian ministers are 
supposed to be called, not ap- 
pointed. To entrench a system of 
appointments in our. church, 
without suitably changing our 
theology and church structure, is 
to be inconsistent with the kind of 
church we claim to be. 

The problem is: how do we settle 
the pulpits of ‘‘hard to fill’’ 
charges while remaining within the 
call system? 

What we could do is allow new 
graduates to seek a call in the usual 
manner, with the exception that 
they could only be called by a 
charge within this group of ‘‘hard 
to fill’”’ charges. Naturally, a lot of 
details would have to be worked 
out. For instance, who would 
decide which charges were ‘‘hard 
to fill’’?? the BWM, or some other 
body? Would the mission 
superintendents continue to 
recommend certain people for 
certain charges (making the 
recommendations to the charges 
and graduates instead of the 
BWM), or would the graduates 
have to work through the 
congregational profiles unaided? 

This proposed system does have 
its disadvantages. It would be 
more time consuming, and 
probably more expensive than the 
present system. But it has ad- 
vantages, too. The congregations 
and graduates would both have 
more input into the eventual 
settlement, and thus less cause for 
complaint if things didn’t work out 
perfectly. Not only that, but it 
would be a Presbyterian system, 
and not something we borrowed 
from an Episcopal church. 

The church does have a need, 
and it is important that it be met. I 
believe that it is equally important 
that the means we choose to meet 
this need be consistent with the 
theology that defines us. 

(Rev.) Andrew Jensen, 
Thedford, Ont. 


(GLEANINGS 


Woe unto them that keep a God 
like a silk hat, that believe not ir 
God, but in a God. 

Woe unto them that are pompous 
for they will sooner or later be 
ridiculous. 

Woe unto them that are tired of 
everything, for everything will 
certainly be tired of them. 4 

Woe unto them that cast out 
everything, for out of 
everything they will be cast out. 

Woe unto them that cast out 
anything, for out of that thing 
they will be cast out. t 

Woe unto the flippant, for they 
shall receive flippancy. . 

Woe unto them that are scornful! 
for they shall receive scorn. 

Woe unto them that considereth 
his hair foolishly, for his hair 
will be made of the type of him 

Woe unto him that is smart, fo 
men will hold him smart alway 
even when he is serious. 

G.K. Chesterton 

The Notebook, 1894-1899 


Late: but part of the ongoing — 
debate 
Re: March 1984 issue: ‘‘Would 
the end of humanity mean the en¢ 
of God?’’ by Wade Rowland. 
The media and various specia 
interest groups seem determined t¢ 
put the West in a paralysis of fea 
over a nuclear holocaust. That fea 
may be the biggest deterrent t 
peace as more and more people ar 
asking that the West disarm itself 
putting its existence in the hands o 
Soviet power that has consistenth: 
used neutrality or weakness as i 
reason for aggression. 
Combined with thi 
phenomenon of fear, we now hav 
in the pages of a church magazin 
an article that would suggest th 
most classic secular thought...tha 
God only exists because man 
individually or collectively exists 
God was made in the image ani) 
imagination of man. 
The Bible states in the beginnin 
was the Word, and the Word wae 
with God, and the Word was God 


| angels, 


ib 


. 
John 1:1 (ASV). Hopefully the 
/youngest child in our Sunday 


schools still learns that God 
created man. Man did not create 
God. The Creator can _ exist 


_without the created. The Christian 
faith teaches us through Paul 
' that...‘‘neither death, nor life, nor 
nor principalities, nor 


_ things present, nor things to come, 
| nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 


-nor any other created thing, shall 


| be able to separate us from the love 
| of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
-our Lord.’? Romans 8:36 (ASV) 
| We know that death, either in- 
| dividually or collectively, is not the 


‘despair and arrogance, 


end. There is still eternity and there 
is still God. 

Surely the secular man, in his 
thinking 
that the only God that man has is 


' one that Man invented, has enough 
avenues to disseminate his views. 
Would it not seem appropriate that 


the church press spread Christian 
clarity and hope, not despair and 


confusion? 
Gay Caswell, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Ed. Note: A_ reply to Mr. 


| Rowland, by the Rev. 


David 


| Marshall, appeared in ‘‘Pungent 


and Pertinent,’’ May, 1984. 


_ Alliterative appreciation 


| Dear Barsanuphius: 


I write you in answer to your 
malevolent, malodorous missive 
(July/August issue) wherein you 
take exception to the ninth 
‘‘whereas’’ in Overture 24, 1984. I 
would take this opportunity to 
point out to you that I, as the 
author of the Overture, also feel 


_ that the ‘‘whereas’’ that one finds 


_in Overtures tend to be prolix 
| prologues. 


However, if you have ever left 
your den of antiquity (oops, 
almost made an error there) and 


| taken a hiatus from your heinous 
| hermitage to present an Overture 


to a Presbytery wherein a pon- 
dering posse comitatus of 
Presbyterian pastors pontificate 
and often proliferate, you would 
be well aware that, in the words of 
the Youth Triennium ’83 T-shirt, 


‘*Presbyterians do it decently and 
in good order.”’ 

Canon counsellors, also known 
as liturgical lawyers, are aware that 
the ‘‘whereas’’ at the beginning of 
an argument in an Overture tell the 
reader that the words following are 
a statement of fact — or factual 
assumption. Therefore, it should 
be resolved that as long as the 
General Assembly refuses to 
receive an Overture ‘‘because it is 
not in proper and_ respectful 
language’? — or to do otherwise, 
as the General Assembly deems fit 
— we who ponder many puzzling 
problems at the aforementioned 
Presbytery must continue to use 
language that seems_ both 
loquacious and languid to present 
our litigious letters. 

Let me close by thanking you for 
your comments on Overture 24, 
1984. NOW, instead of simply 
being another Overture that will be 
buried in the A. & P. (Acts & 
Proceedings), | anticipate that the 
ENTIRE Presbyterian Church in 


Canada will read, digest, ingest 
and expurgate the Overture. 
Thank you for your valued 


assistance. Keep sending out the 

barbs that cause us to look at 

ourselves with a humourous stance 
now and then. 

Ian Dudgeon, 

Cambridge, Ont. 


Query and appreciation 


In your July/August issue, I 
read the name ‘‘The Renewal 
Fellowship ewithinuus. he 
Presbyterian Church in Canada,’’ 
under the news comment 
‘‘Mainline churches and_ the 
evangelicals.’’ I would like to get 
in contact with this fellowship and 
would appreciate an address to 
which I could write. 

Your magazine is very much 
appreciated and keeps us up-to- 
date with the church of our choice. 

P. Hanhart, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Ed. note: The address for The 


Renewal Fellowship... 
The Renewal Fellowship Within 
The Presbyterian Church in 


Canada, Box 2, Agincourt, On- 
tario, MIS 3B4. 


\ tained Glass 
).(yemonialindows 


TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs Upon Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited snes” 


3.0 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M3Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs © Releading 
¢ New Frames @ Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
oa, ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main Street 
LIS WINNIPEG 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9. 


“White for-Brochure” 
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CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


-Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Memorial Windows 
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LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
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Kimberley A. Calvert became 
the first member of The Order of 
Diaconal Ministries when she was 
designated by the Presbytery of 


Church, St. Thomas, Ontario. As 
established by the 110th General 
Assembly, The Order of Diaconal 
Ministries replaces The Order of 


Deaconesses. Ms. Calvert is 
pictured (centre) with Kathy 
Calderwood (left), a third-year 
graduating student of Ewart 


College, and Susan Bates, Director 


Boesak attacked 

(EPS) — 
South African 
theologian Allan 
Boesak, president 
of the World 
Alliance” of 
Reformed Chur- 
ches, has been the 
target of ‘‘serious 
verbal Le recently, according to 
a report (3 August) from the South 
African Council of Churches. The 
attacks have reportedly come from 
members of the Labour Party, the 
Afrikaans press, and the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation. 
Boesak, supported by his 
congregation and the SACC, has 
challenged his opponents to make 
their accusations in court. The at- 
tacks link him to bomb blasts and 
other acts of violence. ‘‘This cam- 
paign to discredit Dr. Boesak has and 


Photo credit: R. Rice 
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London on July 22 at Knox: 


Order of Diaconal Ministries has first member 


of Christian Education at First 
Church, Brockville, Ontario, who 
presented her with the Order’s pin. 
She has been appointed Director of 
Christian Education at Leaside 
Church, Toronto. 

Ed. note: The Presbyterian Record 
does not normally carry news of 
designation services (or or- 
dinations, recognitions, etc.) 
because they occur too frequently. 
Exception has been made in this 
case because of the historic nature 
of the event. 


considerable damage 
according to the report. 


is causing 
locally,”’ 


Dr. Kao released from prison 

(RPS) — Dr. C.M. Kao, the 
General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, 
was released on parole from prison 
on August 15, after spending over 
four years in detention. 

Dr. Kao was sentenced in 1980 
to seven years imprisonment, 
having been accused of ‘‘har- 
bouring’’ the former director of 
the magazine Formosa, who was 
himself sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for his advocacy of 
human rights. 

During his years of detention 
Dr. Kao held Bible studies with his 
cell inmates and wrote poems and 
hymns which have since become 
well-known among the Reformed 


and Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the world. One such: 
hymn was sung by the delegates to. 
the General Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches in 
Ottawa in 1982, during the closing 
service. | 

The day before his release, Dr. 
Kao’s case was discussed by the 
Moderator, vice-Moderator and 
other leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, with the Vice- 
President of the Republic of! 
Taiwan. 

Three other prisoners of the} 
‘‘Kaohsiung incident’’ were also 
released, namely Lin Yi-hsiung, 
Lin Wen-chen (already granted 
parole for medical reasons in 
1983), and Hsu Ching-fu. 


Lilian Forsyth Scholarship 
awarded | 

The 1984 Lilian Forsyth} 
Scholarship for church music has} 
been awarded to Fred K. Graham, 
organist and choir director at All 
Saints Cathedral, Halifax. Mr. 
Graham, who lectures in church 
music at the Atlantic School of 
Theology, will use the $1,000 
award towards the pursuit of a 
masters of arts degree in religion at 
the Institute of Sacred Music, Yale 
University. The 1983 recipient was 
Chrys Bentley, organist at First 
United Church, Mississaugaj 
Ontario. 

The scholarship was establishec 
in 1981 by the kirk session of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, as 2 
tribute to the late Lilian Forsyth] 
director of music at Knox fo 
many years. Its purpose is to foste 
excellence in the music of Christiar 
worship by assisting successful} 
candidates to gain further musica 
knowledge, skills or  insight# 
through courses, workshops o0' 
other acceptable programmes o 
study. 


Reception to be held 
for Living Faith 

A special service to mark th 
reception of Living Faith, the nev} 


Statement of Faith received by the 
110th General Assembly, will be 
held at Calvin Church, Toronto on 
Sunday, October 28. The service is 
intended to be a national event. and 
it is hoped that similar services will 
be held the same day by synods 
_and local congregations. To that 
'end a draft of the service was 
‘included in the Board of 
Congregational Life’s September 
- packet, mailed to all ministers and 
professional church workers of 
'The Presbyterian Church in 
- Canada. 


Live sermons discontinued 
on Voice of Kenya 

(EPS) — The Kenyan Govern- 
ment has decided to discontinue 
broadcasting live church services 
on the national radio and to 
scrutinize all recorded services 
before they are released on the air. 
This follows a sermon broadcast 
live on the government-owned 
Voice of Kenya in which a 
Presbyterian Church of East 


Isowl 


Africa pastor, Timothy Njoya, 
called on Kenya’s president to 
release all political detainees and to 
invite back home Kenyan exiles 
living abroad. 


Lutherans act on BEM, 
ecumenism 


(EPS) — The seventh assembly 
of the Geneva-based Lutheran 
World Federation, meeting in 
Budapest July 22 to August 5, 
approved, among others, items 
related to the ‘‘unity we seek’’ with 
other Christians, and the Lutheran 
response to the World Council of 
Churches’ text on_ baptism, 
eucharist and ministry (BEM). 

An assembly statement on the 
LWF’s _ self-understanding and 
task locates the LWF in the ‘‘one 
ecumenical movement’’ in co- 
operation with other Christian 
world communions and the World 
Council of Churches. 

The recommendations on BEM 
urge Lutherans to. study it 
ecumenically and to use it as a 
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**stimulus to church renewal.’’ An 
assembly working group report on 
BEM commends it in several areas, 
but also raises some questions, 
notably about its treatment of the 
age at which people may be 
baptised and the role of lay people. 

In a_ review of bilateral 
theological dialogues between 
Lutherans and representatives of 
other traditions, the assembly 
voted a ‘‘high priority’’ for Roman 
Catholic discussions, while also 
endorsing dialogues with Eastern 
Orthodox, Anglican, Reformed, 
Methodist and Baptist groups. 
Also encouraged were discussions 
with representatives of theological 
trends which exist in several 
traditions, such as conservative 
evangelicals, evangelitals and 
charismatics. 

The Lutheran World Federation 
has 99 member denominations, 
accounting for about _ three- 
quarters of the world’s 70 million 
Lutherans. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A SERVICE OF Holy Communion for the shut-ins of First Church, Winnipeg, was held the 
afternoon of June 3. Among the 30 members who attended were (left to right): Mary 
MacDonald, Joanne Maclver and daughter, Agnes Adam, Mary Woodside and Theresa 
Ducharme. Serving the elements are Mrs. Marni Miles and Forbes George. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., celebrated their 200th 
anniversary on Canada Day weekend. On Saturday, June 30, a walking tour of the former 
village of Stamford included a cemetery tour, with significant stones marked for easy 
identification from a cemetery record compiled in 1983 by a member of the congregation 
(as an anniversary project). The day also included a display of antiques and church artifacts 
in the church hall, and strawberry shortcake and musical entertainment on ‘Stamford 
Green.’’ Sunday morning worship was conducted in a natural amphitheatre which forms 
part of the cemetery. Dr. Peter Darch, minister of St. Andrew's Church, Guelph, Ont., and 
a former minister of Stamford Church, was guest speaker. An historic pulpit was borrowed 
from a local museum for the occasion, and a congregational bicentennial hymn written by a 
member of the anniversary committee was sung. Following worship, a memorial stone was 
dedicated to Rev. John Burns, ‘Pastor, Patriot and Educator at Stamford and Niagara 
from: 1804 to 1821" and to the pioneers buried in unmarked qraves in the cemetery. Pic. 
tured on the steps of Stamford Church are some of the participants in the walking tour 
along with some tour's ‘‘workers”’ in period costume. 
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THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Mrs. Ethel 
May Redcliffe of St. Andrew's Church, 
Roslin, Ont., was marked by a special 
worship service and picnic at the home of | 
Mrs. Redcliffe and her daughter-in-law, — 
Lily Redcliffe, on July 1. On July 22 a 
family celebration was held at which more | 
than 200 friends and relatives extended — 
their best wishes. Mrs. Redcliffe is pic- 
tured with Rev. Frank Parsons, who- 
presented her with a plaque on behalf of. 
the St. Andrew's congregation of which 
she has been a faithful and supportive 
member for many years. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, honored Miss} 
Pauline Esler recently on the occasion of 
her retirement after 43 years as 
deaconess. An evening programme paid§ 
tribute to her years of service at Knox and 
the various ministries she carried out 
through this long period. Following this, 
presentations were made to Miss Esler§ 
including an electronic piano, a ticket tof} 
Vancouver, luggage and a gift of money.§ 
She is pictured with Dr. J. Glyn Owen, 
minister of Knox. 


ss Se 


PICTURED ARE some of the children of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nobleton, Ont., at the graduation programme for the summer 
Sunday School. The children wrote messages which were 
stamped with the address of the church and inserted into balloons. 
The balloons were filled with helium and released into the breeze. 
The children are hoping to receive replies to some of their 
messages. 


A CERTIFICATE recognizing his 35 years of service as an elder of 
St. Andrew's Church, Merritton, Ont., was presented to George 
Pirie recently. He is pictured with clerk of session G. Hostick (left) 
and Rev. R.H. Kerr, minister of St. Andrew's. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Parkview Church, Saskatoon, Sask., 
recently completed renovations to the church sanctuary. Pictured, 
left to right, are members of the renovation committee: Bob 
Wilson, Mrs. Lillian McCallum, Dr. Michael Tai, minister of 
Parkview, and Bud Horseman. Not shown are Leo Lin, an ar 
chitect who designed the renovation, and Randy Munch, an 
engineer who handled the rest of the planning. 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION OF Richmond Hill Church, Richmond Hill, 
Ont., burned the mortgage on the church's new addition and 
redesigned heating system early this year. The new addition, 
which includes a meeting room, was completed in 1979 and the 
entire cost of the project was raised in less than five years. Pic- 
tured participating in the ceremony are the three largest con- 
tributors to the project, Mable MacKie, Gladys Savage and Mrs. 
Dorothy McKee. 


REMINDER 


Contribution envelopes for subscriptions 
to The Presbyterian Record are free 
and available from: Circulation, The 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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A PRESENTATION recognizing Dr. E.M. Burch’s 29 years of 
faithful service as Clerk of the Presbytery of West Toronto took 
place at Hillview Church, Islington, Ont., on May 8. Dr. Burch, 
who has been a member of the presbytery for 40 years, retired as" 
clerk in March. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of West Toronto; Rev. Linda Corrie, 
convenor of the Presbytery Life Committee; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Burch. 


A SPECIAL PRESENTATION was made on June 4 to Joe Clark 
(centre) by Rev. Cameron Bigelow, minister of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., and Johnston Young, clerk of session, in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Clark's 40 years as session treasurer. 


A ‘VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL” was held at St. Andrew's 
Church, Tweed, Ont., during July, with 50 children taking part. 
The school explored the theme ‘Jesus Lord of Promises” through 
the use of Bible stories, songs, crafts and games. The programme 
also included two puppet shows performed by Rev. Michael 
Caveney, minister of St. Andrew's, and Mary Mikkelsen, 
programme co-ordinator. Mr. Caveney, who is an experienced 
puppeteer, wrote the plays and made the puppets. 

Photo credit: The Tweed News| 
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“THE CONGREGATION OF St. John's 
Church, Winnipeg, honored Mrs. Ina 
Gros on May 15 with the presentation of a 
‘plaque recognizing her many _ faithful 
years as a Sunday School teacher and 
superintendent. Mrs. Gros is pictured 
»with George Ross, clerk of session. 


ON JULY 1, Dr. Alex Calder, Moderator 
of the 110th General Assembly, con- 
ducted a special service at the Old Stone 
Church, Beaverton, Ont., to celebrate 
Beaverton’s Centennial Year. The Calders 
were one of the earlier pioneer families in 
the region. At the close of the service 
Robert Ross presented Dr. Calder with a 
copy of ‘The Beaverton Story.” 


THE 160TH ANNIVERSARY of Greenock 
Church, St. Andrews, N.B., was 
celebrated by the congregation on July 
29. Rev. Basil Lowery of Bethel Church, 
Riverview, N.B., who was ordained at 
Greenock Church in 1962, was the guest 
preacher. Following the service, a picnic 
was held and an anniversary cake served. 
Miss Grace Mears, senior conmmunicant 
member, cut the cake. The minister of 
Greenock Church is Rev. Hugh Colson 
Jones. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
147th — QDuff’s Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 21, (Rev. Anne 
Yee) 
126th — Blair Presbyterian Church, 


Garden of Eden, Nova Scotia, July 8, 
(Rev. Lee MacNaughton) 


THE CONGREGATION OF Osgoode Church, Vernon, Ont., presented Mrs. William) Dow 
with a certificate ‘‘in appreciation of consecrated service as Church School Teacher, 
Treasurer and Superintendent, from 1943-83'', on the occasion of the church’s 152nd 
anniversary. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Lloyd Smith; elder Alex J. Campbell; Mrs. 
Dow; and church school superintendent Mrs. Heather Bellinger, who presented a brooch 
to Mrs. Dow on behalf of the church school. 
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BELL, THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, 73, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
London, Ont., on July 12, 1984. 

Mr. Bell was born in Flos Township 
(Elmvale) and received his early educa- 
tion there and in Barrie. He continued 
his education while serving in the Royal 
Canadian Medical Corps from 1943 to 
1948 in the United Kingdom, the Cen- 
tral Mediterranean area and in con- 
tinental Europe. He completed his Arts 
at Waterloo College, (University. of 
Western Ontario), graduating in 1949, 
and studied theology at The 
Presbyterian College where he 
graduated in 1952. The same year he 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Bar- 
rie and inducted into the Duntroon, 
Nottawa, West Nottawasage charge. He 
also served pastorates at Finch-Crysler, 
St. Michel and Walkerton. He accepted 
an Overseas Mission appointment to 
Nigeria which was denied him due to a 
heart ,problem during orientation. He 
accepted a Mission Board appointment 
to Ambherstview and later to 
Whitechurch where he retired. He mov- 
ed to Inverhuron and continued in his 
greatest joy, preaching the Gospel, sup- 
plying pulpits in Bruce-Maitland 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Bell served on the Senate of The 
Presbyterian College, various Synod 
and Presbytery committees and was 
Moderator of Barrie Presbytery. 

He is survived by his widow, Carol; 
two daughters, Phyllis (Mrs. Donald 
Vollrath) of Finch, Ont., and Ann (Mrs. 
Norman Grabatin) of Edmonton, Alta; 
and by three sons, John Nelson Bell, 


Sault Ste. Marie; Albert Fontaine, 
Peterborough; and Wesley Bell, 
Walkerton; and by thirteen grand- 


children and one great-grandson. 
GRACE, THE REV. HOWARD, 73, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died at 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, on May 28. 
Mr. Grace was born in Eight Island 
Lake, Guysborough County, N.S., in 
1910. Following his elementary and 
secondary education, he worked at a 
steel plant in Trenton, N.S., and later 
on the New Glasgow Police Force. 
Answering the call to the ministry, he 
attended Sir George William’s College, 
Montreal, and St. Frances Xavier 
University, Antigonish, N.S. He 
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DEATHS 


graduated from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, in 1951 and was ordain- 
ed the same year. 

Mr. Grace served pastorates in 
Athelstan, Que., Thorburn, N.S., St. 
Stephen’s, N.B., Durham, N.S., and 
Eckville, Alta. He retired from the ac- 
tive ministry due ‘to ill health. From 
1971-1978 he served as supply at 
MacLennan’s Mountain, Pictou Coun- 
ty, N.S. In 1978 he moved to Glace Bay, 
where he entered into the life and work 
of St. Paul’s Church and was pleased to 
supply pulpits in the Presbytery of Cape 
Breton when his health permitted. 

He is survived by his widow, and 
three sons, Byron, David and John, and 
several grandchildren. 

YOUNG, THE REV. MALCOLM CAR- 
MICHAEL, 73, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in London, Ont., on 
August 12, 1984. 

He was born in the manse of South 
Eldon Church near Lorneville, Ont., in 
1911. He attended the University of 
Toronto and then moved to the London 
area where he completed his university 
education, graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario in 1934. His 
theological degree was obtained from 
Knox College, Toronto, where he 
graduated in April, 1937 and was or- 
dained the same year. 

He served his entire ministry in the 
province of Ontario: first at Waterdown 
and Kilbride; Beaverton-Gamebridge 
from 1940-1950; Gananoque from 
1950-1968. His final charge took him 
back to his birthplace in the congrega- 
tions of Woodville, Cannington and 
South Eldon where he stayed for the 
final nine years of his ministry, being 
forced to retire due to failing health in 
1977. After retirement, he moved to 
Beaverton for three years and then to 
London, Ontario, where he spent the 
final years of his life. 

Mr. Young served as Clerk-Treasurer 
for the Presbytery of Lindsay, as 
Moderator for the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston, and as Clerk-Treasurer 
for the Presbytery of Kingston. He also 
served on various General Assembly 
Boards and Committees — notably on 
the Board of Knox College. During his 
ministry in Gananoque, he also served 
as Padre for the local Military Reserve 
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Battery. 
He is survived by his widow, Beth; a a | 
daughter, Susan of Oshawa; sons, Doug 
and John of London; and five grand. | 
children, Heather, Jennifer, Steven, 
Scott and Allison all of London.. i | 
ALLAN, ANDREW B., 83, long-time elder | 
and choir member of St. Andrew’ 
Church, Thorold, Ont., representative | 
elder and treasurer of Presbytery on 
Niagara, latterly a member of Trinity 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, 
Willowdale, Ont., where his son, the 
Rev. John Allan, is the minister. \ 
ANDREWS, MRS. GRACE, 76, long-time 
member of Westminster Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Sunday School teacher and 
choir member for many years, charter | 
member of the Junior Auxiliary of the 
W.M.S., and life member and honorary | 
life member of the W.M.S., July 20. | 
BAILEY, JAY D.., 84, long-time elder and | 
member of St. 


Andrew’s_ Church, | 
Chesterville, Ont., and elder for past a 
years at St. Paul’s Church, Winchester, | 
Ont., July 20. | 

BISHOP, MRS. DAISY MAY, former 
long-time member of St. Enoch Church,” 
Hamilton, Ont., past president of | 
“Mary Taylor’? Auxiliary, W.M.S., | 
past Glad Tidings Secretary of 
Hamilton Presbyterial, Aug. Ist. 4 

CAMERON, ROBERTSON, 76, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wallacetown, Ont., Secretary of Sun-| 
day School for 35 years, Aug. 16. 

CAMPBELL, MALCOLM, 79, elder for} 
19 years of North Caradoc Presty ica 
Church, Ont., July 23. 

CORBETT, ROSS, 83, long-time elder of | 
Westminster Church, Smiths Falls, | 
Ont., June 15. 

CURTIS, MRS. HAROLD (NORMA), | 
member of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., July 18. 

FISHER, STEWART, 84, elder for over 30 
years of Osgoode Presbyterian Church, 
Vernon, Ont., former caretaker of the 
church and member of the choir. He} 
moved to St. Thomas, Ont., four years} 
ago, where he died on June 03; 

FULLARTON, MISS MARGARET DIX- 
ON, 101, lifelong member of the 
Presbyterian Church and for many) 
years Superintendent of the Sunday 
School. of ‘St.° Paul’s Church 
Williamsburg, N.B. 

HOUSTON, JOHN C., 76, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Prescott, Ont., April 


2M 

JOHNSON, CLAYTON WILBERT, 82, 
elder and member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Burk’s Falls, Ont., May 14. 

LUNN, HAROLD S., elder for 30 years} 
and choir member for over 50 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wallacetown,} 
Ont., July 31. 

VUTTRELE) ) KENNET He Ges en ogs 
younger son of the Rev. and Mrs.} 
H.P.S. Luttrell and founding member} 
of St. Giles Church, Prince George,} 
B.C. He served in various capacities in 
the leadership of the church, including} 
elder, representative elder, clerk of ses 


| 


sion, church school superintendent,}) 
a | 
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INDUCTIONS 

Caldwell, Rev. Malcolm A., Sydney, Bethel 
Church, N.S., June 28. 

_in, Rev. Larry K., Vernon, Knox Church, 
ee B:C., Oct. Ist. 

‘Vaudry, Rev. John P., Kintyre, Knox 
Church, Ont., April 11. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


'Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
' charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 
fF N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield Hunter River; Glasgow Road 
f pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 
!  tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

/New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
' Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 


1C0. 

'Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
| N.S., BOK 1RO. 

'Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat 
Rose, Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 
} 1G0. 

'River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., 
Rev. William G. Johnston, Middle 
River P.O., Middle River, N.S., BOE 
2E0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
| merside, P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, 
P.O. Box 534, Kensington, P.E.I., COB 
_  1MO. 

| Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 
West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, 
River John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 
1NO. 

| Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 
view, N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


chairman of the board of managers and 
trustee. He died on July 9. 
MACARTHUR, MISS LILY, 94, member 
of Knox Church, Goderich, Ont., 
graduate of the Missionary & Deaconess 
School in 1916, life-long ardent and in- 
: dustrious Presbyterian, June 13. 
MacAULAY, ROYCE, 69, representative 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Clinton, 
Ont., July 29. 
|! McDONALD, MARGARET WEST 
GRAY, 85, long-time member of St. 
| John’s Church, White Rock, B.C., 
Glad Tidings Secretary for 20 years, life 
member of the W.M.S., choir member 
for many years, July 6. ; 
_McGREGOR, DONALD R., 73, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wallacetown, Ont., July 27. 
MILLAR, ALLAN, 88, long-time elder 
| and member of First Church, New 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Lansdowne, The Church of the Cove- 
nant, Ont., Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 259 
Elizabeth Drive, Iroquois, Ont., KOE 
1KO. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Lancaster, St. Andrew’s and Martintown, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.N. Henry, 
Box 220, Finch, Ont., KOC 1K0. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIP 5N9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Spencerville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Ventnor, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Nicholas Vandermey, Box 94, Centre 
St., Prescott, Ont., KOE 1TO. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherst Island, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Donald Hanley, 160 Indian Road, 
Kingston, Ont., K7M 1T4. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graeme Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
TN8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 


Westminster, B.C. 

ROBBINSON, MRS. WELLINGTON 
(JEAN), member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., a past presi- 
dent of St. Andrew’s Ladies Aid. , 

ROBINSON, MRS. CECIL (IRENE), 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., former Sun- 
day School pianist and teacher, former 
W.M.S. member. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS W., 95, clerk of 
session for 31 years and superintendent 
of Sunday School for 35 years at St. 
Paul’s Church, Glamis, Ont., former 
treasurer of Presbytery, and father of 
the Rev. James M. Thompson, July 22. 

WILLIS, GROUP CAPTAIN DAVID 
ALEXANDER, elder of St. David and 
St. Martin Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 
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The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 


; 50 Wynford Drive 
: Don Mills, Ontario 
: M3C 1J7 
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continued from previous page 


Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Brice’s Cor- 
ners, Bethel Church, Ont., Rev. R.W. 
Maddock, 24 Mill St., Hillsburgh, Ont., 
NOB 1ZO. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1CO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., LSA 
2x4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., 
Sudbury, Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1K0O. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3C5. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Streetsville United Church requires an 
organist-choir 


director ASAP. Two 
manual pipe organ. Send resume or call 
Mrs. Hazel Dalgleish, RR 2, Mississauga, 
Ontario LSM 2B2 (416) 824-1743. 


The National CGIT Association 


requires an Executive Director im- 
mediately. Skills required: ad- 
ministrative, editorial, interpersonal, 
leadership. CGIT background 
essential. Salary $25,000 negotiable. 


Send resume and references to: 
The Search Committee 
40 St. Clair Avenue East 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4T 1M9 
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Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. G.L. Royal, 
Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. N., 
Goderich, Ont., N7A 2R4. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box. 543, 
Thamesville, Ont., NOP 2K0. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Rev. John Kurtz, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford Church, Ont., 
Rev. C.J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, Fort 
Erie, Ont., LZA 3WI1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. 
Thomas A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell 
Street, Sarnia, Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Seaforth, First Church, and Clinton, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, P.O. Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., 
NOK INO. 

Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, and 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn- 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Associate/Successor. 
Search Committee; St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 1S4. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len- 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George 
C. Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3K OL1. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, London seeks an 
assistant minister with  ex- 
perience and skills in the area of 
Christian Education and Youth 
Ministry. 

For particulars and job des- 
cription, contact Rev. Leshe 
Files and/or New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 
Wellington St., London, On- 
tarto NOA 3S3, (519) 434-8197. 


Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. hy 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce’ Miles, 364: 
Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G: 
1A4. wh 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
G.A. Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., TOM 1T0. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. J. Karl English, 703 Heritage Dr. 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
William John Graham, 1406 Valhalla, 
11307 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, Alta., 
T5K OH2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. A. 
Gordon Faraday, 2964 Richmond 
Road, Victoria, B.C., V8R 4VI. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J SR9. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Montreal: 
The Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, 
1680 Guertin Street, 
St. Laurent, Quebec, 
H4L 4C4. 
Telephones: C — (514) 747-3618 
R — (514) 744-3389 


STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
for 1985 
at GLEN MHOR CAMP 

*counsellors 
*senior staff 
*cook / assistant cook 
DIRECTOR / ASSISTANT DIRECTO 
*mature (over 21) 
*camping experience 
*mature Christian faith 
Reply by December 7 | 84 to: 
Karin Beaumont 
2645 Jane Street No. 437 ¢ 
Downsview, Ontario 
(416) 745-4369. 


Is your church 
looking for someone? 
You might find them through 
The Presbyterian Record. 


The race 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


he Apostle Paul must have seen some form of the early Olympic 
Games. He freely uses imagery closely associated with athletic 


contests. He talks about uselessly ‘‘beating the air’’ like the boxer who is 
sunching wildly and without purpose or clarity of direction. In the 
Philippian letter, he sees himself in his journey of faith as ‘‘running 
straight towards the goal in order to win the prize, which is God’s call 
through Christ Jesus to the life above.’’ We all know that the short 
jistance runner must stay in his or her lane. The only way to do this is to 
dick a point ahead and dash for it. No looking around, no quick glances 
oackward. You will lose direction and trespass on someone else’s territory. 
{n other words, you will soon be in someone else’s lane! So keep your eye 


on Christ so you can run “‘straight.”’ 


It is in Hebrews that we are 
given a description of the games 
circa 100 A.D. ‘‘We have this large 


which holds on to us tightly, and 
‘let us run with determination the 
race that lies before us. Let us keep 
‘our eyes fixed on Jesus, on whom 
our faith depends from beginning 
to end. He did not give up because 
_of the Cross.”’ 

Paul must have been a part of 
‘the Olympic crowd. He would 
have been caught up in the ex- 
citement, the anticipation. He 
would have cheered the runners on 
and applauded their feats and 
accomplishments as loudly as the 
next person. 

He knew full well that a runner 
has to wear the minimum of 
clothes. A mere loincloth would 
suffice. Paul knew that in the race 
of life, people tried to run with 


Read: 
Hebrews 12:1-7 


Philippines 3:12-16 


resentments and fears and worries 
and guilt. These would prove to be 
so heavy and burdensome that the 
runner would be slowed to a walk. 
Paul knew that to move through 
life with purpose and vision, with 
peace of mind and heart, you 
couldn’t be carrying heavy 
baggage. It meant that God’s 
forgiveness had to be received, 
embraced and made a part of the 
runner’s very being. 

You had to run with deter- 
mination. You had waited too long 
for this moment to miss the race. 
Much had been invested in you. 
You had to be determined that you 
were going to give it ‘‘your best 
shot.’? You determined to make 
sure that your race was going to 
count in the general scheme of 
things. Even if you fell, even if you 
became fatigued, you would keep 
running. You wanted to give it 
your best. 

You knew where you were going 


too. You had a target — you were 
“*fixed.’? You were in focus with 
Jesus, and what your race was 
really all about was to please him 
and do your best for him. He knew 
that we could become easily 
sidetracked. We would have to 
keep our eyes centred on him. 

In the last Olympics, in the 
Women’s Marathon, did you see 
the girl from Switzerland, by the 
name of Gabrial Anderson 
Scheiss, when the heat finally got 
to her? All the people in the 
stadium gasped when they saw her 
staggering towards the finish line. 
Should she be intercepted? They 
let her keep going and, finally, she 
crossed the finish line. A short 
time later she was all right. She had 
determination; she was_ not 
prepared to give up. So we must 


run our. particular race with 
determination. 
There was ‘‘joy waiting for 


Jesus’? at the end — the joy of 
knowing that he had carried out 
his Father’s will. So with us there is 
joy awaiting. The welcome of the 
Father who says, ‘‘Well done, well 
run. Come with me. We are now 
really going to be together, for 
eveien 

Run well, my friend. Keep your 
eyes focussed on him. Run with 
purpose and patience. In fact, with 
God’s help, it will be your personal 
best. 


ord God, forgive us when in 
the race of life, we become 


distracted and discouraged. There 
are too many hills, the competition 
is too keen. We try to keep running 
and we don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. Please run beside us and 
keep us determined to run the best 
we can, right to the very end. For 
Jesus’ sake and in his name. 
Amen. 

O 
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that if all the monthly copies of The Presbyterian 
Record mailed to our subscribers were laid end 
to end they would stretch for more than 20 
kilometres (or almost 13 miles for those of 4 
you still grumbling about the metric system). 


The Record’s message stretches much 
further, reaching people from ¢g 
Newfoundland to Vancouver Island — £4 
and many other parts of the world. 

But we need your help if we are to 
continue covering the distances. 

Your subscription can help The 


mile. 


To subscribe 

contact: 

The Presbyterian Record, 
Circulation Department, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 17. 


Telephone: (416) 441-1111. 


Peace statue in 
Nagasaki, Japan 


Dr. John Stapert is Editor 
of the Church Herald, the 
church magazine of our sister 
denomination, The Reformed 
Church of America. He is also 
President of The Associated 
Church Press, an organization 
composed of 147 publications 
in the United States and 
Canada (including The Presbyterian Record) with 
a combined readership of 11.2 million. 
He was one of ten American religious leaders to 


Organization (NATO) in the course of an on-site 
visit from October 1-8, 1983. His group was the 
first specifically ‘‘religious’’ group to be formally 
invited by NATO. The briefings took place in 
Brussels, Belgium; London, England and at a 
British NATO navel base in England. This second 
in’ a’ series.-of. five: ‘articles® deals’ (witheerne 
Christian response to the complex question of 
international defence and the deployment of 
nuclear weapons. It has been offered in syn- 
dication by The Associated Church Press, who 
own the copyright. 


be briefed by diplomats and military officers 
connected with the North Atlantic Treaty JRD 


The Morality of Deterrence 


John Stapert 


Union. 

In order to maintain thei 
freedom and self-governing status 
Western European nations hav 
agreed with each other and witl 
the United States to deploy im 
proved nuclear weapons oj 
European soil. While insufficien 
to destroy the Soviet Union, thes 
new weapons would be able ti 
inflict ‘‘unacceptable damage.”’ I 
wouldn’t be worthwhile for th 
Soviets to attack, because th 


Rom 13 makes it clear that Christians are to be obedient to 
legitimate governing authorities. Governing authorities, the text 
says, ‘“‘have been instituted by God.’’ (Rom. 13:1). 

We may turn this around a bit, reasoning that if we citizens are to be 
obedient to the authorities, then the authorities have a public respon- 
sibility for us, part of which involves the duty to protect the welfare of we 
who are entrusted to their care. To say it plainly: a government has the 
responsibility to protect its citizens. Any nation threatened with aggression 
or already its victim, has a Christian right to defend itself. Not only so, but 
any nation that sees another nation unjustly attacked has an obligation to 
defend it; apathy or neutrality in the face of aggression will not do. 


As viewed by the European 
members of NATO, the Soviet 
Union poses a military threat, 
particularly to Western Europe. 
The 340 triple-warhead SS20 
missiles that can reach virtually 
every part of Western Europe hang 
ominously overhead. Warsaw Pact 
troops outnumber NATO troops 
by 160,000. This is a modest edge, 
but 2 NATO source told our group 
that Europeans fear a_ possible 
invasion by the Soviet Union. 
““The first wave might be stopped, 
and so might the second wave,”’ 
was the expression, ‘‘but the third 
wave or the fourth might break 
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through.’’ In the United States and 
Canada, we know little of that 
particular fear. As our European 
friends pointed out, the Soviets 
would not attack the United States 
because they couldn’t go on to 
occupy the United States. Given 
the geographical proximity, they 
could occupy Europe. 

Some NATO officials lived 
under occupation during World 
War II. They are determined that 
this never happen again. Although 
currently not under attack, they 
feel a bit like hostages in a struggle 
between the superpowers: the 
United States and the Soviet 


counter-strike would exact to 
great a price. Furthermore, thes 
American-made Pershing II an 
Cruise missiles force the Soviets t 
keep their conventional force 
dispersed; they can’t risk massin 
them for a conventional attac 
because a few nuclear blows woul 
wipe out a massed force of troor 
and tanks. 
' One NATO official offered tk 
view that tactical nuclear weapor 
are a deterrent even if they aren 
used. 

The fact that they are availab 
for use tells the adversary that the 


[ 


might be used. The adversary’s 
uncertainty about whether the 

est would use the _ nuclear 
weapons is, they hope, sufficient 
to forestall attack. 

There is a moral flaw in this 
position, at least for those who 
believe that it would be wrong to 
juse nuclear weapons. If it is wrong 
to use nuclear weapons, it is wrong 
ito intend to use them; indeed, 
morality demands that we 
resolutely intend no? to use them. 

- You may be one of those who 
believes that under some con- 
ditions it would be morally ac- 
ceptable to use nuclear weapons. If 
so, however, you have to face the 
fact that both military and 
‘diplomatic officials are nearly 
unanimous that if nuclear weapons 
are once introduced into a conflict 
involving the Soviet Union or the 
United States, swift escalation to 
global thermo-nuclear war is 
inevitable. It may be that a nuclear 
fexchange between India and 
‘Pakistan would fail to draw either 
of the super powers into battle, but 
a nuclear exchange in Western 
Europe — or for that matter, in 
‘the Middle East — would very 
likely unleash the whole arsenal. 
'This leaves us with a moral 
obligation to resist the use of 
'nuclear weapons as a deterrent 
| force. 

| We have, in fact, rather backed 
‘into the posture of deploying 
‘nuclear weapons as a deterrent. 
We have been unwilling to spend 
‘the money required for an 
adequate conventional deterrent 
force. Nuclear weapons are cheap 
by comparison to conventional 
forces, and we have wanted 
deterrents that come cheaply. 

Moral considerations apply to 
this choice, too, since the money 
poured into armaments is not 
available to attack the misery of 
today’s world. To the extent that 
we save money by replacing troops 
with nuclear warheads, we’ve 
taken a moral step forward. At the 
‘same time, we’ve taken a moral 
step backward by placing security 
in a weapon that would be im- 


a 


_ 


moral to use. 
The morality of any policy of 
deterrent force depends a great 


‘deal on how we perceive our 


adversaries. Do the Soviets desire 
to destroy us or our European 
friends? Why are the Soviets so 
well-equipped militarily? Do they 
need all those troops and tanks, all 
those missiles to defend their own 
borders? If they aren’t bent on 
destroying freedom, what are they 


up to? 
Assessing someone else’s 
motives is risky business. At 


NATO headquarters, a great deal 
is made of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the destruction of 
the Korean airliner. Those events 
were used to paint a picture of the 
Soviets that was uniformly one of 
callous disregard for life and 
freedom. 

There are, however, other 
possible explanations that we must 
consider, especially since 
Christians must resist viewing 
anyone — even their enemies — as 
evil through and through. The 
Soviets have been, until quite 
recently, inferior to the West in 
nuclear weapons. They may have 
built up their weaponry out of the 
conviction that we were going to 
attack (even though we are sure we 
would not have done so). 

Another possibility is that the 
Soviet Union is looking for in- 
ternational respect and recognition 
through weapons. There are very 
few cultural or scientific en- 
deavours for which the Soviet 
Union commands the _ world’s 
attention. Military might does, in 
the absence of clear sources of 
respect, gain the regard of the 
international community. Perhaps 
they are trying to gain the respect 
of their own citizens. The leaders 
of many lands have tried to gain 
and maintain the respect of their 
own people by displaying their 


status among _ international 
company. 
None of these hypothetical 


explanations flatter the Soviets in 
the least, but they show that even if 
we take a generally skeptical view 


of the Soviet character, we have to 
acknowledge that the destruction 
of the West and its way of life may 
not be the chief Soviet aim. Other 
concerns may be far more 
pressing, and their perception of us 
as a potential threat cannot be 
lightly dismissed: the Soviet people 
have sustained great losses from 
external attack in previous 
generations. 

There are alternative moral 
postures available in this situation. 
One, quite obviously, is to oppose 
any further nuclear deployment. 
Taking that position, one would 
have to risk a degree of political 
subjugation, but being righteous 
would have to take precedence 
over being politically free. 

Another, for those who can 
approve of limited nuclear forces, 
is to accept the need for interim 
deployment of nuclear weapons, 
but only until conventional forces 
can be built to an adequate level or 
until negotiations can bring about 
deep reductions in nuclear forces 
on both sides. The position is a 
compromise among’ moral 
mandates, and it cannot honorably 
be used to. shield continued 
escalation. Deterrence itself is, in 
fact, a moral compromise that 
should receive only temporary 
endorsement. The proper pursuit is 
not deterrence, but peace. 
Especially with the involvement of 
nuclear weapons in a deterrent 
role, the urgent moral requirement 
is to pursue disarmament and 
peace vigorously. 

In all this, we must maintain as 
gracious a view of our adversary as 
the facts will allow. Only by 
engaging representatives from the 
other side in honest mutual efforts 
to reduce arms can we claim moral 
virtue. These efforts at the peace 
table must be more intense and 
more consistent than our 
development and deployment of 
Ww ns. 

eapons g 


Next time: 
Military Balance and 
The Prospects for Peace. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


In a mirror darkly 


L* and death issues are usually coloured black 
and white. The choice is simple; the options 
clear. Not so, however and alas, not so. Subtle are 
the ways of the Lord, but subtle too the ways of 
Satan. Few of the moral options that confront us 
provide stark contrasts. Almost always, on closer 
examination, there are grey areas. 

Three of today’s most prominent issues, for 
Christians and for society in general, are: the threat 
of nuclear war, abortion, and capital punishment. 

It can be assumed, surely, that no sane person 
wants a nuclear war. Christians, in the face of that 
prospect, have some fundamental assurances that 
prohibit terror, if nothing else. Death is not the 
ultimate evil and we trust in the promise ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ If 
we haven’t those assurances we have nothing. 
However, the prospect of death by nuclear an- 
nihilation is hardly cheery, even in a Canadian 
November, and the thought of Christ being with a 
few hundred thousand survivors, shivering among 
the cinders, provides a very cold kind of comfort. 

Human life has always been precarious, but 
security and safety are not, have not, been the first 
among all motivations. Freedom and greed have 
frequently finished higher, to give but two con- 
trasting examples. 

To fathom the mystery of war is to explore the 
depths of human perversity and to scale the heights 
of the human capacity for self-sacrifice and courage. 
To sort out the political tangle of charges and 
countercharges, threats and bluffs, involves a similar 
exploration. Slogans won’t do. 

The issue of abortion has resolved itself, in the 
minds of many, as a black and white decision for or 
against women’s rights or, conversely, for or against 
the murder of unborn human beings. 

If the foetus is genetically possessed of all adult 
potential (and medical evidence points in_ this 
direction) then a ‘‘person’’ is destroyed with each 
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abortion. Yet our church, for one, realizes that there 
may be situations, one of those lesser-of-two-evils, | 
‘‘life-raft’’ situations, when a choice must be made as © 
to who shall survive and under what conditions...and | 
that sometimes it must be the mother. i 

Opponents of capital punishment point to solid — 
statistical evidence that the death sentence is no — 
deterrent. Murder committed in drunkenness or rage | 
is, by definition, largely unreflective. Premeditated — 
murder is undertaken with the idea of escaping — 
detection, or by someone determinedly suicidal — or © 
so absorbed by evil that he simply doesn’t care. 

The advocates of capital punishment, at least those — 
who are not simply seeking vengeance (an un- 
Christian attitude surely) point to the possibility of a 
moment’s hesitation in the potential murderer’s 
mind, particularly in panic situations, eg. when — 
cornered by police, even a second’s fear of execution © 
that may be enough to deflect him. They also point to — 
a need, an apparently fundamental need, in society to | 
demonstrate the sanctity of life by demanding the 
forfeit of a murderer’s life. (There is a logical | 
contradiction here, but not a psychological one.) The 
relative mercifulness and the expense of locking | 
someone away for life is also questioned, while 
others in the same camp feel that even a twenty-five 
year sentence is too brief. 

Donald Marshall, now released after having spent 
over a decade in a Maritime prison for a murder he 
did not commit, would, with capital punishment, be 
dead. 

Clifford Olson, on the other hand, lives — odious 
to his fellow inmates, perhaps even to himself. 

This is not an editorial with answers. It is an ap- 
peal against over-simplification, against a too easily 
won surety. The search for answers must, and will, 
go on. Let us at least /isten to all who genuinely, | 
openly, involve themselves in the quest. 
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‘‘Better every time’’ 

I wish to congratulate you and 
the staff of The Presbyterian 
Record for the magnificent job 
you are doing. The Record is a joy 
to read from cover to cover. The 
letters, and the articles are most 
interesting and each special feature 
is an inspiration. 

Every passing issue is im- 
proving, getting better every time 
and I’m sincerely looking forward 
to each issue for the quality of 
material that is provided. 

By the way, the book review by 
Dr. Johnston on the ‘‘Kirk in 
Glengarry’’ was superb, and made 
me decide to get the book. 

Claude E. Meslage, 
Fermont, Quebec. 


On reviews and 
rocket launchers 


Ever since I read Mr. Van Dyk’s 
music review of the Beatles some 
time back, I’ve always turned to 
the music review first if The 
Presbyterian Record printed one. I 
wasn’t disappointed with the 
September issue. That Mr. Van 
Dyk can review music is a matter 
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LETTERS 


of individual taste but is not what 
this letter is about. I write this 
letter to ask why you _ bother 
printing a music review of a secular 
artist when there are so many 
Christian artists and groups that 
could be reviewed. Bruce Cock- 
burn in one of his songs writes ‘‘If 
I had a rocket launcher ... I would 
retaliate.’’ Don’t tell me that’s a 
Christian response to injustice. I 
just don’t buy it when we’re told 
we can easily discern Cockburn’s 
faith under lyrics like that. How 
about giving some truly Christian 
artists a boost (or knock) by giving 
their lastest work a review. 
Gord Veklhoen, 
Trenton, Ont. 
Ed note: (1) Bruce Cockburn is a 
professing, thoughtful Christian. 
(2) Songs are not, in every word 
and line, necessarily meant to be 
heard as creeds or as statements of 
meticulous theological exactitude. 
Emotions are involved and honesty 
is the key. 
(3) Mr. Van Dyk has reviewed 
“truly Christian artists’? — if by 


that you mean those marketed and 
sold as such. 
(4) Alas, there are days when I 
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.. This time, Rev. Finch, can you suggest something 
to get his mind off woodworking? 
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wish I had a rocket launcher too,| 
though for other reasons. 7 

(5) IT am glad you read the 
column and hope that you con- 
tinue to do so — and, perhaps, i) 
write again. i 


4h 
Considering the “‘trees’’ a 

I read with delight the comment 
accompanying your Septembe 
‘*You can’t see the forest for th 
trees’? cover. We need to be 
reminded that indeed ‘‘there is. 
truth in the reverse of that ol 
adage. We can get so caught up i 
the large issues that we lose sight o 

. the individual fellow-traveller 
in our families and congregations, 
We must also guard against) 
neglecting the trees ... for the sak 
of the forest.’’ Having listened to 
and participated in considerable) 
discussion about ‘church growth,’ | 
I have been concerned that that| 
line of thinking is under-} 
emphasized, there as elsewhere. | 
We could also note that, though| 
the forest is obviously comprise 
of trees, trees are not necessarily] 
within the forest; nor should being} 
within, or that eventuality, be our} 
motivation for caring. And is it not | 


gd 
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so true that if the trees are 
ealthy, there is little need to 
orry about the health of the 
rest? 
Also, as a long-time reader 
hough first-time writer), I’d like 
) include a note of genuine ap- 
reciation for The Record and 
articularly for the insight and 
aspiration in the Editorials and in 
sruce Mile’s ‘‘Meditations.”’ 
Deanne Dickson, 
Belmore, Ont. 


The following is a copy of a letter 
ent to the Programming 
Department of the C.B.C., with 
topies to The Hon. Elmer 
MacKay, Solicitor General, The 
don. Doug Lewis, M.P., the 
President of the C.R.T.C. as well 
1s to the Editor of The Record. 
fighting defamation 

Well; now I know, if only toa 
very limited extent, what it must 
ave been like to have been Jewish 
n Germany, circa 1936 and to be 
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previous month. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


50 Wynford Drive 


ALMOST EVERYONE 
WHY DON’T YOU? 


Give us your copy EARLY to 
have your ad reach our 
readership. We need it three 
days before the first of the 


Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Watson’s World is in the mail. 


black South African today, and I 
have made this discovery, courtesy 
of the C.B.C. 

Last night (September 25) on 
“‘The National,’’ one of your 
reporters (I believe his name was 
Claude Adams, but I was too 
shocked to be certain) was 
covering a story about former 
Montrealers now living in Toronto 
who had organized a gala social. In 
his words, they found Toronto 
more ‘‘money-oriented, colder and 
more Presbyterian. ”’ 

That struck me as a religious and 
ethnic slur. The context of the 
quote was negative, the inference 
being that Presbyterians are cold 
and materialistic people. Indeed; I 
suppose some of us are, but so are 
some representatives of every 


religion, including whichever ones 
in which you, your reporter and 
the National’s film editor have 
their roots! 
I suggest that had he chosen to 
‘*Jewish’’ or 
place of 


use the term 
‘“CatholicW?! win 


‘‘Presbyterian,’’ you would have 
had something approaching a 
‘‘war’’ on your hands, starting this 
morning. (Indeed; I trust that I 
would have been just as motivated 
to write you had he mentioned 
another group.) However, since as 
of December 31, 1983 there were 
only 25,876 Presbyterians in 
Metropolitan Toronto (out of 
2,150,000 persons) and only 
211,040 (Ed. note: members and 
reported adherents) Presbyterians 
in all of Canada out of some 25 
millions, your reporter’s remark 
was a particularly cheap and 
undeserved shot against a small 
theologically and socially 
moderate church. Mind you, if 
we’re as greedy and stuffy as your 
reporter implies, at least we’re 
effective in our greediness and 
stuffiness, given the fact that we 

are about 1% of the population! 
Seriously, however, I feel the 
C.B.C. owes Presbyterians an 
apology on the same programme, 
continued on page 38 
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THE CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF 
St. ANDREW AND ST. PAUL, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF WAYNE RIDDELL 


presents 


their fourth stereo recording 


MAGNIFICAT 


a beautiful collection of 


anthems and hymns. 
4 


If you would like to add this splendid 
recording to your music library, please 
send your cheque or money order for $12.00, 


payable to: 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW AND ST. PAUL 


in care of Miss Lesley M.M. Forrester 
3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 
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Nuclear arms are a sin 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Terry Hastings 


I feel compelled to take up a contrary position to that of Mrs. Sharpe in 
the July/August Record article, ‘‘What good will it be?’’ First, I am 
afraid. I’m afraid of death in spite of my hope of salvation in Christ. 


There are other things, however, of which I am even more afraid. I am 
afraid for my daughter because she may not be allowed to grow up. I am 
afraid for future generations who will be robbed of the chance for life. I 
am afraid for all God’s creation: he gave it to us for our use; he gave us 
dominion over it, to steward and use with his blessing, and now we have 
the capability to destroy it. Now, that is a sin! 


I must disagree with Mrs. 
Sharpe that fear is a sin. It is a 
natural, God-given protective 
device given to us to keep us safe. 
It prevents us from walking in 
front of a car, or walking over a 
cliff, or drinking poison ... or 
from blowing ourselves up. Fear 
instils us with sensibilities to 
preserve life. On the other hand, I 
am not advocating wanton 
hysteria, which is sin. Fear of 
death by nuclear annihilation is 
not. The motivation of those who 
work for peace is not. Jesus 
himself felt a fear similar to that of 
the peace marchers. In the Garden 
of Gethsemane, he was afraid of 
the horrifying ordeal of death 
which he had to face. He was not 
‘‘srieved and distressed,’’ because 
he would soon be rejoicing with his 
Father in Heaven. He was afraid 
of dying. This doesn’t make him 
imperfect or flawed, it just shows 
that he was human. 

Even if we discount the question 
of whether fear is a sin or not, this 
does not remove the necessity we 
have to strive for a non-nuclear 
world. As children of God we are 
called to serve him, and this service 
reaches beyond simple evangelism. 
Our duties of service all come 
together to proclaim the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ and to reveal the 
saving love to be found in him. 
Evangelism and social ministry are 
only separate words; they are not 
separate actions. To be a Christian 
is to serve through the spreading of 
the gospel by both word and ac- 
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‘‘the necessity we have to 


strive for a non-nuclear 
world.’’ 


tion. 
If a brother or sister is without 
clothing and in need of daily 
food, and one of you says to 
them, ‘‘Go in peace, be warmed 
and be filled,’’ and yet you do 
not give them what is necessary 
for their body, what use is that? 
(James 3:15-16) 
If, Christian to Christian, we are 
to present our faith by our works, 
then how much more important is 
it that the unbelieving world see we 
are Christians by how we live, 
more so than by what we say? 
Human beings are made of a soul 
and a body. We must be able, 
indeed we are required, to minister 
equally to both. What is the sense 
in saying, ‘‘Jesus said: I am the 
bread of life,’’ while a third of the 
world starves before our unseeing 
eyes? It is our actions which will 
bring the people to God, because 
they have seen truth in what we say 
by those actions. If we present the 
love and life of Christ in our entire 
life, then people will notice. We 
risk hypocrisy to speak only of 
love yet not show it by our service 
to humanity. I love this planet. I 
love my daughter. I love my 


friends; therefore, I march for . 


peace. 
Why would Jesus tell the rich 


man to sell all his possessions and 
give them to the poor if this did not 
make a vital part of his ministry?) 
Why would Jesus tell the people of 
the good Samaritan, if he did not} 
mean us to help our neighbours? 
You will note that at no time does 
the Samaritan attempt to convert 
the injured man. Why would Jesus 
separate the sheep from the goats 
by how they have served the needs 
of others, if it did not have 
significance to what Jesus’ 
ministry represented? (Matthew 
25:31-46). 

To say that our mission is to 
evangelize and not to march for 
peace (or to serve the temporal 
needs of humanity), is to rob Jesus 
of half of what he represents. It 
limits all that he gave to enable us 
to live as we should. It destroys the 
hope we might have in making this 
world a better place for our 
children. If our only hope rests in 
what is beyond then we have an 
excuse to be apathetic and callous 
toward the gifts God has given us. 
But our life exists here as well, and 
we cannot be irresponsible with the 
gifts and time God has given, 
especially if these gifts are to be 
passed on to the next generation. 
To say our only duty is to preach is 
to attempt to justify our failure to 
serve God fully. 

Remember, the same Jesus who 
told the disciples to preach to the 
nations, also told them to love one 
another and to love their enemies. 
Do we love one another by 
preaching the joy and love of 
Christ and yet allow the building 
of bigger and better weapons of 
hate and death? Do we love our 
enemies by trying to get more 
bombs than they have? If I preach 
of God’s love, but I fail to do 
anything to stop weapons of hate, 
I present a conflicting image of 


continued on page 13 
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Times change. 


The need does not. 


Written in 1914 when the present 
exceptional structure was built. 


Just as they did before us, pledge 
YOUR support to the College today. 


Each one of us must ensure that the Covenant continues. Please 
mail your pledge and gift immediately. 


A Covenant for Tomorrow 
Knox College 
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Is the Pope Catholic? 


PERSPECTIVE 


James Ross Dickey 


Mr. Robertson will return to this, his space, next month. Our readers will appreciate that he was 


rather busy around deadline time in September. 


he title of this month’s Perspective has attained cliche status. It is 
employed by would-be wits as a rejoinder to ‘unnecessary’ questions. 
Cliche or not, it is also a question either overlooked or underplayed during 


the discussion revolving around the visit of John Paul II to Canada. 


Why then, were surprise and 
indignation directed at the 
Pope because he behaved so 
much like a ... Pope? 


To begin with, the visit. was 
openly and avowedly a pastoral 
one. That is, the Pope came 
primarily as a pastor, the Bishop 
of Rome, successor to the See of 
Peter, the representative of Roman 
Catholicism coming to visit 
Canadian Roman Catholics. Some 
confusion on the subject was 
understandable, since the 
government had to invoke the 
Pope’s ‘‘head of state’’ status 
(Vatican City) to justify federal 
expense. Though this may have 
been something of an exercise in 
casuistry on the part of the 
government (something to which 
Canadians have _ increasingly 
grown accustomed) it is forgivable, 
since the country could hardly play 
host to such a personage without 
providing the necessary security. 
(Whether or not many other little 
extras were necessary — such as 
the government providing the 
postage for the application forms 
to the ecumenical service at St. 
Paul’s Anglican Church in 
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Toronto, at $1.85 an envelope, is 
another matter, but let it pass.) 

Why then, were surprise and 
even indignation directed at the 
Pope because he behaved so much 
like a...Pope? 

A great deal of the uneasiness 
that I detected in Protestant 
quarters had less to do with 
theological principles than with 
scarcely concealed envy. If 
Edinburgh or Geneva’ were 
organized along the hierarchical 
lines of the Vatican, acting as a 
centre for the Reformed world in 
the same way, or if as Reformed 
Christians we had a figurehead 
who could attract such crowds, I 
suspect that the visit would have 
gone down easier with some. But 
in the Roman Catholic un- 
derstanding of Christianity, John 
Paul II is the Vicar of Christ, the 
‘‘Christ-bearer’’ in the term used 
by the Editor of The Catholic 
Register, much more than the first 
among equals, or bishop of 
bishops (a /a Hans Kung). We do 


not agree. Indeed, we are ex- 
ceedingly careful not to vest 
authority in one figure. Our 
disagreement should not, however 
blind us to the importance of the 
Pope to Roman Catholics or give 
rise to either envy or surprise when 
many wish to see a man who fuses 

: af 
an authority that goes back to the 
fourth century (Protestant 
historical opinion) with great 
personal magnetism. | 

Some. observers, generall 
outside of the Christian Church 
altogether, or perhaps darting 
around its edges, expressed alarm 
at the Pope’s popularity. They, 
fretted about the ‘‘cult of per- 
sonality’? even, in ome case, 
drawing a comparison with the 
personality cult that foamed and 
frothed — for a while — around 
Chairman Mao Tsetung. One 
hardly knows how to respond to 
this kind of panic-in-search-of-a 
panacea. Perhaps it is best simply 
to quote Stalin — ‘‘How man 
divisions has the Pope?’’ 

Those from other faith com 
munities than the Christian have 
since expressed disappointment a 
the ‘‘ecumenical’’ occasions which 
they had thought would be ‘‘inter- 
faith’? occasions. Obviously there 
was a failure in communication, or 
in understanding, somewhere 
along the line. Again, the Pope 
behaved in these instances...like a 
Pope. His words to _ other 
Christians included the standard 
ecumenical indictment of division. 
Protestants, and Presbyterians 
especially, have heard such in- 
dictments on many _ occasions, 
from many quarters, before. Did 
the non-Christian faiths 
represented expect a call to peace 

continued on page 13 
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How do we, in the church, bridge the 
seemingly deep chasm between the church and 
the world? By world, we mean the unchurched, 
those who ate outside the church fellowship — 
family members, friends, neighbours, business 
associates, those we meet in our leisure time at 
hobby groups, sports and cultural events. 

The chasm exists because of a lack of un- 
derstanding between church and world. How 
can we gain understanding? How can we learn 


—— 


The bridge is built with link persons. A link 
person is one who has one foot firmly placed in 
the church pier and the other one solidly 
positioned in the world pier. They have an 
informed understanding of the church and they 
are accepted by the world. They interpret the 
one to the other. They are able to transform the 
impersonal concept of church into a warm and 
personal experience. They are able to tell the 
church what the real needs are. 

Each of us has the potential to be a link 


Growing Views 


BE A BRIDGE BUILDER 


to communicate across differences in 
background, experience, attitude, value 
systems and age? A two way flow of information 
is essential. We in the church must learn to see 
clearly what the world is truly like and we must 
listen carefully to what the world is telling us. 
Only then will we be able to communicate and 
plan effective ways to meet needs and make the 
Christian gospel relevant in society. 
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person. Christ chose a very small group to be 
His disciples. He saw potential in them that 
they didn’t realize they had. We must think of 
ourselves as disciples with the same potential. 
This generation is looking for people who are in 
touch with the reality of God. They are waiting 
for us! Through you, the world is able to cross 
the bridge to fellowship in the church and the 
church is brought into a fuller understanding of 
the problems, concerns, and the situation in 
today’s world. 


A 
77 On CHURCH GROWTH ora 
(Ca) \& DEPENDS ON YOU SEN 
~, ay \ It is astounding what God gh hy RE ui 
L can do if you let Him. > be 


‘THE COMMITTEE ON CHURCH GROWTH TO DOUBLE IN THE EIGHTIES 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 


M3C 1J7 
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SUGGESTION Box 


The lure of the logo 


S logans such as ‘‘Where’s the beef?’’ and ‘‘You deserve a break today”’ 
have become readily identifiable corporate catch phrases. Yet these 
serve not only as verbal reminders of a product they are designed to 
promote but bring to our mind visual images of fast food outlets 


specializing in hamburgers and fries. 


Equally important to large successful retailers is the availability of a 
visual image or logo. We in The Presbyterian Church in Canada have 
freely displayed the ubiquitous burning bush on literature and letterhead 


for over a century. 


But what about individual 
congregations? Would it be 
helpful, or better yet effective, if 
your congregation had its own 
uniquely identifiable logo? We at 
St. Andrew’s felt there was 
significant value in the idea and set 
Out six years ago to create that 
symbol. 

Efforts to combine name, 
geographic location and our stated 
purpose combined to produce the 


ST. ANDREW’S LOGO 


The name Andrew is one which 
lends itself to a marine theme. One 
of the twelve apostles, Andrew, 
had previously been engaged in a 
fishing business with his brother 
Simon Peter. His eagerness to 
know and experience love was the 
issue which brought him to a 
commitment to Jesus Christ. Since 
good news is for sharing, he 
quickly became a fisherman for 
Christ — his brother Simon being 
the first to respond. His willing 
discipleship led many to a new 
meaning and purpose in_ life 
through personal encounter with 
Christ. 
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logo illustrated here. Hours of 
frustration and re-design went into 
the work, but the results have been 
more than worth it. Clearly, the 
logo has given this congregation a 
sense of worth and uniqueness 
rarely seen in congregational life. 
Further, the community has come 
to identify the symbol with the 
ministry here at St. Andrew’s. 

In addition to our _ printed 
materials, 


the logo has become 


Our logo picks up the fishing 
boat theme and places above, 
below and around it the Cross of 


jeweller. 
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prominent in a number of other} 
ways. In 1979 the completion of} 
new facilities, with a prominent} 
foyer and entrance, afforded Mr. } 
Doug Jolliffe, one of our mem- 
bers, the opportunity to design and 
build a large, stained-glass logo 
prominently displayed above the 
main entrance. Smaller glass sun 
catchers are now in many homes, 
Pendants and lapel pins were 
designed and produced by a local 


If your congregation needs a 
sense of focus and purpose, the 
designing of a congregational logo 
can become the means through) 
which that may be achieved. O 


Submitted by the Rev. Chuck Congram, 
minister at St. Andrew’s, Puce, Ont. 


Jesus Christ. That becomes a 
constant reminder that ‘‘If I ride 
the morning winds to the farthest 
oceans, Lord, even there your. 
hand will guide me, your strength 
will support me.’’ (Psalm 139:9) 
Located on the shore of Lake St. 
Clair, our church is seeking to be 


responsive followers of Jesus 
Christ in a manner similar to the 
Apostle Andrew. 


‘Lord when trapped by life’s 
uncertain seas, help me to know 
that even wind and waves obey 
Christ. May others, through me, 
come to know the mibeele he gives 
to life. Amen.’ 


Perspective 


continued from page 10 


dingent and pertinent 


continued from page 8 


what love means. 
_ The same Jesus who said, ‘‘I did 
mot come to bring peace but a 
ssword,”’ also said, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be 
‘called the sons of God.’’ And the 
‘key word here is peacemakers, not 
peace lovers. We are to be the 
‘makers of peace. This does not 
‘apply only to the peace of con- 
tentment in our souls, but also the 
“peace which comes from freedom 
‘from war. We must remember it is 
- Jesus who bears the sword, not us. 
The same Jesus who said, ‘‘Do 
‘not be afraid of those who kill the 
-body but cannot kill the soul,”’ 
also said, ‘‘You shall not murder.”’ 
If we content ourselves only with 
preaching we condemn future 
' generations, maybe even ourselves, 
to death. Is that not murder? Is 
}inaction not a greater sin than 
.fear? Do nuclear weapons not pose 
the greatest sin against God’s 
creation? To preach of salvation 
and not to serve is to limit God to a 
| spiritual futurism and rob him of 
_ present reality. He exists here and 
now and, therefore, cares for and 
loves us here and now. 
mr) if we. fail) ,to  stop,., the 
_ proliferation of nuclear weapons 
| and apathetically allow the con- 
| tinued possession of them, we 
commit a grievous sin. We must 
not kill; but by allowing the 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons we 
confess our intent that their use is a 
possibility. I quote Richard 
McSorley: ‘‘The nuclear weapons 
of communists may destroy our 


and harmony under the 
Fatherhood of God and for the 
brotherhood of man? The Pope 
has never, to my knowledge, in- 
dicated a susceptibility to such 
vacuous pieties, and hooray for 
him. If Muslim were at war with 
Christian and Christian with Jew 
and Jew with Buddhist up and 
down the streets of our cities and 
towns, such a call might have had a 
point (though even then I doubt 
that John Paul II would have 
resorted to the BOMFOG 
brotherhood of man, Fatherhood 
of God — platitude). Toronto is 
not (some would say ‘‘yet’’ but I 
wouldn’t) Belfast or Beirut or Sri 
Lanka. 
The bedrock of the Pope’s visit 
was the leadership given to his 
faith-community. As a. Presby- 
terian, I rejoice in what we share 
— much. I gave a loud Amen to his 
call to renewed effort to integrate 
faith and culture a theme 
seldom absent from these pages; 
his challenge and appeal to young 
people was touching, evangelical 
and uncondescending. But his 
faith, our faith and the faith of all 
religious bodies involves truth 
questions and though it is nice to 
get together we are, within and 
without Christianity, NOT one big 
happy family. It is not a matter of 
pure cussed non-co-operation — at 
least not entirely. Different, 


Erratum: In the heading to 


bodies. But our own intent to use the article Drought and 
nuclear weapons destroys our Disaster in Africa,  (Sep- 
souls. Our possession of them isa tember, 1984) three zeroes 


were lost in the typesetting of 
the headings. 150,000,000 
people and not 150,000 people 
in twenty countries are af- 
fected by the drought. We 
regret the error and hope that 
our readers were sufficiently 
aware of the tragedy on that 
continent to realize that the 
number. printed was 
ludicrously low. 


proximate occasion of sin.’ 
I am sorry, Mrs. Sharpe, I care 
too much for my family, my world 
and my God to limit my activities 
to ‘‘preaching the good news.’ 
What would be the point if there 
was no one left to preach to? 


Mr. Hastings is a third-year student at 
Knox College, Toronto. 


mutually exclusive ‘‘truths’’ are 
held and the question of recon- 
ciliation is an ‘‘if’? question as 
much as a ‘“‘when.”’ 

The media, concentrating on the 
theatre of it all, and on the 
sideshows, were least at home with 
these religious truth questions. We 
can blame them only to the extent 
that they may have failed to do 
their homework, since we our- 
selves are hardly at home with our : 
‘own questions any more. 

When the Pope ventured into 
economic values, an area where 
some in the media have done 
considerable homework, he was 
met with intelligent and necessary 
debate. 

Anything more than a pastoral 
Papal tour, a mission primarily to 
his flock, would have taken even 
more effort — a more arduous 
journey of the spirit. The 
Protestants would have had, for 
starters, publically to acknowledge 
that the cutting edge of the 
Reformation has long since been 
dulled; that the reliance of a 
common consensus based on 
scripture alone — everyone his 
own exegete has led to a 
veritable Tower of Babel of 
denominations...a competing tutti- 
frutti assortment of local fran- 
chises of branch plants. 

The Pope would have had, for 
starters, to acknowledge the 
burden tradition has placed on the 
evangel, those things that have 
grown out of all proportion to the 
truth they once enshrined — the 
place of Mary for example; the 
unreality of much of his church’s 
stance on sex from clerical 
celibacy (once an option!) to birth 
control. 

Protestant churches decline in 
members: Roman Catholics face a 
desperate shortage of priests. 

The time is not yet, but there is 
much common. ground and 
perhaps the rising tide of 
paganism, in one form or another, 
will force us to share it. God 
hasten that day, as terrible as the 
plight might then be. Until then, 
why the fuss? The Pope is a 
Catholic. 

sen Cs 
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View from the ofpee 
side of the frontline 


by Gabe Rienks 


Often T meet people who fought  “OUENSEAS, 
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home ahtch fella vitatouey story —— @ young 


man tn uniform, who 


died ona battlefield 
far away. 


It must be very difficult for those who remained at 
home, and for those who have grown up since the 
war, to realize what went on at the frontline and why 
these precious sacrifices were necessary. 

Therefore it might be helpful to see things through 
the eyes of somebody who found himself on the other 
side of the frontline, who lived through the years of 
the war in an occupied country. 

One of those countries was Holland — and as we 
know, the Canadians played.a great part in the 
liberation of the Low Countries by the Sea. Here are 
some of the scenes carved in my memory. 
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— A morning at 
breakfast time. The 
children — a large family 
— are sitting at the table. 
Suddenly the Grune 
Polizei (Green Police) 
enter the room. They 
search the father and 
find on him an un- 
derground paper. They 
point a pistol at him and 
ask ‘‘Who gave it to 
you?’’ The father — 
confused, frightened — 
mentions the name of 
Jan Sangers. The Grune 
Polizei rush to the house 
of Jan Sangers and arrest 
him. That same day he and some other young men 
were executed. 

In those days I was an assistant pastor, and was 
boarding in that town. Because of the tense situation 
at the Sangers’ home I stayed there for several weeks. 


ial 


Mrs. Sangers was expecting her second child. Now in 
Holland it is a custom to send little birthday cards to 
relatives and friends, but also to send cards when 


_ somebody has died. Mrs. Sangers and I were writing 
those cards with the sad news of her husband’s death. 
_ For this purpose we used the list of names she and her 


husband had compiled for the birth notices. That list 


_ included the man who had given the Grune Polizei 
_ the name of Jan Sangers. I was hesitant to write that 
_ card. However, Mrs. Sangers said ‘‘You should send 
‘ him a notice too, otherwise he could think that I 


hadn’t forgiven him.’’ 
She said it as a matter of course. And in the midst 


_of terror and agony, unexpectedly, by the grace of 
- God, a candle of true humanity was lit. 


— A railroad station 
somewhere in_ the 
northern part of Holland 
in an area where relatives 
of mine, who were 
farmers, lived. My sister 
and her fiancé had been 
hunting for food and 
were waiting for the train 
back to Amsterdam. 
They suddenly heard 
somebody whistle. It 
sounded familiar. In- 
deed, it was one of our 
friends, Wiet Dijkman. 
Together we had worked 
with boys clubs in 
downtown Amsterdam. 
Wiet studied Law. He had just finished his studies 
when he got involved in helping Jews find hiding 
places. However the Nazis got after him and Wiet 


himself had to go into hiding. At that railroad station 


he was dressed up as a poor, old man. He said that he 
had received a message that his father was dying, so 
he had to take the risk of going home. Afterwards it 
became evident that the message about his father had 
been a trap. No sooner was he home than the soldiers 
raided the house. Wiet tried to escape over the 
rooftops, but was shot through the abdomen. He was 
transferred to a hospital and later on to a con- 
centration camp. Shortly thereafter, he was executed. 


— A council room in a 
city hall not far from 
Amsterdam during the 
last winter of the war. A 
part of Holland had been 
liberated already, but the 
heartland was still in the 
grip of the enemy. In 
Amsterdam people died 
of hunger in the streets. I 
was the assistant to a 
blind minister, Dr. 
Harrenstein.)) The 
Germans felt that they 
had to prepare for a 
possible retreat. The 
mayor of the city where I 
lived was, of course, pro- 
Nazi. He had received an order from the Orts 
Kommandantur — local military commander — that 
the people must dig fox-holes along the highways 
where German soldiers would find protection against 
attacks of Allied fighter planes. That was the reason 
why the mayor had summoned the notables of that 
city to come to the council room. As usual, I ac- 
companied the blind minister. The mayor explained 
the situation and asked those present to co-operate. 

Silence fell in the council chamber. Then Dr. 
Harrenstein began to speak. ‘‘Your Worship; now 
and then I have delved into the chronicles of our city. 
In the past we never made much history. This could 
be the time that our city is going to make history. I 
will tell my people not to dig fox-holes.”’ 

On the way home he said to me ‘‘Gabe, I want to 
go for a little walk with Willeke.’’ (Willeke was his 
only child, 12 years old.) ‘‘I don’t know what is going 
to happen tonight, but she will always remember that 
walk with her dad.’’ 

Fortunately, the day of liberation was so near that 
the enemy didn’t have time to make reprisals. 


Scenes of the past come to life again on 
Remembrance Day. Faces of men and women who 
speak to us even after they have died. 

May God give us the courage, and use us to make 
the dreams come true that they dreamed on both 
sides of the frontline. O 


Gabe Rienks is the minister at Caven 
Presbyterian Church, Bolton, and 
Nashville Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
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Holten Canadian War Cemetery | 


by Leo Hughes 


Holten is a village in the province of Overijssel 
about 12 miles east of the town of Deventer and close 
to the German border. The Canadian War Cemetery 
is located about one mile from the centre of the 
village. 

In the cemetery, the great majority of the burials 
are of Canadians who died during the last stages of 
the war in Holland and during the advance of the 
Canadian 2nd Corps into northern Germany and 
across the Ems in April and the first days of May, 
1945. After the end of hostilities their remains were 
brought together into Holten Cemetery. A total of 
1,355 Canadian servicemen are buried in the Holten 
Canadian War Cemetery. 

The cemetery is in a quiet area. It is terraced and 
backed by woodland. A low iron gate marks the 
entrance and half way along the walk is the Stone of 
Remembrance upon which is engraved the words: 


“THEIR NAME LIVETH 
FOR EVERMORE”’ 


The walk is lined with flowers and well groomed 
lawns. Large rhododendron bushes with pink and 
white flowers guard the arches and towers leading to 
the grave sites. Deep in the centre aisle is the Cross of 
Sacrifice, standing as a sentinel, looking down upon 
the fallen. The fallen have been laid to rest, side by 
side, in numbered graves, in rows easily identified by 
a letter of the alphabet. 

The cemetery is quiet; the silence broken only by 
birdsong and the wind gently rustling the leaves of 
the trees that stand erect, guarding those who have 
been committed to their care. The white headstones 
stand in bold relief against the grass. The whole 
cemetery resembles a beautiful, manicured garden. 
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policed in our recent tour of Europe 
toads G@ CLLObOE RE Netherlands [ Holland ] | | 
and the Holten Canadian War Cemetery. 


There is a sense of peace and solemnity throughout © 
the whole area. 4 
The shock, however, and there is a shock to Holten © 
Canadian War Cemetery, comes on reading the 
headstones. The ages of those who fell in battle are | 
carved there; eighteen - nineteen - twenty - twenty- | 
one. The same figures repeat, headstone after | 
headstone. A generation of Canada’s youth is buried © 
under those markers. Words from Lieutenant- | 
Colonel John McCrae’s ‘In Flanders Fields’? came — 
to mind as I read those numbers, ‘‘If ye break faith — 
with us who die.’’ 
As we left Holten Canadian War Cemetery and — 
headed west to Amsterdam, I was warmed, and am — 
warmed still, by a thought. A nation, our nation, 
Canada, continues to care for the fallen. The well © 
groomed lawns, the flowers, the erect stones, the © 
serenity, everything in every direction told the same — 
story — forty years after the battle had ended and the © 
last bugle call had been heard — Canada continues to | 
remember and to care for her war dead. 
The Canadian Agency of the Commonwealth War — 
Graves Commission proudly bears the responsibility, — 
on behalf of all Canadians, of maintaining Holten | 
Canadian War Cemetery and the many other — 
Canadian War Cemeteries in Europe and throughout ~ 
the world. The Canadian Agency is made up of men ~ 
and women who care and lovingly attend to the fallen © 
and their visiting families. | am certain that it can be © 
said that for them, the fallen ‘‘Shall not grow old.”’ 
And now we must come back to today. Each 
November the Royal Canadian Legion encourages — 
everyone to pause. They set before us the familiar © 
words, ‘‘Lest We Forget.’’ But can we not find time ~ 
elsewhere in the year to remember? After all, their | 


FAT 


victory is our victory and should they not have a part 
in any and all of our celebrations? 

Among the headstones in Holten Canadian War 
Cemetery we found names — familiar names — 
names engraved in stone of young men who once 
walked along our streets and called Arnprior, or 
Braeside, or one of many communities, small, large 
and loved, home. I do not believe another hockey 
game or Canada Day celebration or Thanksgiving or 
picnic is worth very much without some thought of 
the cost of the freedom we enjoy. 

I realize that most of you have not looked upon the 
things I was privileged to see, but that shouldn’t stop 
anyone from remembering and above all, in the 
midst of our celebrations, to seek to preserve the gifts 
of freedom and justice which were so dearly pur- 
chased by those who are buried in Holten Cemetery. 

As we pause to remember may we also lift up our 
eyes to consider the finished work of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. He too was laid to rest in a garden. He 
had fought a great fight — not to liberate a small 
community or to capture another bridge — but to 
free everyone from the bondage of sin and to open to 
all, through faith, the way of salvation and eternal 
life. He died, yes, but God raised him from the dead, 
and our great shout as Christians is that ‘‘He Lives!”’ 

Holten Canadian War Cemetery is a reality but it is 
not the end. Jesus said, ‘‘I am the resurrection and 
the Life. He who believes in me, though he may die, 


yet he shall live.’? That is the greater truth — the 
greater victory. To the war dead in Holten Cemetery 
and to each and every one of us he says, ‘‘Because I 
live you will live also.”’ 

Come, then, let us celebrate the victories of our 
young men and remember their gifts with love, but, 
let us also rejoice in the greater truth that Jesus 
Christ is Lord and we are free because of his unique 
and final part in our liberation. q 


Information regarding the Canadian War 
_ Cemeteries may be obtained by writing to The 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission, The 
Canadian Agency, Veterans Affairs Building, 
_ Wellington Street, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0P4. 


Leo Hughes is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Arnprior and Dewar’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
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PEACE? 
Simplistic 


Al he President of Litton Systems Canada Ltd., 
Ronald Keating, has rejected a request from a 
peace group called the Christian Initiative for Peace 
(CIP) that his company participate in discussions 
about converting its Rexdale, Ontario plant from the 
production of weapons of war to peaceful purposes. 

Litton currently produces the guidance system for 
the U.S. Cruise missile now being deployed in 
Europe. 

This recently announced decision by Ronald 
Keating was a follow-up of his meeting on 
April 27 with eh deat alti Co Distal 
Sister Mary Jo 
Leddy of CIP in 
the office of 
(then) Mayor 
Dennis Flynn of 
Etobicoke. 

As yet no 
word has come 
from CIP about 
any action to be 
taken in re- 
sponse to Keat- 
ing’s rejection. 

The meeting 
between Sister Leddy and the president of Litton 
grew out of a 24-hour-a-day vigil the peace group 
conducted outside the company’s management 
building beginning on Ash Wednesday (March 7, 
1984). It ended on Easter Sunday when Keating 
agreed to meet with CIP. 

Christian Initiative for Peace is a Toronto 
ecumenical group of some 30 peace activists in- 
cluding the Rt. Rev. Clarke MacDonald, past 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada; Sister 
Mary Jo Leddy of the Catholic New Times; Dr. 
Clifford Elliott, minister of Bloor Street United 


Courtesy: Catholic New Times 


Sister Leddy 
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Church; The Rev. John Hess, minister of Warden 
Woods Mennonite Church; and Father David Smith, 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

Naive and simplistic Today, when so little. is 
being done for peace, and by so few people — in- 
cluding professing Christians, any activity that raises 
the issue and stirs the consciousness of people is to be 
commended. 

It is, however, my view that demonstrations in ~ 
opposition to the Cruise missile at Litton Industries, 
while a Christian witness against militarism, are not 
enough in the present crisis and that we must go 
beyond them and get to a much deeper level if all war 
is to be abolished and lasting peace established. Too 
much of the current peace movement is naive and 
simplistic. 

An important reason why I think this to be true is 
that many peace-minded people, including CIP 
members, underrate Russia’s potential for ex- 
pansionism through violence and subjugation, the 
power-drive of the men in the Kremlin, and the deep- 
seated evil in the totalitarian system. In view of these 
factors, for peace people to talk glibly about the 
issues between Russia and the United States being 
settled easily, if only President Reagan and Kon- 
stantin Chernenko could hold a summit meeting; or 
to say that ‘‘Russian communism and Western 
capitalism can exist peacefully side by side,’’ is 
simplistic nonsense and does not promote peace. 
Such co-existence between these two systems, 
without drastic changes being made in both Russia 
and the United States, would only be a. temporary 
truce. 

Another reason is the failure of many peace- 
minded people to take account of the extent and 
depth of the changes required in the economic system 
both in the U.S. and the Soviet Union if genuine | 
peace is to become a reality. The world will be 


‘TIVISTS: 


is-targeted 


Courtesy: Catholic New Times — 


Ash Wednesday (March 7, 1984) marked the first 
; day of the 24-hour-a-day vigil outside the 
management building of Litton Systems Canada Ltd. 
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Peace activists... 


continued from previous page 


spending about $970 billion this year on arms, with 
the United States and the Soviet Union accounting 
for nearly 60 per cent of it. In the U.S., this arms race 
is a boon to the vested interests seeking profits; while 
in the U.S.S.R., it is a drain on labour and resources. 
It boggles the mind to contemplate the revolution 
involved in converting industry in the two super- 
power countries from the present war to a peace 
basis. 

There is, of course, an important connection 
between economics and war. People who believe that 
radical economic change can be achieved without 
ending war are very wrong; but so are peace people 
who think that war can be eliminated without af- 
fecting everything else in society, including private 
enterprise, business and finance. 

And a third reason for thinking so is that most 
peace-minded people accept the fears which motivate 
leaders and people in this country and elsewhere, and 
attempt to assure them that they can have “‘security’’ 
in the usual sense of that term and at the same time 
hold on to their possessions and privileges. People in 
the peace movement, including members of Christian 
Initiative for Peace, are opposed to nuclear war but 
most of them are not pacifists and against a// war. 
For example, a great majority of the devoted workers 
for a nuclear freeze in the U.S. and those in op- 
position to the testing of the Cruise missile in Canada 
would argue that we have to maintain our present 
military security until some form of nuclear disar- 
mament is achieved 


Target is wrong It is important for us to realize 
that war and preparations for war are very big 
business. 

In Canada, our defense industries are integrated 
with those of the United States. Under the 1958 
Defense Production Sharing Agreement (DPSA) 
both Canada and the U.S. governments are obligated 
to develop arms trade and Canada sells 60 per cent of 
its arms production to the United States. Litton 
Systems Canada Ltd., is part of this joint 
arrangement and its work is being heavily subsidized 
by the Canadian government. As a result of this arms 
agreement, Canadian exports have increased from 
$267 million in 1978 to approximately $1 billion in 
1982. 

While the motives and spirit of the protesters at the 
Litton plant are laudable, the site and target of the 
vigil are wrong. Christians should be bearing their 
witness before the Christian Church and not in front 
of a large military contractor. Litton Industries, like 
any big corporation, has only one objective: to 
produce a product with a maximum profit, which is 
the bottom line of our present economic system. It 
has no conscience. The Christian Church, on the 
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other hand, despite all its backsliding and com- 
promising about war, is still committed to following 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. And the Church | 
does have a conscience. iy 

We should, 


therefore, 


them to break unconditionally with all war. Instead | 


of at Litton, a 24-hour Sabbath vigil for peace should 
be conducted on the property of a number of large 
local churches of the major denominations in 
Metropolitan Toronto. Participants would encircle 


i 


L\ 


\ 
the main church building and stand silently outside in q 


prayer for peace. A similar vigil would be conducted | 
in front of the national headquarters of the different — 
church denominations. And demonstrations should — 


also be held at the World Council of Churches } 


headquarters in Geneva, demanding that it renounce 


war. While there was lots of talk about peace and — 


justice at the WCC Sixth Assembly in Vancouver last 
summer, little if any mention was made of the 
Christian attitude to war and the pacifist alternative. 


It is well known that what people cannot ac- — 
complish under normal conditions becomes possible | 


when deep emotional and spiritual energies are 


tapped and what we call ‘the power of the spirit’ is a 


released. Such vigils for peace, carefully designed © 


and geared to local churches, may generate the power 


needed to lift humankind out of despair and 


helplessness and to make great social changes 
possible. 


Intensive groups needed Of equal importance 
to raising the consciousness of churchgoers on the 


peace issue through a network of vigils, is the need to — 


establish intensive groups and peace cells in every 
local church and parish for prayer, study and action. 


\ 


The study topic might be ‘‘the Christian and War | 


from a biblical viewpoint.”’ 

As A.J. Muste, who was named America’s number 
one pacifist by Time, once said, ‘‘It was upon a small 
company which ‘remained together,’ was fused into a 
fellowship, and which waited prayerfully for the 
‘promise of the Father,’ that the Spirit came at 
Pentecost.’’ It is always to such groups that new 
visions come and in them that new power or soul- 
force is released. It is this ‘‘non-violence as power’’ 
even more than ‘‘non-violence as method,’’ which we 
need today. oO 


Albert G. Watson is a long-time worker in 
the religious peace movement in the 
United States and Canada, a theologically 
trained lay member of the United Church 
of Canada, and a free-lance writer and 
lecturer on man and society. 
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This is the text of an 
address presented by 
Bonnie Horton to the 
congregation of 
Guildwood Presbyterian 


Church on Remem- 
brance Day Sunday, 
1983. 


['s: two uncles in the Second World War, one on 


the beaches on D-Day, one shot down over the 
North Sea. 

Every year on Remembrance Day I try to con- 
centrate on them and the sacrifice of their short lives. 
But I cannot, for they were gone before I was even 
born. They are simply handsome, uniformed men in 
a photo album. 

Because I am a child of the post-war baby boom, 
my life has never been touched by the day-to-day 
realities of war. Naturally I studied about wars in 
school and have read about them since, but war still 
remains a history lesson for me. I have never kissed 
father, brother, husband or son off to war and lived 
with the awful fear and loneliness that such a parting 
must bring. I have never stood in a ration line so that 
my children wouldn’t cry with hunger. I have never 
endured agonizing raids or evacuations, or seen my 
home destroyed by bombs. I have never been per- 
secuted or tortured for my political or religious 
beliefs. I have never stood in the trenches and faced 
the horrors of combat. What can I remember about 
war, for what do I know of war? 

What I do know something about is peace. I know 
that in my country, in the atmosphere of peace that 
men like my uncles fought to maintain, there have 
been countless medical and scientific advances that 


_ have enhanced and probably lengthened my life; 


economic advances that have allowed me to be well- 
educated and to enjoy a standard of living unthought 
of even by my parents’ generation; social advances 
that enable me to stand in this sanctuary without fear 
of reprisals. Talk about being born in the right place 


at the right time! 


=| What will you 
remember? 


Compare my life to that of a young mother in 
Afghanistan, Latin or Central America, Lebanon, 
Chad, or any number of other trouble spots around 
the world today where war is the normal condition. I 
fret about the colour of curtains in my daughters’ 
bedrooms while other mothers worry about having a 
roof for their children to sleep under. I try to decide 
what treats to hand out on Hallowe’en; other 
mothers despair of finding enough food even for one 
day. While I consider my children’s education and 
plan for their adult lives, she dares hope for one day 
at a time. 

On Remembrance Day then, let those among us 
who can remember the reality of war and fallen loved 
ones, do so appropriately. Let those who cannot, 
remember their contemporaries around the world for 
whom every day is a struggle to gain or maintain the 
peace and freedom God has so graciously allowed us. 
And let all of us pray that God will direct the hearts 
of mankind so that one day soon there will indeed be 
‘*neace on earth.”’ 


O 


Mrs. Bonnie Horton is a member of 
Guildwood Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
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A Pitcrim Reports (3) 


Communities 


by Gordon Smith 


le report represents the fruit of visiting many varied places, 
and in my “‘search for the church’’ I have found one theme that 
seems to be repeating itself in countless variations wherever there is 
faithful and profound following of Jesus: that of Christian 


66 Sols be) 
communities. 


Christian communities happen when people are no 
longer saying, ‘‘My faith is my own business, how I 
spend my time and money is my own business, where 
and how I live is my own business, how I raise my 
children is my own business...,’’ but have come to a 
point where they realize that these and many other 
aspects of their lives and lifestyles are inseparably 
part of their response to the Gospel, a Gospel which, 
at its most basic and most profound point of impact, 
calls them to make that response in a living 
fellowship of fellow followers of Christ. Com- 
munities happen when people find that ‘‘normal’’ 
involvement in a congregation (a little worship, a 
little giving, a little office holding) no longer 
represents a commitment that matches the radical 
call of Jesus and no longer satisfies their need for 
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spiritual growth and sharing. The variety of shapes 
and flavours of such communities is endless, and for 
many people they seem to meet the need for a wide 
range of styles of commitment. 

There are, of course, the traditional monastic 
communities, the grandparents of the movement. In 
some that I visited, the main thrust of their life 
together is the life of prayer, sometimes as often as 
seven or eight times a day. I have wakened before 
daylight on a summer morning to share.their earliest 
daily service, and continued with them through the 
day in a routine which called them to prayer, to meals 
(often taken in silence while someone reads aloud), to 
the work of running the monastery, to the care of 
guests like me (hospitality, one of the fruits of the 
Gospel, is very important in monastic traditions), 


Iona Abbey 


and always again to prayer. At the heart of their 


prayer are the Psalms — ‘‘our daily bread,’’ one 
sister of a Benedictine house in Normandy told me — 
and they sing or say their way through all one 
hundred and fifty of them week by week. They pray 
for the world. They pray for the Church, a Church 
which, without them, is often too busy to pray 
adequately for itself. On the last day of my stay at 
that monastery, the same nun included in the in- 
tercessions a prayer that God would bless ‘‘the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and Canada.”’ I 
was touched. 

In some such places where I stayed I found the 
routine exhausting and the rhythm hard to adapt to; 
the simplicity of their approach was often frustrating 
but at the same time engaging. And always, I got the 
impression that in their shared, common life — 
subject to all the pitfalls of people living together — 
they were learning for themselves and exhibiting for 
others significant things about the way of Jesus. The 
communities, whether contemplative, centring on 
prayer, or more active, channelling their con- 
templation into service, become parables of the 
Kingdom. And far from being places of escape, the 
monastic communities are composed of many people 
who are deeply aware and compassionately com- 


mitted, who see their work and prayer as vital to a 
suffering world, and their life-style as a sign that 
living the most ‘‘unreasonable’’ calls of the Gospel 
can in fact work. I found a focussed, joyful wisdom 
in many of them that spoke volumes. 

Europe is also seeing a fascinating flowering of 
Protestant monasteries and less formal communities. 
Churches which centuries ago rejected the whole 
idea, now, in an age when neighbourhoods, work 
places, families and congregations are no longer the 
same significant centres of fellowship they once were, 
are seeing an increasing number of people choosing a 
wider range of possibilities for living and sharing the 
Gospel. 

The Taizé Community, where I spent two weeks, is 
a remarkable example. It began in the 1940s with a 
handful of Reformed Church members in France, 
and since that time has had a worldwide impact on 
worship, on ecumenism, and on reawakening young 
people to the Church and the Christian faith. Tens of 
thousands of young people (and adults) make their 
way to the tiny village of Taizé every year to share the 
worship of the eighty-odd brothers of the com- 
munity, to take part in discussions, and to share their 
simple, almost austere life. Like many of the 
European communities, it came into being out of the 
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A pilgrim reports... 


continued from previous page 


pain of the Second World War. Many European 
Christians were horrified and scandalized that a 
continent made up predominantly of Christians 
should have to indulge twice in thirty years in such 
indiscriminate homicide, that nationalism and in- 
dividualism had so overshadowed Christian prin- 
ciples that those principles had become powerless. 
They wanted to sow seeds of reconciliation and 
healing, to provide places where love and compassion 
could show themselves to be real and vital. 


Of course, not all of the communities that I 
am referring to that I visited are built on 
the monastic model. Some are much more loosely 
bound groups of geographically dispersed people 
who share a common commitment. One such 
community, of particular interest to Presbyterians, is 
the Iona Community in Scotland, an ecumenical but 
predominantly Church of Scotland community 
whose members agree to fulfil the aims and com- 
mitments of the community in their own local 
situations. Employment issues, and the bringing 
together of Christian work and worship are a main 
concern, growing out of the community’s genesis in 
the depression of the 1930s. The members also 
commit themselves to work for peace and nuclear 
disarmament. They support each other in prayer, and 
agree to an economic discipline of giving a per- 
centage of their incomes to the community and its 
concerns, and of being accountable to the com- 
munity for their good stewardship of the rest. The 
‘*shop-front’’ of the community is the Abbey on the 
Isle of Iona, rebuilt from ruins by the community in 
its early days to symbolize the sanctification of 
human work, and now the scene of programmes, 
workshops and seminars sponsored by the com- 
munity. The lona Community is a potent force in the 
Church of Scotland, and its members and influence 
lie behind much of that denomination’s most 
progressive work. 

And there are so many others: L’Arche, the 
community started by Jean Vanier in France, where 
short-term and lifetime volunteers share a communal 
life with mentally handicapped adults; the Cross of 
Nails community which began, in spirit at least, the 
morning after Coventry Cathedral was bombed 
during the last war, and which commits itself to the 
work of reconciliation between warring and divided 
peoples around the globe; the Corrymeela Com- 
munity in Northern Ireland in which Protestants and 
Roman Catholics work for reconciliation and gain a 
rare respect from militant factions on both sides. 
This last group was a particularly fascinating ex- 
perience for me, and within the few days that I was 
there I was shown parts of Belfast by a former IRA 
member, picked flowers in the Glens of Antrim with 
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A minister explains the lona Community. (/982) 


a man who had been in prison for terrorist activities 
had dinner with a woman whose son was shot anc 
killed while leaving Mass, met priests, ministers anc 
even a Member of Parliament, all of whom are no 
committed together, through the Corrymeele 
Community, to reconciliation and peace. 

It is an encouraging picture. Where there is a thirs’ 
for prayer, where there is suffering and poverty’ 
where there is something to celebrate, where there is 
need that somehow manages to be missed by the 
whirlwind of congregational life and ministry 
Christians are gathering to commit themselves tc 
Christ, to each other, and to a shared task under the 
Gospel. Some of the gatherings are centuries old) 
others are just learning to walk. But they play what | 
believe will be an increasingly important role in the 
modern church, a church which must look to many 
fronts to meet its own needs, and those of the worl 
in which it ministers. 


Gordon Smith is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who, 
prior to setting out on his pilgrimage, was 
Assistant Minister to the congregation of 
First Church, Brandon, Manitoba. 


What makes 
Presbyterians 
different? 
IV 


The following is the concluding entry in 
our ‘‘Presbyterian Distinctives’’ ex- 
periment. 

Book prizes will be mailed next month. 

JRD 


..from a woman’s point of view 


A person’s first step into a strange church is a 
difficult one, but once she enters a Presbyterian 
church, the uneasiness disappears. She is cordially 
welcomed into the congregation, and is encouraged 
to become a regular part of it. People do not stare 
suspiciously at her or hold back their acceptance 
until she ‘‘walks down an aisle and bares her soul;’’ 
they enquire about her interests and talents and 
quickly put her to work. She becomes confident that 
she is an important and useful member of the church 
family. At Presbyterials, Synodicals and other out- 
of-town events, the same welcome and hospitality is 
experienced. The Presbyterian faith is unique and 
beautiful in its outreach to strangers. 

Thank you for the privilege of saying so. 

Celia Wallace 


Mrs. Wallace is a member of Stamford Presbyterian Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. and active in the W.M.S. and Ladies’ Society 
of Willing Workers. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 

Safety features 


Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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War and its victims, among them the refugees, have been a part of 
history throughout the twentieth century. Lest we succumb to 
despair entirely, we present the following story. Something can be 


done. 


A Vietnamese Refugee - 


looking to the future 


M family, four persons, came to Canada in 
y September, 1979. Two months after our 

after our arrival in Canada, our baby, 
John, was born. He is the first Canadian citizen in 
our family. 

Our trip from Vietnam to Canada took us five 
months from April 15, 1979, to September 10, 1979. 
As with most of the Vietnamese refugees, we had 
many ordeals on the high seas. We lived in poor and 
dirty conditions in a crowded wooden boat (24 
metres long and 5.2 metres wide) with 685 people on 
board. We lived a nightmare and were afraid many 
times before reaching the refugee camp in Malaysia. 
We were attacked twice by the Thai pirates 
(fishermen) but they could get nothing from our boat 
because we were all determined to fight against them. 
On our original arrival in Malaysia, we were pulled 
out to sea again by the Malaysian Navy because so 
many refugees had landed there, and we were left 
once more to the mercies of the high seas. 

Then we landed on the Tioman Island in the 
Pacific Ocean and lived there for a month and a half 
before the United Nations Commission for Refugees 
(U.N.C.R.) came to our aid and settled us in the 
Cherating Camp in Malaysia. 

The living conditions in the refugee camp were 
very bad. At the time we were there, over 7,000 
people were living in a confined area of six acres 
which was encircled by barbed wire. The camp was 
near the sea but the Malaysian authorities did not 
allow the people in the camp to go there, although we 
did not have enough water for washing. The reason 
was security. We felt we were all in a prison. 

Before escaping from Vietnam, we knew that these 
ordeals might happen to us but we accepted the 
challenge to our lives as a calculated risk in order to 
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by Tiet Van Nguyen 


find freedom. 

There were two main reasons why we decided to 
flee our country. First, as a public servant of the 
former government as well as a representative of the 
former Parliament for Long An Province, I might, at 
any time, be put in jail by the communists, despite’ 
the fact that they did not put me in a camp in 1975 
(the communists took over South Vietnam in April, 
1975) because I belonged to the opposite party of the 
former government. Most of my friends and 
thousands of people who had worked for the former 
government in high positions are today still in jail in 
Vietnam. The communists call these jails ‘‘Re- 
education Camps.’’ These people are living in terrible 
conditions in the camps, with not enough food to eat, 
without medical supplies and enduring heavy work.) 
Some have died because they were simply worn out. | 

The second reason was that, after living for four 
years under the Communist Regime, I realized that 
the communists were incapable of developing our 
country to a higher economy or helping our people to 
enjoy a better life. The Vietnamese Communist 
Government was receiving more weapons than 
economic assistance from the U.S.S.R. and their 
allies which meant that the future would be bleak for 
our people and their children. 

Most of all, we wanted freedom and a better future 
for our children. We-were tired of living in endless 
war and high tension, often threatened by the 
communists. 

In Canada, we have been sponsored by Bridlewood 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto. During the months 
of living in Canada, we have come to think of 
Canadians, especially Christian Canadians, as very 
kind and helpful people: not because they gave us 
clothes, food, housing and furniture but because they 


Bridlewood Church, Dec. 14, 1980: (left to right): Tiet Van 
Nguyen and daughter, Thuy; son, Lam; wife, Hoa, with 
John; Dr. E. McKinlay. 
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gave us the opportunities to start our new lives by 
providing the necessary help in establishing a regular 
life during the first months. 

Our first problem was English. My wife and I had 
learned a little English in school up to 1958 but had 
not used the language or studied it since that time. 
When we landed at the Toronto airport, we could not 
understand or speak any English. In the first week, 
Mrs. Shirley Quinn, on behalf of the church, took 
my wife and me to L’Amoreaux Collegiate Institute 
for English classes, (special classes for new Canadian 
called ‘‘English as a Second Language’’), and took 
our children to Timberbank Public School. Our son, 
Lam, then 8 years old, was placed in Grade 3 and our 
daughter, Thuy, who was 6, was enrolled in Grade 1. 
The atmosphere at the school with young classmates 
was friendly and the classrooms were comfortable, 
which made me recall some time ago when I was a 
student. I felt younger. I also felt very sorry for the 
poor students and the lack of facilities in the schools 
in Vietnam since the communists took over the 
country. I am wondering what will happen to our 
country when the students are studying more of the 
political doctrine of Marx-Lenin than science and 
literature. 

Our children like school very much. They like to 
make friends with the other students in their class 
and with the children of the members of the church. 
During the first three months, English was their big 
problem too. At that time there was a teacher, Marty 
Horwood, who is a member of the church, and she 
agreed to be an English tutor for our children. Now, 
our children speak English fluently. Sometimes they 
correct us when we use wrong pronunciation. In one 
year, they made good progress in school. Thuy won 
the academic excellence award and Lam was average 


in his class. They have adapted quickly to their new 
life. They like Canadian food. Thuy is learning to 
play the piano with Mrs. McCullough, a member of 
the church, and Lam is a player on a junior hockey 
team. Both of them learned to swim at the Leacock 
Swim Club. Weare very happy and proud of them. 

Our second problem was finding a job. In Viet- 
nam, after graduating from the National Institute of 
Administration with a B.A., I worked for the 
Provincial Government as Vice Premier of Binh Tuy 
Province in 1965. In the same year, I went back to 
school for my M.A., and after graduating in 1968 I 
was elected and became a Congressman in the former 
Parliament for two consecutive periods (1967-1975). 
After the communists took over Vietnam (April 30, 
1975), I worked for a newspaper (Morning News), as 
Sports Editor. With my Vietnamese background, | 
understood that it would be difficult to get a job in 
an office in Canada. 

I was willing to do heavy work, even in a factory, 
because I was thinking only of the future of our 
children. I knew my new situation in this country. In 
addition, English was my big problem. I made a great 
effort to learn English every day, but I thought it was 
not easy to learn a language within a short period. I 


also thought that practice was the best way to learna 


language. I tried to listen to the radio, to watch 
television, to read newspapers and magazines. After 
five and one-half months, while I was learning 
English at the Berlitz School of Languages, an op- 
portunity came to me. The Mercantile and General 
Reinsurance Company Limited hired me. I thought 
that my English was not good enough to work in an 
office, but with the help of Mr. I.G. Michie, a 
Christian, an elder of St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario, and President of the 
company, I have been accepted as a permanent 
member of the staff of M. & G. Once again, the 
Christians gave us the opportunity to start our new 
life. I work in the Corporate Actuarial Department 
and I hope I contribute in some small way to the 
success of the M. & G. in Canada. 

Now we have a regular life. Our children go to 
school. My wife stays home to look after baby J ohn, 
and I go to work. Every Sunday we go to church and 
Sunday school. We will never forget the day we were 
all baptized. We became Christians on December 14, 
1980. With our new faith in God, we feel safe and at 
peace in our minds. Through the work of the Holy 
Spirit, we have seen the light. God has blessed us with 
many good things in our new life. We are looking 
forward to the future of our children. We hope that 
they will graduate from university and become good 
citizens of Canada. g 


Editor’s Postscript: The congregation of Bridlewood 
Church has sponsored, totally or in part, well over 
seventy such refugees! It’a a pity that there isn Gn 
equivalent, for 


D.D. degree, or something 


congregations. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Is it a legal requirement for 
elders to deliver Communion 
Cards or just a tradition? Our ses- 
sion finds it a vexing and useless 
practice. 

According to one of my 
predecessors in this column, the 
former Principal Clerk of the 
General Assembly, the late Dr. 
Louis H. Fowler, ‘‘There is no 
obligation on the part of a session 
to deliver Communion Cards at 
all.’’ No doubt this will come as a 
great surprise to many who have 
laboured under the impression that 
the practice is indeed a legal re- 
quirement. It came as somewhat of 
a surprise to me, since in my own 
mind I had worked out a rather 
tortuous rationale as to why the 
delivery of Cards has remained a 
legal necessity. 

In his book, A Manual for Rul- 
ing Elders, Dr. Fowler traces the 
history of the Cards to the earliest 
days of the Church. In those times 
of frequent persecution it became 
necessary to use some password, 
sign or token to identify oneself as 
a member of the Christian com- 
munity. 

When Christianity became the 
state religion of the Roman Em- 
pire, this necessity passed but the 
custom persisted in one form or 
another. In our own ecclesiastical 
tradition, metal tokens came to be 
used — of the kind that were 
struck to celebrate the centennial 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1975. Eventually the 
famous, or infamous, Card evolv- 
ed. 

Obviously, it no longer serves as 
a secret sign that we belong to the 
church. It is simply a document to 
remind the communicant that the 
Communion service is at hand and 
that there is no discipline against 
him or her. The question is why 
members of the church should be 
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Do you deliver? 


Tony Plomp 


reminded of such a significant 
event in the life of the church? Fur- 
thermore, how many of us can ever 
recall a member being disciplined 
by a session and denied attendance 
at Communion? 

One use of the Card could con- 
ceivably be justified; it is a way of 
saying ‘‘present’? and makes it 
easier for the session or Roll Clerk 
to mark the roll of membership. 


This in turn raises the question 


as to why a roll is kept and atten- 
dance marked. The major reason 
lies in the legal requirement that 
when members have been absent 
from Communion ‘‘for two con- 
secutive years without sufficient 
reasons known to the session’’ they 
must be advised that if they con- 
tinue to be absent for inadequate 
reasons they shall no longer be 
deemed to be communicants and 
their name is then struck from the 
roll of membership. The procedure 
carries the rather grim-sounding ti- 
tle of ‘‘purging the roll.”’ 

But the problem is that members 
frequently fail to bring their Card 
to the service and, unless personal- 
ly identified by some elder, would 
be marked as absent. Other folk 
happily pop the Card of a friend or 
relative onto the offering plate! 
Session and Roll Clerks routinely 
make out countless numbers of 
Cards annually for people who ap- 
pear to make a fetish of collecting 
them! 

Long ago, Dr. Fowler suggested 
a ‘‘model’?’ Communion Card with 
very specific instructions attached. 
I have no idea if any sessions use 
his system. I frankly doubt it 
would make all that much dif- 
ference. 

So the conclusion might be 
drawn that sessions should drop 
the practice of delivering Commu- 
nion Cards. Yet many persist, if 
only to give shy or slothful elders 


this one remaining motivation to 
visit the members in their districts. | 
Others have indeed dropped the 
practice of dividing the congrega- 
tion into elders’ districts and 
substituted an active Pastoral Care 
Committee to look after the 
pastoral needs of the membership | 
in partnership with the minister. It 
may be an idea worth exploring, 
although the Book of Forms clear- 
ly states that ‘‘Sessions are in-| 
structed to assign a district to every 
elder. The elders should keep a list | 
of the communicants and 
adherents residing within the same | 
and should cultivate special ac- | 
quaintance with them, visiting, 
counselling, and encouraging or | 
warning them, as may be. 
required.’’ (114) 

Any bright(er) ideas out there? 


Recently my husband attended a 
non-denominational Christian 
businessmen’s dinner meeting 
where there was a great deal of 
“speaking in tongues’’ and faith 
healing. Never having had 
anything to do with either, it all | 
seemed very strange. Could you | 
explain the Presbyterian view of 
these two gifts? 

It was mostly the Pentecostalist. 
movement which, at the turn of the 
century, revived a_ widespread | 
interest in such gifts of the Spirit as | 
‘*speaking in tongues.’’ G/ossalalia | 
is the original Greek word for it 
and refers to ecstatic utterances in 
which the worshipper prays in | 
sounds or languages unknown 
and/or unintelligible to him. | 
Someone has described it to me as 
being ‘‘lifted out of oneself’’ in 
prayer. It is, of course, referred to 
at various times by Paul in his — 
letters to the Corinthians, in which | 
he cautions these early Christians 
against spiritual pride in the gifts 
God has given to them. They were | 


__ The course of history belongs to 
God, and if we as Christians have 
_ any influence on it, it is first of all 
_by our faithfulness to his will. 
| Everything that tends to turn us 
away from this faithfulness (first 
expressed as recognition of sin, 
then as acceptance of grace, finally 
as personal commitment to per- 
sonal action) diminishes Christian 
effectiveness, even if outwardly we 
do a great deal, changing in- 
stitutions and mobilizing the 
masses. 

Jacques Ellul 

Money & Power 


I don’t know what tribes or 
nations fought the first war. What 
I’m sure of is that after it was 
| ended, they agreed never to do 
such a naughty thing again. 

Richard Needham 
A writer’s notebook 
The Globe and Mail 


proving to be divisive in that 
already __less-than-harmonious 
congregation. The gifts of the 
Spirit should build up the Body of 
Christ and not tear it asunder. 

Some twenty years ago, the so- 
called ‘‘Charismatic Movement”’ 
began to have an impact on many 
of the traditional denominations. 
This movement, which is truly 
trans-denominational, also stresses 
the gifts of the Spirit. Glossalalia 
occurs in their prayer-meetings, 
sometimes accompanied by in- 
terpretation of what is said. In 
some charismatic congregations 
there may be ‘‘speaking in 
tongues’’ during the regular diet of 
worship, but it is often 
discouraged since, unless there is 
interpretation, it is seldom edifying 
for the whole body of believers. 

Of course, faith healing has been 
present to one degree or another in 
the life of the Church since the 
days of the disciples. Even the 
secular world recognizes that faith 
in a placebo can bring relief of 
pain or even begin the restoration 


(LEANINGS 


If you gather together in your 
mind all the grief you have caused 
to others and concentrate it on 
yourself as if those others had 
inflicted it on you, and imagine as 
vividly as you can your own 
jealous pride wounded on all sides 
by your own malice — you will 
then understand what hell is. 
Abram Tertz 
(Andrey Sinyavsky) 

A Voice From The Chorus 


War can only be a desperate 
remedy in a desperate situation, 
used in order to spare humanity a 
still greater evil when all essentially 
reasonable and peaceful means 
have proved ineffective. 

René Coste 


Peace is not an absence of war, 
it is a virtue, a state of mind, a 
disposition for benevolence, 
confidence, justice. 
Baruch de Spinoza 


from illness to health. A doctor 
friend of mine is equally convinced 
that he is but God’s instrument 
and co-worker in bringing health 
to the sick. In Anglican circles the 
Order of St. Luke is deeply in- 
volved in these matters. Prayer, 
the anointing of the sick, and the 
laying on of hands is part of a 
recognized ministry to those who 
are ill. Many Christian people 
involved in such ministries prefer 
to speak, however, of divine 
healing rather than faith healing. 
The latter places far too much 
emphasis on the faith of the in- 
dividual and seems to portray faith 
as a kind of concentrated will- 
power to wellness. Divine healing, 
on the other hand, places the 
emphasis on God’s work in us 
which is often quite independent of 
our faith. I know of healings that 
have occurred in the lives of people 
whose faith was not only weak but 
even non-existent. 

Whereas many of the so-called 
‘‘mainline churches’ have often 
ignored these gifts of the Spirit, the 


honesty is a good 
thing but 

it is not profitable to 
its possessor 

unless it is 

kept under control 
Don Marquis 
archygrams 


He who would do good to 
another must do it in Minute Par- 
ticulars: General Good is the plea 
of the scoundrel, hypocrite and 
flatterer. 

William Blake 


‘Dear Vicar,’’ wrote a_hard- 
working woman, harassed to death 
by the attentions of a church 
visitor; ‘‘please stop Miss So-and- 
So saving her soul on me!”’ 

W.E. Sangster 

The Pure in Heart 


O 


newer movements, sometimes 
frequently, make far too much of 
them. For certain groups 
‘speaking in tongues’? becomes 
the sign of true spiritual vitality 
and Christian maturity. Many of 
us have come across people who 
have been profoundly damaged 
spiritually after the ministrations 
of over-enthusiastic ‘‘faith- 
healers.’’ Caution is necessary in 
these matters. An overemphasis on 
these spiritual gifts all too 
frequently becomes divisive in a 
congregation and the Body of 
Christ is torn apart. 

The Presbyterian Church has a 
fine statement on this whole matter 
which is available from the Board 
of Congregational Life. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include 
name and address for information 
only. 
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As he rose to speak, I was 
impressed by the fact that he is 
smaller in stature than I had 
imagined him to be. He was quiet- 
mannered, but confident and 
forceful; reflecting a lifetime in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

He stressed the crying need for 
unity but gave no indication as to 
whether he was appealing for unity 
in his own church or with non- 
Catholics; perhaps both. He also 
made a strong plea for a new 
moral order and we all join in 
saying ‘‘Amen’’ to that. 

When the seventeen church 
leaders met privately with the Pope 
after the service, three short papers 
were read on the theme of 
ecumenicity; one by our own Dr. 


‘‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 

Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and _ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we'll send you...a 
‘“gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 
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The Moderator meets the Pope 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex Calder 


4p his is September 15, the day after the Ecumenical Service with Pope 
John Paul II, at St. Paul’s Anglican Church in Toronto. The 
processional to and through the spacious and beautiful church was 
colourful indeed, with robes of every shade and colour. 

Your Moderator was seated in the chancel, opposite the Pope, at no 
more than an arm’s length away, and had an intimate view of all the 
proceedings. The Pope walked up the long aisle to the applause of a 
congregation that filled every available space in the sanctuary. 


a ‘ ‘crying 


need for unity”’ 


Heather Johnston. The matters of 
closed Communion, rejection of 
our Ordination and the place of 
women in the Church were 
presented to His Holiness. He was, 
of course, not able to give instant 
answers to any of the ecumenical 
questions put to him but listened 
intently to all of them. 

At the end of the presentations, 
he expressed his great joy at being 
a part of the worship service of 
witness, together with Christians 


Toronto Korean 
Canadian Choir 


presents 


Handel’s Messiah 


at: 
Roy Thomson Hall, Toronto 
on: 


December 9, 1984 (Sunday) 


8:00 p.m. 


Conductor: Dr. Rev. Chae Hoon Park 
Orchestra: Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra members 

Tickets: $17.00, $15.00, $12.00, 
$8.00, $5.00. 

Tickets may be ordered through Roy 
Thomson Hall box office or write: 
TKCC, 5924 Shandwick Place, 
Mississauga, Ontario, L5M 2M7, (416) 
821-0511. 


of so many different backgrounds, 
and also was impressed with the 
very positive quality of the 
ecumenical movement in Canada 
as compared to the sharp divisions 
which still exist in Europe. His 
parting gesture was to present each) 
one of us with a papal medallion 
struck for the occasion. When I 
identified myself as Presbyterian, 
he said quietly, ‘‘Oh yes, I was at 
Edinbrook,’’ and I saw before me| 
a man involved in the immense) 
task, struggling to say something 
personal. 

Tomorrow I leave for my 
pastoral visit to the church in the 
Far East. I regret that I shall not be 
able to be involved in the state visit 
of the Queen, but we will be well 
represented by Dr. Donald 
MacDonald, Moderator of the 
109th General Assembly, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth MacDonald. 

God bless you all. 


Me Lbhe 


DSOOOOOOOOOOOOD 
CHRISTMAS L.P. 
‘‘TIDINGS OFJOY”’ 

by Rev. Ian MacLeod, Baddeck, N.S. 
The warm reception accorded our first 
album, ‘“‘WITH JOYFUL SONG”’, 
prompts us to offer this collection of 14 
selections for the Christmas season. 

Cost: $11.00 
(includes $1.50 postage and handling) 
Available from: 
Ephraim Scott Presbyterian Church 
c o Mrs. Alice MacQueen 

RR 2 Baddeck, N.S. BOE 1B0 
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Contact The Presbyterian Record 
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War Day 

by Whitley Strieber and James 
Kunetka. Published by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, New York, 1984. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications. $19.95. 

The nuclear war we dread has 
happened. It occurred on October 
28, 1988 and lasted 36 minutes. In 
1993, the two authors of this book 
set out across the U.S. to make the 
first comprehensive report of the 
effects of the war. 

The war, which mercifully was 
only between Russia and the U.S., 
probably incapacitated the 
U.S.S.R. as badly as it did our 
southern neighbour. 

Most of the American nuclear 
missiles did not even get launched 
because the U.S.S.R. dropped a 
device which knocked every 
electrical, electronic and com- 
puterized article in the country out 
of commission. Not only were 
cars, buses, trains and planes 
inoperable, but most of the 
sophisticated American weapons 
were rendered useless. All radios, 
televisions, computers and elec- 
trical machines ceased to function. 
The land was plunged into 
darkness. Nothing in the country 
could work normally. All this from 
a comparatively few bombs 
dropped in the New York- 
Washington area, in southern 
Texas and in the northern Mid- 
West States. 

And what did the two travellers 
discover? Some amazing things: 
the appalling death count, the 
fragmentation of the country into 
a few small political blocs, the 
dependence of the nation upon 
Britain (and Canada!), the 
fascinating ways people coped with 
their new lives. 

The authors pointed out some 
things I had never considered — 
how billions of dollars disappeared 
when the computers broke down, 
how only the U.S. and Russia were 
directly affected by the exchange 
of nuclear weapons, and how the 
various states of the Union, after 
the war, had nothing to hold them 
together and areas became 


segmented police states which 
refused to let outsiders into their 
territory. California, for example, 
comparatively unaffected by the 
war, set itself up as a separate 
country. 

One of the most remarkable 
things for me, as a Canadian, was 
to read that Canada was _ un- 
touched by the war and only 
resented the U.S. for the injury 
done to our. systems’ which 
depended upon American help. 
The only Canadian in the book 
was a dislikeable banker whose job 
it was to help repair the U.S. 
economic system. The maps 
employed by the book show the 
U.S. as an island. Canada, Mexico 
and the rest of the world don’t 
exist. 

The interviews, the government 
communiqués, the maps, the 
statistics, all are used effectively to 
tell the terrible story of War Day. 
Unfortunately they are too much 
and too little. They are too much 
because the amount of death and 
destruction boggles the mind. They 
are too little because the war is 
limited to the U.S. and_ the 
US. S2R: 

Because there is no plot, no 
development of characters, only 
glimpses of various parts of the 
U.S., the book did not grip me. 
But it is a fascinating future 


history; it sets a sobering scenario; 
it should be read. 
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There are many lessons in the 
book, but one I learned is that we 
are foolish if we put our trust in 
nuclear weapons or in any of our 
modern machines. They are the 
first things to fail us. It might 
cause you to consider where to put 
your faith. 

Zander Dunn 


Zander Dunn is the minister at Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ontario. 


The Executive 

by J. Robert Watt. Image Publishers, 
1982. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. $8.95. 

One is seldom asked to write a 
book review of a first aid manual. 
Even more seldom does that first 
aid manual turn out to be so 
pointed and practical that it is hard 
to put down, till the whole has 
been read. 

The Executive is indeed a sort of 
first aid manual — one written for 
emotionally-battered executives, 
their wives (or husbands — Watt 
recognizes the rapidly increasing 
number of female executives and 
two-executive families), examines 
the kinds of stresses with which 
executives, more than most of us, 
are called upon to face, the im- 
pacts that these stresses make, not 
only on the executives themselves, 
but, more particularly, on their 
marriages and children, and 
provides some practical 
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suggestions for coping with such 
stresses. 

The Rev. J. Robert Watt is the 
Senior Minister of Humber Valley 
United Church in_ Toronto. 
Reading The Executive, it is easy 
to see why he is also a popular 
broadcaster and seminar speaker. 
Drawing on his own broad ex- 
perience as a counsellor, Mr. Watt 
examines the work environment of 
the executive — the _ moral 
questions which he must address, 
the individual and group com- 
petition he faces, the long hours 
and frequent trips and, for many, 
the difficult prospect of seeing the 
more rapid speed with which a 
spouse is climbing the executive 
ladder! He emphasizes the fatigue 
that is generated, the loneliness 
and isolation, not only from the 
executive’s associates, but, more 
important from his — or her — 
family, and the constant pressure 
— pressure — pressure of the 
executive existence. 

From defining the problems and 
their effects, Watt goes on to 
suggest ways and means, not of 
avoiding or escaping from these 
pressures, but of living WITH 
them and maintaining a balance 
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that keeps both family and job in 
proper perspective. These are not 
offered as wishy-washy homilies, 
but as practical, down-to-earth 
guidelines and_ directions for 
development. 

This is not a_ particularly 
“‘religious’’? book — the emphasis 
is on what the executive and his 
family can do to help themselves 
— but Watt quietly makes the 
point that, from his experience, 
spiritual belief is an_ essential 
ingredient in success, 
psychological battlefield first aid 
notwithstanding. 

As an executive, I found the 
book’s analysis both pointed and 
provocative; the examples used to 
illustrate Watt’s points were 
uncomfortably close to home and 
he has given me answers to some 
questions which I have been asking 
for some time. This book is 
eminently worth reading. 

H.G. Needham 


Mr. Needham is General Director, Cor- 
porate Systems in the Ministry Secretariat 
of the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Money and Power 
by Jacque Ellul, translated by 
LaVonne Neff. Inter-Varsity Press. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications. $7.95. 

Ellul’s thesis (in this recent 
translation of an early work) is 
that money is a form of power. As 
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such it stands in opposition to the} 
power of God because, as a power, | 
it demands total loyalty and 
obedience to its own inherent laws. | 
While such a thesis is not in and of | 
itself new, Ellul’s careful biblical | 
and sociological analyses show} 
that, while Christians may admit | 
this is true, we seldom think or act 
as if it is true. Thus, Ellul’s pur- 
pose is not so much to enlighten as 
it is to provoke; and provoke he 
does in areas as diverse as 
economics, wealth, power and | 
education. 

The importance of this book lies 
not so much in the particulars of | 
its arguments as in the fact that it 
gives the thoughtful reader a 
forum in which to explore 
scripture and its often con-| 
tradictory teaching about money 
and one’s personal experience with 
it. Ellul maintains, throughout his 
analysis, that God leads faithfully | 
through these paradoxes and 
difficulties, but one must recognize 
them for what they are and not 
collapse the tension into a sim- | 
plistic formula. Ellul’s critique of | 
concepts of ‘‘stewardship”’ is well 
worth the price of the book. 

A second contribution of the 
book to the Church’s - self- 
understanding is particularly 
relevant in our day of economic 
crisis when the Church is often 
found making statements about 
money, labour, employment, 
values and the poor. Such | 
statements are helpful and need to 
be made. However, Ellul points 
out that they are most frequently 
made not in the light of revealed 
truth, but from an_ ideological | 
stance. This book can give the non- 
professional (in terms’ of 
economics or theology) a point 
from which to evaluate Christian 
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economic thinking and so weigh 


such statements, not in terms of 


their ‘‘authority,’’ 


but in terms of 


their faithfulness to revealed truth. 


‘‘afterword,”’ 
thirty years after the 


For example, his 
added 


publication of the book in French, 


provides a cogent critique of 
contemporary Christian writing 
about ‘‘the poor’’ showing how 
many writers in their analysis of 
the situation implicate themselves 
in the ‘‘power of money’’ while 
trying to distance themselves from 
it. It is this courageous critical 
capacity that makes Ellul such 
valuable reading. 

But Ellul is not content to ad- 
dress only corporate, global, 
economic issues; he writes on and 
for a personal level in such a way 
as to challenge the reader at the 
point of personal lifestyle and 
personal implication in the power 
of money to shape us in its image. 
It is at this point that Ellul is most 
provoking and one can hardly read 
a page without constant personal 
evaluation of attitudes and 
practice. 

Ellul does not put a premium on 
systematic neatness, even when 
writing about a major social 
system like money! One does not 
find in the book neat answers to 
ambiguity and hard questions. 
What is found is a crystalization of 
the issues in light of biblical 
revelation — which clarifies where 
one, as an individual, is called to 
‘“‘make a stand’’ or act of com- 
mitment — for Ellul the hallmark 
of faithfulness. And this is the 
delight of the book — its ability to 
personalize what depersonalizes 
and to give hope when there is a 
temptation to despair. 

For those interested in Ellul as a 
thinker this is an important book. 
One is grateful for its translation 
into English since in it one finds 
simply expressed the ideas and 
concepts which power Ellul’s more 
technical and later books. The 
centrality of the crucified Christ, 
the necessity of grace and 
humanity’s temptation to idolatry 
in the exaltation of the self, are 
themes carefully woven 
throughout the whole fabric of this 


significant critique of economic 
systems and power. Ellul provides 
a critical model which could be 
applied to other arenas of human 
social endeavour, from law to 
education. 

The translation is technically 


well done and literarily pleasing. 


Ellul often suffers in translation as 
those who understand him well 
usually translate poorly. This book 
combines the best of both worlds. 
The book provides something 
for both the laity and the clergy. It 
is also an excellent introduction to 
Ellul as a major Christian thinker 
in the twentieth century. 
James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator for the 
National Committee on Church Growth. 


A Room Called Remember 

by Frederick Buechner. Published by 
Fitzhenry & Whiteside, Ltd. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications. 
$16.95 

‘‘A grab bag’’ of writings, 
Buechner calls this book. And ina 
sense, it is an accurate description. 
Between its covers are sermons, 
articles and lectures — drawn 
together under the title of one of 
them, ‘‘A Room Called 
Remember.”’ 

In another sense all the pieces 
seem like sermons, even when they 
do not begin with Old Testament 
and New Testament texts. That is 
not surprising when you un- 
derstand that all that Buechner 
writes is enfused by, and under the 
constraints of, the gospel, whether 
an article for a magazine (the 
chapter entitled ‘‘Emmanuel’’), or 
a sermon. preached at_ the 


,Congregational Church in Rupert, 


Vermont. 

He makes clear his vocation 
speaking to a convocation at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, Virginia: ‘‘...you will 
be leaving this lonely place for 
places as lonely or lonlier yet or 
not lonely at all where you will 
take your turn at doing what I'am 
here to do now, which is one way 
or another to be, however 
inadequately, a servant of 
Christ....1 am here, Heaven help 
me, because I believe that from 
time to time we are given 
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something of Christ’s word to 
speak if we can only get it out 
through the clutter and cleverness 
of our own speaking.”’ 

For those familiar’ with 
Buechner, this book is most like 
his other books of sermons, such 
as The Hungering Dark. 

You do not find much in 
Buechner that could be classified 
by what the church traditionally 
has called, ‘‘social action.’’ The 
nearest he comes to it is his sermon 
for Palm Sunday, entitled, ‘‘The 
Things That Make For Peace,”’ in 
which he has quite a bit to say 
about the nuclear buildup, its 
dangers and absurdities. 

Buechner tells us that he once 
was invited to speak to a group of 
ministers on the subject of story- 
telling. He says he_ eventually 
decided not to go because he has 
no heart for this ‘‘how to” 


business. That may be so, but this 


book is one of the best ‘‘how to”’ 
books, in example form, of the 
effective use of the story-telling 
art. 

As in all of Buechner’s books, 
we are confronted by a style that 
grabs us. ‘‘The Exodus is always 
happening, the wilderness is 
always happening, and that is why 
the lines on the statue speak of it 
no less than the lines in the 
Scriptures, no less than the lines in 
our own faces.’’ He catches us 
with the power and truth of the 
unexpected. ‘‘Exodus is getting the 
hell out. Exodus means getting the 
hell out of all that is homicidal and 
suicidal about this world that we’re 
both trapped in and that’s trapped 
in us. It means getting the hell out 
of hell. And Exodus means there is 
a way out.”’ 

Buechner speaks to all kinds of 
people, but especially, I suspect, to 
those who stand on the edge of 
faith, who would like to believe 
but find it difficult, for those who 
as Buechner says, ‘‘instead of 
hearing God,’’ hear ‘‘only a 
Godforsaken silence.’’ Buechner is 
able to help all such look into and 
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examine their own experience to 
find God. ‘‘To cleave the truth of 
our own lives, to lift and look 
beneath our own stories, is to see 
glimmers at least of his life, of his 
life struggling to come alive in our 
lives, his story whispering like a 
song through the babble and drone 
of ours.’’ 

And I believe he has a special 
word for preachers too, to all those 
who have dragged their clay feet 
“*to the bedroom of the garrulous 
old woman, to the alcoholic who 
for the tenth time has phoned to 
threaten suicide just as we are 
sitting down to supper, to the 
laying of the cornerstone of the 
new gym to deliver ourselves of a 
prayer that nobody much listens 
TO 

The last chapter, ‘‘All’s Lost — 
All’s Found,’’ contains what 
Buechner wrote in an article in The 
Christian Century in 1980, in 
response to the question how his 
mind had changed in the last 
decade. He talks to us. with 
openness and honesty about how 
his ideas about himself, death, and 
God changed during the decade of 
the seventies. It is a journey that is 
familiar to many of us. 

For myself, the publication of 
each new work by Buechner is 
eagerly anticipated — an ad- 
venture of the Spirit not to be 
missed; but for those as yet un- 
familiar with him, Frederick 
Buechner is the author of ten 
novels and ten works of non- 
fiction. He is a_ Presbyterian 
minister who lives in Vermont. 

John Congram 


John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Eerdmans’ Book of Famous 
Prayers 

compiled by Veronica Zundel. 
Published by Eerdmans 1981. 125 pp. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications. $17.50. 

This beautiful book, containing 
more than one hundred prayers, is 
the result of a long and careful 
process during which many prayers 
were gathered and from which this 
selection has been made. The 
prayers in this book are as old as 


the scriptures from which some of 

them were taken and as con-{ 
temporary as_ the. best-known) 

religious figures of our time. They 

represent every’ theological! 
background and reflect a wide 

variety of human aspirations and 

needs. The prayers are arranged in 

chronological order, each one 

introduced by a brief biographical 

note on the author and sup-| 
plemented with certain basic. 
background information. They are 

models of brevity, beauty and/| 
simplicity. 

There are readers of this journal 
who will not be interested in a’ 
book of prayers, even a collection | 
as exceptionally fine as is this one. 
They prefer to compose their own, | 
‘‘from the heart,’’ — and that is | 
their right and privilege. There are | 
those of us who will welcome such 
a collection as this one because it | 
will provide us with a specific 


focus for our meditation and | 
supply words during times when 


our prayer life is dry. 

‘The church,”’ it has been said, 
‘‘exists to pray, and to teach | 
people how to pray.’’ Actually, 
unless we are exceedingly fortunate 
in our parents or have had an 
exceptional church-school teacher, | 
no one teaches us to pray at all, 
and little mention is made | 
anywhere of how one ought to: 
pray. This being the case, we may | 
learn to pray from listening to one | 
another or we may never learn at. 
all. This collection of prayers, each | 
one a spiritual treasure, will inspire — 
and encourage you in your prayer | 
life. It will surprise you, too, to_ 
realize how closely your own. 
thoughts and needs have parallels | 
in the prayers of others, some of | 
them ancient and others of more 
modern time. Having lived with | 
this book since our Editor kindly | 
asked me to review it, I cannot but 
want to share it with you and to 
urge you to think of it as an ideal 
gift to yourself — or to anyone else 


important to you. 
R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
Associate Professor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. oO 
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Robert (C. Thomas Howell, second from right) and Jed (Patrick Swayne right) 
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find that the local McDonald’s has become a fast-food mess hall for laughing 


Russian soldiers. 


Red Dawn 

Directed by John Milius. 
Screenplay by John Milius and 
Kevin Reynolds. 

As Red Dawn begins, another 
morning has come to the town of 
Calumet, Colorado. It is in ap- 
pearance a typical small town, with 
wide, quiet streets, old houses with 
welcoming verandahs, and a small 
but sturdy-looking business 
section. But it is far from being a 
typical morning in Calumet. Over 
at the high school a history class 
discussing the battle tactics of 
Ghengis Khan is_ suddenly _in- 
terrupted by the _ sight of 
paratroopers descending onto the 
schoolyard a communist 
paratroopers! It is at this point, in 
the movie’s first few minutes, that 
Red Dawn and its director, John 
Milius, bid an obviously not-so- 
fond farewell to subtlety. 

It is the beginning of World War 
III. The Soviet Union has been hit 
by famine, Mexico is in the throes 
of a_ revolution, NATO has 
dissolved, and, like the cheese in 
the children’s song ‘‘Farmer in the 
Dell,’’ ‘‘the United States stands 
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alone.’’ The paratroopers, of 
Russian, Cuban and Nicaraguan 
origin, open fire immediately, 
killing the history teacher who has 
gone outside to investigate, and 
spraying the classroom’ with 
bullets. A few students manage to 
escape, head for the hills (literally) 
and there, under the leadership of 
an ex-football quarterback named 
Jed (Patrick Swayze), evolve into a 
guerilla band known as_ the 
Wolverines. From their hideouts in 
the hills, the Wolverines launch 
attack after attack, frustrating the 
enemy, and causing a Cuban 
officer to think of Angola and 
Nicaragua, and a Russian officer 
to think of Afghanistan. 

**Sooner or later,’’ says a U.S. 
Airforce pilot in the movie, ‘‘the 
two toughest guys on the block had 
to come to blows.’’ John Wayne 
couldn’t ‘have put it better. Ac- 
tually, there is much in Red Dawn 
that reminds one of ‘‘the Duke’’ 
and the days of the old west...and 
old westerns. There is, first of all, 
the grandeur of the ‘‘big country,”’ 
beautifully captured by 
cinematographer Ric Waite. Then 


i 


there is the down-home way off! 
talking the townspeople have when} 
being most themselves. ‘‘Me andj 
Jed, we’re all used up.’’ There are 
also scattered references to the 

days of Teddy Roosevelt (the town} 
has a statue of him), and it is at the! 
site of a great Indian battle that the}! 
teenage guerillas make their first} 
‘*kills’? — of course, this time thef 
‘“redskins’? are ‘‘reds.’? That 
evening, while sitting around the} 
campfire, the Wolverines listen to} 
‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’? on what is apparently} 
some sort of Radio Free America.} 


bed 


‘*Things are different now,’’ says} 
one of them. Yup, I reckon these 
younguns’ got a mess of growing 
up to do. ' 

Patrick Swayze gives a very 
credible performance as Jed and 
the other teenage actors are all 
competent. Red Dawn _ also 
benefits from appearances by two 
veterans of the screen — Ben 
Johnson and Harry Dean Stanton. 
Ron O’Neal (who some readers, 
but very few I bet, will remember 
from the movie Superfly) plays a 
Cuban colonel and gives the movie 
some of its rare poignant 
moments. 

Red Dawn has drawn criticism, 
particularly in the U.S., forbeing a 
pro-war movie. WWIII, as pic- 
tured in the film, is not an end-of- 
everything nuclear holocaust, but a 
war fought with conventional 
weapons — rockets, missiles, fire 
bombs, tanks, grenades and 
machine guns. The National 
Coalition on Television Violence, a 
nonprofit research and monitoring 
group in the U.S., claims Red 
Dawn averages 134 acts of violence 
per hour. (Funny, I only counted 
132!) It is certainly true that 
director Milius is no stranger to! 
violence in the movies. He wrote 
the screenplays for Dillinger and 
Magnum Force, among others, 
and more recently directed Conan 
the Barbarian. He also co-wrote 
the script for Red Dawn with 
Kevin Reynolds. Milius seems to 
have a definite affection for guns, - 
and whatever pro-gun messages 


‘tthe movie contains are best 
‘summed up by the facility with 
which the communists obtain a list 
of registered gun owners, who are, 
ipso facto, considered potentially 
‘dangerous. 

It is however, Red Dawn’s 
violent excesses that, in a sense, 
‘render the movie harmless. As 
‘demonstrated daily, via our TV 
‘screens, we seem to be able to 
absorb only so much _ violence 
‘before it begins to seem com- 
monplace. Red Dawn’s violent acts 
occur so frequently that the movie 
becomes almost a spoof of itself. It 
brings to mind the two characters 
on the Second City television show 
who like movies in which people 
and things are ‘‘blowed: up real 
good.’’ They would love this one. 

In the end, Red Dawn seems 
more of an ‘‘anti’’ than a ‘‘pro’’ 
war movie. Stripped of its flashy 
technology and its clashing of 
political ideologies, its theme 
‘becomes that of many a bygone 


western — the struggle of men and 
women to defend their land and 
their way of life. (Almost everyone 
in the movie dies...and with their 
boots on.) The teenage guerillas, 
when they execute one of their own 
for treason, appear little different 


‘‘the struggle of men and 
women to defend 


their 
land and their way of life’’ 


than the execution squads of their 
enemy. In one instance, a Russian 
soldier holding a badly wounded 
comrade in his arms, cries in 
anguish, ‘‘What is happening 


here?’’, when his fellow soldiers 
are too busy to come to his aid. 
The Cuban colonel portrayed by 
O’Neal is seen writing a letter 
home. He is war-weary and desires 


(416) 923-8887 


nothing more than to be home with 
his loved ones. His letter, which 
speaks of cold and _ loneliness, 
could just as easily have been 
written by a Spanish conquistador 
in Peru, or a Canadian soldier in 
the trenches during World War I. 
The enemy, although at times cruel 
and calculating, is not completely 
inhuman. 

Red Dawn is a very simplistic 
movie and makes no pretence of 
being otherwise. At times it is also 
simple-minded. Yet, for all its 
violence, it is hard to think of Red 
Dawn as_ being permanently 
harmful. Perhaps it is even 
helpful. It shows ‘‘what fools we 
mortals be,’’ and demonstrates 
how, when forced to revert to our 
most basic instincts, we also reveal 
our baser ones. 

Tom Dickey 


Red Dawn is rated AA (Adult ac- 
companiment). Its violence and strong 
language may offend some viewers. 
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Call today for your personal appointment to view our 
private residential rooms and self-care apartments. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 


877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
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and | trust that apology will have 
been made even before this letter 
reaches your office. 


(Rev. Dr.) Paul A. Brown, 


Midland, Ont. 
Ed. note: This kind of thing 
happens with monotonous 
frequency. More _ Presbyterians 
need to follow Mr. Brown’s 
example! 


Membership status by 
Communion attendance 


Thanks” bei tows God siren 
democratic free speech! 

I believe the crux of the subject- 
heading problem lies in our ten- 
dency sometimes to see our 
secondary commandments’ of 
Baptism and Communion as 
primary commandments. God 
rebukes the mutually-mistreating, 
sacrifice-burning people for this, 
reminding that mercy is more 
important than the Sacrifice and 
Atonement Service (‘‘grand- 
parent’? of Communion, as we 
know). Christ similarly  ad- 
monishes the intolerant, judging 
pharisees: ‘‘...if ye had known 
what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would 
not have condemned the guiltless”’ 
(Matt. 12:7, K.J.V.). 

God has been tolerant toward us 
since creation — in other words, 
well beyond a human lifetime. The 
Prophets earlier interpreted Jesus’ 
seventy-times-seven forgiveness 
and tolerance figure literally, in 
terms of about 500 years — again 
well beyond a human lifetime. By 
notable contrast, we Presbyterians 
presently measure compassion, in 
Rule 125.5 (1981 Book of Forms), 
in terms of two and three years. 
Respectfully speaking, therefore, 
Rule 125.5 is unjust, and we are 
thus ‘‘condemning the guiltless.”’ 

I believe that the following 
would be a just and fair corrective 
answer for all concerned: 

Clean the slate by erasing the 
total existing wording of 
Regulation 125.5; retain’ the 
number; replace the wording with 
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simple, straightforward  in- 
structions to all of our church 
sessions to institute the dual 
membership listing system (not 
new in the annals of our church). 
One listing would contain the 
names of active members; the 
other the names of virtually 
inactive members. Thus the 
sessions will always know their 
active congregational strength. (If 
we place a// names in the second 
listing as suggested by the 109th 
General Assembly, we forfeit this 
active strength knowledge, which 
is valuable for purposes of fund 
drives, membership drives, etc.). 

Members in both listings would 
be considered to be members in 
good standing for lifetime, free to 
participate in Baptism and 
Communion. This is not per- 
missiveness: it is a.God-instructed 
exercise of the long term tolerance 
practised by the Father and Son. 

Any member whose status has 
either been previously reduced, or 
is at present being reduced by the 
existing Rule 125.5, would have 
their /ifetime good — standing 
membership fully and 
automatically reinstated once this 
revised ruling came into effect. 
Notification would appear in our 
fine Record. (Ed. note:!) Any 
expected apologies are inherent in 
the rule change itself, because 
universal human imperfection 
errors are best rectified by periodic 
improvement changes which, as in 
this proposed case, would take our 
total church one more progressive 
step forward. 

It is sincerely hoped that a 
number of other viewpoints will be 
forthcoming on this subject. 
Moreover, may God guide our 
presbyteries as they prepare their 
studied report for the I11th 
General Assembly concerning this 
important question. 

Bill Forbes, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A sobering suggestion 

How about a series of articles on 
Drinking Christians? 

We attend a Bible Study group 
at the Alliance Church in Ab- 


botsford, B.C., every Monda 
night. Sobriety through the Bible is 
the theme. 

It is an excellent programme and 
if the Alliance has begun this 
programme in_ their churches 
perhaps Presbyterian churches can 
do the same. The three people who 
head the group are members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (A.A.) but 
this is not an A.A. meeting. The 
serenity prayer opens the meeting; 
the Lord’s Prayer ends it. We are 
cautioned as in A.A., not to speak 
to the public about who attends 
and why. 

After the Bible Study is over we 
are invited to pray openly for each 
other. We find peace, contentment! 
and a continued desire to remain. 
sober. 

It is a sobering thought to a 
group member to realize that even 
a minister can become an 
alcoholic; not just weak persons. 

The people we see on Skid Row 
in every city and town around the! 
world come, many of them, from: 
good homes, were members of the. 
Bar (Law), ministers (God: 
chosen), Judges — even Supreme} 
Court Judges, etc. Members from 
all walks of life can get hooked on 
alcohol, and drugs, especially 
cocaine. 

There is a real need in every 
church to provide help for alcohol 
and drug problems. ' 

Hoping to see the above become| 
part of The Presbyterian aaa 
permanently. 

F. Elise Price, | 
Abbotsford, B.C. | 


On being ‘‘born again”’ 

‘Born again Christian.’’ Big. 
deal! Yes it is a big deal being 
Christian, but are you getting the) 


impression that ‘‘born again’’ 
means a more sincere type of| 
Christian? As if there are born! 
again and non-born_ again’ 
Christians! Are we being disen- 
franchised, as when the term ‘non- 
Catholic’ is used? 

All Christians are born again. 
Our Lord didn’t equivocate. He | 
didn’t say you would, could or} 
should be born again. He said | 
“You must be born again.’’ For 


some of us, the gestation period is 
-alengthy one. 
' Born of the Spirit, or in simple 
terms, living in the Spirit (attitude) 
of Christ. An attitude where every 
‘facet of your life, from buying 
‘clothes to the selection of reading 
‘materials, TV viewing, friends, 
-etc., are weighed in Christian 
Spirit. 
__ Where do we learn this attitude? 
/There is but one source of in- 
struction on Christ’s life and 
attitude (teachings): the Bible. We 
‘must constantly study and be 
instructed on the Bible and the 
‘sermon is a good resource. The 
rewards are in direct proportion to 
our efforts: amazingly, there is a 
‘continuous revelation throughout 
the changing seasons of life. 
Quoting a source as recent as 
last Sunday, there are fifteen 
million born again Americans. 
There are also decided, saved, and 
‘nominal Christians. And I know 
one self-professed non-practicing 
‘Christian. Whatever the adjective, 
‘the bona fide Christian will show 


| “the fruits of the Spirit. ‘‘Faith by 
‘itself, if it is not accompanied by 


action, is dead.’’ 
Ed MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


_‘‘The challenge of peace’”’ 
_ As Christians, we do well to 
reflect on the challenge of peace as 
recommended by the General 
Assembly. There is need for clarity 
concerning political peace and 
spiritual peace; between the role of 
governments and the _ prophetic 
voice of the Church. 
' Political peace involves the 
ongoing effort of governments to 
‘maintain moral checks’ and 
balances in a world filled with 
‘selfishness and struggles for 
power. They are God’s constituted 
-agents to promote understanding 
and justice, to prevent in- 
‘ternational and national hostility, 
-and preserve moral sanity. Because 
their activity is humanistic (human 
efforts), they are always cabined 
and controlled by self-interest. 

The role of the Church is 
primarily redemptive. It deals with 
the root problem of conflict, which 


is man himself in his rebellion 
against God. Denial of the fear of 
God brings man to fear himself 
and others. The intensity of this 
enmity towards the Creator is 
witnessed by over 100 wars of 
international significance in the 
past 30 years. 

Grace and peace are tandem 
truths of scripture. God’s initiative 
in the redemptive activity of the 
cross in history is the only viable 
basis for positive and permanent 
peace. Cessation of hostility in the 
political arena can _ only be 
achieved when nations yield to the 
Lordship of God’s appointed 
peacemaker, Jesus Christ. 

The big question for this decade 
is to what extent governments may 
employ sophisticated weaponry, 
nuclear warheads and armed 
satellite systems to hold sinful man 
in check, both nationally and 
internationally. Concepts of a 
limited war are becoming passé. 

History and human nature have 
shown conclusively that, if an 
opponent reveals weakness, the 
aggressor, impelled by forces of 
evil, will take every advantage to 
destroy without scruple, whereas 
when met with firmness, he will 
compromise and_ dialogue. 
Political peace is maintained when 
the aggressor is convinced of equal 
strength. 

Spiritual peace creates an inner 
strength to thwart evil. When the 
redeemed join hands ina corporate 
ferment in a world of hate and 
greeu, we can move. towards 
shalom and peace among men. 
Phesew.saysu Jéesus../are,, the, real 
peacemakers on earth. 

Rev. Russell Self, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


A different category 
of TV ministry 

While I heartily agree with most 
of the criticism of TV evangelists 
and their blatant exploiting of 
peoples’ finances and emotions, it 
should be clearly stated that all 


Letters and comments 
are welcome. 


religious TV does not fall into the 
same category. 

The TV ministry of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Kitchener, Ont., and that of their’ 
alternate, St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, over CKCO-TV, covering 
80% of Ontario, is perhaps the 
most positive and acceptable use of 
television by the Christian Church. 
Thousands of ‘‘shut-ins’’ and 
‘*stay-at-homes’’ are reached by 
these churches — people who are 
ignored and forgotten by most 
denominations. The cost of the 
service is borne by the Kitchener 
congregations and no appeals for 
funding — or even subtle hints — 
are allowed. 

The work of these congregations 
must never be bulked-in with the 
‘hoopla’? and ‘‘hard-sell’’ of 
those referred to in your Sept- 
ember issue who appeal to the 
fickle, thrive on the gullible, feed 
the doubts of the skeptical and 
appall the sincere and thoughtful. 

J. Ian Beacock, 

Clerk of session, 

St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


On clergy unhappiness 
At least in Canada and the U.S. 
a feature of the last 100 years or so 
has been the more or less obvious 
unhappiness of many clerics of 
mainline Protestant denomina- 
tions with the prospect of being, or 
continuing to be, the pastor of a 
congregation. When I was in 
university in the late 1950s, the 
conventional explanation of this 
was that it was simply the result of 
the fact that in a society where 
80% of the population get into 
jobs which. ought to make them 
unhappy, some clerics will nearly 
inevitably fall within this group. 
To the extent this explanation is 
yet valid, it suggests that congrega- 
tions and/or church headquarters 
should, to the extent possible, 
employ techniques to. passify 
clerics similar to those developed 
in the real world to deal with that 
portion of the 80% employed in it. 
George Hendry, 
Highland Creek, Ont. 


O 
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Left: J. Taylor; right: I. Wishart. 


Living Faith press conference 

A press conference was held in 
church offices on Monday, 
September 24 to officially an- 
nounce the publication of Living 
Faith, the new statement of faith 
approved by the 110th General 
Assembly. The Rev. Ian Wishart, 
Chairman of the Church Doctrine 
Committee that saw Living Faith 
through to completion, and Mr. 
James Taylor, publisher, Wood 
Lake Books, announced _ that 
approximately 6,000 copies have 
been sold to date and that plans 
have been made to undertake a 
second printing soon. 

October 28 was designated 
Living Faith Sunday in the hope 
that congregations across Canada 


NeEws 


incorporate the new 
their worship in 
whatever manner they chose. 
Many congregations had already 
been using Living Faith either in 
study groups or in worship prior to 
the last Sunday in October and the 
expectation is that it will provide a 
rich resource for many more in the 
coming year. 

Additional efforts have been 
undertaken in the attempt to give 
the document exposure outside the 
Canadian Presbyterian com- 
munity. Review copies have been 
mailed to the church press at home 
and abroad and to many Canadian 
newspapers. The possibility of 
placing it in retail bookstores has 
also been raised. 


would 
document in 


Surveys show several MPs favour abortion law changes 


At least 70 of those persons 
elected in September’s federal 
election favour changing the 
abortion law to increase protection 
for unborn children. In election 
campaign surveys conducted by 
Coalition for Life and Campaign 
Life, two pro-life lobbies, can- 
didates were asked, ‘‘Will you 
work to restore full legal 
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protection for the unborn child?’’ 
(Campaign Life) and/or ‘‘Do you 
agree that the Criminal Code 
should be revised to give greater 
protection for unborn children?”’ 
(Coalition for Life). One hundred 
and twenty-six candidates agreed. 
Of the pro-life winners, 20 were 
non-incumbents. 


Court upholds McBurney 
appeal 

The Federal Court of Canada 
Trial Division, in a decision issued 
in Ottawa on August 24, has 
allowed the income tax appeal of 
Lyle McBurney against Revenue 


Canada. 
The appeal concerned the 


deductibility of McBurney’s 
contributions to Christian schools 
his children attended in Ottawa 
and Agincourt, Ontario. The 
schools are registered with 
Revenue Canada as charities, and 
the Income Tax Act permits the 
deduction of gifts to registered 
charities. The question in this case 
was whether McBurney’s con- 
tributions were ‘‘gifts’’ within the 
meaning of the Act. In concluding 
that they were, Mr. Justice F.C. 
Muldoon found that the schools 
did not charge tuition fees and 
used the same _ fund-raising 
methods as are commonly used by 
churches and synagogues across 


Canada. 
“It is clear,’’ he stated, ‘‘that 


the plaintiff and other like-minded 
contributors banded together in 4 
community (or congregation) 1 
order to support each other’s 
ideals of Christian education, tc 
develop or maintain each school, 
and to meet, as a community, the 
common expenses entailed in their 
project. In that regard they were 
and are indistinguishable from the 
congregation of a parish, about the 
deductibility of whose gifts there 1 


no doubt.”’ OS 
The subjects offered in Christiar 


schools ‘‘are taught as vehicles fo1 
the expression and inculcation of 
religious faith,’? Mr. Justicd 
Muldoon noted. 

‘It is not stretching matters’’ 
his Lordship observed, ‘‘to say 
that even in the modern, secular 
age the advancement of religion is 
rooted in our law and our con- 
stitution.’’ 

This victory for Christian and 
other alternative and independent 
schools could be short-lived, 
however. Revenue Canada _ has 
decided to take the issue to the 


‘Court of Appeal. It is expected 
‘that the appeal will be heard 
‘sometime next spring. 

J 


a 

‘Helen Goggin inducted 

into Ewart College 

\e The Rev. Helen Goggin was 
“inducted by the Presbytery of East 
‘Toronto into her position as 
‘Associate Professor of Christian 
‘Education at Ewart College in a 
service held at Ewart on September 
“6. The service was conducted by 
‘the Rev. J. McKay, Moderator of 
_the Presbytery. 


Ms. Goggin is 
a graduate of 
the University of 
Toronto (BA), 
Knox . College 
(BD) and of 
the Presbyterian 
School of 
Christian Ed- 
= ucation in Rich- 
‘mond, tiepinia (MA). She has a 
varied background of service on 
‘committees of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
' On graduating from Knox 
College in 1965, Ms. Goggin 
‘served Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont., as director of Christian 
education until 1977. She then 
became associate minister of the 
‘church, with increasing respon- 
sibilities as minister and continuing 
‘responsibilities in Christian 
education. 
A reception was held in the 


‘college lounge following the 
“service. 

: Presbyterian Church 

| gutted in fire 


| A fire which started when 
lightning struck the steeple of 
| Stewartville Presbyterian Church, 
| Stewartville, Ont., gutted the 
church building and caused some 
| $100,000 in total damages. The 
| fire, which occurred August 6, was 
| nearly impossible to extinguish 
’ because of the wood shavings used 
| to insulate the building. The 
| pulpit, pews, organ, communion 
table and chairs were safely 
removed and the communion 


~ 


vessels and church records were 
not in the church at the time of the 
fire. 


United Church not 
‘*one-issue church’’ 

(EPS) — _ Retiring United 
Church of Canada Moderator 
Clarke MacDonald opened the 
UCC general council, held in 
Morden, Manitoba, August 6-17, 
by warning delegates that ‘‘we are 
not a one-issue church.’’ He was 
referring to the issue of ordination 
of self-declared homosexuals — a 
subject which had the council 
fraught with anxiety and poten- 
tially divided. 

The 371-member council proved 
him right, dealing carefully though 
inconclusively with the ordination 
issue, while also addressing the 
problems of apartheid, peace, 
Central America, sexism and 
theology. With some pain, the 
council rejected a resolution which 
would have opened the doors to 
homosexual candidates for  or- 
dination, but decided to study the 
contentious issue further and, for 
the next four years at least, not to 
ask candidates or ministers about 


Tour with Dr. Eric Beggs 
August 31 85 
Alpine Furope and Danube Cruise 
tor brochures write: 
Box 246 
Orillia, Ontario 
L3V O]6 


Travel arrangements by Horizon 


FLORIDA 

Orlando, luxury condo vacation villas 
near Disneyworld, 1 bedroom: | 1/2 bath 
or 2 bedroom: 2 1/2 bath, lake, pool, 
golf. From $225.00 U.S. per week. Write 
R.B. McEwen, 1241-4 McCraney St. E, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6H 3A3. 1-416-844- 
8648. 


Canadian 


Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4 254 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
CALIFORNIA — 32 Days in- 
cluding Hawaii and Rose 
Parade. Departs Dec. 26. 
FLORIDA —- 16 Days - 
Departs: October 22. 
Efficiences on Daytona Beach. 


16 Day Christmas tour - 

Departs: Dec. 17. 

12 Day Christmas tour - 
Departs: evening of Dec. 25. 
Franklin Escorted, 
Mexico-Pacifico Tours 
including Puerto-Vallarta, 
Ixtapa, Mexico City 
and Acapulco. 

15 Days - Departs 
November 25. 
($1140. twin) 
Limited seats available. 
Must book now! 

2 WEEKS 
Jamaica - Quiet area 
- Departs January 18. 
($719. twin) 

BOOK EARLY LIMITED SEATS 


Tours may be met at 
major centres on Hwy. 401. 
Several short tours 
are also available. 

“The Franklin Smith Family” 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
Phone: 613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183 


GROUP TOUR 


Visiting: The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey and Three Aegean 
Islands. 
Departure: April 13, 1985 (17 days) 
For information call: 
The Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown 
705-526-7421 or 705-526-9249 
Arrangements by Wholesale Tours Ltd. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information, contact: 

Sheila Morrison Schools 

RR. 2 

Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO. 

Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or its 
code number together with your new 
address to us. Allow a month for the 
change to be processed. OR 
telephone (416) 441-1111-173. 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
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News 
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their sexual orientation. 

In other matters, the council 
declared the policy of apartheid to 
be in ‘‘persistent disobedience with 


the word of God’’ and ‘“‘a 
theological heresy.’’ Delegates 
vowed to. seek material and 
financial support for anti- 


apartheid groups, and ‘‘moral and 
humanitarian support’’ for 
liberation movements like the 
ANC and Swapo. Canada’s 
government was urged to launch 
sanctions against South Africa and 
its trading partners were asked to 
halt commerce with it. 

US intervention in South 
America was condemned and the 
Canadian government asked to 
open an embassy in Nicaragua. 

The Rev. Robert Smith of 
Vancouver was elected moderator. 
He pledged himself to improving 
the ‘‘ragged’’ state of ecumenical 
work in Canada. A delegate to the 
World Council of Churches’ Sixth 
Assembly in Vancouver last year, 


| Smith was recently named to the 


WCC’s faith and order com- 
mission. The moderator elect 
denied the United Church was 
divided, but said it was ‘‘in the 
process of giving birth: that in- 
cludes pain and elements of 
danger, but it also’ includes 
promise of new life.”’ 


1984 WCC Racism grants 

(EPS) — Forty-three groups in 
Africa, Asia, Australia/ Pacific, 
Europe and North America are 
sharing $400,000 (U.S.) in grants 
this year from the World Council 
of Churches Special Fund to 
Combat Racism. 

As in the past, the bulk of the 
money goes to southern African 
organizations opposed to white- 
minority rule in South Africa and 
Namibia: SWAPO _ ($100,000), 
Pan African Congress ($30,000), 
and African National Congress 
($70,000). All told, $332,000 goes 
to ‘‘groups of the racially op- 
pressed,’’ with the remainder to 17 
‘support groups.’’ 
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Money for the fund comes from 
designated contributions by WCC 
member denominations, local 
congregations, church councils, 
church agencies, anti-racism 
groups and governments.  In- 
cluding this year’s’ grants, 
$6,110,500 has been distributed. 
Grants are roughly equal to 
contributions to the fito in a given 
year. 

The 1984 grants were approved 
by the WCC executive committee 
in July, but details were not an- 
nounced until September 26 to 
allow for official notification of 
the 303 WCC member 
denominations. Among criteria for 
the grants are that the ‘‘purpose of 
the organizations not be in conflict 
with the general purpose of the 
WCC,’’ and that money be for 
‘‘humanitarian activities.’’ Grants 
are made ‘‘without control of the 
manner in which they are spent.’’ 

This year’s grant to the ANC is 
for ‘‘information and _ publicity 
work...as well as for ongoing work 
in the refugee camps in Zambia 
such as agricultural projects and 
vocational training projects.’’ The 
PAC grant is for ‘‘continuation of 
its information work...further 
development of the Bagayamo 
Refugee Transit Centre, assistance 
to the numerous PAC members 
who have been released after 
completing their long sen- 
tences...legal aid for those facing 
political trials in South Africa, 
(and) material assistance to the 
needy community of refugees at 
various transit or resettlement 
centres in South Africa.’’ The 
SWAPO grant is for ‘‘legal aid for 
the defence of all those who will be 
committed for trial, to provide 
humanitarian aid in form of relief 
to dependents and families of all 
those who have lost their lives or 
have been arrested, imprisoned, 
detained, or have disappeared; and 
to continue its publicity and in- 
formation work,’’ all in  con- 
nection with efforts to gain in- 
dependence from South Africa for 
Namibia. 

Groups on other continents 
received grants as follows: Asia, 
three groups, $20,000; 


Australia/Pacific, eight, $46,000}. 
Europe, sixteen, $56,000; Nort} 
America, thirteen, $78,000} 
Sixteen groups are receiving mone} 
for the first time. 

Over the years some grants have 
prompted criticism, notably thé 
1978 grant of $85,000 to thé 
Patriotic Front, then struggling 
against the government ir 
Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe). One ot | 
its leaders, Robert Mugabe, has 
been the country’s prime ministe] 
since independence in 1980. 


i 


| 
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Church and State 
clash in New York 


(Evangelical Newsletter) | 
When John J. O’Connor, ar 
chbishop of New York, declared} 
recently that he could not se 
‘“‘how a Catholic in good con 
science can vote for a candidat 
who explicitly supports abortion, ’| 
he fired a shot that hit New Yorl 
Governor Mario Cuomo anc 
ricocheted off Geraldine Ferraro 
the Democratic nominee for vic¢ 
president. In a precedent shat 
tering stance, Cuomo challenged 
the archbishop, arguing tha 
though he was personally opposec 
to abortion, as governor he hac 
sworn he would uphold _ the 
Constitution, which the United 
States Supreme Court in 1973 hac 
ruled included the right tc 
abortion. Ms. Ferraro has in: 
dicated she holds views thai 
parallel Cuomo’s. A_ statement 
from the (U.S.) National Counci 


of Bishops supports the ar: 
chbishop:. | “*‘The, eiimpired 
dichotomy — between persona 


morality and public policy | — is 
simply not logically tenable.’ 


Vatican moves on 
liberation theology 


(EPS) — The _ Vaticar 
Congregation for the Doctrine o 
the Faith, in a move interpreted a: 
critical of ‘‘liberation theology,’! 
summoned Brazilian Franciscar 
priest and theologian Leonardga 
Boff to Rome recently for ar 
interview about his work. 

In another Vatican an 


mouncement, three Roman 
Catholic priests holding cabinet 
posts in Nicaragua were told they 
were violating the ‘‘categorical 
prohibition’’ in canon law against 
‘doing so and were reportedly given 
‘until the end of August to resign 
their posts. The three men — 


Fernando Cardenal (education 
minister), Ernesto Cardenal 
(culture minister), and Miguel 


d’Escosto (foreign minister) — 
‘are, according to Fernando 
‘Cardenal, prepared for any 
Vatican sanctions against them. 
He said a 1981 understanding with 
the Vatican secretary of state 
permits them to serve in the 
‘government as long as they refrain 
from exercising priestly functions. 


Swedish Church ponders 
baptism for membership 


(EPS) — ‘‘The present practice 
in the Church of Sweden that you 
are born into the church if one of 
your parents is a member is wrong. 
Baptism should be the basis for 
membership in th< church.’’ This 

‘comment by Swedish Archbishop 
Bertil Werkstrém in an interview 
with a Swedish newspaper has 
stirred a major controversy among 
church people in that country. 

The fact that the (Lutheran) 

Church of Sweden (SK) has more 
than half-a-million non-baptised 
-members is something of an open 
secret, and an issue that is carefully 
avoided because of the sensitivity 
surrounding it. Changing the 
present practice would mean a 
dramatic change in the SK’s “‘state 
church’? and ‘‘folk  church’’ 
structure. The traditional role of 
the Swedish Church as a church 
for all Swedes would, if baptism 
became a_ requirement for 
membership, mean the trans- 
formation into a church on almost 
equal footing with the so-called 
“*free churches’’ there. 

‘It is surprising that the arch- 

bishop brings up the matter of 
separation between church and 

state now,’’ said Karl Boo, former 
- minister of church affairs. ‘‘This 
| will divide the church instead of 
‘unite it.’’ Boo said the SK’s 
| recently-adopted new _ structure, 


agreed upon by a broad coalition, 
must continue to guarantee an 
open folk church available to the 
whole population. 

The question of baptism and 
membership has been under study 
by a special committee of the 
church since early 1983, and is to 
report its findings and recom- 
mendations at the end of this year. 
Werkstrém has the strong backing 
of his fellow bishops, but it will be 
the newly constituted church 
assembly, whose members are 
elected, that will finally decide the 
matter. 

Should baptism be _ required, 
said Werkstrém, there would have 
to be ‘‘traditional rules so that no 
one will be shut out of the 
church.’’ 

An option allowing for an 
exception membership category 
for non-baptised members has also 
been proposed. 

The Swedish government is 
refraining from comment until 
after the church’s committee has 
made its report, and the general 
assembly decided upon it. If the 
Church of Sweden decides to 
change the rules of membership, 
the issue will be brought to 
parliament. 


‘‘User-friendly’’ Bible 
marketed in U.S. 


(EPS) — The J/nternational 
Herald Tribune has reported from 
Washington that Tyndale House 
Publishers and _= Christian 
Broadcasting Network are 
spending five million dollars (US) 
on a publicity campaign for a 
‘user-friendly’? Bible called The 
Book. Jeff Jarrett, CBN director 
of new market development, says 
polls indicate ‘‘the main reason’’ 
150 million adult Americans read 
the Bible less than once a month, 
or not at all, is that they don’t 
understand it and ‘‘feel that it is an 
old irrelevant, dull book. And also 
they don’t want to be associated 
with Bible readers, who are viewed 
as dull, boring fanatics who don’t 
go any place....We tried to come 
up with a user-friendly Bible that’s 
not intimidating.”’ q 


Do you have important goals 
that have been set aside because 
of poor organization of daily 
activities? Do you often find 
yourself wishing, “If only I had 
the time...” 


There is a way to change those 
days when you fall behind the 


steady pace of the clock. 


As a Christian leader, your time 
must be managed effectively to 
allow time for Bible study, 
prayer, meditation, family, rest 
and personal aspirations. 


Managing Your Time Seminars 


will show you how. 
(% y y i 
Ai YOUR TIME — 
Check one: 
0 TORONTO 
Jan.29-30 
O HALIFAX 
March 5-6 
For more information, complete coupon: 


MANAGING 


Name 

Address 

City. Prov. 
Code Tel. 
Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD | VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, Ont. LSN 2S4 
or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Partial costs of this seminar are being underwritten 
by World Vision Canada for anyone in Christian 
leadership. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A PULPIT FALL, given in memory of Ernest and Christina Ann 
Walker by their daughter, Marion, was dedicated at Burns Church, 
Mosa, Ont., on July 8. Mr. Walker was a member of the board of 
managers at Burns and Mrs. Walker had been active in both the 
W.M.S. and Ladies’ Aid. Miss Walker is pictured with the 
church's minister, Rev. Alex M. Mitchell. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Westwood Church, Winnipeg, recently 
held their annual Sunday to honour secondary and post-secondary 
school graduates from within their church. Following the worship 
service, the group (consisting of 14 high school grads and 20 from 
college and university) were given a luncheon by the Westwood 
Women and presented with books. Westwood has been holding 
these events since 1977. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., recently held a 
reception to honour their minister, Rev. C.J. Kirk, upon his completion of a Doctor of 
Ministry degree from Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. A framed, 
illuminated scroll, the work of Neil Reichelt (left), clerk of session, was presented to Dr. 
Kirk. Making the presentation with Mr. Reichelt was Mrs. Rosamond Hayden, church 


elder. 
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BRASS VASES were presented to the congregation of St. 
Columba Church, Hamilton, Ont., by Mrs. Irene Shaw (second 
from left) and Mrs. Mary McKinley in memory of their husbands. 
Pictured with the ladies’ are Bob’ Wilmot, clerk of session, and 
Rev. L.J. Cowper, minister of St. Columba. 


NEW CHURCH LIGHTING was recently dedicated at St. Mary’s 
Church, St. Marys, Ont. The lighting was the result of a generous 
bequest of the late Grace Colquhoun. Pictured with the minister, 
Rev. R. Rahn, are Mrs. Helen Wilson, Mrs. Catharine Hall and 
Mrs. Peggy Bell — friends of Miss Colquhoun. In the back row are 
Doug Drinkwalter and Allin Mitchell, who installed the lighting and 
served on the board of managers. 


PICTURED is Mrs. Wyn Thomas, a 
longtime and dedicated member of 
Fallingbrook Church, Scarborough, Ont., 
who recently resigned as an elder of the 
congregation. Mrs. Thomas was ordained 
at Fallingbrook in June, 1966, thus 
becoming the first woman elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


ONE HUNDRED and twelve Bibles, the gift of the congregation, were dedicated at 
Lucknow Church, Lucknow, Ont., early this year. Pictured from the left are: Ron Machan, 
library committee representative; Rev. Allison J. Ramsay; Don Gilchrist, Young People’s 
representative. 


PICTURED |S the float entered in the local ‘‘Fall Fair Parade’’ (held Sept. 8) by the 
congregation of Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C. The float was constructed (using 5,000 
plastic flowers) as part of the church’s 50th anniversary celebrations and won first prize in 
the non-commercial category. It wasn’t until Presbytery records were found this past 
spring that the congregation was able to determine its actual anniversary date. The original 
home of the congregation is now a restaurant and an anniversary dinner was held there on 
Sept. 9. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Red Deer Atla., burned the mortgage on 
their church building on May 13 on the occasion of their 20th anniversary. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Rev. Warren H. Mabb, the first minister of St. Andrew’s and presently the 
minister of the Innisfail - Penhold (Alta.) pastoral charge; Lloyd Paulson, an original elder of 
St. Andrew's; Rev. W.G. Sydney McDonald; Moderator of the Presbytery of Red Deer and 
minister of Knox Church, Red Deer; Burt Cook, clerk of session and an original elder; Rev. 
Keith Humphrey; minister of St. Andrew's. The ceremonial burning took place following 
the worship service, which was conducted by Rev. Humphrey, with Rev. Mabb the guest 
speaker. A pot luck lunch concluded the day's activities. 


MUSIC AT 
ST. ANDREW'S 


Four 
Evening Concerts 
with Organ 


featuring Guest Artists: 


Dec 8/84: A _ Baroque 
Christmas with John 


Keane, tenor, and the 
Choir of St. Andrew’s 
Church. 


Jan 26/85: The Toronto 


Chamber Winds 


Mar 16/85: The Tudor 
Singers of Montreal. 


Tickets Now Available: 
Single ($7 - $9) 


Special rates for 
students and sentors. 


For information 
write or phone: 
St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
75 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5] 1W9 
(416) 593-5600. 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


PICTURED !S John McDonald who 
recently resigned as clerk of session at St. 
Andrew's Church, Southampton, Ont., 
after serving in that capacity for 25 years. 
He has been a member of St. Andrew's 
since 1930. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

194th — The Kirk of St. George, St. 
George, N.B., Oct. 21, (Rev. Dr. 
Steven Cho) 

ISist — Centreville Church, South 
Monaghan, Ont., Oct. 21, (Mr. Bruce 
Cossar — Student Minister) 

150th — Grace Church, Millbrook, Ont., 
Nov. 4, (Mr. Bruce Cossar — Student 
Minister) 

150th — St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, St. Stephen, N.B., Oct. 28, 
(Rev. Dr. Steven Cho) 

735th — Knox Church, Port Dover, Ont., 
Oct. 28, (Rev. Judee Archer Green) 

127th — Union Church, Mira Ferry, Cape 
Breton, N.S., Aug. 12, (Rev. Neil J. 
McLean) 


kh 


The 75th anniversary of the 
‘MacLeod’? W.M.S. Auxiliary of 
Mira Ferry Church, Cape Breton, 
N.S., was held on August 10, with 
Joan Vines as the guest speaker. 


The congregation of Calvin 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., conducted 
a twelve-week programme on 
‘“Stewardship Education and 
Visitation’’ this spring, which 
culminated on May 6 with a special 
service of dedication for the gifts of 
the members and adherents — time, 
talent and money. The programme 
included several church services in 
which the talents of the laity were 
employed. A ‘‘Multiply the Gifts’”’ 
banner was completed and hung in 
the sanctuary for the dedication 
service. ‘‘Refrigerator cards’’ with a 
message of Christian stewardship 
were designed by members and given 
to every person in the congregation. 


THE PRESENTATION OF a certificate of 
merit and clock to Mrs. Jessie Bilstop 
took place at St. Columba Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., recently. Mrs. Bilstop has 
been a Sunday School teacher at St. 
Columba since its founding — more than 
40 years ago. Making the presentation to 
her was Dave Chiahotny, Sunday School 
superintendent. 


PICTURED (centre) is Leslie R. Gray, one of the two winners of 
the History Prize for 1983 awarded by the Committee on History of 
the 110th General Assembly. Mr. Gray, with the assistance of his 


wife, Marguerite (left), wrote ‘Proudfoot to Pepperbox to 
Posterity, 1833-1983: The 150-year history of New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, London, Ontario.’’ Dr. Leslie R. Files, 
minister of New St. James, is seen congratulating the Grays. (The 
other History Prize winner was Laurie Stanley, author of ‘‘The 
Well-Watered Garden: The Presbyterian Church in Cape Breton, 
1798-1860.'') 
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TO CELEBRATE the completion of their building renovations, the 
congregation of St. David’s Church, Kelowna, B.C., filled the 
building with balloons and chose as the theme for their worship 
service, ‘‘Balloons belong in church.’’ At the conclusion of the 
service, 75 church school children released the balloons into the 
air. Pictured are Dr. Ted Siverns, minister; Anne McCormick 
(centre), church school superintendent; and Janie Goodwin, 
Christian education co-ordinator. 


WITH THIS YEAR marking the 150th anniversary of their church, 
as well as New Brunswick's Bicentennial, the congregation and 
Sunday School of St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B., 
decided to enter a float in the annual ‘International Festival,’’ an 
event held in the first week of August by the neighbouring 


PICTURED is Mrs. Harry Crump, a member of First Church, 
Portage La Prairie, Man., who celebrated her 100th birthday on 
Sept. 11. With her is her daughter, Mrs. Pheobe Andrews. Mrs. 
Crump is the widow of the Rev. Harry Crump, who served as a lay 
minister in Saskatchewan and Manitoba from 1925 until 1953 
when he was ordained by the Presbytery of Brandon. He retired 
from the active ministry in 1961. Mrs. Crump received greetings 
and good wishes from Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il, the 
Governor-General and the prime minister of Canada, the premier 
and the lieutenant-governor of Manitoba, and her many friends. 
She is a life member of the W.M.S., and until recently she was still 
hosting monthly meetings of the group in her house. 

Photo credit: The Portage Daily Graphic 


communities of St. Stephen and Calais, Maine. The float bearing 
the message ‘‘Two Nations Under God" won the prize for best in 
keeping with the Festival's theme, ‘Our Common Heritage.’’ St. 
Stephen's, which has members from both sides of the border, is 
ministered to by Rev. Steven Cho. 

Photo credit: Saint Croix Courier 
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FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Senior Citizen self care 
residence 

e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 


| 
f We e All meals served 
We e Housekeeping services 
OY. e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
Uae on call 
Niyi Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
§ jv’ A non-profit residence. 
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or visit today... 
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(416) 536-6111 
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BERLIS, REV. DR. R.J., 73, minister 
emeritus of the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, Quebec, died 
while on holiday in P.E.I. on August 
26, 1984. 

He was born in Victoria Harbour, a 
son of the manse. He graduated in Arts 
from the University of Toronto and 
later in Theology from Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
Following post-graduate work in 
Theology at the University of St. An- 
drews in Scotland and in Germany, he 
became, in 1939, Assistant Minister at 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal; the start of a long association 
with this congregation. He spent the 
duration of the Second World War 
overseas, first with the Canadian 
Forestry Corps and later with The Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment of 
Canada). On his return to Canada, he 
was called to the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul in Montreal, which became 
the Regimental Church of The Black 
Watch. Dr. Berlis continued as the regi- 
ment’s Chaplain until his retirement in 
1973. He served as Assistant Minister at 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., for the 
next eight years until his full retirement 
in 1980. 

Dr. Berlis was well known in the 
courts of the church and far beyond the 
bounds of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. In 1951 The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, conferred on him the 
Doctor of Divinity degree (honoris 
causa). He was Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal, 1954-1955. 

Dr. Berlis is survived by two brothers, 
Douglas and Norman. 

COLNEING iE By RE Wie WAR: Guia) 
THOMAS, 60, minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died at 
Markdale, Ontario, on June 26, 1984. 

He was born in Mount Brydges in 
south-western Ontario. After 
graduating from the University of 
Western Ontario in 1947 with a B.A. 
degree, he studied theology at the 
Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia where he was graduated 
with a B.D. in 1950. He was licensed 
and ordained by the Presbytery of Lon- 
don in 1951. 

Mr. Colvin served Pesaratcs in Vic- 
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DEATHS 


toria, Armstrong and Salmon Arm, 
B.C.; in Ontario — Brussels and 
Belgrave; Angus, Baxter and_ Ivy; 
Welland; Port Colborne; Markdale, 
Swinton Park, Feversham, Priceville 
and Dundalk. 

He is survived by his widow, Ethel; 
sons, David, Robert, Bruce, Donald, 
Kenneth and Keith; one grand- 
daughter, Sarah; a sister, Aletha; two 
brothers, Gerald and Donald. 

BEATON, JOHN, elder for over 40 years 
of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Aug. 


12. 
BERRY, bate be MacFARLANE 
(MAC), senior elder and clerk of 


session Re St. Edward’s Church, 
Beauharnois, Quebec, June 23. 

BEST, “.uMRS:;, JUNAS memibenwotmst 
Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
for 15 years, and former member of St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, for over 40 
years, life member of W.M.S. and 
treasurer of St. John’s W.M.S. for 10 
years, June 13. 

BLANCHARD, ISABEL, member and 
Sunday School teacher of Zion Church, 
Torrance, Ontario. 

DAWKINS, GORDON H., elder and long- 
time member of St. David and St. Mar- 
tin Church, Ottawa, Ont., widely 
known for his artistic arrangements of 
Ornamental shrubs and flowers on the 
church property, Aug. 19. 

DUTTON, THOMAS, member of St. Giles 
Kingsway Church, Toronto, Ont.; 
formerly an elder at Parkdale Church 
and Glenview Church in Toronto; ac- 
tively involved as an assessor elder in the 
formation of Trinity York Mills 
Church, Willowdale, Ont.; assisted 
many congregations in the development 
of their stewardship and building pro- 
grammes. He died on August 20. 

FERRIS, WESLEY, member of Knox 
Church, Port Dover, Ont. for 39 years, 
former chairman of the board ot 
managers, July 1}. | 

FLEMING, LLOYD, 58, elder and long- 
standing member of New St. James 
Church Choir, London, Ont., Aug. 26. 

GANNETT, ROY GORDON, 89, elder for 
over 40 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingham, Ont., June 11. 

HOUNSOME, KENNETH, clerk of ses- 
sion at St. Andrew’s Church, 


GIVE A SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Send remittance, name and 


address and we will have it 
mailed. 


CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


Wyebridge, Ont., Aug. 31. 7 

HUNTER, ALBERT, 80, elder for 57 years } 
and clerk of session for 31 years of Nor- 
val Presbyterian Church, Norval, Ont., 
Aug. 22. 

LAURIE, MARGARET, 94, member of 
Knox Church, Port Dover, Ont., July 3. 

LAW, ALVA, elder and long-time member | 
of Knox Church, Port Dover, Ont., Ju- | 
A bas 4 

LEPARD, MAE (EDITH), 54, elder of | 
“Zion Church, Torrance, Ont., Sunday © 
School teacher, youth leader, member | 
of the board of managers, July 21. 

MADDISON, AGNES, member and 
church librarian of Knox Church, Port 
Alberni, B.C., Sept. 11. 

McELROY, GRACE, elder, clerk of ses- 
sion and lifelong member of Beaverton | 
Presbyterian Church, Beaverton, Ont., 
Aug. I1. ‘ 

McFADDEN, GEORGE, clerk of session 
at Hillsdale Presbyterian Church, 
Hillsdale, Ont., Aug. 9. 

McLAREN, JOHN , long-time elder and 
Church School teacher at St. Andrew’s 
Humber Heights, Etobicoke, Ont., July 
Bik 

McQUEEN, RICHARD GEORGE, elder 
of Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., elder 
and clerk of session of East Not- 
tawasaga Church, Ont., for many years, 
July 28. 

PARKER, MATTHEW R., 82, elder for 37 
years of Melrose Park Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., Sunday School Superintendent 
for many years, and former member of 
board of managers and a Trustee, June 
23) 

PETTAU, MRS. NATALIE, 80, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont., July 16. 

REID, MISS MABEL, 86, lifelong member | 
of St. Peter’s Church, Stanley, N.B., | 
member of the W.M.S., Ladies Aid and | 
of the choir for many years, Aug. 9. 

REITH, MRS. FLORENCE EDITH, clerk 
of session of Knox Church, Grand | 
Valley, Ont., July 12. 

RITCHIE, DAVID, 64, elder for ten years | 
of St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., 
Seianlos | 

ROSS, JOHN, 80, long-time elder of 
Leaside Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., instrumental in founding Scout 
and Cub groups, father of Murray 
Ross, Chairman of Committee on 
Church Architecture, Sept. 18. 

STOLLINGS, ROBERT E., 51, elder and | 
founding member of St. Andrew’s | 
Church, Red Deer, Alta., member of | 
the board of managers, Church | 
Building Committee, and a Scouter, 
Septaro: 

URQUHART, GORDON .BRUCE, 90, 
elder for 44 years and member for 56 
years of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., July 14. 

WILLARS, JACK, 58, elder for 18 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont., Aug. 29. 

WRIGHT, DR. PHILIP ALAN, elder of | 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Aug. 30. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Javeney, Rev. Michael F., Tweed, St. An- 
| drew’s Church, Ont., May 27. 
Young, Rev. Alison, Chateauguay, 
Maplewood Church, Que., Sept. 23. 


INDUCTIONS 
Findlayson, Rev. John, Ottawa, 
Westminster Church, Ont., Sept. 5. 
Herman, Rev. John, Montreal, Robert 
' Campbell Memorial Church, Que., Oct. 

i 21. 

Howes, Rev. David, Beauharnois, St. Ed- 

__ward’s Church, and Valleyfield, Que., 
Oct. 28. 

Lade, Rev. D’Arcy, Lethbridge, St. An- 

| drew’s Church, Alta., Sept. 12. 

‘Malcolm, Rev. Dr. George A., Lachute, 

| Margaret Rodgers Memorial Church, 

| = Que., Sept. 30. 

‘McCombie, Rev. Dr. Alex M., New 

Westminster, First Church, B.C., June 
Di 


RECOGNITIONS 

/ Caveney, Rev. Michael F., Tweed, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., May 27. 

Syme, Rev. Robert, Beaconsfield, Briar- 
wood Church, Que., Sept. 9. 
Young, Rev. Alison, Chateauguay, 
| Maplewood Church, Que., — as 

minister of Mission and Outreach for 
Lachine and Pointe Claire — Sept. 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

| Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

| Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 

| charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 
do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 

N.S., BOK 1S0. 

| Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 
Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 

tetown, P.E.I., C1A 6T2. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
E.H. Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount 
Road, Westmount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 
TBZe 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 

McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

| New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 
1C0. 

| Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat 
Rose, Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 
1G0. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., 
Rev. William G. Johnston, Middle 
River, P.O., Middle River, N.S., BOE 

2E0. 

| Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, 
P.O. Box 534, Kensington, P.E.1., COB 

| 1MO. 

| Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 


4 


N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, 
River John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 
INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 
view, N.B., EIB 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K1. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew's Church, and Ross, 
SU ATIGROWIS, HLOITOo iN CManTENY IAN. 
Douglas, 460 Raglan Street S.. Ren- 
RRS COMERS SAY all Rote 

Lachute, Margaret Roger Memorial 
Church, Que., Rev. Sheina B. Smith, 
5065 Sherbrooke St., Lachine, Que., 
H8T 1H9. 

Lancaster, St. Andrew’s and martintown, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.N. Henry, 
Box 220, Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIP 5N9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. J.J. Ur- 
quhart, Box 399, Cardinal, Ont., KOE 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, 
Onteds Reva od. Cun Cooper Box? |2, 
Elmvale, Ont., LOL 1P0. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graeme Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
TN8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1CO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., L5A 
2x4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 
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SETTING SAIL 

: TO NEW PLACES? 

: The Record wants to keep up 
: with you. Let us know your 
new address six weeks in 
> advance of your move. 
Don’t miss the boat! 


Name 


: Address 


es 
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City 
Province 


eoceeoeeeeeeees 


Postal code 
Present Congregation 


New Congregation 


Church(es) Notified 
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: Attach your label here. 
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: Send to: 


: The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 

: Don Mills, Ontario 
: M3C 1J7 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 
New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, London seeks . an 
assistant minister with ex- 
perience and skills in the area of 
Christian Education and Youth 
Ministry. 

For particulars and job des- 
cription, contact Rev. Leste 
Files and/or New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 
Wellington St., London, On- 
tario N6A 353, (519) 434-8197. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


St. James Presbyterian Church, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, is seeking the services of an 
ordained minister or a member of the 
diaconal ministry to assist in pastoral work 
with emphasis in the areas of youth, 
Christian education and outreach. Ap- 
plications may be sent to the Clerk of 
Session, 142 Queen St., Truro, N.S. B2N 
2B5. 


STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
for 1985 
at GLEN MHOR CAMP 
*counsellors 
*senior staff 
*cook / assistant cook 
DIRECTOR / ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
*mature (over 21) 
*camping experience 
*mature Christian faith 
Reply by December 7 / 84 to: 
Karin Beaumont 
2645 Jane Street No. 437 
Downsview, Ontario 
(416) 745-4369. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
» for 
NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


155-5219 @ 755-5210 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Oakville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. T.J. 
Lewis, 245 Garnet St., Milton, Ont., 
LOT 1E9. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., 
Sudbury, Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1K0. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church Islington, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Weston, Ont., M9P 3CS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road and West 
Adelaide pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
D.G. Cassidy, 8 Brennan Drive, 
Strathroy, Ont., N7G 3S3. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 

Brussels, Melville Church, and Belgrave, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. G.L. Royal, 
Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. W.. 
Goderich, Ont., N7A 2R4. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline’ Lockerbie,.) Box >)543, 
Thamesville, Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1GO0. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632; Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. 
Thomas A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell 
Street, Sarnia, Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Seaforth, First Church, and Clinton, St. 
Andrew’: Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, P.O. Box 235, Mitchell, Ont., 
NOK INO. 

Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, and 
North Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 367 Morn- 
ington St., Stratford, Ont., NSA SG7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Associate/Successor, 
Search Committee, St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 1S4. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len- 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. T. Paton, 3229 
Maisonneuve Avenue, Windsor, Ont., 
N9E 1Y6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario | 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man,, | 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Bok | 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 
Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George 
C. Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3K OL1. | 
Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce] 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM | 
0X0. 
Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364) 
Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 
1A4. 
Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man. 
Rev. Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow 
Road, Winnipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., | 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 7t8 Elm Crescent 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 7 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent,” 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
G.A. Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., TOM 1TO0. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo | 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., | 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., Rev. 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwynd, 
BG VOG IO! 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
William John Graham, 1406 Valhalla, 
11307 - 99th Ave., Edmonton, Alta., 
TSK OH2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. A. 
Gordon Faraday, 2964 Richmond 
Road, Victoria, B.C., V8R 4V1. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community > 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J S5SR9. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Montreal: 
The Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, © 
3495 University Street, 
Montreal, Que., 
H3A 2A8. 
Telephones: O - (514) 845-2566 
R - (514) 744-3389 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Mrs. Sue Lamont, 
Box 1054, 
Indian Head, Sask., 
SOG 2K0. 


DIACONAL MINISTRY 
Area Educational Consultant, Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario. Apply 
W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
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market place). 


I can remember well, how it all 
started. It was a Saturday af- 
ternoon and I was shopping. As I 
came to the corner of Main Street 
and Second Avenue, I noticed a 
‘crowd had gathered. At first I 
thought someone had taken ill but 
that wasn’t the case at all. 
‘Somebody was talking and almost 
everyone was listening. I heard the 
‘name ‘‘Jesus,’’ which startled me. 
‘| hadn’t heard it before. It wasn’t 
Greek so it might have been 
'Jewish. And then the surprise. 
Street corner talkers usually talked 
| philosophy. But this was religion! 

{| found out rather quickly who 
| Jesus was — a Jew, a prophet, a 
'man of God. But the speaker 
didn’t stop there. He claimed that 
Jesus was the son of God and that 
what he had done on the cross 
wasn’t exclusively for the Jews, 
but rather, for the whole world. 
_ And during his earthly ministry, he 
actually healed the sick, the lame 


1 and the blind. And listen to this! 


He even said that this Jesus not 
only was raised up from the dead 
himself but also had the same kind 
of power so that he could actually 
make dead people come alive! 

I wish you could have heard this 
man — Paul was his name. He 
wasn’t all that good a speaker. It 
was just that what he had to say 
was so powerful. I went back the 


' following Saturday and stood right 


there in the front row. I didn’t care 
who saw me. I had some questions 
to ask this Paul. He told me about 
some people who met on Sunday 
mornings in each others’ homes. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Aree! To be a son or daughter! 


teacher, my mother designs tapestries. I am twenty-eight years 
| old. The year is A.D. 50. 

_ 1am an accountant by profession. I work for the tax and excise division | 
of the government here in Ephesus. We moved here when I was a child. 


y name is Artimus, Greek born and bred. My father is a school- 


'’m unmarried, and have a small bachelor suite right beside the agora 


The next day I was there with bells 
on — half an hour early if you 
please! These Christians were 
ordinary people to be sure, but 
there was something about them — 
they were joyful, peaceful and 
amazingly calm. Over the next 
number of weeks I did a lot of 
listening and thinking. I remember 
the first time I tried to pray. I tried 
to use fancy words but I was told 
to be and act natural. And poor 
Zila, my girlfriend; she thought I 
was suffering from the heat and it 
wasn’t even summer! 


“And all this is 
done by grace.” 


Read: 
Ephesians 1:1-8 


Something began to happen. 
The emptiness inside me that I had 
felt for so long was now beginning 
to go away. 

All this happened four years 
ago. I’m still on the journey. There 
have been many ups and numerous 
downs. I’m finding out what it 
means to be a Christian seven days 
a week. Many of my colleagues 
think I have lost some of my 
marbles. 

Paul has gone, of course. There 
are many churches that he has to 
care for and worry about. It’s 
always a treat to hear from him. 
He keeps in touch by writing us 


letters. Let me tell you about one 
he addressed to all of us here in 
Ephesus. 

He starts off by telling us to be 
thankful for what God has done 
for us and not to forget that we are 
saints. Saints? Some snicker at 
that. None of us look or act like 
saints. But Paul insists that we 
have a special ability as God’s 
thankful people. A good note, by 
the way. We’ve been feeling sorry 
for ourselves. The church hasn’t 
been growing very much lately and 
we wonder if it is our fault. 

Paul went on to say that God 
has a plan that has been kept under 
lock and key until now. In Jesus, 
he is letting us know that he wants 
us to be his sons and daughters. 
And all this is done by grace. And 
what’s that? It’s his unmerited love 
that stoops down and picks us up, 
loving us and forgiving us. It all 
happened at the cross. I can see 
that now. It took a while, but now 
I understand, at least a little. 

One last point. A son or 
daughter, I am, by grace, now 
free. Do you know what that 
means for me right now? I’m free 
for the first time in my life. I’m 
free from nagging worries, from a 
strong feeling that all I dread I 
would have to face. Now I have 
new courage. Would you believe I 
was afraid of people? I was even 
afraid of telling Zila that I loved 
her. 

But not now! Free! Imagine 
that. Free to love and free to live. 
And you know something else? I 
really look forward to each day 
because I know now that God has 
something in store for me. No 
matter what, he is with me. 

Say! I have been somewhat 
carried away. I’m excited, you 
know, and I haven’t been excited 
for years. Thank you for listening. 
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THERE'S NO LIFE LIKE IT. 


POSITIONS OPEN FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 


AS CANADIAN FORCES CHAPLAINS 


There are several vacancies 
for Presbyterian ministers {4 
in the Canadian Forces 
Chaplain (P) Branch. 
PREREQUISITES 
BA and MDiv (or 
equivalent) degrees 
plus 2 years pastoral 
experience following erations 
Candidates must be able to meet 
the medical standards of the Canadian 
Forces, be able to undergo rigorous 
physical training, be willing to serve 
anywhere in Canada or abroad with the sea, 
land or air elements, and be able to work in 
an ecumenical context. 
Initial term of engagement will be fora period of 61 years with enrolment 
in the rank of Captain. 
For enrolment, the permission of the applicant's ecclesiastical superior 1s 
required. For more information complete and return the coupon below. 


en SEE 
& das MONEE 


THE CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


Canada 


Director of Chaplaincy Administration (P) 


National Defence Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0K2 
Telephone: 613-992-0752 


Tel. 


Postal Code 
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The Admission of Children 


es 


This is the first of two articles inthis kj} 


issue, centring on the subject of the } 


admission of baptized children tothe 


sacrament of Holy Communion. The 


second article is by Dr. Charles 
Cochrane: ‘‘Covenant and Com- 
munion.’’ The articles were sub- 


mitted to The Record independently 
of each other, at different times, and 
come to markedly different con- 
clusions. The issue has been before 
the church for some time, and will 
probably occupy considerable time 
on the docket of the 111th General 
Assembly. 


Wie a child of believing parents is baptized, 
he is thereby confirmed in the Covenant of 
Grace and, therefore, as a member of the Church of 
Christ. 

The infant has been carried to the baptismal font 
in a parent’s arms. Left to himself, he is not capable 
of sustaining his life. He cannot stand on his own 
feet. He is nourished from his mother’s breast, or its 
substitute. He is washed and kept warm and com- 
fortable by the care of others. Incapable of making 
his own decisions, he is unable to respond to his 
Baptism. The infant is entirely dependent upon 
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by Hans Zegerius 


others, ordinarily his parents, physically as well as 
mentally, emotionally, and spiritually. 

From this infant stage the child grows to relative 
maturity in the course of many years, through 
childhood, puberty, and adolescence. 

Some time in late adolescence his development 
calls for major decisions affecting his whole life, such 
as the choice of a career, of a marriage partner, of 


cultural activities and intellectual training, and of | | 


enduring friendships. These decisions will help to 
determine the style of his adult life: adventurous or 
evenly patterned; ambitious or dull; open to great, 
sweeping ideas, or within the confines of limited 
interests. He will make choices affecting the ties to 
his family and native community. He will set his 
sights on the region or country which will be the 
scene of his future life and work. He may decide 
upon the length of his studies, the extent of his 
travels, and when and how he will settle into the 
living and working pattern of some segment of 
society. 

This is the development to which a child is born 
under the providence of God. It follows that his 
adolescence also is the time when the pattern of his 
spiritual life becomes firm and its direction is 
determined, in the ordinary course of events. 

The early helplessness of a child is not only a 
helplessness before men, but also before God. The 
shelter, protection, nurture, and guidance toward 
maturity parents or guardians are to provide in order 
that the child may grow into independent per- 
sonhood, are needed not only in his physical, mental, 
and emotional life, but also in his spiritual life. To 
this end the Church is called to surround the child 
with a loving and caring community, too. So the 
Spiritual aspects of his growth to maturity are 
nurtured. In the community of faith, the life of his 


family has its spiritual framework and receives | 


guidance and encouragement. 
The act of Baptism does not move the child from 


outside the Covenant of Grace into covenant 


“membership. It does not change the child from being 


a non-Christian into being a Christian. It does not 
take the child from outside the Church to bring it 
inside. Rather, it is an act by which God brings the 
realization of the covenant relationship of the child 
within range of sight and sound for the Church. At 


the same time it is an act of affirmation by parents 
and congregation that this child was born.a child of 


the Covenant and, by the fact of his birth within the 
Covenant Community, was born a member of the 
Church. 

If the time of his approach to the threshold of 
adulthood for this young person is the time when his 
ideals take firm shape and the pattern of his future is 
set, then this applies to his spiritual and religious life 
as well. In this period, therefore, the provisions and 
ordinances God has given to the Church to sustain its 
life in the world will open up to the adolescent. He 
may now set his sights on serving the Lord in 
ministry, eldership, teaching, institutional service, 
financial participation, decisions about the church’s 
future by vote, and so on. The laws of the church 
have long made provision for his entrance into full 
and responsible participation in the church’s life and 
witness. They were never meant to be restrictive, but 
rather to open doors for maturing Christians to full 
dedication, service, and witness to the Lord. 

The church has, therefore, placed the admission to 
the Lord’s Table. in the adolescent years. It has 
surrounded it with a concentrated effort at teaching, 
with encounters with the elders, and a Profession of 


Faith. Yet these exposures are secondary to the heart 


of the matter, namely the admission to the Lord’s 
Table. It is a testimony to the wisdom of the fathers 
of the Reformation that this admission in the 
Reformed tradition was moved to the years of 
adolescence. They thereby acknowledged that there is 
a child’s way of belonging to the church, and there is 
an adult’s way, and that the transition from one to 
the other is a most meaningful and important phase 
in a person’s life. 

There are ways to mark this transition in many 
cultures and religions, often called initiation-rites. 
But human inventiveness and traditions compare 
poorly to the gifts of God. In infant Baptism there is 
a tenderness and warmth reminiscent of Isaiah 40:11: 
‘“He will gather the lambs in his arms, he will carry 
them in his bosom.’’ Likewise, there is in Holy 
Communion a compassion and gracefulness which is 
reminiscent of Jesus’ words in Matt. 11:28: ““Come 
to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from 
me; for I am gentle and lowly in heart, and you will 
find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.”’ 

‘However, there is this noteworthy difference, that 
in Isaiah’s saying God gathers in and carries his 
lamb, but in Jesus’ words there is a call to come of 
one’s own volition. In the first instance, the Lord 


takes up his lamb. In the second, the believer takes 
up the yoke of the Lord. In the first, the lamb is the 
burden of the Lord. In the second, the burden of the 
Lord is upon his follower. That’s the difference 
between a child’s way and an adult’s way of being a 
member of the Church. If we ignore this difference, 
we are in danger of stealing from the child his very 
childhood and of preventing his being conscious of 
his developing maturity. 

The Lord’s Supper, which requires our coming, 
and the active participation of our will and decision, 
seems to be tailor-made by God’s grace to ac- 
company a young person’s first shouldering of the 
privileges and responsibilities of adult church 
membership. 

In addition, it seems significant that Paul’s ac- 
count of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
recounted in every Communion service, ends with the 
words, ‘‘For as-often as you eat this bread and drink 
the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he 
comes.’’ Thereby the apostle indicates that par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper is participation in the 
proclamation of the Gospel. To be admitted to the 
Lord’s Table means to become a living and 
responsible part of the witness of Christ’s people. It 
is not only an act of belonging, as is Baptism, but 
also an act of proclamation. It should be most im- 
portant and meaningful for a young Christian. At 
this point he undertakes the responsibility for the 
way in which his life reveals what Jesus Christ means 
for him and for the world — a task to which he is 
recalled at every subsequent Holy Communion. 

The admission to the Lord’s Table, therefore, 
marks a young Christian’s conscious determination 
to be Christ’s follower all the days of his life, a 
decision made once and for all, not in the way of a 
child, but in the way of a maturing person who is 
setting his course firmly and has determined that 
henceforth he shall live under the spell of Paul’s cry 
in I Cor. 9:16, ‘‘Woe to me if I do not preach the 
gospel!”’ 

Under this viewpoint, the admission to the Lord’s 
Table, together with the admission to voting rights 
and all the privileges of ‘‘membership in full com- 
munion,’’ belongs in the years of adolescence. The 
admission of small children to the Lord’s Table, 
therefore, seems ill advised and less than helpful to 
the spiritual development of both the child and the 
church. 


Mr. Zegerius has retired recently as a 
minister in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He formerly served in the two- 
point charge of Arthur and Gordonville, | 
Ont. 
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How firm a foundation? 


~FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


If over a period of, say twenty years, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada were to experience a reduction in givings of 59%, or the 


same decline in membership, or in ministers available for calls to its 
congregations, would it not be safe to assume that somewhere the 
suggestion would be made, however timorously, that we had better do... 


something? 


Between 1963 and 1983, the 
number of students in Church 
Schools (nee ‘Sunday Schools’) in 
Presbyterian congregations across 
Canada dropped from 108,626 to 
44,852 — a loss of 59%. Now I’ve 
only been present at Assemblies 
from 1977 through 1984, but in 
that time anyway, almost anything 
— from mileage (whoops! 
kilometrage) allowances for 
travelling ministers, to what to call 
male graduates of Ewart College 
— has generated more debate and 
attention. 

When I’ve heard the situation 
discussed at all, sotto voce, ‘infra 
dig’ or in the corridors of ‘power,’ 
it has usually been explained away 
by references to: similar (but not 
necessarily as substantial) declines 
in other churches; the sixties and 
‘flower children’ (derisive 
laughter); other ‘‘more creative’’ 
styles of Christian education; or 
the fact that ‘‘after all Sunday 
Schools were a_ rather late 
development in the history of the 
Church and were intended for 
other purposes than simply to 
Christianize children.”’ 

It is true that, here and there, 
some creative alternatives to the 
traditional Sunday School class 
have been developed. It is true that 
Robert Raikes, the founder of 
Sunday Schools, had something 
more comprehensive in mind than 
catechetical instruction. It is true 
that, for centuries, the Church 
managed without Sunday Schools 
as we know them. 

Nonetheless, in this year of our 
Lord, 1984, can we assume, even 
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in Our most optimistic moments, 
that we have done as well, or 
better, than those who took upon 
themselves the task of imparting 
the heritage twenty years ago? Are 
our young as biblically literate? Or 
do they have trouble determining 
which came first — the Old 
Testament or the New? (A few 
years ago, a Toronto poll of high- 
school students revealed that there 
was a_ high recognition of 
“‘Genesis”’ .... aS a rock. group, 
and, among a few, as a word 
meaning ‘‘beginning’’ or 
‘‘origin’’; but none as a book of 
the Bible.) 


‘*....1t would be foolish to 
depend on others to do the 


MS 


job for us 


There is a certain irony in the 
fact that, over the same twenty 
year period, the so-called ‘secular’ 
world has done more to promote 
biblical literacy than, evidently, 
the churches. Stage productions 
and films such as ‘‘Joseph And 
The Amazing Technicolour 
Dreamcoat,’’ ‘‘Jesus Christ 
Superstar’? and ‘‘Godspell’’ 


] 


brought an exciting freshness to | 
old, old stories, while remaining” 
surprisingly faithful to the spirit, | 
and even the narrative detail of the | 
original accounts. (Indeed, | 
somehow these rock-musicals seem | 
to carry more conviction and to 
make a greater impact than the) 
more traditional film ‘epics’ that_ 
draw on the Bible.) ; 
In the world of (non-theological) — 
scholarship, Northrop Frye, a 
Canadian academic and literary 
critic of world-wide reputation, — 
has, in his book The Great Code, 
made the case that familiarity with 
biblical narrative, imagery and | 
language is necessary not only to— 
an understanding of the literature 
of Western civilization, but also to | 
the understanding of the very | 

structure of Western thought. 
Nevertheless, it would be foolish 
to depend on others to do the job 
for us. This is particularly true 
with regard to the public schools. 
There was a time, not so long ago, 
when church and school lived 
together happily in a kind of 
symbiotic relationship. Churches 
were not suspicious of schools and 
what they were doing ‘‘to destroy 
Christian values’’: many schools | 
and universities were founded by 
churches. Schools, for their part, 
reinforced Christian morality, if 
nothing more. With the advent of 
a pluralistic society and the ad- | 
dition of many new subjects to the | 
course load, the schools cannot, 
should not, be asked to undertake | 
the basic tasks of imparting the 
rudiments of biblical literacy 
and/or the fundamentals of 
Christianity Most schools in the | 
larger urban centres, and indeed in 
some not so large, have students 
from families who adhere to any 
one of almost every major faith on | 
the face of the earth — or to none 
continued on page 11 
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Appreciates Stapert 

I really enjoyed the article 
concerning NATO and the nuclear 
freeze movement in the October 
issue. From what I’ve read so far, 
it seems that Mr. Stapert has that 
rare ability to honestly and fairly 
bring to light the issues that face 
NATO. Hopefully, the remaining 
four articles will be just as in- 
teresting and enlightening and free 
from the usual name-calling and 
jargon we usually hear from the 

nuclear freeze movement. 
Gord Veldhoen, 
Trente~, Ont. 


An important question: 
a good answer 

The Record managed to get a 
question from some _ fellow 
Presbyterian on to its pages: What 
do we Presbyterians believe about 
what happens at death? The 
question appeared in the ‘‘You 
Were Asking?’’ column (October, 
1984) together with a reply by your 
corresponding Ann Landers — the 
Rev. Tony Plomp. 

The answer was a good one. I 
suppose such a compliment would 
be more impressive if it came from 
one of Mr. Plomp’s enemies. I 
must admit that we enjoy a strong 
friendship dating back from our 
present middle age to the years of 
high school. 

This question is an important 
one. In its various forms it has 


LETTERS 


always been asked and most 
certainly will be asked until all the 
saints come to Mt. Zion at that big 
wrap-up banquet of the Lord 
‘‘when all trials and temptations 
are ended, sickness and death 
being passed.”’ 

Mr. Plomp answered in terms 
faithful to the biblical witness. 
There was, however, no feeling 
that the answer was merely 
‘‘correct.’’ In spite of his always- 
careful and precise manner, the 
heart and passion of one who has 
mourned with those who mourn 
was there on the page for every 
Presbyterian to see. It is not often 
that true theology, clear ex- 
pression, and the fullness of the 
writer’s soul come together in such 
generous proportions. 

There are compliments to be 
given here — given to the enquirer, 
the answerer, and to The Record 
for letting material such as this get 
to us, the spiritual consumers. 

However, as one who must one 
day myself die, my biggest 
gratitude is to the risen Lord. By 
his grace, we Christians in 1984 
have been given an assurance in 
tandem with — and as dynamic as 
— that experienced by Peter, 
John, Mary, and all the other 
biblical eye-witnesses to the 


resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

That Tony is my friend is 
something that is good for my 
communion with the saints; that, 
by the grace of God, he has been 


able to communicate the most 
profound truths of the gospel ing 
the simplest terms, is a far greater | 
thing for the whole communion of © 
saints. : 
(Rev.) Allen Aicken, R 

Calgary, Alta. | 


‘‘Four Alones’’ a key feature 


Thanks be to God the Holy 
Spirit for giving Dr. Reid the 
inspiration to write the October, 
1984, article ‘‘Four Alones,’’ and 
for guiding you to put it into The 
Presbyterian Record. It is true 
indeed that if these Four Alones 
are re-emphasized in our churches 
and by us Christians and are lived 
by Christ’s followers we will see a 
great change in our world. 

-During the Calgary Billy 
Graham Crusade I met many 
Catholics who believe in these | 
Four Cornerstones also. 

This type of article with direct 
Christ emphasis is what I look 
forward to reading in The 
Presbyterian Record. 

Carol Fraser, | 

Calgary, Alta. | 

P.S. Tony Plomp’s reply to the | 

question what happens at death is 
excellent also. 


A reply to Mrs. Tytler 


(Letters — pg. 6 October) | 

I know the words of our former 
Moderator and Moderator would 
be very appealing to Mrs. Tytler — 
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Presbyterians shuffling everything 
aside with cosy sentiments in her 
iffavour. And I also understand her 
interest in agreements rather than 
differences when she has to 
confront all the problems I 
enumerated. 
| But I wrote from the Protestant 
position, and I say that our 
‘Protestant beliefs make the most 
vital difference in the way we see 
‘ourselves and our world and must 
‘be upheld before the public. 
| I invite Mrs. Tytler to join us 
(see Dr. Stanford Reid’s article, 
‘October Record) because she will 
find great richness in a purer faith. 
E.R. Fraser (Mrs. A.D.), 
Montreal, Que. 


-“Fundamentalists after all’’ 


I write to heartily commend the 
| Committee on Church Doctrine 
| for the excellent work done in the 
| preparation and publication of 
Living Faith. 
To be sure, it will not satisfy 
everyone. Indeed, if is almost a 
rarity to find unanimity among 
Presbyterians on any specific 
subject: to find it on a document 
| that covers such a wide spectrum 
of Christian beliefs would be a 
miracle! However, I do feel a 
sincere attempt has been made 
(and with considerable success) to 
state precisely, and in. easily un- 
derstood language, the basic 
‘fundamental tenets of our 
Christian Faith. The fact that 
Living Faith is a publication of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada merely underscores a fact 
some have been trying to hide for 
| too long — that Presbyterians are 
| fundamentalists after all. Perhaps, 
| we are rediscovering our fun- 
| damental reformed roots at long 
| last. 

I am convinced that if all of us, 
the clergy as well as lay people, 
take Chapter 7 seriously, and in 
particular 7:41, we should not have 
too much difficulty doubling in the 
eighties. 
| AsI read Living Faith, | seemed 
1 to feel the fervour of the faith, and 
|| the excitement to proclaim it, of its 
continued on page 43 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Margaret Sharpe 


Therefore we will not fear 
— areply to Terry Hastings (and others) 


God is our refuge and strength, 
an ever present help in trouble. 


Therefore we will not fear, though the earth give way 


Yet even when our image of God 
falters because of the changing 
world, we must remember that 
God does not change. The 
knowledge scripture gives us of the 
power of God is the basis on which 
I wrote ‘‘What good will it be?”’ 
(July/August Record). Terry 
Hastings’ critical reply, ‘‘Nuclear 
arms are a sin,’’ is, to my way of 
thinking, a denial of the wisdom, 
the righteousness, and_ the 
sovereignty of God, and refutes 
the importance of the message 
Jesus preached, practised, and 
carried to the cross. Nevertheless, 
the point he and several others 
(October ‘‘Letters to the Editor’’) 
raise concerning our duty and 
privilege to ‘‘serve the temporal 
needs of humanity,’’ which cer- 
tainly is not in contradiction to my 
message, requires an answer since 
it appears to stem from a 
misunderstanding of my meaning 
in ‘‘making disciples for Jesus.”’ 

Jesus gave his disciples a 
mission: 

Therefore go and make disciples 

of all nations, baptizing them in 

the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
and teaching them to obey 
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[ Caledon in autumn must be one of the most beautiful places in 
God’s creation. Here where I live it is so easy to recognize the power of 
the One who shows the dawn its place, and fathers the drops of dew, who 
gives the hawk wisdom to spread his wings to the south (Job 28). Just as, I 
think, in the smug importance of cities it is easy to be overwhelmed by the 
apparent power of men. When Jesus said to his disciples, ‘“Come with me 
by yourselves to a quiet place’? (Mark 6:31), he knew they needed rest as 
much from the influence of men as from physical fatigue. 


everything I have commanded 
you. 
(Matt. 28:19, 20, 
see also Luke 24:46, 47) 
This command tells us what we 
are to do. Jesus demonstrated 
throughout his ministry the way in 
which we are to do it, and further 
explanations are given in the 
writings of the apostles. I thought 
this was basic, and am disap- 
pointed that a Christian would say 
“Saving souls is not enough’’ 
(Michael A. Clouston, Letters). 
Mr. Hastings makes the same 
charge, yet also answers it: 
“Evangelism and social ministry 
are only separate words, they are 
not separate actions.’ We ‘‘save 
souls,’” as James explains so 
beautifully in his letter, by our 
works, and please note that I said 
“‘conversion relies on our effective 
Christian witness,’’ which is a far 
cry from the attitude of ‘‘Pious 
non-intervention’’ of which D.E. 
du Charme (Letters) accuses me. 
Effective witness is only possible if 
we follow the perfect example set 
by Jesus, who was ‘‘moved with 
compassion’’ toward every suf- 
fering body and soul he en- 
countered, and who started a 


(Psalm 46:1, 2 NIV) ~ 


social as well as a_ religious 
revolution when he spoke against | 
the injustices the Pharisees per- 
petrated through their legalistic 
interpretation of the Law (Mark | 
6:34, 8:35, 15:16-38, Luke 5:12-15, 
7:11-18, 10:37. John 15:5, Rom. 
12:1, James 2:26). Yet Jesus never } 
stopped at relieving temporal } 
needs, but gave glory in everything 
he did to God the Father, em- 
phasizing that his reason in doing 
each miracle was to show the way 
to eternal life. In this light the 
criticism of D.E. du Charme and 
the statement of Mr. Clouston: 
‘‘We cannot simply attempt to 
evangelize the world without 
dealing with the many evils in it,”’ 
are nonsensical. To be evangelical 
(zealous for practical Christian 
living — International Webster’s) 
is to fight evil with the only thing 
which can overcome it — the) 
Living Word of God. There is 
nothing ‘‘aloof’? about saving, 
souls. | 

D.E. du Charme also accuses me 
of being ‘‘holy,’’ to which I reply I 
only hope I am, for ‘‘without 
holiness no one will see the Lord.”’ 
(Heb. 12:14). 

And so Jesus told us to let our 
“‘light shine before men, that they 
may see your good deeds and 
praise your Father in heaven,”’ 
(Matt. 5:16). For which reason it is 
good and right and necessary that. 
we be involved in protests and 
action against social injustice. 
When I wrote concerning petitions 
to governments I was not speaking 


generally, but solely about the 
anti-nuclear movement, which is 
not an attempt to remedy injustice, 
which denies the power of God 
over his creation, and which is 
frequently involved in unlawful 
demonstrations, sit-ins, and 
resistance to the police. It is a 
movement which gives glory and 
‘power to man alone, both for 
- destruction and salvation, and so is 
contrary to the commands of Jesus 
regarding the stewardship of our 
' time and money. 

Every statement I have made 
- concerning this movement, in this 
article and my first, is based on the 
anti-nuclear literature I have read, 
- and the statements and actions of 
dozens of ‘‘anti-nuke’’ groups I 
encountered, in the roles of 
spectator, informal teacher, and 
‘“the enemy,” as a result of my 
university studies and the job I 
held afterwards as a Radiation 
Protection Inspector with the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. | 
have made no_- unfounded 
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assumptions, and the fear of the 
religious groups is typified in Mr. 
Hastings’ statement: ‘“‘we have the 
capability to destroy it (God’s 
creation).”’ 

And so he justifies his fear, and 
claims that by allowing the 
existence of nuclear weapons we 
‘limit God” and ‘“‘rob him (God) 
of present reality.’’ If this is true 
then how can we believe the word 
of God? For all scripture teaches 
us the absolute power and wisdom 
of a just and holy God. And Jesus 
tells us, in essence, that we had 
better believe it (Luke 24:25-27). 
We must be wary of becoming a 
people ‘‘having a form of 
godliness but denying its power”’ 
(2 Tim. 3:5), for the Bible tells us, 
“The Lord is the everlasting God, 
the Creator of the ends of the 
earth. He will not grow tired or 
weary, and his understanding no 
one can fathom.’’ (Isaiah 40:28, 
see also Habakkuk, and Psalms 
46, 73, 90, and 91). Jesus said, 
‘All| authority in heaven and earth 
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has been given to me.’’ (Matt. 
28:18). Colossians 1:15-20 gives a 
good summary of the power of 
Jesus. We cannot limit God; we 
can only accept his grace, to 
worship and serve him. 

In answer to D.E. du Charme 
regarding our attitude to ‘‘The 
impending re-emergence of a 
chaotic destructiveness,’” I quote 
Job’s humble reply to God: “‘l 
know that you can do all things; no 
plan of yours can be thwarted,”’ 
(Job 42:2). God created the form- 
less chaos out of which he created 
(not ‘‘pulled’’) life, and his plan 
for the end of this world has been 
in place since before its beginning. 
If this nuclear age is a sign or a 
part of the promised ‘‘terrible 
times’’ in the end of the age, God 
does indeed expect us to remain 
unaffected by such speculation, 
and not to indulge in it. We are to 
remain steadfast to the end, 
“bearing fruit in every good 


work’? (Col. 1:10), to ‘‘Fight the 


continued on page 13 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


L recent years many congregations have 
VM been holding special services to celebrate 
our heritage. The Scots, the Irish, the 
Covenantors, the Pioneers — all have been given 
their due. 

I recently met a group of people planning sucha 
service, but with a twist. One of the committee 
members had a Dutch great-uncle and had a 
wonderful idea for a service celebrating his 
particular heritage: 

“I seem to remember him telling me something 
about an old Dutch ceremony which we could 
adapt for our own use. He called it: ‘Het Kerken 
van de Kaas.’ I suppose in English we would call it 
‘The Kerking O”’ the Cheese.’ 

“It seems that once a year all the people in his 
town would dress up in their national costumes 
and parade to the church carrying samples of the 
local cheese. They would bring the cheese to the 
front of the church to be blessed by the minister. 
Afterward they would adjourn to the town hall for 
some enthusiastic sampling. 

**As I recall, this service was originally observed 
simply and without much fuss, but in 1823 a 
violent controversy arose. A conservative group 
maintained that the ‘Kerking O’ the Cheese’ could 
only properly take place the way it happened in 
the Bible. In the first book of Samuel, chapter 17, 
verse 18, young David was told by his father Jesse 
to carry ten cheeses to the captain of the Israelite 
army. It was not permissible, therefore, to con- 
tinue the practice of carrying one or two cheeses 
per person. To be a properly valid ‘‘Kerking O’ 
the Cheese’ ceremony each person had to carry 
precisely ten cheeses. Anything less than ten and 
the ceremony would be a mockery — utterly 
invalid and contrary to the clear direction of First 
Samuel. 

‘In opposition, a more ‘iberal group insisted 
that the whole matter was only symbolic and that 
even a little bit of cheese ought to guarantee valid 
participation. A large group of people in the 
middle on this question tried to get everybody to 
stay together and to allow the amount of cheese 
carried, to be a matter for each individual con- 
science. 

“Sadly, compromise proved impossible. The 
dispute raged far and wide and even families were 
divided. Schism was the inevitable result. Never 
again would they celebrate ‘the Kerken van de 
Kaas’ in unity. From that time on the various 
cheese groups in the town went their separate ways 
to three different churches. These groups became 
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known as: The ‘Old,’ the ‘Medium’ and the 
‘Mild.’ After 1823 the ‘Old’ group continued to 
celebrate the custom with great zeal, each person, 
including the children, carrying the obligatory ten 
cheeses. However, the ‘Old’ group began to 
decline later in the century. Since each cheese was 
a fair weight, the ceremony became the cause of 
recurrent back problems. The ‘Mediums’ con- 
tinued the custom and it flourishes among them to 
this day — each member carrying from three to 
seven cheeses depending on physical ability. The 
‘Mild’ group have almost passed out of the pic- 
ture. Since the cheese was only symbolic anyway, 
a new generation grew up which didn’t much care 
for cheese of any kind. Most of their members 
skipped the annual cheese service and went out for 
Pizza instead. ”’ 

My informant finally got to the point: 

“‘Here in Canada, we will copy the pre-1823 
ceremony. That way everybody can take part and 
it will reflect our pluralistic society. 

“1 have a brief outline of the service. Since 
complete national dress would be difficult, I 
suggest that the congregation all wear Dutch 
wooden shoes — known as ‘klompen.’ Holding 
their cheese aloft they would all come in 
procession into the church singing the following 
hymn: (Set to the words of ‘Bringing in the 
Sheaves’) 


Bringing in the cheese, 
Bringing in the cheese, 
We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the cheese. 


Edam in the morning, 
Gouda in the evening, 
We enjoy our cheeses, 
All the live-long day. 
Edam in the morning, 
Gouda in the evening, 
We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the cheese.’’ 


My enthusiastic friend concluded: 

“‘Now I admit that this service may sound a bit 
like a mere folk festival, but we believe that it will 
bring to our membership all sorts of new people — 
like cheese lovers and Dutch people. Besides, 
other ethnic groups in our church could adapt it to 
their own customs. Who knows where the thing 
will lead? I’ll bet it could even be done wit 
tartans.’’ ; 


a) 


} at all. 


From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


There is no ‘‘Protestant’’ 
school system: just a publicly 
financed school system. Attempts 
are made from_ province to 
province to draw up programmes 
that usually come under the title 
‘““Values Education.’’ Usually, the 
programme involves trying to re- 
invent the ten commandments; 
usually, the student ends up with 
twenty-eight. Moreover, the force 
of values education often rests on 
the premise that society will 
function better if everyone behaves 
rationally, tolerantly ... ‘nicely’ 
toward each other. Laudable, but 
lacking a little in the force of the 
transcendent. 

Bringing in the clergy for half an 
hour at the end of the day to facea 
smattering of those who volunteer 
for instruction is not much of a 
solution either. 

Presbyterians, who have a long 
history of supporting public and 
universally accessible education, 
find it hard to take what for many 


is the next logical step; the 
establishment and support of 
‘independent’ or ‘Christian’ 


schools. The pros and cons are too 
many to deal with here, but it is a 
red herring issue for us anyway, 
since we are hardly in a financial 
position, as a denomination, to get 
into do-it-yourself schools — 
assuming we had the will. 

Back to the congregations. Why 
the ‘‘change and decay in all 
around (some) see’’? The curricula 
— the study materials being sold 
and distributed? I think not, easy 
targets though some would assume 
them to be. For one thing, which 
curriculum do you want to blame? 
Our church, with its usual 
deference and subsequent near 
total lack of cohesion, manages, in 
practice, to find quite a variety of 
material acceptable. The following 
statistics come from the Board of 
Congregational Life, from the 
minutes of their Annual Meeting 
held in March of this year. They 
are prefaced with the following 
caution. 


“It is difficult to make an ac- 
curate report on the use of 
curricula in our denomination due 
to lack of reports, inaccurate 
reports, and the constant shifting 
by congregations during the year 
(1983-84). The following is based 
on the information we have. 


Christian Education: 
Shared Approaches 

(CE:SA) 23.7% 
David C. Cook 25.2% 
Scripture Press 9.0% 
Gospel Light 3.4% 
Bible Way 1.2% 
Other or mixture of above 5.9% 
Unknown or no Church 

School 31.6%.’ 


So, which one do you blame? 
My vote goes to the 31.6% using 
‘(Unknown or no_ Church 
School,’’ the largest (and no doubt 
most effective) bunch, but you 
may have another ‘villain.’ 

Some may want to fit the shoes 
of responsibility on the feet of 
those at church offices responsible 
for the Christian education of 
children. Well, keeping in mind the 
fact that there is such a fruit salad 
of curricula to be sampled and 
served, I believe that the church is 
not being short-changed a nickel in 
the sheer effort expended to assist 
congregations. Remember too, 
that fully half our congregations 
have less than 104 communicant 
members, a Sunday School of 29 
members or less, with an average 
attendance of eleven children (See 
October Record, page 22) and 
correspondingly fewer resources — 
human and material. 

The teachers then? Are they the 
culprits? There are probably fewer 


available — what with the trend to’ 


both parents working and the ever 
diminishing ‘free time’ available to 
most families. The sheer 
mechanics of scheduling a family’s 
week, of fitting in everything 
everyone must or wants to do into 
available slots, is a problem that 
likely won’t go away, whether it 
should or not. In many cities, but 
not only in cities, sheer distance is 
a problem: ‘‘parishes’’ — in the 
traditional sense of the word — 
having long gone the way of the 
unicorn. Attempts at reaching 


accord on a time for a mid-week 
gathering are often exercises in 
madness. Everything must be on 
Sunday, and usually just before or 


after worship. 

We can simply cry ‘‘Com- 
mitment!’’ but the situation won’t 
change substantially. 


Perhaps, just perhaps, we will 
have to think of a more per- 
sonalized way of instructing our 
young: individually, on their own 


schedule, in the home; a 
collaboration of minister, 
Christian education — specialist, 


parents and children on courses for 
home study, with some form of 
important public, i.e., congre- 
gational, recognition on_ their 
completion. (Please note that I am 
not suggesting entrance exams for 
membership, hanging what we 
now call Confirmation or ‘‘full 
communicant membership’’ on 
getting a pass mark). I know. 
‘‘Children have enough homework 
now.’’ But how important is it that 
they, at the very least, know one 
end of the Bible from the other; 
recognize that first and second 
Samuel were not twins; understand 
something of the sweep of God’s 
plan across the centuries? To 
present them with social ap- 
plications of the faith or 
theological interpretations and 
understandings (that might as well 
be based on Sanskrit documents) 
without making them comfortable 
with a Bible that doesn’t have an 
index, is little short of criminal. 

Will they consider such 
knowledge important if we don’t? 
Will the best curriculum, Bible- 
based video-games, bribes, 
cajolings and coercions avail 
anything if the ‘‘people of the 
Book’’ imply, by what they don’t 
do, that knowledge of the Yellow 
Pages is more essential? 

Ah well, at least it’s Christmas. 
In spite of the well tested jokes 
about ‘‘Round John Virgin’’ and 
‘“‘While shepherds washed their 
socks by night’’ most children have 
a fairly accurate knowledge of that 
event. A good thing too. Right 
now there seems to be little else by 
way of gifts for them, under the 
Burning Bush. 
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~ PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Pioneers in the family 


G hristmas is a family time. That phrase has more meaning than its 
sentimental tenor may suggest. Most families plan to get together at 
this time of year, even if it means travelling thousands of miles from one 
end of the continent to the other. Parents, grandparents, uncles, cousins 
and grand-children will make the effort to create some form of contact. As 
the gatherings begin, the children will certainly provide the focus of at- 
tention, but it is the grandparents who should be the proudest as they 


survey their offspring. 


In some cases, the family will 
treat the grandparents with respect 
and project a genuine affection 
toward them; in other situations 
the old people will be tolerated and 
then sent packing as soon as 
possible. We can’t escape the fact 
that some older people do become 
burdens to their children and if 
each side is unable to cope with the 
inevitable tensions of an uneasy 
relationship the result can be a 
negative effect on all parties in- 
volved, causing frustration and 
guilt and probably escalating the 
levels of antagonism. Ideally 
though, Christmas should be a 
time for cherishing the old and 
appreciating the accumulated 
values of wisdom and experience 
they bring to us all. That’s why a 
new book by broadcaster Bill 
McNeil, taken from his CBC radio 
‘‘Voice of the Pioneer’’ series, is 
both suited to the season and alsoa 
delight to read all year round. 

McNeil is a compassionate Cape 
Bretoner whose warm personality 
and natural charm surface in 
abundance through the mellifluous 
tones of his voice. It is his ability to 
bring out the best in others, usually 
strangers to the mysteries of 20th 
century media, that makes his 
collection of stories from older 
folk so fascinating. 

This second volume in the 
**Voice of the Pioneer’’ collection 
is filled with anecdotes of an 
earlier age, when just putting down 
roots to build a lifestyle for a 
family was considered a major 
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‘‘no movie can ever hope 
to match these memories’’ 


task. We share in the experience of 
guiding a covered wagon over the 
unbroken expanse of the prairies, 
searching for gold in the North or 
building a sod or log hut on virgin 
land. We feel the joy and heart- 
ache of those lives and come to 
understand, as McNeil himself 
points out, that ‘‘no movie can 
ever hope to match these 
memories’’ because they are real. 
We'll all have our favourite 
stories from the book. My at- 
tention was drawn to the chapter 
on Frank Leslie, who owned a 
cheese factory in my home town of 
Stratford, Ontario. It is Leslie’s 
youthful eighty-two-year-old face 


that adorns the cover of the book. 
He tells of the time, around the | 
turn of the century, when Canada | 
started to become famous for its 
cheeses and, in an effort to 
publicize Ontario Cheddar, 
cheesemakers throughout the 
province began to produce giant 
cheeses. One of them weighed 
22,000 pounds — eleven tons! 
Pictures of it appeared in 
newspapers around the world. It | 
was exhibited in Chicago and New 
York, and eventually ended up in 
England. It was a big drawing card 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893. Frank Leslie’s uncle, Dr. | 
Ruddick, who was later Dairy 
Commissioner for Canada, was 
the man who supervised the 
making of that big cheese, and he | 
was also. responsible for the 
transportation of it from place to 
place. They had to have a custom- | 
made flatcar to transport it on the | 
railway. Leslie started in the cheese 
business on his own in 1924 and is 
still involved with it. Bill McNeil 
describes Leslie as the kind of 
person we would all like to be in 
our eighties. ‘‘He has boundless | 
energy and imagination. He never 
stands still for longer than a 
minute and his good humour is | 
infectious.”’ But Frank: Leslie | 
should not be looked upon as an 
exception. Most of us know an 
eighty-year-old whose zest for life 
and sprightly demeanor continue | 
to amaze. 

And if we listen carefully at this 
time of year, when very young 
mingle with very old, and if we can | 
approach everybody with an open | 
heart, we might find our very own | 
family pioneer. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


| 


O 


Voice of the Pioneer — Volume II by Bill 
McNeil is published by MacMillan and | 
costs $19.95. 


Pungent and Pertinent 


continued from page 9 


good fight of the faith,’’ and to 
‘*keep this commandment without 
spot or blame until the appearing 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
God will bring about in his own 
time’’ (1 Tim. 6:12, 14, 15). 

Of all that we can claim from the 
promises of Jesus, peace on earth 
is not one of them, and I do not 
believe Mr. Hastings can find a 
scriptural basis for his statement 
concerning ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’’ In fact Jesus often 
promised peace in almost the same 
breath as he promised strife, not 
only for his disciples but for the 
nations. And with his complete 
foreknowledge he tells us not to be 
alarmed, that such things must 
happen, and still he does not tell us 
to make peace among the nations, 
but to spread his peace. Do we 
believe Jesus? Do we love him with 
all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength? Or, to quote some of 
my critics, do we merely ‘‘hope’’ 
for salvation in Christ, as we hope 
it won’t rain on a family picnic, 
and yet make contingency plans in 
case it does? 

Jesus is not some 
bystander, ignorant of our fears. 
He has suffered everything his 
disciples will ever suffer, and 
though he knows the trials we face, 
he tells us not to be afraid. Fear 
may now be a “‘natural’’ instinct, 
but I do not believe it is ‘‘God- 
given,’’ for man was not afraid 
until after the Fall, nor did he 
know any of the other ‘‘natural”’ 
instincts — lust and greed and self- 
preservation (as opposed to self- 
sacrifice) — which are supported 
or excused by our godless society 
but which God calls sins. We are 
exhorted to put to death 
‘“whatever belongs to our earthly 
nature’ (Col. 3:5). The fact that 
we are afraid does not excuse our 
fear, for it arises when we look too 
much at the circumstances and too 
little at God. And I certainly prefer 
to believe that we value life (i.e. we 
don’t ‘‘walk over cliffs’ or ‘‘drink 
poison’’) because it is a precious 
gift from God, and not because of 


impotent ° 


some animal instinct to save our 
skin. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘Do not be 
afraid,’’ he never offered rescue 
from the circumstance, but his 
peace in the circumstance; he 
characterized fear as lack of faith 
in him (Matt. 6:25-34, Mark 4:40, 
Luke 5:10, John 6:20, and many 
other texts). If we love Jesus, we 
will obey what he commands. For 
“there is no fear in love. But 
perfect love casts out fear.’”’ (1 
John 4:18). 

If we are to believe the teachings 
of Jesus, we cannot support the 


- statements Mr. Hastings makes 


concerning Jesus’ prayers in 
Gethsemane. The sad fact is that 
humans are imperfect and flawed. 
But the Word of God was perfect 
man, man before the Fall, and it is 
dishonouring to our Lord to 
ascribe to him our base instincts 
and frailties. I don’t think I am 
alone in my belief that Jesus’ 
prayers were prompted by the 
knowledge that he was to go out of 
the presence of God the Father, to 
know in his holy being the weight 
of every sinner’s punishment. Here 
is cause for fear — to be under 
God’s wrath, as Jesus acknowl- 
edged to his disciples (Matt. 
10:28). But Jesus experienced hell 
so that we need not; if we accept 
his grace then he takes away our 
only cause for fear, and “‘to live is 
Christ and to die is gain’’ (Phil. 
1:21). 


Grenville Christian College offers a superior 
education in a unique family atmosphere. Students 
are taught traditional values in a modern setting. 
The faculty and staff of 74 have dedicated their lives 
to the development of the mind, spirit, and body of 
each student in their care. 

We offer a full program of interscholastic sports, 
skiing, tennis, skating, camping, equestrian 
; training, art, drama, music, debating and public 

ly speaking. 

H There are a few vacancies for the 1984-85 second 
| semester beginning January 24, 1985. We invite you 
to write or telephone: 


The Rock of Ages will remain 
firm, no matter what man does. 
Since we cannot ‘‘un-invent’’ 
knowledge we will never again 
have a ‘‘nuclear-free’’ world. If 
our possession of nuclear weapons 
has anything to do with sin, as Mr. 
Hastings suggests, then I think we 
must decide if it is sinful for us to 
be armed for defense. I believe we 
can find the answer in scripture — 
Nehemiah 4 is a good place to 
start. In the meantime, our 
governments face the difficult task 
of governing, and need our 
support if they are to seek God’s 
guidance (Rom. 13:1-7, 1 Tim. 2:1- 
4) 1 Pets 2713); 

His will will be done, for his 
alone is the power. And Jesus said 
(John 16:33): 

I have told you these things so 

that in me you may have peace. 

In this world you will have 

trouble. But take heart — I have 

overcome the world. 0 


Mrs. Sharpe is a member of Union 
Presbyterian Church, Halton, Ont., and 
holds a B.Sc. from the University of 
Toronto in radiation biology. 


Editor’s note: This concludes the 
exchange in this section of the 
magazine. Mrs. Sharpe, as 
initiator of the discussion had the 
right of reply. However, the debate 
can (and probably will) continue in 
the ‘‘Letters.”’ 
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Covenant and Communion 


by Charles C. Cochrane 


“C) ur church has always held the view that 
admission into the full life of the church is 
to be identified with admission to the Lord’s 
Table.... We believe that the church is in need of 
reconsidering this matter. The question we raise is 
whether we are right in excluding baptized children 
from the Table until they are old enough to profess 
their faith in the way envisioned in our Book of 
Common Order.’”’ 
(Report of the Church Doctrine Committee, 
A. & P. 1967; pp. 278-279.) 

The foregoing quotation is from a larger section of 
the report under the heading — ‘‘Re: Question of 
Confirmation,’’ and is the earliest reference in our 
records to the possibility of admitting children to 
communion. That was seventeen years ago: since that 
time the Committee on Church Doctrine has done a 
prodigious amount of research — historical, biblical 
and confessional — in its effort to provide the church 
with proper guidance. Inevitably, the scope of the in- 
quiry has been broadened in the intervening years. 
Among those areas which have been explored are: the 
covenant of grace, the covenant idea, the covenant in 
practice, the privileges of children, reception into 
communicant membership, confirmation, baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper and the immediate question of ad- 
mitting baptized children to communion. 

Extensive treatment of these and related subjects 
was given in the 1971 report (pp. 272-278); and again 
in 1972 with articles on the covenant of grace; and in 
1977, when presbyteries and sessions were asked to 
respond to the findings of the Committee. The 
responses in 1978 were not unanimous, and the Com- 
mittee recommended (pp. 229-230) ‘‘further reflec- 
tion’”’ and ‘‘further study particularly with regard to 
the sacrament of infant baptism and the practice of 
confirmation.’’ The recommendation was adopted, 
with the significant deletion of the word ‘infant.’ 
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In view of the number and variety of subjects, and 
the fact that they are all interrelated, it is difficult to 
know just where to enter into the discussion. 

Let us begin by considering the contribution made 
to our subject by the Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1647) which is one of our subordinate stan- 
dards, and which defines the faith of Presbyterians. 
The word ‘subordinate’ as used in this connection 
means of lesser authority than the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in the understanding and 
interpretation of Christian faith. Ministers of the 
church accept the Confession of Faith on these 
terms, and promise to ‘‘uphold its doctrine under the 
continual illumination and correction of the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scriptures’’ (Book of Forms, 
1977, p. 113). 

The Westminster Confession of Faith (Ch. XXV, 
Sec. II) teaches that ‘‘the visible church.....consists 
of all these (the elect) throughout the world that pro- 
fess the true religion, together with their children....”’ 
That is to say, according to the Confession, the 
children of believing parents are ipso facto members 
of the church. It is extremely doubtful whether this 
statement can be substantiated, though the 
Westminster divines tried almost desperately to do 
so. They have adduced, in confirmation of this in- 
clusive doctrine, six ‘‘proof texts’’ as follows: 

(1) Genesis 3:15, the well-known ‘protevangelium’ in 
which God speaks to the serpent saying, ‘‘I will put 
enmity between you and the woman, and between 
your seed and her seed; he shall bruise your head, 
and you shall bruise his heel.’’ To imagine that this 
quotation has something decisive to say about 
membership in the church stretches one’s credulity 
until it snaps. We will, however, return to it later. 

(2) Genesis 17:7, ‘‘I will establish my covenant bet- 
ween me and you and your descendants after 
you....’’ We will be content, for the moment, simply _ 
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to say that this promise is not evidence that children 
of Christian parents are to be considered members of 
the church; and, having said this, promise to deal 
with it in its proper context. 

(3) Ezekiel 16:20-21; this whole chapter is a stirring 
indictment of Israel’s unfaithfulness. Verses quoted 
contain the words, ‘‘And you took your sons and 
your daughters, whom you had borne to me...and 
these you sacrificed to them (images) to be 
devoured....you slaughtered my children and 
delivered them up as an offering by fire to them.”’ 
This is hardly a text calculated to substantiate a claim 
that the children of Christian parents are 
automatically members of the church. 

(4) Acts 2:39, ‘‘For the promise is to you and to your 
children...’’ where Peter repeats, in his own way, 
what is said in Genesis 17:7. 

(5) Romans 11:16, where Paul is speaking of Jew and 
Gentile, not of parent and child. 

(6) Traditionally, the strongest and most persistent 
appeal advocating that the children of committed 
Christians be recognized as members of the church is 
made to rest on 1 Cor. 7:14. (It is also cited as the 
authority for infant baptism when only one of the 
parents is a communicant member of the church.) In 
this connection we are on delicate ground. Paul 
himself twice acknowledges that it is not the Lord 
who speaks, but Paul. (‘‘I say this by way of conces- 
sion, not of command’’ v.6; and ‘‘to the rest I say, 
not the Lord’’ v.12). The apostle here only claims to 
be giving what he believes to be sound advice based 
on his own Christian insight. Verse 14 poses a special 
problem — particularly 14b: ‘“‘Otherwise your 
children would be unclean, but as it is they are holy.”’ 
What does ‘‘otherwise’’ mean? Is Paul urging that 
parents ‘‘unequally yoked”’ should allow their mar- 
riage to stand because if they were to separate, the 
children might be regarded as illegitimate — 
unclean? Nor is the precise meaning of ‘‘holy’’ in this 
context altogether clear. The Greek adjective in this 
verse is agios. When used of things it means ‘sacred’ 
or ‘holy’; when used of persons it is usually 
translated as ‘pure.’ 

In its report to the 98th General Assembly (1972) 
the Committee on Church Doctrine quoted the oft 
repeated promise, ‘‘I will establish my covenant bet- 
ween me and you and your descendants after you 
through their generations for an everlasting cove- 
nant, to be a God unto you and your seed after you’”’ 
(Genesis 17:7). The Committee then rightly com- 
mented: ‘‘By these words believing parents may be 
assured that their children are born into the covenant 
(italics my own) by an act of God’s grace....’’ (p. 
339). In its report to the 103rd General Assembly 
(1977) the Committee went further saying, ‘‘our own 
Confession of Faith (not Scripture) states that 
children of Christian parents, as heirs of the cove- 
nant are born into membership in the church (italics 
my own) (XXV, 2).”’ 

As an interpretation of the Confession of Faith, 


this statement is quite accurate; but as an interpreta- 
tion of biblical teaching it is entirely misleading. 

To contend that the children of Christian parents 
are ‘“‘born into membership in the church”’ is to fly in 
the face of much New Testament evidence to the con- 
trary. John (1:12-13) speaks of ‘‘those who believed 
in his name’”’ as those ‘‘who were born, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but 
of God.’’ Jesus, in his conversation with Nicodemus, 
made the distinction abundantly clear: ‘‘That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’? (John 3:6) and insisted on the 
need to be ‘‘born from above.’’ Paul was of the same 
mind. He wrote to the Christians in Corinth that 
‘“No one can say ‘Jesus is the Lord’ except by the 
Holy Spirit’? and his comments on the ‘‘old’’? man 
and the ‘“‘new’’? man — the ‘‘old’’ nature and the 
‘new’? nature — should put the matter beyond 
doubt. 

Accordingly, there is no scriptural warrant for the 
Westminster Confession’s declaration that member- 
ship in the church is acquired by carnal birth or 
natural descent. Indeed, the weight of evidence 
points in the opposite direction. In retrospect, it is 
difficult to understand how our 17th century 
forefathers in the faith could have been led into a 
blunder of such magnitude. They failed to see — and 
we with them for more than three hundred years have 
failed to see — the distinction between the covenant 
and the church. With them, we have quite wrongly 


- identified the covenanted people with the Christian 


community. 

The inception of God’s covenant of grace is told in 
the following words: 

Now the Lord said to Abram, ‘‘Go from your 

country and your kindred and your father’s house 

to the land that I will show you. 

And I will make of you a great nation, and I will 
bless you, and make your name great, so that you 
will be a blessing. 

I will bless those who bless you, and him who 
curses you I will curse; and in you all the families 
of the earth will be blessed.”’ 

Genesis 12:1-3 
(R.S.V. alternate reading) 
It is clear that the promise thus made had a dual 
focus: it was made with Abraham for him and his 
descendants, and it was made with Abraham for all 
families of the earth. The blessing of the nations in 
Abraham was not incidental but integral to the 
covenant. Later references to the fulness of the 
covenant (e.g. Gen. 18:18; Gen. 22:17-18; 26:4; and 
28:14) confirm God’s concern for the world — for 
mankind. Accordingly, all mankind lives under the 
aegis of the covenant of grace and every child born of 
woman is a ‘covenant child.’ 

Early Christian commentators understood Genesis 
3:15 as a foreshadowing of the coming of Christ — a 
sort of ‘promise of the promise’ — and regarded it as 
a primitive but nonetheless genuine proclamation of 
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Covenant and Communion 
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the gospel. Genesis 17:7 speaks of the covenant in 
relation to Abraham and his descendants. However, 
it has nothing decisive to say about (the organization 
of) the church, for the church, as such, had not then 
emerged. In the Ezekiel passage (16:20-21) the Lord 
speaks of the sons and daughters of Israel ‘‘whom 
you had borne to me,’’ and accuses Israel of having 
*‘slaughtered my children.’’ What mode of speaking 
could be more natural? He had created them and he 
had covenanted with them. Certainly they were his 
children. But the connection between these words 
and membership in the church is surely remote, if it 
exists at all. 

It is important for us to observe that the coming of 
the Christ-child, as the fulfillment of God’s covenant 
of grace with Abraham, was heralded with words of 
similar import to those used in Genesis 12:3 ‘‘...I 
bring you good news of great joy which will come to 
all the people....’’ (Luke 2:10). 

The covenant of grace is not confined to the 
church. ‘‘The covenant embraces realiter both the 
world and the community, non-Christians and 
Christians. But the knowledge and proclamation of it 
is a matter only for the Christian community”’ ..... 
‘‘Man in his fall cannot cease to be the creature and 
the covenant-partner with God’’ ..... ‘*And although 
the covenant of God with men has been totally, and 
so far as man is concerned, irremediably broken by 
the fall of man, yet it has not been reversed or 
removed or destroyed as the omnipotent work of the 
grace of God,’’ (Barth, Karl; ‘‘Church Dogmatics”’ 
IV, 1; pp. 103, 480 & 481). 

The covenant belonged and always will belong to 
Israel, and the church is grafted into Israel (see 
Romans 11:17ff), objectively through the death of 
Christ (Ephes. 2:12ff) and subjectively by faith 
through the Holy Spirit. Israel and the church are 
simply the de facto expressions and representatives of 
what God de juri has done for the world. In Christ, 
God fulfilled his covenant of grace with mankind, 
and justified the ungodly (Romans 4:5). This is what 
the church is commissioned to proclaim and attest to 
the world. This proclamation and attestation is made 
possible only by the fact that God has already 
covenanted with those who are addressed in this way. 
They are a priori his people. If that were not so all 
such proclamation would be futile: we would be 
addressing the wind. 

Consider, if you will, the seriousness of our 
dilemma. We have seen that, according to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the visible church 
consists of all those ‘‘throughout the world who 
profess the true religion, together with their 
children.’’ In Chapter XXVIII, 1, we are told that 
among the benefits of baptism is ‘‘the solemn ad- 
mission of the party baptized into the visible 
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church.’’ Both the Confession, XXVIII, 4, and the 
Shorter Catechism (Q. 95) assure us that ‘‘the infants 
of such as are members of the church are to be 
baptized.’’ We may ask, not altogether facetiously, 
why? The child (if child it be) is, by the Confession’s 
own definition, already a member of the church by 
reason of its having been born of Christian parents! 
The contradiction is compounded by the practice 
which we know as ‘confirmation,’ when the in- 
dividual who has already twice been declared a 
member of the church, really (that is, ‘‘fully’’) joins 
the church. 

Some years ago there was a saying current among 
students in theology to the effect that ‘‘it takes 
twenty years for what the academics are discussing 
among themselves to filter down to the classroom, 
and another twenty years for it to seep into the pew.”’ 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, as represented 
by the 1978 General Assembly, may not have wished 
to engage in a study of infant baptism (see par. 3), 
but such a discussion cannot be postponed in- 
definitely. Quite inadvertently, the proposal to admit 
children to the Lord’s Table has raised the larger 
question of the place of children in the church, with 
all its ramifications. To deal with only one or two 
segments of the problem in isolation from related 
doctrines would be a serious dereliction of duty. It is 
not the intention of the writer to anticipate the 
conclusions at which such a study might arrive. It is 
enough, for the moment, to say that some very 
cogent questions about the nature, meaning and 
propriety of infant baptism are being raised by 
responsible contemporary theologians —.many of 
them within our own Reformed tradition. The 
literature on the subject is voluminous, and it is 
growing. 

The immediate question before the church is 
whether baptized children should be admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper. Let us enlarge the scope of our 


... among 


enquiry somewhat and ask ourselves why anyone, 
baptized or unbaptized, should be forbidden to come 
to the Table. If we can answer the more inclusive 
question, the more limited one will take care of itself. 
In what is said below we are assuming that the Rev. 
James Thomson’s interpretation of 1 Cor. 11:27ff is 
correct in his submission (1981) to the sub- 
Committee on the Covenant of Grace (of the Church 
Doctrine Committee) as follows: 
the usual interpretations of St. Paul’s warnings in 
1 Cor. 11, about eating and drinking unworthily 
and about not discerning the Lord’s body...are 
applied to a group of adults who had been bap- 
tized and were (so to speak) ‘‘members in full 
communion’? whose approach to the Eucharist 
was of such a kind as to bring the faith into 


disrepute. This passage cannot be used in a facile. 


manner as a warrant for not allowing baptized 

children to celebrate the Eucharist. 

As noted, these words are a warning, not a 
prohibition. They are addressed to members of the 
Body of Christ. They are words of caution, lest the 
Corinthian Christians, by their gluttony and 
drunkenness (v. 21), and their failure to provide for 
the poor (v. 22b), should bring judgment on 
themselves. As such they do not constitute a mandate 
for ‘“‘fencing’’ the Table against the participation of 
children, or anyone else. (Authority for fencing the 
Table rests on 1 Cor. 5:9-11, and applies only to 
‘anyone who bears the name of brother’’ and is 
guilty of the offences listed.) 

In obedience to the Great Commission (Matt. 
28:10; Mark 16:15) the church goes ‘into all the 
world” and ‘“‘makes disciples of all nations.’’ How is 
this done? By preaching ‘‘the gospel to the whole 
creation.’? And what is the essence of this gospel? 
Simply that God has been faithful to his ancient 
promise made originally to Abraham, and_ has 
fulfilled it in a new covenant in Jesus Christ; i.e., that 


‘“‘God (has) sent the Son into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world might be 
saved through him’’ (John 3:17). It is the world that 
is here addressed and invited. The church does this by 
spoken words and visible signs — the Sermon and the 
Supper. The spoken word is the church’s audible 
testimony to:-the good news of God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ; the Supper is the church’s visible testimony to 
the same. Preaching is essentially the gospel story re- 
told: the Supper is the gospel story portrayed. 

Why then does the church welcome — and even 
exhort — all and sundry to hear the audible 
testimony to Jesus Christ, but forbid some to par- 
ticipate in the visible testimony to the same Lord? Is 
it because we regard the Supper as somehow ‘holier’ 
than the sermon? And if so, on what grounds? Both 
are expositions of the same gospel. Both point to the 
vicarious life, death and resurrection of the same 
Jesus Christ. Or is it because we will not countenance 
‘profaning’ what we have been taught to regard as 
‘holy’? But surely the Gospels abound with accounts 
of our Lord eating and drinking with ‘‘publicans and 
sinners.”’ In many of those stories there is no 
suggestion that they believed in him. And if he sat 
with them during his earthly life he will do it again at 
communion. 

“Its (the church’s) invitation goes out to all whom 
he (the Lord) is sent to invite, If a church were to 
limit the openness of his invitation of its own accord, 
it would be turning the Lord’s supper into the 
church’s supper and putting its own fellowship at the 
centre, not fellowship with him. By using the ex- 
pression ‘the Lord’s supper’ we are therefore 
stressing the pre-eminence of Christ above his earthly 
church and are calling in question’ every 
denominationally limited ‘church supper’ .... The 
Lord’s supper takes place on the basis of an in- 
vitation which is as open as the outstretched arms of 
Christ on the cross. Because he died for the recon- 
ciliation of ‘the world,’ the world is invited to 
reconciliation in the supper.’’ (Moltman, Jurgens: 
The Church in the Power of the Spirit — Trans. M. 
Kohl — S.C.M. Press, 1977; pp. 244-5, 246.) 

Every child, baptized or unbaptized — and many 
others who are no longer children — should be in- 
vited and welcomed to the Table, because they 
belong, by covenant, to the Lord of the Table. 


O 


Dr. Cochrane is a retired Presbyterian 
minister, author and theologian residing 
in Waterloo, Ontario. 
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THINKING WITHOUT 


COMPARTMENTS: 
A view of the child in scripture 


by David W. Watts 


( ollecting and observing insects was one 
of my childhood passions. At the age 

of eight I attempted to organize an ‘‘insect 
school’? for other kids in the _ neigh- 
bourhood; among its exhibits was a live 
hornets’ nest that I’d managed to get into a 
gallon jar (with some adult help). In the 
course of my obsession I learned the Latin 
names of many of the insect orders, which 
proved useful in high school biology ten 
years later. 

All of which I cite simply to point out that 
I have had a long standing fascination with 
childhood education. I am now an early 
childhood instructor by profession: I could, 
I suppose, even be considered an expert. 
And yet, despite this knowledge, I continue 
to be surprised by the ability of some of my 
kindergarten students, with no _ background 
whatever, to see six-legged creatures that I miss — 
even when I am looking right at them. 

This first came home most dramatically three years 
ago when a group of my_kids and I were hunting for 
insects and other springtime creepy-crawlers on the 
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school grounds. We were looking around a clump of 
trees near the fence when Becky called out excitedly, 
““Look, Mr. Dave, look at ... I’ve found a big bug!’’ 
As we crowded around with our assortment of jars 
and cans, a chorus of ‘‘oohs’’ and ‘‘ahs’’ broke out 
as one by one, the others spotted her discovery. 


While I, all this time, was staring blankly at an ex- 
panse of tree trunk and _ seeing precisely — 
NOTHING. 

‘‘Where, Becky, where?”’ I asked bewilderedly, as 
the other children, by words and gestures, tried to 
point out whatever-it-was without disturbing it, as I 
had asked them to do. And finally, with a twinge of 
exasperation, she pointed right at it. ‘“There, Mr. 
Dave, there!’’ And there, on a twig perpendicular to 
the trunk, and of precisely the same length and 
colour, was a three-inch insect that looked like a 
large lacewing. Perfectly camouflaged?! 

This sort of episode has recurred, though not so 
dramatically, on subsequent nature walks, and I’ve 
pondered on it a lot. How is it that children, totally 
untrained, can see things that I, an experienced 
observer, missed? Is it because their eyes have not 


- been trained as to what to look for? I was reminded 


of the Allies’ use of colour-blind persons to detect 
enemy camouflage from the air during the Second 
World War. Apparently, these people, with their 
abnormal or underdeveloped (by our standards) 
sense of colour, were able to detect subtleties in- 
visible to their more normally sighted confréres. 

And I have also reflected on Jesus’ quotation of 
Psalm 8:2, ‘‘Out of the mouths of infants...’ to his 
adversaries, when the unschooled and the deranged 
were the first to acknowledge his Messiahship (Matt. 
21:16). Apparently these, without any preformed 
concepts of what the Messiah was to be, were able to 
recognize him when he actually came. Conversely, 
the unforgivable sin in Jesus’ eyes was to have a mind 
so firmly set as to be unable to see anything but evil 


_ in the unexpected. (Matt. 12:32). 


Throughout the Bible we find at least seven dif- 
ferent views of the child. Some of these are com- 
plementary to each other; others are less so. Four 
appear in the Old Testament: 

(a) the child as a sign of promise for the future — 
inseparable from the early belief in biological im- 
mortality; 

(b) the child as a chattel — evident in the prohibited 
but never entirely absent practice of child sacrifice; 
(c) the child as a malleable form that can be shaped 


or ‘‘programmed’’ — stated most explicitly in 
Proverbs 22:6: ‘‘Train a child in the way he should 
SOsns 


(d) the child as an oracle, having some perception 
denied to adults — quoted by Jesus at his triumphal 
entry (above) and in his prayer of Matt. 11:25. 

In the New Testament, in addition to the reap- 

pearance of (c) and (d), we encounter three new 
outlooks on the child: 
(e) the child as immature and/or imperfect, as’ in 
Paul’s ‘When I was a child, I spoke like a child.. ACL 
Cor. 13:11) and in Jesus’ characterizing his 
generation as ‘‘children playing in the market place’’ 
(Luke 7:31ff), who are so fickle in their play that they 
don’t know what they want from one minute to the 
next; 


(f) the child as unpretentious, seen in J esus’ setting of 
the child in the midst of the disciples, and his 
assertion that ‘‘He who does not enter the Kingdom 
of God asa child shall not enter it.’’ (Matt. 18:1-4); 
(g) the child as having infinite intrinsic worth, stated 
most starkly in the famous millstone passage (Matt. 
18:5-11). 

Much has been written — a lot of it sentimental 
and overly romanticized — on the latter two views, 
which are held explicitly and uniquely in scripture by 
Jesus of Nazareth. This material usually makes little 
reference to the preceding view (e) of children’s 
limitations. My objective for this article is to examine 
the essence and implications of the fourth view, of 
the child as an oracle, set in the Old Testament and 
quoted by Jesus, as pertaining not only to the child’s 
utterances but to his perception in general. 

Is there something unique about the way in which 
children perceive themselves, each other and the 
world about them, that is instructive to, and com- 
plementary of, the adult perspective? Put more 
simply, what is the gift of sight ‘‘through a child’s 
eyes’’ that children have to give us, and how can we 
honour and appropriate that gift? For in the 
widespread recognition of the need for a theology of 
the child, we must have a clearer understanding of 
what it means to be a child, in both a symbolic and a 
developmental sense. 

I believe that a cardinal feature of children’s minds 
is their ability to think non-compartmentally, that is, 
less categorically and with greater flexibility than 
adults. They are thus able to arrive at new and 
different realizations from those whose minds are set 
by a host of preconceptions and assumptions. This 
quality is not limited to those who are children 
chronologically. We must remember that J esus’ 
references to children were often metaphorical, 
referring not just a literal crowd of children, but to 
the largely uneducated crowd that hailed his coming. 

What we call spontaneity in young children, and in 
some adults, is a certain immediacy of response, 
unfettered by lengthy pre-consideration and 
uninhibited by a string of qualifiers. Jesus commends 
both these characteristics to his adult followers: they 
are not to engage in elaborate forethought when they 
are called to account (Mark 13:11), and they are to let 
their ‘‘yes’’ be ‘‘yes,”’ and their ‘‘no,”’ ‘*no’”’ (Matt. 
5:37 & 23:16ff). 

Such a lack of calculation makes one more 
vulnerable, and at the same time more exploitable. 
Here Paul’s injunction ‘‘That you be no longer 
children, tossed about by every wind of doctrine”’ 
(Ephesians 4:14) comes to mind. It is thus ap- 
propriate for us to consider just what the function of 
compartmental or categorical thinking is — this 
faculty which young children lack, and the lack of 
which makes them both more open and more in- 
constant. Categories serve as filters — they enable us 
to make sense of large quantities of data and 
phenomena in short order. It is impossible to think 
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without at least some resort to categories — Becky’s 
perception in the opening illustration required 
categories of ‘bug’ and ‘tree’, however much these 
may have differed from the adult concepts that 
underlie the same words. It would seem, however, 
that she had not yet developed the subtler, more 
embracing concept of ‘context’ or ‘environment’ 
which is required if camouflage is to be effective, and 
an object is to appear to blend into its surroundings. 

Such blindness to context or, put another way, the 
ability to experience with almost a first-time 
freshness, is precisely what is required if we are to 
“judge not,’’ if we are to be open to others beyond 
first impressions, if we are to read scripture with an 
open mind; for the categories arising out of past 
experience tend to get in the way of our apprehending 
new truth. For adult minds, the simple categories of 
childhood are elaborated and overlaid till they 
sometimes become quite removed from the original 
experience we wish to describe. 


Fx relatively simple classifications we move to 
the more abstract social, economic and 
philosophic categories of class, orientation and 
ideology. It is these categories which, though they 
can help us to think clearly, can also distort our 
vision and close our minds if they are allowed to 
dominate our thinking. After a time, arbitrary 
distinctions of communist/capitalist, 
evangelical/liberal, feminist/chauvinist, become 
more real than the specific flesh-and-blood person 
who is standing before us. They are now not only 
categories, but water-tight compartments to which 
the facts must be stretched or squeezed in order to fit. 

Jesus’ refusal to let such arbitrary categories in- 
trude in his dealings with others is evident in a 
number of instances. In his parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the hero is not given the luxury of being 
able to discriminate on the basis of race. The man 
beset by thieves had been stripped of his clothes; 
without them it was impossible for passers-by to tell 
whether the man was Jewish, Samaritan, or 
whatever. 

Another example was Jesus’ brushing aside of the 
Pharisees’ charge, ‘‘If he had known what sort of a 
woman this was ... he would not have let her touch 
him,’’ spoken of the woman who anointed his feet at 
Bethany (Luke 7:39ff). The ‘‘sort of ...’” was ob- 
viously more important to his/her accusers than the 
‘“‘woman.”’ 

There is, however, underlying both these exam- 
ples, one standard or criterion — a category both so 
all-encompassing and so absolute in its demands that 
it cuts across all categories erected by others. It is that 
of the human. Jesus invokes it to set aside the special 
status claimed by some over and against their 
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fellows. He also invokes it to make clear the priority 
of the human over all else, such as property, animals, 
and institutions: 


Of how much more value is a man than a sheep? 
(Matt. 12:9-13, 
and later in Luke 14:5) 


The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath. 
(Mark 2:27) 


The observance of this criterion, an order in which 
all persons are respected and none preferred, in 
which greatness is based not on assertiveness but on 
service ‘‘to one of the least of these my brethren’’ 
(Matt. 25:40), is what Jesus means by the Kingdom 
of God. 

It is in understanding this paradox — of the 
rejection of categorical thinking, but the need for a 
criterion — that we can form a proper attitude 
toward children. On the one hand, the child has a 
spontaneity and forthrightness denied to most adults, 
due to his lack of arbitrary categorical thinking and 
the need for logical consistency. On the other, he 
lacks an ongoing criterion and a commitment 
thereto, with the result that his utterances are often 
haphazard and contradictory. (Luke 7:31ff) It is in 
true Christian community, with strong but non- 


“Adults have as much a need of 
his perceptions and insights, 

including his often embarrassing 
questions, as he does of theirs.” 
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domineering leadership, that the qualities of children 
and adults can be experienced as complementary 
rather than contradictory. 

The child who knows and accepts that he is a child 
— and we are all children to some extent — can 
acknowledge his dependence on the judgment and 
support of others who can lend consistency and 
continuity to his insights. Likewise, the adult who 
knows he is an adult, having come to terms with his 
own childhood past and present, will be secure in his 
adulthood. He will be unthreatened by the insights of 
children who can see things that he cannot see, things 
that would otherwise upset the equilibrium of his 
logically consistent world. Rather, he will be able to 
honour, appropriate and grow from them in the light 
of his own life experience. 

Conversely, the child — of whatever chronological 
age — who will not accept his childhood becomes a 
caricature. As an adult, he all too easily hides behind 
a veneer of self-righteousness, or becomes reac- 
tionary. He may even be driven continually to seek 
new elusive fountains of youth to fill the void of the 
childhood he never had, or never came to terms with. 

The writer of the letter to the Ephesians deals with 
the process of growing up from this perspective. 
After enjoining his readers to ‘‘no longer be children, 
tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine,’’ he 


tells how this attaining ‘‘to mature manhood”’ can 
take place. In accepting our. varying and differing 
gifts in the body, we are 

to grow up in every way into him who is the head, 

into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined 

and knit together by every joint with which it is 

supplied... makes bodily growth and upbuilds 

itself in love. 

(Eph.4:15-16) 

Now in the body, the child cannot say to the adult, or 
vice versa — anymore than the ear to the eye — “‘I 
have no need of you.’’ (I Cor. 12:21) We can thus 
draw some implications for the role and relationship 
of the child in the community of faith: 
1. The child must be an integral part of that com- 
munity, in both his needs and his gifts. Adults have 
as much a need of his perceptions and insights, in- 
cluding his often embarrassing questions, as he does 
of theirs. The task of Christian Education is 
therefore one of the extended family (i.e. the entire 
community), and cannot be relegated to junior 
church or Sunday school with ‘‘you in your small 
corner, and | in mine.”’ 
2. The community must value the open and the unset 
mind wherever it occurs, whether in_ the 
chronological child or the adult. This is a gift for and 
to the whole fellowship. When adult members come 
up with questions that sound naive or challenge our 
basic assumptions, we must not dive for cover behind 
facile distinctions of mature/ childish, 
emotional/intellectual, ‘‘together’’/‘‘screwed up,”’ 
or theological pigeon-holing. Rather, we must value 
the challenge as a God-sent opportunity to rethink 
and work through our own position in a new and 
fresh manner. 
3. Adults must value their adulthood as being neither 
of a superior nor an inferior but of a different order 
from childhood. They will then be free of the need on 
the one hand to have all the answers, and on the 
other of feelings of inadequacy before the emotional 
fervour and trendiness of youth, knowing that they 
have a perspective of their own to contribute. 

The child is a participant in the household of faith, 
and one through whom the voice of the Other can 
often speak with clarity and discomfort. May our life 
with our children be worthy of their trust, and an aid 
and sign of our rebirth and growth in the Body of 
Christ and the family of Man. o 


Mr. Watts is an instructor in early- 
childhood education and a free-lance 
writer residing in Edmonton, Alta. 
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AG AV 


by Robert Doyle 


Ne so very long ago, if someone mentioned that a 
teenager had a deeply emotional religious ex- 
perience, eyebrows would lift and the announce- 
ment would be greeted with suspicion. In the late 
1970s, cults and sects preyed on young people, 
encouraging them to leave their families and 
surroundings and enter an unreal world of 
total submission to the leaders of the 
various pseudo-religious groups. News 
stories of that period were filled with 
tales of families frantically searching for 
teens who had been coerced into join- 
ing cults that were sometimes transient 
and difficult to locate. New terms ap- 
peared in these stories, such as 
“deprogrammers,” “recovery agent,” 
“mind-bending,” and others with 

which readers quickly became 

familiar. 

These tales of misled youths tended 
to confuse and frighten parents, com- 
pounding the question of the place of 
religion in young people’s lives. But for- 
tunately, these experiences of the late 
1970s have diminished somewhat in the 
80s, although occasionally a news story 
reminds us of this difficult period. 

In Sarnia, Ontario, at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, when a youth talks 


4 Ke } ” “ The AGAPE symbol é 
about having a great experience” or a deeply consists of a cross and the heads of three figures. The figures are 
moving time,” the faces of listeners light up with positioned to reflect the experience of an AGAPE weekend — are 
smiles. They know what the teen is talking about. they looking in at the cross, at each other, out to the world, or all 
; three? The clay emblems are individually made and no two are 
For the past seven years St. Andrew’s has been exactly alike. The symbol was designed by Margie Smith of Sarnia, 
hosting youth experience week-ends called “Agape.” Ont. 
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i | Re than alienating young people from their 


families, Agape is oriented toward fostering 
and strengthening family ties. Led by a group of 
dedicated adults, the week-ends are a total immersion 
into value clarification and Christian principles. 


i. Entering St. Andrew’s on a Friday evening, the teens 


eat, sleep, and live within the church until they leave 
late Sunday afternoon. 

The Agape week-end, (pronounced Ag-a-pay 
rather than the usual A-gap-pay by the youths that 
participate in it), unfolds within a family-like setting. 
The adult couple who lead the week-end are called 
‘‘Mom and Dad.’’ Their closest assistants are ‘‘Co 
Mom and Dad’’ and two other couples, usually new 
to the experience, are named ‘‘Co-co Mom and 
Dad.’? There are other adults, who are named 
“uncles’’? and ‘‘aunts,’’ to round out the family set- 
ting. All week-ends include a minister who par- 
ticipates in the week-end and acts as a resource per- 
son. 

The week-ends are held twice a year, with over 700 
young people having been exposed to the experience 
since its beginning. Preparations are begun several 
months before the date of the week-end with the 
selection of the Mom and Dad, a couple that has pro- 
gressed through the other various levels. They then 
select the additional adults who will form the 
“team,” along with approximately ten teens who 
have experienced a previous. Agape week-end. 

Six weeks before the Agape, serious preparation 
begins, as the team meets every week and each per- 
son’s role on the week-end is examined and explain- 
ed. But more importantly, the group learns to work 
together, develops trust in each other, and comes 
together as a cohesive unit. The basic outline of each 
Agape never changes, but individual input varies. 

While these preparations are taking place, a 
‘“‘backup”’ group is busy purchasing food, setting up 
cots for sleeping, turning a basement room into a 
chapel, and doing all the other necessary chores re- 
quired to feed and house the approximately 40-50 
teens and adults spending the week-end in the 
church. Working backup is an experience in itself. 
Teens from as many as four or five previous Agapes, 
mixed with a few adults, gather to do all the work. 
There is a lot of fun, singing, laughter, hugging, and 
giggling that goes on as the meals are prepared and 
the other necessary jobs done. One adult who has 
worked on several week-ends in a backup capacity 
commented, ‘‘It’s really interesting to watch these 
young people come back and work hard all week-end 
so the new kids on Agape can benefit from such an 
experience. The backup crew greet each other warm- 
ly, especially the ones that have been on the same 
week-end together, and perhaps haven’t seen each 
other for a while. We even have the young people 
returning from university just to work backup. The 
way they carry on with each other reminds me of a 
championship baseball team that gets together for a 


reunion. They know that they have shared a very 
special experience together. There is a lot of hugging 
and chatter between them. It just makes you feel 
good to watch them.”’ 

Although working backup is an integral and in- 
teresting part of the Agape experience, the focus of 
the week-end, of course, is on the teens who are par- 
ticipating in the Agape itself. The whole week-end is 
fast-paced, crammed with happenings designed to 
make the participants think about their relationships 
with others, especially their families. Also, it is 
designed to reassure the youths that a great many 
people care deeply about them. 


Briefly, the week-end unfolds as follows: 
Friday evening begins with a quiz game mixer which 
encourages the teens to get to know each other. This 
is followed by a welcome by the Mom and Dad, who 
also lay down the rules of the week-end. Next is a 
gripe session, which focuses on personal gripes of the 
young people. A love session is next, where talk is 
directed to how so many people love them, and how 
some of their gripes about their parents imposing 
restrictions are really evidence of their parents’ love. 
They then view a slide programme in the chapel, 
followed by games, which help build team spirit, a 
sing-song, then off to bed. 

Saturday morning begins with a visit to chapel, 
breakfast, and then a creation hour when the teens 
are encouraged to decorate the areas of the church 
they now use as their ‘“‘home.’’ The ‘living room,”’ 
where the majority of the activities are centred, is 
especially singled out for the decorations. The result 
is that their ‘‘home’’ now takes on a personal quality. 
The first talk by a team member is then given — a 
talk on not being a phoney. ‘‘Christ is for Real,” 
another talk by a team member, follows. All talks are 
followed by a short discussion period. 

After lunch on Saturday, the young people leave 
St. Andrew’s for the first of two excursions outside 
the church. They are taken, along with the adults, on 
what is termed an ‘‘apostolic activity.’’ On their 
return to the church, they discuss the activity and 
what it meant to them. Later they see a film and hear 
a talk on prayer. The afternoon ends with a special 
Agape meal, after which the youth and adults goona 
mystery bus ride for an outing of fun. They return to 
a penitential service, which many of the youth con- 
sider the highlight of the week-end. They then have 
snacks, say prayers, and are off to bed. 

Sunday morning starts with a visit to the chapel, 
then to breakfast. An adult couple then deliver a 
Christian witness talk. Skits, involving all the teens 
and adults, follow. Later in the morning a commu- 
nion service is held. A small fired-clay disk, with a 
distinctive Agape symbol, is. presented to each teen 
and adult on the week-end. 

After lunch there is a period of personal sharing 
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after which the Mom and Dad say goodbye to their 
“‘family’’ amidst a lot of hugging and an occasional 
tear. All participants of the week-end walk, singing 
“Pass It On,’’ which by now has become a theme 
song of the week-end, enter the church gym where 
they are greeted by dozens of former Agape youth 
who sing along with them. The Mom and Dad say a 
few words of thanks, and the week-end has formally 
ended. 

During the last hour or so of an Agape week-end, 
the parents of the young people who have attended 
are invited to gather at St. Andrew’s. The spiritual 
advisor, along with two of the youths who have been 
on the week-end, explain step-by-step the programme 
and the various experiences their teenagers have been 
exposed to. The parents are invited to ask questions 
so that if their teenager comments on some aspect of 
the week-end later, they can enter into a meaningful 
dialogue about it. 


athy Brown, who lives in a small, rural com- 

munity near Sarnia, has this to say about her 
experiences on Agape: ‘‘Before Agape I had a lot of 
questions about my faith and I was also troubled by 
low self-esteem. Everyone on the week-end is willing 
to reach out to you. I found out people love you for 
what you are and so does God. But, more important- 
ly, I found that young people need a strong faith in 
their lives. Because of peer pressure, you have to read 
the Bible and then recall what it says about what is 
right and what is wrong.”’ 

Music is an integral part of the week-end. The 
youth are encouraged to bring guitars with them, and 
by the time the week-end is over they are spon- 
taneously singing or humming their favourite tunes. 
John Greenwood’s ‘‘Friends’’ is a_ particular 
favourite, as well as ‘‘Pass It On,’”’ ‘‘Lord of the 
Dance,’’ ‘‘Kumbaya,’’ and others. 

Don and Lucy Intihar, the ‘‘Mom and Dad’’ on an 
Agape last year, are very enthusiastic about the pro- 
gramme. Don says, ‘‘As an adult on Agape, I believe 
we are meant to be there. On every week-end I’ve 
been part of, there has been at least one person who 
sought me out just to talk. He or she wanted to 
discuss some problem at home or share personal feel- 


ings about life in general. I am sure God gave me the - 


strength and wisdom to help them with the problems 
they brought to me. Truly, I became an instrument of 
God’s love.”’ 

Another couple, Al and Barb Zabel, both elders at 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church in Sarnia, are also very 
supportive of the Agape concept. They were the 
“Mom and Dad’’ on Agape 7 (the Agapes are 
numbered consecutively) and look back on the ex- 
perience very positively. Barb comments, ‘‘We look 
back on our involvement in Agape and see it as a real 
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Shelley Jones unrolls her sleeping bag in preparation for 
the weekend. 


Shelley Jones and Kim Benson examine Mark Scott’s name 
tag as part of a mixer game at beginning of Agape 15. 


gift — a time for us to grow spiritually while helping 
others to do the same. It is so rewarding to see young 
people mature in their relationships with parents, 
friends and God. They grow in self-esteem and con- 
fidence, build trusting and caring friendships and 


~ begin to see themselves as God’s children with the 
responsibility of spreading his love in whatever en- 
vironment they find themselves.”’ 


Ts roots of Agape can be traced to a very 
similar youth week-end in Roman Catholic 
churches, called COR. These letters stand for Christ 
in Others Retreat, which basically means a retreat 
where love of Christ is recognized in people around 
us. COR retreat week-ends are mainly held in On- 
tario, but similar week-ends are held in most large 
Catholic centres elsewhere. The interdenominational 
Agape concept has experienced growth since its in- 
ception, expanding from Sarnia to Thamesville. 
Instrumental in adapting the COR retreats to needs 
of Christian teenagers of many denominations were a 
Roman Catholic couple, Frank and Delores Casey of 
Sarnia, who had been the “‘Mom and Dad’’ on two 
COR week-ends. Delores explains how Agape first 


| came about: ‘‘Although teenagers of other faiths 


were always welcome to participate in a COR retreat, 
the ratio was necessarily limited. Frank, who teaches 
in a public high school, became convinced that the 
opportunity to discover the deeper realities of Christ 
in their lives should be made available to a greater 
number of Christian teenagers.”’ 

Frank Casey approached Father Larry Laforette, 
then spiritual director of COR, and with his im- 
mediate support, plans for such a week-end began. 
Frank and Delores enlisted the assistance of two 
other interested couples, Jerry and Jane Danic, and 
Neil and Doreen Murray. These couples, along with 
Father Laforette and two ministers, the Rev. Walter 
Barnes and the Rev. Fred Austin, spent several 
meetings, plus an in-depth week-end, to adapt the 
COR manual to one for many denominations. Mr. 
Casey says, ‘“‘Care was taken not to change the basic 
structure of COR. The new manual was finally ap- 
proved as a welcome extension of the COR concept. 
We then chose the name Agape, which of course 
means love feast and also stands as an acronym for 
‘“A God All People Express.’’ This name was ap- 
proved by the other adults on our first team. The first 
team also had eight Roman Catholic teens from the 
COR movement.”’ 

Agape has many staunch supporters in Sarnia, but 
none more firm than the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Dennis Clarke. The Caseys and others who have been 
connected with the Agape since its inception are full 
of praise for Mr. Clarke’s endorsement of the move- 
ment. Frank Casey says, ‘‘His singular support was 
counted on and experienced at the very conception of 
the idea of Agape week-ends. We knew at the outset 
we had a committed person in Dennis Clarke to carry 
out the ideas of Agape.”’ 

Dennis Clarke considers Agape a priority in the 
ministry to youth at St. Andrew’s, located in the core 
area of Sarnia. He comments on Agape, “It is very 
exciting to be involved with a programme that im- 
proves relationships between teenagers and their 


parents. But it is even more exciting to see the Holy 
Spirit moving in these young people on an Agape 
week-end.”’ 

Jeff De Hann, a Sarnia youth who attended a re- 


‘cent Agape (Agape 14) in the spring said, ‘*The at- 


mosphere on Agape is warm and friendly. In fact I 
soon felt closer to the other teens in this short week- 
end than I do to people I have known for ten years. 
But the real advantage I found was that it improved 
my relationship with my parents, especially in the 
area of communications.”’ . 

Parents may worry about their teenagers becoming 
involved in unusual movements elsewhere, but in 
Sarnia, parents and other adults who have en- 
countered Agape believe it to be a truly positive 
Christian experience. 0 


Mr. Doyle is a part-time free-lance writer 
and for many years has been an elder at 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church in Sarnia, 
Ont. 
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I - EXPLORATION **All Change!’’ That cry 
could often be heard in the days of rail travel, when a 
passenger train reached its destination. The words 
meant that whatever you did next, you could not re- 
main where you were; you had to change. Life is 
often like that, and thoughts about change greatly af- 
fect our lives. 

Christians should not allow such thoughts to 
disturb them. The New Testament writers tell us of 
the greatest change which ever took place in the 
world. In Old Testament times God had often spoken 
through prophets. At the end of those times, he gave 
a full and final Word, through his Son. After that, 
everything was different for ever, as the history of 
the Church plainly shows. 

Of course the New Testament shows other things 
too. Many people were upset when God made this 
radical change in the human story. Here we find one 
symptom of sin. People often like changes which 
they themselves can make. But change which comes 
from God? That is quite another matter. 

Christian teaching about God offers a balanced 
and constructive view towards change. From the Bi- 
ble we learn that God brings changes to the world; 
yet he himself does not change. ‘‘I am the Lord, I 
change not.’’ (Malachi) ‘‘Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today and for ever,’’ (Hebrews 13), and so 
on, and so on. Here is a refrain which resounds 
through the scriptures. 

This thought of the unchangeable glory of the ever 
merciful God is a wonderful antidote to despair in an 
age where everything seems to change and nothing 
seems certain. 

Yet there are some who now assert that God too 
changes. In all other ages the Church has confessed 
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THE COMFORTING DOCTRINE 


by} 


her faith in God, the Father Almighty. Now, we 
told, we should no longer do so. 

I am reminded of the church of my chilahdod! 
young, as usual, were enthusiastic for change. 
there was unanimous consent -that God was | 
Father. Every Sunday afternoon our Sunday sch 
superintendent would begin his prayer either with | 
words, ‘‘O God our loving heavenly Father’’ or 
God our loving Father in heaven.’’ Had I bi 
disposed to gamble, I might have suggested a wa 
with a fellow scholar, as to which of the two princi| 
forms of invocation would be heard on a given Sj 
day. I smile as I write, but my memory of ¢ 
superintendent is of a good man, with a simple fa 
in God through Jesus Christ. Such faith inspi 
respect and confidence in others. 

The present attempt to dismiss the primary d 
trine of the Fatherhood of God is quite destructive 
its tendency. It is time, therefore, to remember anc 
re-affirm that the Christian God is the gracic 
Father of all who trust him. But before doing this, 
us recall the foundation on which such comfort res 
Il - FOUNDATION Today, many with 
faith imagine that Christian claims are absurd. Tl 
little creatures creeping about the earth shot 
believe that the mighty Creator of all the stars is th 
Father; how ridiculous! Yet faith affirms exac 
this, on the basis of the Christian teaching that G 
is the Father of Jesus. 

One illustration from the Gospel will help us at t 
point. I mean the story of the boy Jesus in the te 
ple. (St. Luke 2, 41-52) Mary says (v. 48) “‘Son w 
have you treated us so? Behold your father an 
have been looking for you anxiously.’’ Jesus repli 


ii 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


hall 


id you not know that I must be in my Father’s 
ise.”’? (‘about my Father’s business,’’ as the 
|.V. has it, does not affect the meaning here.) This 
iy from the silent years in Nazareth draws atten- 
J, to one inescapable theme in the Gospels; the 
feated affirmation that God is the Father of Jesus. 
IVhen we say therefore, ‘‘I believe in God the 
‘her Almighty...and in Jesus Christ his only 
1)...°? we are not merely repeating an old creed, or 
ing some venerable liturgy, but confessing our con- 
lence in the truth, power, and unchangeableness of 
| Christian revelation of God in Christ. You can 
ar all sorts of change if you can stand on that un- 
likeable rock. 


- CLARIFICATION Christians believe 
smselves to be the children of God because, first of 
|, they believe that God is the Father of Jesus ina 
lscial and unrepeatable way. It follows that the 
ord of Jesus concerning the Father is to be received 
d embraced. Here again we are thinking of Chris- 
in distinctives. Many of our neighbours believe in 
yd. But if they were asked whether they thought of 
emselves as the children of God, dependent on him 
their heavenly Father, then they would surely reply 
at they would not want to go as far as that. 


2ither, it seems, do some who call themselves Chris- 


ins. 

But such reluctance moves them away from Gospel 
ound on to the sinking sands of human. specula- 
ia ‘““See what love the Father has given us that we 
hould be called the children of God, and so we are.”’ 
) sounds the Word, in music of reconciling har- 
iony from I John, 3. Such assurance gives the basis 
ir purposeful, patient, prayer. Those who have not 


yet reached the confidence that God is their Father, 
for Christ’s sake, have not yet reached one fountain 
of inspiration for Christian prayer. 

But how dare anyone claim to be the son or 
daughter of the living God? Answer: because Jesus 
teaches us that this is what we should be and can be. 
If we believe that, through him, his Father’s true 
Word comes to us, then we shall gladly receive that 
part of the Gospel which St. Paul expresses when he 
says, ‘You are all the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus,’’ (Gal. 3). 

It is too easy to miss the revolutionary thrust of 
such passages. They mean that Christians should 
become eager and ready to pray because of the new 
relationship with God which is possible through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. When he was once asked by a 
disciple, ‘‘Lord teach us to pray,’’ he simply replied, 
‘‘When you pray, say, Father hallowed be your 
name...’? (Luke 11) Such words must have astonish- 
ed the ears of the disciples when they first heard 
them. Not one Old Testament prayer is really ad- 
dressed to God as Father. By the time of Christ, the 
Jews were so concerned with the majesty of the 
Divine name that they thought it best not to use it at 
all, for fear that they might break the third com- 
mandment. And now the disciples heard their Master 
encouraging them to address God with the familiarity 
and confidence of children, addressing their Father. 

Through preaching, this teaching quickly spread 
through the early Church. It was then confirmed in 
the New Testament, re-appeared in the creeds, and 
has since made its indelible mark on the liturgies, 
hymns, and prayers of the universal Church. The 
Christian teaching that God Almighty is the Father 
of all who trust in him is part of our Christian in- 
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heritance. We are not entitled to put up for sale what 
has been committed to our trust. 

The wonderful strength of such faith in times of 
stress is illustrated in the English translation of an old 
German hymn: 

Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 

Though health and strength and friends be gone, 

Though joys be withered and all dead, 

Though every comfort be withdrawn; 

On this my steadfast soul relies, 

Father, thy mercy never dies. 

Why then should anyone wish to abandon this faith, 
and do so moreover in Christ’s name? That is the 
question. 


IV - QUESTION 
two headings. 
(a) Language? 

There are those who think they can separate the 
light of the Gospel from the language of the Bible. At 
some points these well-meaning people are attemp- 
ting the impossible. Christians will speak of the love 
of Christ for as long as time shall last, and after that 
through all eternity. Christians should follow St. 
Paul and glory in Christ’s cross — whatever the 
sneers of Goethe and his friends in every age. 

Likewise we should call upon the name of the 
Father, since this is the proper human response to 
Jesus Christ’s Word of reconciling mercy. Here, of 
course, we use the language of family relationships, 
with all their sensitivity and liability to misunderstan- 
ding, tension, betrayal, and heartbreak. 

Now one thing is plain; the /anguage of family 
relationships is quite simple and straightforward. 
Husband, wife, father, mother, son, daughter; even 
a child can use these terms with meaning. It is a sad 
commentary on human nature that, while the 
language is plain, the relationships themselves can 
easily become confused, complicated and even 
poisoned. Yet there are no substitutes for the terms; 
they were, and are, quite irreplaceable. A mother is 
— a mother; whatever her relationship with her 
child. When a wife ceases to recognize the man she 
married as her husband, one thing is plain; the mar- 
riage is at an end, and the terms are no longer ap- 
propriate for two such people. You can’t mean- 
ingfully speak of husband and wife except within the 
marriage relationship. If father and son refuse to 
recognize each other, there is evidence of serious 
alienation between the two; but one thing is certain, 
reconciliation won’t be brought about by tinkering 
with the language; that signifies a state of affairs 
which is not negotiable. 

So it is in the household of faith. We know that the 
Church suffers from stresses and strains as families 
do and God has to put up with a great deal from his 
quarrelsome children. But the guiding light of scrip- 


I offer a partial answer under 
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ture is a plain pointer to unity and peace. There is 
“‘One God and Father of us all, who is above all, and 
through all and in all.’’ (Ephes. 4) Here is a powerful 
pull to unity at all times. Take it away, and churches 
will find themselves like rudderless ships in boiling 
seas; and just as useless. 

(b) Misunderstanding? 

Can the term Father, as applied to God, be 
misunderstood? Certainly! Is there one important 
term in the New Testament which is not liable to 
misunderstanding in one way or another? Love, life, 
liberty, priesthood, prayer, power, possessions: you 
name the terms; they have all been misused in 
Christ’s name at some time or other. If we are to 
abandon biblical terms simply on the ground that 
they are liable to misunderstanding, what shall we 
have left to us? Isn’t part of the purpose of preaching 
to clear up misunderstanding? 

If someone asks how you can teach a child with a 
drunken earthly father to believe in a loving heavenly 
Father, then at once we are faced with another ques- 
tion — how could Paul teach the Corinthians to use 
the terms God, and Lord, with holy meaning? After 
all the ‘gods’ and ‘lords’ of the ancient world were an 
immoral and unprincipled lot, so much so that by 
Paul’s time they were increasingly objects of con- 
tempt and ridicule. But Paul did not abandon the 
terms because they bore an unsatisfactory meaning: 
he simply took the words and filled them with new, 
power-filled meaning. ‘‘There are many — ‘gods’ — 
and many ‘lords’ — yet for us there is one God the 
Father, from whom are all things, and for whom we 
exist, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things and through whom we exist.’” (I-Cor. 8). 


V — COMMITMENT — CONDITIONAL OR UN- 
CONDITIONAL? It seems to me that many of 


our present distresses would quickly end if we would 
allow the Bible to speak for itself. Here again 
misunderstanding 


threatens. No one_ should 


| 


pies 


y be the 
, our 
even... 


Matthew 5 


underestimate the advances in the realm of biblical 
studies during the last 150 years. Responsible com- 
mentators and students of the ancient manuscripts of 
the Bible have rendered wonderful service to the 
Church in these modern times. 

But some questions lead to a summons to faith 
more than to a challenge to scholarship. Does the 
New Testament say anything clearly? Is what it says 
credible? Is it still relevant? Does it bear the mark of 
Divine, as well as human authorship, as the Church 
has believed for nearly two thousand years? 

Faith has its answer ready, in advance of these 

questions. The New Testament writers wrote because 
of one great chorus which they had heard. This was 
available in varied expressions but in the end they all 
said the same thing — that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world. There would never have 
been a written New Testament but for this Gospel 
first spoken and preached. 
- If the authors of the New Testament were mistaken 
in this, then what they wrote is nonsense and Chris- 
tianity is a fiction. But Christianity is not fiction; it is 
God’s great truth and gift. That which changes lives, 
calms troubled minds, heals wounded spirits, pacifies 
guilty consciences, gives hope to the hopeless and 
comfort to the dying — oh yes, and teaches liars to 
tell the truth — is the Good News of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, God’s power for deliverance to all who 
believe. 

Truly there is much nonsense in the world, and too 
much fiction. But like Paul before us, we preach 
words of truth and soberness. Christ’s cross was not 
set up in a closed, secret closet, but in a public place; 
and the preaching of the Crucified tells of the healing 
power of that last altar, set up at Golgotha, for our 
safety. 

But no one ever enjoyed this mercy unless he 
refrained from laying down his own conditions for 
Christ’s service. The Gospels make this perfectly 
plain. The rich young ruler was willing to follow 


Christ; if he could keep his money. Peter would 
follow Christ; if he could lead his Master away from 
the cross. Many of the Jews would hail Jesus as king; 
if he would consent to be the king of their political 
aspirations. But discipleship is impossible under such 
conditions. We either follow Jesus on his terms, or 
not at all. ‘‘I realized,’’ said a young convert to 
Christ, ‘‘that what was required of me was uncondi- 
tional surrender!”’ 

Nothing could be more modern than this. Like 
Israel of old, modern man is often willing to serve the 
Lord if, that is, he can hold on to a few idols. ‘‘I will 
follow Jesus,’’ says someone, ‘‘but in the name of 
science I deny his miracles.’’ ‘‘I will follow Jesus,”’ 
says another, ‘‘but in the name of philosophy (or the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses for that matter) I cannot wor- 
ship the one God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’’ 
Yet another, ‘‘I will follow Jesus, but in the name of 
feminism I will not bow to the Father in heaven.”’ 

That kind of Christianity may have a lot of words; 
but it has no substance. Our Lord did not come into 
the world as a politician looking for votes and eager 
to make concessions: he came to seek and to save the 
lost; and the lost, threatened with drought, starva- 
tion and death, are in no position to bargain; least of 
all with him who conquered death on their behalf. 

Those who wish for release from their misery 
should come to him just as they are, with nothing to 
offer but their sin, which includes their prejudices 
and pre-conditions; and they should come with 
nothing to say but what the tax-collector said in the 
parable, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ Then 
follows a wonder: when we are freed from prejudice 
against God, we find release from prejudice and 
harsh thoughts against each other... ‘‘that you may 
be the children of your Father in heaven, for he 
causes his’sun to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and causes his rain to fall on the just and the unjust”’ 
(Matt. 5). This is the Word of the Lord. In his 
Father’s house there are many dwelling places, and 
ample resources; were it not so, Christ would have 
told us. His Name is Faithful and True and he is wor- 
thy of loyal trust and tireless service. This service in- 
cludes learning to think of God as he taught us to do, 
and being willing to speak to the Father as he told us 
we should. Here as everywhere else, faith works by 
love; and those who know anything ef such working 
find release from much unhappiness. oO 


Mr. Marshall is the minister at St. Enoch 
Church in Hamilton. Ontario. 
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Military Balance and 
Prospects for Peace 


« ACP 


by John Stapert 


ak he diplomats whose governments have decided to install 108 Per- 
shing II nuclear missiles in West Germany and 464 Cruise missiles in 
other locations in Western Europe are confident that none of those new 
nuclear weapons will ever be launched. For that matter, they are also 
confident that the Soviet Union will not fire any of its 340 triple-headed 
nuclear missiles that are now aimed at Western Europe. The question thus 
naturally arises, ‘‘Why do we need these 572 new missiles? If we don’t 
believe the other side is going to use its nuclear weapons on us, why go 
ahead with deploying these awful things?”’ 


The consistently expressed 
answer is that the West needs these 
modernized and advanced 
weapons for diplomatic purposes, 
not for military purposes. The 
Pershing IIs and the Cruise 
missiles are regarded as negotiating 
tools. The nations of NATO 
reason that the Soviet Union needs 
an incentive in the form of external 
threat to motivate the withdrawal 
of the SS-20 missiles that already 
threaten Western Europe. A 
product of that logic is President 
Reagan’s offer to the Soviets to 
reduce the extent of the West’s 
missile deployment if the Soviet 
Union withdraws a portion of its 
SS-20 missiles. 
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The objective of peace 
negotiations continues to be 
military balance, on the theory 
that military balance yields a stable 
international scene. If two ad- 
versaries are approximately equal 
in their military strength, neither 
will initiate aggression against the 
other. To this end, NATO pursues 
at the negotiating table the ob- 
jective of creating a balance of 
forces at the lowest possible level. 
Any significant deviation from 
military equivalence is viewed as a 
destabilizing development. 

Pursuing balance when he was 
president, Jimmy Carter offered 
the Soviets parity. More recently, 
and in a similar pursuit, President 


Reagan has advanced the ‘‘zero - 
zero option,’’ under which the 
United States would cancel 
deployment of all Pershing II and 
ground-launched Cruise missiles if 
the Soviet Union eliminates its | 
multiple warhead SS-20 missiles as 
well as its SS-4 and SS-5 missiles. | 
When the Soviet Union rejected | 
that proposal, the United States 
submitted an interim proposal 
whereby NATO would reduce its | 
planned deployment of Pershing II | 
and ground-launched Cruise | 
missiles provided the Soviets | 
would reduce the number of | 
warheads on its SS-20 and other | 
long-range missiles on a global | 
basis. Each of these proposals has | 
contained the notion that | 
equivalent military forces will yield | 
a peaceful world. 

The Soviet Union, while | 
rejecting the West’s proposals, has | 
advanced offers of its own which } 
also display allegiance to the {| 
theory of peace through military |} 
balance. Looking at the scene, the | 
Soviets identified 1,000 medium- |} 


range systems on each side and 
proposed that those be trimmed to 
300 on each side. In December, 
1982, Soviet Premier Andropov 
proposed a limit of 162 nuclear 
missiles for each side in Europe. 
The Soviets have additionally 
proposed international _ stability 
through a pledge of ‘‘no first use’’ 
of nuclear weapons. NATO has 


and despite the rhetoric, both sides 
continue their development and 
deployment in nuclear weapons. 

In December, 1979, the member 
nations of NATO agreed to pursue 
a ‘‘dual-track’’ policy, a policy 
which it currently continues to 
pursue. Track I of the policy in- 
volves modernization of NATO’s 
intermediate range nuclear force in 
order to counter the Soviet build- 
up in recent years. Track II in- 
volves United States-Soviet 
negotiations to limit and to reduce 
land-based intermediate nuclear 
forces. 

The deployment track of this 
policy is operative, and the 
deployment of missiles is 
proceeding on schedule. The 
Soviets, apparently, are also 
continuing to replace their older 
SS-4. and SS-5 missiles with 
modernized SS-20 missiles, and 
they are constructing additional 
launch platforms for the SS-20s. 

The negotiating track of this 
plan constantly sputters. Ever 
since October 30, 1973, 
negotiations have been continuing 
in Vienna, Austria, between 
Warsaw Pact and NATO nations 
to achieve Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions (MBFR). In 
these talks, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has proposed a 
phased, seven-year reduction for 
both sides so that each reaches 
700,000 ground troops and 
900,000 ground and air forces — 


with adequate’ verification. 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START) began in Geneva, 


Switzerland, on June 30, 1982. The 
most recent item in these START 
and MBFR negotiations is a 
proposal worked out between 


rejected each of these proposals,, 


President Reagan and the United 
States Congress that would involve 
reductions of 45 percent in the 
nuclear arsenals of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union by 
1996. 

In all of the West’s recent arms 
reductions proposals, the 
requirement of verification has 
been included. We want our expert 
inspectors to have access to the 
missile launch sites of the Warsaw 
Pact, and we want to verify with 
our own eyes the dismantling of 
the other side’s weapons. In ex- 
change, we would be prepared to 
permit the Soviet Union to send its 
experts to our military sites to 
verify that we were limiting or 
reducing our nuclear weapons 
deployment. 

Verification is seen as crucial, 
because the West simply does not 
trust the Soviet Union to observe 
verbal or written promises that it 
will trim its weaponry. The West 
remembers that after the Soviets 
accepted President Carter’s offer 
of parity, it was discovered that the 
Soviet Union had continued to 
build and deploy additional 
weapons. When this discovery was 
made, the Soviets insisted that the 
weapons were not new; it was just 
that our new and _= more 
sophisticated 
detected what was already there. 
The Soviets, operating a closed 
society, have rejected on-site 
verification. 

The Soviets know that the West 
has 162 nuclear warheads that are 
not being counted in any of 


President Reagan’s or NATO’s 


proposals. Those warheads are 
part of the independent nuclear 
systems maintained by Great 
Britain and France. This makes all 
of the West’s proposals unac- 
ceptable to the Soviets, because 
they would be dismantling most or 
all of their intermediate range 
nuclear weapons while two NATO 
nations would be retaining a 
significant nuclear force. Great 
Britain and France claim that their 
162 nuclear missiles are being kept 
only for defensive purposes and 


satellites had. 


that they could not conceivably be 
used to defend other NATO 
nations in Europe. 

Seven years were invested by the 
two sides in the negotiations of the 
second Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT II). At the end of 
those seven years, the United 
States Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty because it detected that the 
treaty favoured the Soviet Union 
(and also because of a change in 
the political composition of the 
Senate). President Carter favoured 
SALT II because he believed that it 
would leave the West with an 
advantage in multiple warhead 
nuclear weapons. It later came out 
that the Soviets had quietly ad- 
vanced their multiple warhead 
capability and had taken a big 
jump forward. From the Soviet 
standpoint, it had invested seven 
years in negotiations, only to learn 
that the United States would not 
commit itself to the agreement. 

The path of negotiation is long 
and frustrating. If, even in its 
proposal form, President Reagan’s 
late-1983 plan for arms reduction 
could not be completed by 1996, 
we can be sure that actual military 
balance would take at /east that 
long to achieve. Inasmuch as the 
negotiations have been riddled 
with mistrust, with secret or 
camouflaged military advances on 
both sides, and with a history of 
poor faith, such talks might 
proceed, essentially without result, 
for several decades. 

Pursuit of the talks along well- 
worn paths is almost certain to be 
disappointing. Agreements require 
some level of mutual trust, but we 
telegraph our lack of trust by 
requiring verification. The Soviets 
claimed in 1979 that forces were 
balanced, and it made similar 
claims in 1980, 1981, and 1982. 
Yet, it increased its arsenal of 
operational SS-20s from 140 to 
more than 350 in the same time 
period. Neither side has been 
willing to sign an agreement in the 
same time period. Neither side has 
been willing to sign an agreement 
unless it seemed to secure an 
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A. HUNTER 


The Scott Mission 


502 Spadina Ave. ® 
M5S 2H7 
Rev. A. Zeidman, M. Th., D.D., Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a Stranger, and ye took me in.” 


Toronto ®@ 


room in the inn. 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by 


Military balance... 


continued from previous page 


advantage thereby. Military 
balance may, in the end, prove 
elusive — even, perhaps, a vapor 
that cannot be grasped. 

As the years roll by, the unity of 
the East and the unity of the West 
are both increasingly difficult to 
maintain. As some Western 
diplomats look toward the Soviet 
Union, they see its economy 
reaching zero growth by the year 
2000. They observe signs of a 
religious revival. They note that 
the Slavic population will be 
outstripped by the Muslims and 
others in a few years. They an- 
ticipate leadership problems in the 
Soviet Union. This set of ob- 
servations leads them to forecast 
the possibility that the Soviet 
Union will have an increasingly 
difficult time maintaining either 
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internal unity or unity in the 
Warsaw Pact. Rather’ than 
motivating mutual arms reduction 
agreements, this view motivates 
procrastination: maybe the enemy 
will collapse. 

Within NATO, it seems that 
disunity may also be a fear. 
‘‘Decoupling’’ is a term that 
diplomatic sources use to describe 
the possibility that the United 
States would go its own way in 
nuclear weapons, leaving _ its 
European partners to defend 
themselves. No diplomat or NATO 
officer would confirm the presence 
of that fear, but they emphasized 
strongly the need to maintain a 
unified West in order to force the 
Soviet Union to reconsider its 
military build-up. 

Christians must insist that their 
nations actually pursue arms 
reduction and peace through 
international negotiation. Chris- 
tians might particularly make 
contributions toward mutual trust, 


Canada 
Telephone: (416) 924-4437 


David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 
word and deed, Him for whom there was no 


To all our friends a Blessed Christmas and 
a joyous New Year. 


showing that the adversary is 
human too. Some __ individual 


Christians, and many Christian 
churches and other agencies, are 
developing theological positions 
from which they are able to make 
declarations of conscience about 
the arms race. These efforts clearly 


Oo] 


need to be continued. 


Next time: . 

NATO’s Nuclear Deployment and 
The P.C.C. ’s : 
theological stance. 


Dr. Stapert is Editor 
of the Church 
Herald (The _ Re- 


ated Church Press. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex J. Calder 


Can you bake a cherty pie? 


{ D id you ever keep baking cherry pies and they never did turn out the 
| way you expected? Then you made one little change and there it 
| was — a marvellous cherry pie. What a triumph! 

We had something similar to that process take place in our 
congregation. Try as we would with our talking, preaching, praying and 
|| showing of pictures, our givings to the mission of the church moved ahead 
|| but slowly. Some ingredient was missing from the pie. 


Four years ago, our Session and 
Congregation made the decision to 
increase our budget by $6,000.00, 
or thirty-three percent. It is the 
percentage increase which is 
important. There were numbers of 
doubting Thomases, including the 
minister, but the decision to do 
something new caught on. 

Under the leadership of the 
Session, we held a talent auction — 
an idea we copied from a 
congregation of another denomi- 
nation which had held a successful 
one. It took a lot of planning and 
work, but was a lot of wonderful 
fun and fellowship over four 
months of preparation. 

The event which took place in 


May realized $1,600.00. By 
December 31st of that year, the 
goal of $6,000.00 was reached. 
How? We can only presume that 
the prayers, fellowship, en- 
thusiasm and the dedicated work 
of many helped give the 
Congregation a new focus on 
mission because the difference 
between $1,600.00 and $6,000.00 
was given by free will offering. 

If you are a percentage short of 
reaching your allocation and are 
unhappy about it, I suggest tying 
your mission work to an event 
which suits your congregation. 
You may only need to do it once. I 
am sure the new ingredient you 
add to your pie will work if un- 


WORSHIP, TEACHING 


AND SERVICE 


Resources from our 
Jewish neighbours 


FEBRUARY 8-12, 1985 


A Continuing Education Event 
at Ewart College, for Ministers, 
Church Educators and Members of 
the Order of Diaconal Ministries. 


For further information write: 

Ewart College Continuing Education 
156 St. George Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 2G1 


dertaken with prayers, enthusiasm 
and dedicated work by a small 
committee. 

Don’t think for a moment that 
everything we try in our congre- 
gation is successful; quite to the 
contrary. But we are grateful for 
limited success in this one, and for 
the fact that the level of giving has 
been sustained and increased. 

At this time when God’s giving. 
to us is so much in our mind, we 
have the opportunity of joyfully 
giving in response to his love and, 
perhaps, even adding a new 
ingredient. 

So we work and pray and thank 
God that he works in mysterious 
ways his wonders to perform and 
that he leads us into undertaking 
things we thought to be im- 
possible. 


Mea } Lyelhe 


CALLING ALL CLUBS 


AND ORGANIZATIONS. 
Raise $1000.00 profit by 
publishing your own cookbook. 
No risk, no investment. We 
collect all local advertising. One 
club per town. 
Write: Shamrock Printing 
G. Thilp 
1200 York Mills Road Suite 504 
Don Mills, Ontario M3A 1X8 
Member of the 


Better Business Bureau. 


KENT STALLAN 
PIANO TECHNICIAN 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Our stand on abortion 


What is the position of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada on 
abortion? If it doesn’t have a 
position, why not? 

In 1967 the 93rd General 
Assembly adopted a resolution 
which was forwarded, together 
with a brief, to the Government of 
Canada. The resolution noted that 
‘fabortion involves a_ decision 
fraught with serious moral and 
spiritual implications’’ and called 
the legalization of abortion 
morally indefensible if its aim was 
to ‘reduce the number of illegal 
abortions, or as a method of 
population control.”’ 

Notwithstanding the above, 
however, the resolution went on to 
state that the ‘‘mother’s life is a 
matter of even greater importance 
than the life of the foetus.’’ 
Serious threat to the mother’s 
physical and mental health ‘‘may 
be adjudged to be of such im- 


a) 
. FOR SUCH A 
TIME AS THIS 


portance as not to preclude an 
abortion,’’ and for that reason the 
resolution asked Parliament to 
‘“‘amend the law with regard to 
abortion to -make_ therapeutic 
abortion lawful, when the con- 
tinuance of the pregnancy en- 
dangers the mother’s life or is 
likely seriously to impair her 
physical or mental health, when 
authorized by a panel of qualified 
medical authorities.’’ 

It would appear then, that the 
position of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada on this matter is 
very similar to present Federal 
legislation. However, in recent 
years, many people have become 
profoundly concerned about the 
fact that abortion is now in many 


cases being practised as an 
alternative method of _ birth 
control. The phrase ‘‘mental 


health’’ has been interpreted quite 
loosely. It is estimated that there is 


NEW! 


Preaching on Contemporary Issues 
by William J. Klempa 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


(Welch Publishing) 


Dr. Klempa is Principal of 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


by William J. Kiempa 


Available at Presbyterian Publications, 
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A study kit for women’s groups to aid in the examination of our 
experience and discovery of ways to create change. Twelve sessions 
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Available from: 

Student Christian Movement of Canada 
7 Hart House Circle 

Toronto, Ontario M5S1W7 

(416) 596-7102. 


$5.00 each plus $1.00 for postage and handling. 


one legal abortion in Canada every 
six minutes, or some seventy 
thousand annually. One _ really 
wonders if the physical and mental 
health of all these prospective | 
mothers was truly in danger. I also 
wonder if the Assembly in 1967 
had any idea that its support of 
present legislation would lead to 
today’s troubling abortion 
statistics. | very much doubt it! 


Ed. note: The Board of Congre- 
gational Life has just published a 
new study guide on the subject. 
Abortion — A Christian Per- 
spective by Dr. George Tattrie ts 
available from The Board of 
Congregational Life for $2.50 per | 
copy; postage extra if payment | 
does not accompany the order. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. 
Tony Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, 
Richmond, B.C., V7C 483. Include | 
name and address for information — 
only. 
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AGAINST THE TIDE 
Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan 


A bountiful collec- 
tion of religious . 
essays by well- 

’ known Dr. Kenneth 
McMillan. Each 
essay reflects the 

§ author's wisdom 
and deep abiding 
faith in the face of a 
seemingly turbulent 
future. 


ONLY $8.95 


Order Direct: 

Image Publishing Inc. 

752 King Street East, Hamilton, 
Ontario LEM 1A5_ (416) 523-5497 


Stay informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 
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Abortion 
Abortion — The Moral Issues 
Edited by Edward Batchelor, Jr. The 


' Pilgrim Press, 246 pages. Paperback 


$12.95. 


_ Abortion and the Early Church 
_ By Michael J. Gorman, Inter-Varsity 
| Press, 120 pages. Paperback $3.95. 


Available from Presbyterian 
Publications. 52 Wynford Drive, Don 


| Mills, Ont., M3C 138 


Edward Batchelor Jr., who did 
us the service of putting together 
the book entitled Homosexuality 
and Ethics, has done the same 
thing with the subject of abortion. 
He has collected excellent essays 
from the best thinkers on abortion 
so that we have a valuable source 
book on the issue. 

Batchelor has impartially chosen 
representatives of almost every 
strand of Christian thought. He 
has not, however, included the 
writers for the extreme right or the 
extreme left. He has given us pieces 
by the most thoughtful and caring 
thinkers for and against abortion. 

I was relieved and _ totally 
disarmed by the irenic ecumenical 
concern of Gregory Baum, a 
Roman Catholic theologian, and 
was amazed at the diversity within 
the Roman Catholic Church as 
described by Charles E. Curran of 
the American University in 
Washington, D.C. Beverly W. 
Harrison, in her article on 
‘Theology of Pro-Choice: A 
Feminist Perspective,’’ has 
presented one of the best ap- 
proaches to abortion I have ever 
read, certainly making it clear that 
women must be included in any 
future thinking about the subject, 
undoubtedly changing our way of 
handling the matter. One of the 
most thoughtful essays was “A 
Protestant Ethical Approach’’ by 
James Gustafson. It was not only 
an incisive critique of Roman 
Catholic theology but also a cogent 
explanation of Protestant con- 
cerns. : 

Anybody who is trying to deal 
with abortion must read this book. 
The only criticism I have is that 
most of the essays are over ten 


years old. 

The other book, Abortion and 
the Early Church, by Michael 
Gorman, is well worth reading, not 
only for the excellent way in which 
the author has documented 
Christian, Jewish, Roman and 
Greek attitudes to abortion in the 
early days of the Church, but also 
because of the most helpful last 
chapter in which he applies the 
lessons of the past to the present. 

We may not all agree with 
Gorman that all Christians should 
unite to oppose abortion — as part 


of a stand against violence and 


bloodshed of any kind — but he 
makes a good case. I was helped 
particularly by his point that today 
the Christian Liberal left is op- 
posed to nuclear arms, capital 
punishment and the use of hand 
guns, but often condones the use 
of abortion. On the other hand, 
the conservative right defends the 
nuclear arms race, capital 
punishment and the use of hand 
guns, but opposes abortion. He 
reproaches both camps when he 
asks, ‘‘Will somebody please be 
consistent about issues of life and 
death? Where did all the anti-war 
folks go when the abortion issue 
came along? And why can’t the 
conservatives who oppose abortion 
understand the immorality of 
nuclear weapons?”’ 

Is there an inconsistency? That’s 
a good question and one that 
should help us in dealing with the 
issue of abortion within a wider 
context. I commend this book for 


its incisive brevity and provocative 


insights. 
Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ont. 


No mere travel guide 

Holy Land Pilgrimage 

by Charles Wilkinson. Paperback, 137 

pages. Available from Pilgrim 

Paperbacks, Box 7321, Ancaster, 

Ontario, L9G 3N6. $9.95 postpaid. 
This is no mere travel guide to 

Israel, although it would be in- 

valuable on a pilgrimage to that 

country. It does more than 


Book REVIEWS 


describe in detail the many holy 
sites; this book gives the historical 
background and religious 
significance of each. While the 
author’s perspective is always that 
of an informed Christian, he deals 
fairly and sympathetically with 
Judaism and Islam, and_ has 
written an interesting chapter on 
beliefs of the Baha’i, the sect that 
has established its world 
headquarters in two shrines set 
among extensive gardens at Haifa 
and Acre. 

If you are looking for in- 
formation about Bethlehem, for 
example, as it is and as it was, you 
will find it here. A Jewish kibbutz 
is described in one chapter; the 
next deals with Nes Ammim, the 
remarkable Christian kibbutz that 
has shown the Israelis how to grow 
and export roses and avocado 
pears. Those whose visits to the 
Holy Land have been restricted by 
a whirlwind tourist schedule will 
envy Charles Wilkinson the time 
that he was able to devote to the 
many places of interest on his 
several pilgrimages. 

The author was for years 
religion editor of The Spectator in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and_ his 
features won international awards 
no less than five times. Even if you 
are unable to travel to the Holy 
Land you will benefit by reading 
the 37 short articles in this book. 
The description is vivid and the 
facts well researched and 
authentic. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Dr. Rayner, who is editor emeritus of The 
Presbyterian Record, has visited the Holy 
Land seven times. 


Beginning the 
faith pilgrimage 
Developing a Credible Faith 
by Frederick A. Styles. Published by 
CANEC. 63 pages. Available from 
W.M.S. Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
$5.95 

This book is a brisk, stimulating 
review of some of the central 
aspects of Christian faith and the 
Church. Frederick A. Styles is a 
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United Church minister, and of 
course writes from. that _per- 
spective, with mainly a United 
Church readership in mind. For all 
of that, though, the _ eleven 
chapters would make a good series 
of study sessions for any church 
group. In his introduction, Mr. 
Styles suggests that one use of the 
material might be in confirmation 
classes, and certainly it would be 
helpful in at least identifying the 
areas Of attention. It would also 
make a good beginning point for 
anyone who wishes simply to 
review the central elements of the 
faith. 

It might be used, for instance, in 
a daily devotional or study time. 
Each chapter can be read in about 
ten minutes. Over eleven days 
then, a reader would look at some 
fresh thoughts about creeds, God, 


F RE 


‘We have.’ over 4,000, 000 Christian 


books in stock - books by leading | 
“authors on many different subjects. 


We'd like to send you our catalog 
and a sample hardback book which 
has a cover price of $7.95 - so you 
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Jesus, the Holy Spirit, humanity, 
sin and salvation, the Church, the 
Bible, Baptism, Holy Com- 
munion, and life after death. 

Each chapter gives a very brief 
summary for each topic, but the 
author has done his homework. He 
often begins a chapter with an 
event from scripture or history, 
takes a few sentences to explore 
why a particular understanding 
would develop and evolve the way 
it did, and then raises some 
questions about whether our 
present understanding is the same, 
or whether we might not build on 
the insights of our ancestors but 
not be limited by them. Through 
this method Mr. Styles firmly 
establishes an element of the faith 
that is sometimes in danger of 
being forgotten; namely, that life 
is a pilgrimage — for individuals, 
and for the community of faith. 

It is not heavy reading, but it 
starts the thought processes going. 

Glenn Cooper 


Mr. Cooper is the minister at Point Edward 
Presbyterian Church, Point Edward, 
Ontario. 


When a child has cancer 
Coping With Childhood Cancer — 
Where do we go from here? 

by David W. Adams, M.S.W., and 
Eleanor J. Deveau, B.Sc.N. Published 
by Reston Publishing Company. 300 
pages. Paperback $20.95; hardcover 
$26.75. 

Coping with childhood cancer 
— a frightening experience for any 
family. At the time of diagnosis 
shock, anger (why me?), guilt 
(should I have noticed sooner?), 
and fear, along with feelings of 
helplessness, take over. Questions 
surface which seem to have no 
answers. How can I explain to my 
child that this illness is complicated 
and treatments may produce body 
changes which will make him look 
different? What can I tell the other 
children? Will friends remain with 
us? How will the grandparents 
cope? Will they blame me/us? Will 
our marriage survive? 

When the diagnosis is 
established the physicians, hospital 
staff and treatment schedules take 
over. Gradually the parents’ need 


for some control and un- 
derstanding surfaces. Personal 
emotions need to be sorted. The 
sick child’s questions require 
answers, and siblings more than 
ever need to feel loved, and to be 
reassured -that they are not. 
responsible, and even if they 
themselves are likely to get sick. 
Coping With Childhood Cancer 
is written mainly for parents and 
families. The chapter titles are 
explicit, and specific information 
is readily available. The book is | 
very readable: numerous life 
examples are quoted. Chapters 
include: Stress for the Single 
Parent; Suggestions on how to 
cope; the special needs of the 
adolescent; grief, remission and | 
relapse. Excellent information for 
professional and non-professional. 
Jean Murphy 


Mrs. Murphy has served as a nurse in | 
cancer palliative care at the Grace Hospital | 
in Toronto. q 
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Potential gifts 


Understanding Handel’s Messiah 
by Mariano Di Gangi. Welch 
‘Publishing Company, 1984. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications. $5.95 
| Shout the Glad Tidings 
|The Knox Singers, directed by John 
Derksen, accompanied by Karen Epp. 
‘Digital stereo recording. Available 
' from Michael Farris, Knox College, 59 
| St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
' M5S 2E6. $7.50; mailing charge of 
$2.00. 
_ Politics is not the only maker of 
strange bedfellows. Except that 
both proceed from Presbyterians 
involved in theological education, 
what can this slim volume and this 
disc possibly have in common? 
Each would make a fine 
Christmas gift, though neither 
- focuses mainly on that season, for 
a person interested in sacred music 
as a listener rather than as a 
| performer. Besides, neither title 


adequately alerts a buyer about 


what to expect. 

Di Gangi, who now teaches at 
Ontario Bible College after 
ministering to three Presbyterian 
| congregations, complements those 

commentaries on  Handel’s 
| masterpiece which treat it as a 
sequence of marvellously 
developed melodies to which some 
| words happen to be attached. He 
concentrates instead, almost 
entirely, on the scripture passages 
which Handel set, basing a one- 
| page homily on the text of each 
aria and chorus. 

Thus, when listening at home to 
| a recorded Messiah, you might lift 
| the needle after hearing, say, 
| “Every valley,’’ read Di Gangi’s 
| commentary, and meditate on it 
| until you felt ready to proceed to 
‘“And the glory.’’ He aims at 
making the hearing of Messiah a 
| spiritual experience as well as a 
‘| cultural one. His book would be 
| very useful to choirs which can 
cope with some, but not all, of 
Messiah’s numbers; by reading his 
remarks before or after each aria 
| and chorus that they can manage 
| comfortably, they could provide 

their congregations with a 


rewarding devotional in Advent, 
Lent, or Eastertide, even if the 
long runs of ‘‘And he shall purify”’ 
or the entries of ‘‘And with his 
stripes’ continue to defeat them. 
Indeed, experienced singers, for 
whom long familiarity has dulled 
the impact of Messiah’s words, 
might benefit from Di Gangi’s 
help; since their need of it may be 
more obvious to their hearers than 
to themselves, I stress the book’s 
potential as a gift. No one need 
present it, however, to any of the 
Knox Singers, who _ include 
graduates, staff, and friends of the 
College as well as current students, 
and who are less well supplied with 
remarkable larynxes -than with 
high intelligence which has taken a 


musical turn. 
Few tidings, however glad, 


could jolt a shout out of people so 
resolutely refined that they eschew 
exuberance. In the College setting, 
they do well to acquaint students 
with many different kinds of 
worship-music, from Lutheran 
chorales through Anglican chant 
and Scottish metrical psalmody to 
American spirituals. But when 
they juxtapose on one record 
samples of several divergent 
genres, they recall the Queen 
Mother’s remark about clothes: 
‘‘Some things seem to suit me, and 
others just plain don’t.’’ They use 
their musicianship and taste, as she 
used her smile, to ensure that the 
overall effect will never be un- 
pleasant; still, the sound-quality 
and style which serve them 
beautifully for Schubert’s ‘‘The 


Lord is my Shepherd’’ can’t work |. 


equally well with ‘‘Dry Bones.”’ 

Because they spread their net so 
wide, their record is basically a 
report to the shareholders; you 
would buy it to find out what 
ministers-in-training are learning 
about music, or from regard for 
Knox College, rather than for what 
is on it. 

However, attentive listening to 
what they have done this time 
would qualify you to suggest to the 
Singers ways in which they might, | 
in their next release, capitalize on | 
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\ tained Glass 


)/(semorialdindows 
TRADITIONAL or CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs upon Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited sees" 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO, ONT.M3Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


ji MN 


AZIN 
/ ( 
A SARIMAIN 3. 


&.B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


\\ BULLAS =<" 


GLASS ip 


15 Joseph Street. Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"Waite for-Brochure- 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 
Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs ¢ Releading 
¢ New Frames e Installers 


WESTMACOTT 
weir ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main Street 
ibe 


WINNIPEG — R2V 22. 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Hyde Park Ontario 
ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Routledge St. 
NOM 1Z0 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 
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their very real strengths to produce 
a record useful to the church at 
large as well as just to themselves. 
Might they, for instance, record a 
dozen recent anthems of which 
they consider small choirs should 
be aware? Might they attempt to 
acquaint congregations’ with 
hymns from The Book of Praise 
which, in their view, merit wider 
use than they are getting? To what 
musical needs in your own church 
would it lie in their power to 
respond if you took the trouble to 
analyze your situation and make 
them aware of it? 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is an hymnologist, teacher 
and free-lance writer and a_ frequent 
contributor to The Record. - 


Album: Magnificat: the choir of 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal. Wayne Riddell, 
director; Roy Campbell, organ. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $12.00 

Have you ever, when dining out, 
derived moderate pleasure from a 
main dish obviously beyond the 
reach of your own culinary skill, 
and then been truly impressed with 
the pie-crust, which you also 
make, but less ably than your 
hostess? If so, you may recall that 
meal while listening to this record, 
which similarly rewards him that 
shall endure to the end. 

The sixty amateur and 
professional members of this choir 
share John Milton’s concept of 
singing as ‘‘linked sweetness long 
drawn out,’’ and possess the 
technique and control to secure the 
effects their director seeks. Their 
sure sense of style allows them to 
give each selection the kind of 
performance it deserves — a mixed 
blessing, given their reliance on the 
English cathedral repertoire. 

For to that repertoire recent 
decades have contributed com- 
missioned choral settings of the 
Anglican canticles which, because 
their complexity taxes the con- 
centration of singers and hearers 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 


ARIZONA 
30 Days — Stay-Put in Scottsdale (Resort 
area of Phoenix) Departs Feb. 14th. We 
visit the London Bridge, Las Vegas, Grand 
Canyon and much more! BOOK EARLY! 
FLORIDA 
30 Days — Stay-Put in Daytona and St. 
Petersburg. Departs Feb. 16th — efficiency 
rooms. Book early as this is a popular tour! 
21 Day — Including Key West. Departs ° 
Jan. 4th — included Homosassa Springs, 
Jungle Cruise, Dinner-Theatre, Key West 
Tram Ride, Cypress Gardens and more — 
Special low price of $955 Twin!! 
21 Day — 7 Nights in St. Petersburg & 6 
Nights in Daytona. Departs Jan. 25th and 
Feb. 15th — many attractions are included! 
16 Day — Christmas Tour. Departs Dec. 
17th — hotel located across from the Mall 
— Special price of $535 twin!! 
14 Days — Various schedules — many 
include dinners. Departing Jan. 7, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 4, Feb. 18 and Feb. 25 — Starting as 
low as $795 twinl 
12 Day Christmas Tour. Departs evening of 
Dec. 25 — Daytona Beach across from Mall 
— Just $485 Twin!! 
SHORT TOURS 
1 Day Outlet Shopping — and large Mall in 
Toronto area: $15!! November 21. 
You can meet our tours at 
major centres on Highway 401. 


FRANKLIN ESCORTED 
32 DAY HAWAII, CALIFORNIA 
AND ROSE PARADE TOUR 
Departs Dec. 26th — Also included are 
tours of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Las 
Vegas, Universal Studios, Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon and more. 
BOOK EARLY. 
2 WEEKS JAMAICA 
Departs January 18th — Quiet 
Area. $719 twin! 
BOOK EARLY, LIMITED SEATS 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
1-613-966-7000 or 
Toll Free 1-800-267-2183. 


alike, have been acclaimed and 
appropriated by people eager to 
show that, musically, they are not 
as Other men are. Even choirs like 
this one, which neither need nor 
wish to parade their excellence at 
gunpoint, are thus pressured into 
singing these shibboleths, if only to 
prove that they can. Superbly 
though it adorned the 1981 royal 
wedding, William Mathias’ ‘‘Let 
all the people praise thee, O God’’ 
perhaps borrowed lustre from 
Princess Diana and her gown, 
while no such agreeable 
associations ever did cling to 
Herbert Howells’ Magnificat or 
Kenneth Leighton’s Jubilate. 

But, having dutifully disposed 


GROUP TOUR 


Visiting: The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, | 
Turkey and Three Aegean || 
Islands. ah! 
Departure: April 13, 1985 (17 days) 
For information call: 
The Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown 
705-526-7421 or 705-526-9249 
Arrangements by Wholesale Tours Ltd. 


Tour with Dr. Eric Beggs 
August 31 85 
Alpine Europe and Danube Cruise 
For brochures write: 
Box 246 
Orillia, Ontario 
L3V 66 


Travel arrangements by Horizon 


FLORIDA 

Orlando, luxury condo vacation villas 
near Disneyworld, | bedroom: 1-1/2 bath 
or 2 bedroom: 2-1/2 bath, lake, pool, 
golf. From $260.00 U.S. per week. Write 
R.B. McEwen, 1241-4 McCraney St. E, | 
Oakville, Ontario, L6H 3A3, 1-416-844-— 
8648. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for com- 
fortable, central accommodation with bed 
and breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 
Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 
6K8. Phone (613) 237-6806. 


Canadian 
Ea 
Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 284 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada | 


NNN 


of the status symbols, the choir 
proceeds to demonstrate, with the 


help»: of ) Purcell’ Vaughan 
Williams, and Sir Charles Stan- 
ford, how sensitively canticles and 
prose psalms can be set to music, | 
and sung, by people willing to 
accord primacy to the words. And | 
not even their two Latin motets 
from 16th-century Germany attain | 
to the grandeur of their hymn- 
singing, in which unison stanzas by 
men Or women alternate with 
harmony or descant. In the an- | 
thems they are travellers, albeit | 
seasoned ones; but they sing | 
hymns from the security of home. | 

Hugh D. McKellar 
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Sania oro NEWS 


RC theologians oppose 
approach on abortion 

(EPS) — Fifty-five U.S. Roman 
‘Catholic theologians have signed a 
‘declaration noting ‘‘a diversity of 
opinion’? in Roman Catholicism 
‘on abortion, with many 
‘theologians said to be of the 
‘opinion that ‘‘even deliberate 
‘abortion, although tragic, can 
‘sometimes be a moral choice.’’ In 
‘announcing the declaration, 
Marquette University theologian 
Daniel Maguire said 71 other 
theologians agreed with it, but felt 
unable to make their agreement 
public. 


Six Presbyterian laymen 


| assassinated in Peru 


| marines 


(RPS) — Six members of the 


| National Presbyterian Church in 


Callqui, Peru were murdered by 
stationed in the city, 
according to a report received 


' from Saturnino Gavilan Nunez, 


Vicente Saico Tinco, and Victor 


Contreras, pastor, elder and 
president respectively of the 
Council of the Presbyterian 


Church of Huanta. 

The murders took place on 
August 1, while the men were 
worshipping in the church in 
Callqui. Heavily armed marines, 
equipped with walkie-talkies, burst 
into the church, questioned those 


| present, searched for subversive 


material, and then proceeded to 
kill the men. 

The victims are: Constantino 
and José Yanez Huinche, Paulino 
Cayo Coorinaupa (who leaves six 
children), Wenceslao Florencio 
Huamanyalli, Jorge de la Cruz 
Quispe and Melquiades Quispe 
Rojas. The first two had just come 


| from the jungle, fleeing from the 


threats of a guerilla group called 


| the ‘‘Shining Path.”’ 


They were accused of being 


| “‘terrorists’? because wooden rifles 
| had been found in a nearby school 
| depot — 
| used by the school children of 
| Nisperocniyoce for 
|| parades. 


““make-believe’’ rifles 
school 


Before leaving the 


church, the marines threw a 
grenade at the door, frightening 
the children, old people and 
women who survived the attack. 


Korean Presbyterian 

pastor harassed and beaten 
(EPS) — A Presbyterian 

minister and human rights activist 

in Korea has been the object of 

harassment and attacks which he 

attributes to a plot by the Korean 


military’s Counter Intelligence 
Corps (CIC). 
In a recent incident, Park 


Hyung-Kyu, minister of the Cheil 
congregation of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Republic of Korea 
(PROK), was confined to his 
fourth floor office for 60 hours. A 
report from the National Christian 
Council of Japan describes those 
who confined him as ‘‘hired 
hoodlums’”’ and ‘‘thugs’’ who, 
besides ‘‘destroying furniture and 
physically intimidating Park to 
resign... also beat the assistant 
pastor and others.’’ The report 
also states that when police were 
called to help free Park, ‘‘they 
blocked off the church so that 
supporters of Park were unable to 
give him food, water and 
blankets.”” Two weeks later 
(September 23), the NCCJ says, 
Park was attacked by a ‘‘group of 
professional hoodlums in full view 
of the police.’’ Six youths with him 
were also beaten. The leader of the 
attackers was reported to be ‘‘an 
admitted member of the military’s 
security command.”’ 

Speaking from hospital, Park 
said his life was ‘‘now in gravest 
danger.’’ The PROK_ general 
assembly passed a resolution on 
September 19 calling for an end to 
the violence and _ harassment 
directed at Park. 


Bishop Tutu awarded 
Nobel Prize 
(EPS) — Desmond Tutu, 


prominent South African church 
leader and opponent of apartheid, 
is this year’s winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The Nobel Committee 


Christian Tours 

and Travel 

1669 Bayview Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4G 3C1 

(416) 482-1980 

Margaret Mundy L# 

Feb. 22 - March 4/85:A 
RUSSIAN CULTURAL 
FESTIVAL. 
Four nights in each of 
Moscow and Leningrad and 
one night in Helsinkt. 
Featuring the usual in- 
teresting buildings of historic 
interest, visits to art galleries 
and museums, and _ five 
cultural evening events. 
Three meals daily in Russia, 
breakfast only in Helsinki. 
$1495.00. 
Limited space — _ visa 
required. Book by January 1. 
April 3 - 12: EASTER IN 
BERMUDA. Includes Air, 
Hotel, 2 meals daily, 
transfers and porterage, taxes 
and gratuities in Bermuda. 
April 6 - 29: HONG KONG 
— CHINA including 
Kunming, Chengdu, 
Yangste Gorge Cruise, Zian, 


Peking and Tokyo with DR.. 
ROBERT McCLURE. 


April 12 - 24: A visit to THE 
HOLY LAND with a London 
stop-over. 

May 9 - 26: GRAND TOUR 
OF BRITAIN with many two 
night stops. Margaret 
Mundy's 22nd tour of 
Britain. 

June 18 - 27: AFANTASTIC 
CRUISE on the deluxe Roya/ 
Viking ‘‘STAR’’ begins in 
Vancouver and concludes in 
San Francisco. Air fare from 
any part of Canada FREE. 
July 13 - 28: ALPINE 
ADVENTURER. A_ trip 
through the most beautiful 
areas of southern Europe at a 
relaxed pace. Includes 
breakfast / dinner daily. 
August 3 - 18: A CHANCE 
TO); :SEE:.. HISTORIC 
EASTERN EUROPE, all but 
one stop are two nights 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 3 
nights in Yugoslavia, 
Salzburg, Oberammergau. 
Approx. $2600.00. 
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‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and_ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
“‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Commemorative plates 
custom decorated 
for your church, 
school, etc. 


— Also — 
bon bon dishes 
dinner bells, etc. 


Brochure on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
EOYI3Z5) 
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Brampton, Ontario, 


>a 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 

80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
L6V.1N7 

457-9822 

Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 


Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China 


Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Allen cq) 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


BEAUTIES 
FROM HOLLAND 


Apostle spoons, 12 silverplated 
designs complete in etui, $48.00 
(Ont. residents please add 7% 
P.S.T.) All costs included. 
Available from: 
Dutch Traders 
1350 York Mills Road #1701 
Don Mills, Ontario M3A 1Z9 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


International Order of St. Luke, Ministry 
of Healing Toronto Chapter meetings; 
December 14, January 18/85, Februa 


15, March 15, April 19, May 15. Held aj 
St. Paul’s Anglican Church, 225 Bloot 
Street E., Maurice Cody Hall, 7:30 p.m. — 


Thinking of advertising? 
The Record has reasonable rates. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys with 
learning disabilities 

For further information, contact: 

Sheila Morrison Schools 

RR. 2 

Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO. 

Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14) 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Iroquois, 
Ontario will donate 100 Old Hymn Books 
on arrangement of postage payment o1 
pick up. Contact Rev. T. Theijsmeijer. 
259 Elizabeth Street, Iroquois, Ontario. 
KOE 1KO. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


y fp 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Introducing... 


CLAUDE BRASSARD 


Regional Sales Manager 


Duplex Envelope Company 


serving the offering envelope needs of churches across Canada. 


Claude and his wife, Nancy, are both active in various Christian 
ministries. As a team, their goal is to aid you in satisfying your specific 


offering envelope requirements. 


Call Claude collect, 1-514-464-2233 for Duplex’s /ower than ever 


prices! 
Adult’s boxed Envelopes 


Children’s Envelopes 


Record Forms 


Computers with Programs for Churches 


News 
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said (October 16) the award was 
‘‘renewed recognition of the 
courage and heroism shown by 
black South Africans in their use 
_ of peaceful methods in the struggle 
_ against apartheid’’ and ‘‘a gesture 
| of support to him and to the South 
- African Council of Churches of 
which he is leader, but also to all 
_ individuals and groups in South 
Africa who, with their concern for 
human dignity, fraternity and 
democracy, incite the admiration 
of the world.”’ 

Tutu, an Anglican bishop and 
| general secretary of the SACC 
since 1978, said the award 
‘‘acknowledges all those who have 
been involved in the liberation 
struggle for a new society in South 
Africa, a society where human 
beings matter because they are 
human beings.”’ 

The award was widely hailed by 
church leaders and opponents of 
apartheid in South Africa and 
around the world. There was no 
immediate reaction reported from 
the South African government or 
denominations supportive or 
tolerant of its policies. 


Irish church-state: 
debate on horizon 


(EPS) — A bitter church-state 
conflict is looming on the Irish 
horizon and posing a threat to the 
fragile consensus between secular 
and canon law which has been 
traditional in Ireland. 

After their annual meeting in 
October, the Roman Catholic 
bishops were expected to publish a 
pastoral statement on Christian 
love, sexuality and marriage. It 
was expected that the document 
would emphasize the theme of the 
Pope’s recent homilies  con- 
demning divorce and reaffirming 
the 1968 Vatican limits on con- 
traception. 

The publication of the pastoral 
statement will coincide with the 
deliberations of two parliamentary 
committees — one preparing a bill 
to legalize the prescription and sale 
of contraceptives in the Irish 


Republic — the other charged with 
framing a divorce law. (Across the 
border in Northern _ Ireland, 
contraception, divorce and 
abortion are legal.) 

If opinion polls are correct, a 
majority of voters support the 
legalization of the sale of con- 
traceptives and the repeal of the 
constitutional ban on divorce. An 
estimated 100,000 persons in 


Ireland are separated from their 
spouses, and social and pastoral 


workers say the incidence of 
marriage breakdown is increasing 
rapidly in all social classes, 
especially in the under-30 age 
bracket. Some 3,000 church an- 
nulments have been granted over 
the past 20 years. 

Since legalizing divorce would 
require a change in the con- 
stitution, a national referendum 
must be held. Two years ago a 
referendum to legalize abortion 
was defeated by a vote of more 


TWO INCREDIBLE 


ONLY $5.95 


by Edith Schaeffer 


A great true adventure about the way God uses 
people like the Schaeffers. Over 650 pages, 
many photographs. Cloth, retail price $2495 


COMMENTARIES 


Deluxe edition. 45 volumes in 22 
cloth bindings (64 Ibs.). No home is 
complete without this commentary 
on the entire Bible. (Retail price 
$669-95). 


HUNDREDS OF EXCITING TITLES 


_ BOOK OFFERS _ 
THE TAPESTRY 


CALVIN'S 
ONLY $269.95 


AT DISCOUNTED PRICES 


| Save as much as $34 ona copy of 
the Thompson Chain NIV Bible 


THE BOOK 
MANOR 


P.O. Box 500 
Jordan Station 
Ontario LOR 1S0 


Please enclose payment with your order: 


Send order to: 
Name 


C1) Send a copy of your most recent 


catalog. 
Send information on post-second 
world war Dutch immigration to Canada. 


cheque or () money order. 


Added cost for 
postage and 


Address 


handling: $1.50 
per book for The 
Tapestry; $18 per 


City 
Prov. 


Postal Code 


set for Calvin’s 
Commentaries. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


fee aca tae 
Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 

ervices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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than two-to-one, but the 
realization that one-third of the 
voters favoured abortion surprised 
the more conservative sectors of 
the society. 

The abortion referendum 
campaign proved extremely 
divisive and most politicians are in 
no mood for an encore. However, 
there is considerable pressure being 
put on parliament to introduce 
some form of legal divorce. 
Ironically, much of this pressure is 
coming from persons already 
granted church annulments. While 
allowed to marry again in church, 
the partners of an _ annulled 
marriage are still married in the 
eyes of the state. 


Arie Brouwer nominated 
for U.S. NCC Post 


(EPS) — Arie Brouwer, deputy 
general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, has been 
nominated by a 28-member search 
committee as the fifth general 
secretary of the National Council 
of Churches, based in New York. 
A vote on the nomination was to 
take place at a NCC governing 
board meeting last month. 
Brouwer would succeed the 
retiring Claire Randall, NCC 
general secretary since January 1, 
1973. He came to his WCC post 
last year after 15 years as a staff 
executive of the Reformed Church 
in America. 


German Reformed Churches 
reject Lima document 

(RES News) — The (West 
German) Federation of Reformed 
Churches has become the first in 
Germany to declare the 1982 Lima 
document of the World Council of 


Advertisem: 


Dont Blame 
Your Age For 


Poor Hearing 


Toronto—An offer of special in 
terest to those who hear but do no 
understand words has been an 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper 
ating model of the smallest Beltone 
aid of its kind will be given to 
anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will sho 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’ 
yours to keep. The actual aid weighs 
less than an eighth of an ounce, and 
it fits completely into the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your model now. Thou- 
sands have already been mailed, so 
be sure to write today to Dept. 4178, 
Beltone Electronics of Canada, 
Ltd., 124 Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord. Ontario L4K 1L7. 


Churches on baptism, eucharist 
and ministry ‘‘totally unac- 
ceptable.’’ The Reformed 
Federation specifically faults the 
document for making ‘‘the faith of | 
the church through the centuries,”’ 
rather than the Word of God, the 
criterion for the truth. On all three 
points (baptism, eucharist, 
ministry) the Federation finds the — 
document wanting. 

The Federation of Reformed | 
Churches was founded in 1884 and > 
includes the Evangelical Reformed © 
Church in Northwest Germany, © 
the Church of Lippe and _ in- 
dividual Reformed congregations. 
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McGILLIVRAY -ARCHITECT 
* ADDITIONS * RENOVATIONS * LIFE SAFETY ANALYSES 


lan G. McGillivray, B.A., B. Arch., MRAIC 


416 Moore Avenue Suite 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 


425-9298 


225-9392 
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_ writers. Let us pray that others will 
- find a similar response in their 
_ hearts and take pride, as Christ’s 
ambassadors, in affirming 
-unequivocably ‘‘that the 
_ proclamation of his cross and his 
{ resurrection call for personal 
response’’ from those who are still 
groping for a faith to give meaning 
to life. Let us not fail them! Let us 
not fail Christ! 
George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Are we brave enough? 

It was too much! I was already 
upset when I discovered that the 
Church Growth Committee had 
reduced the population of Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia to 12,000 
(October, page 11). I had no idea 
that the brain drain had ac- 
celerated so rapidly since I last 
checked in at home. Surely, not 


CHRISTIAN TOURS AND TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Avenue Suite 201 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 3C1 
is commencing its 17th year as a 
specialist in Group Tours for Christians, 
and Church and Mission-related travel. 
We require for a new division 
to be known as 


BIBLE LAND JOURNEYS 


an energetic, mature, communicator 
for a ‘‘ground floor’’ sales 
and management opportunity 


Travel Industry experience is not 
essential, but the person who will be 
invited to work with us must be: 

* a Christian 

* a good communicator in group 
presentations and in correspondence 

* people, and goal oriented 

* familiar to some degree with in- 
ternational travel (some travel ex- 
perience in Israel would be an asset). 
The position created by this new 
division is not viewed as a senior 
management position, but op- 
portunities will be available in line with 
the growth of BIBLE LAND JOUR- 
NEYS. 

The commencement date will be 
January 2, 1985 

The remuneration package includes 
salary, profit sharing plan, and Group 
Medical/Dental plan. Your resume, 
touching on the four criteria outlined 
above, should be mailed to the at- 
tention of Allan Waddell. 

NO PHONE CALLS PLEASE. 


even revising the rolls of the 
multitude of congregations in 
Pictou County would result in such 
a drastic decrease in the 
population! 

I was upset after reading Chuck 
Congram’s column and the profile 
of ‘‘Median Street Presbyterian 
Church.’’ I must admit that I had 
been feeling rather church-proud 
after seeing the final edition of 
Living Faith. Then came the 
realization that knowing what we 
believe isn’t worth much when 
we’re obviously unable to do 
anything about it. 

Chuck Congram’s column is 
painfully accurate. Although I 
abhor the current penchant for 
business models in certain camps 
within the church, I have to admit 
that Chuck’s quotations were very 
well chosen; and his points were 
well made. I hope they will be well 
taken by all members of our 


courts. 
As for ‘‘Median Street,’’ I was 


horrified to catch myself lining up 
the... statistics.» ofiamy iv iwo 
congregations and saying, ‘‘Well, 
at least we’re in the top half!’’ 
How long, O Lord, will you 
tolerate your Presbyterians’ 
satisfaction with being not-quite- 
the-worst-we-could-be? Perhaps 
knowing that half of our 
congregations are below Median 
Street’s mark will make us react to 
pro-act before things slide even 
further. 

It’s obvious that we need radical 
changes in our structures, Our 
approach to ministry, our un- 
derstanding of all sizes of com- 
munities and social strata, our 
theological training, and on and on 
and on, including changes in our 
national church magazine, if we 
are to survive or thrive. At first, 
these changes will seem little more 
than pathetic reactions but soon, 
by God’s grace, we will become 
pro-active Presbyterians. Trouble 
is, only a full-scale invasion of the 
Holy Spirit can make that happen, 
and I’m not sure we’re brave 
enough to let it happen. 

(Rev.) Laurence DeWolfe, 
Palmerston, Ont. 
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Do you have important goals 
that have been set aside because 
of poor organization of daily 
activities? Do you often find 
yourself wishing, “If only I had 
the time...” 


There is a way to change those 
days when you fall behind the 
steady pace of the clock. 


As a Christian leader, your time 
must be managed effectively to 
allow time for Bible study, 
prayer, meditation, family, rest 
and personal aspirations. 


Managing Your Time Seminars 


will show you how. 
) y + 
2A YOUR TIME 
Check one: 
O TORONTO 
Jan.29-30 
OC HALIFAX 
March 5-6 
For more information, complete coupon: 


MANAGING 


Name 
Address ioc a Wie ae 
City. 
Code Tel. 
Church/Organization 


Prov. 


Mail to: 


WORLD | VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, Ont. LSN 284 
or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Partial costs of this seminar are being underwritten 
by World Vision Canada for anyone in Christian 
leadership. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Leggatt’s Point Church, Leggatt’s 
Point, Que., celebrated the 100th anniversary of their church 
building on July 29. Rev. Stephen Hayes, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ont., and guest minister at Leggatt’s Point for 
the month of July, conducted the service. He was joined by Rev. 
James Peter Jones, minister of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., and a 
former summer minister of Leggatt’s Point, and Rev. Lyle Sams, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, with which 
Leggatt’s Point has an historical connection. Pictured with Mr. 
Hayes (far right) are (left to right): Donald Campbell; Mrs. Joan 
Craig; Leonard Meikle; Stewart Campbell, clerk of session. 


« 


PICTURED, Rev. William Campbell, interim moderator for St. 
Peter's Church, Madoc, Ont., and Rev. George Beals, recently 
inducted as minister of St. Peter's, stand in front of the historic 
stone manse acquired by the church. The manse, which was built 
in 1857 by Dr. David Wishart, was dedicated by the Kingston 
‘Presbytery on Aug. 9, 1984. 


BS F ce : ? sae 
A “KIDS’ WEEK” was held in August at Rexdale Church, Rexdale, 
Ont., for the neighbourhood children. The event was led by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ron Elgie and their family. The Elgies conduct a 
children’s mission at a small Presbyterian Church in Puebla, 
Mexico, during the winter, returning to Canada for three months 
in the summer. Puppetry, mime and even a clown were used to 
present the message of the Gospel to the young people. Fifty-two 
children enrolled in the week's activities. The Elgies are pictured 
with their five children, each born in a different country during 
their missionary tours, and Rev. Andrew Duncan, minister of 
Rexdale. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., held a 
homecoming weekend on May 24. This past year marked 100 
years of Presbyterian witness in North Bay and Calvin Church 
celebrated the fact in various ways, along with St. Andrew’s 
United Church, the church that entered church union in 1925. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Rosemary Thoms of Wiarton, 
Ont., a former student intern at Calvin; Rev. Aubrey Hancock, 
minister of the church from 1951-55; Rev. Suart Coles, minister 
from 1945-51; and Rev. Zander Dunn, who has been the minister 
since 1971. 


& ee a 
THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Lethbridge, 
Alta., welcomed the Ly family, whom they sponsored to come to 
Canada from Laos, on Sept. 12. At the same time,. they also 
welcomed their new minister, Rev. D'Arcy Lade, and his wife, 
Marion. 


ke 3 & Se 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL of New Westminster Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., was presented with a ‘‘Knox 150” Certificate, awarded in 
recognition of their contribution of more than $150.00 to the Knox 
College Restoration and Development Fund. The school raised the 
money with the free will proceeds from two anniversary Sunday 
luncheons it held in 1983-84. The minister of New Westminster, 
Rev. John J. Hibbs, is pictured making the presentation, on behalf 
of Knox College, to (left to right) Amy Smith, Mark Allan and Kelly 
Howe of the Church School, with the superintendent, Mrs- Gail 
Smith, looking on. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Centennial Church, Calgary, Alta., 
honored their minister, Rev. Gerald E. Graham, and his wife, Jean, 
on the occasion of his 25th year as an ordained minister. Pictured 
with the Grahams are Fern Murray (far left), who presented a gift 
on behalf of the Women’s group, and David Murray (far right), 
who presented a gift from the congregation. 


THE WOMEN OF St. Andrew's Church, Fredericton, N.B., 
pictured in ‘‘bicentennial’’ dresses, hosted a coffee party to help 
celebrate the bicentennial of New Brunswick. On the far right, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pritchard is wearing a gown which dates back to 
the 1870s. It belonged to Mrs.: Pritchard’s great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Samuel H. McKee, who was a charter member of St. An 
drew’s and instrumental in the building of the church. 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION was given recently to Joseph Poland, on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his ordination to the 
eldership of Central Church, Cambridge, Ont. Rev. John Bodkin is 
pictured making a presentation to Mr. Poland, flanked by Howard 
DeBrusk (left), elder and son-in-law, and David Poland, son and 
clerk of session. 


h, Kingston, Ont., hosted a 
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THE W.H.A. of St. Andrew's Churc 
hot roast beef dinner for the elders of the church with 25 or more 
years of service, and their spouses. Those attending were, left to 
right: Bill Paterson (34 years) and Mrs. Paterson; Frank Deeks (29 
years); Mrs. Harold Davis; Harold Davis (26 years); Mrs. Wallace 
MacGregor; Wallace MacGregor (31 years). 


A FAREWELL PRESENTATION and luncheon were held at Essa 
Road Church, Barrie, Ont., on August 19 for Rev. and Mrs. G.J. 
Bylaard and their family. The Bylaards were presented with a wall 
clock bearing an inscribed plaque. Rev. Bylaard is now the 
minister of St. Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, Ont. 


ON THANKSGIVING SUNDAY the congregation.of St. Columba 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., while celebrating their 40th anniversary, 
dedicated a new organ. Pictured with Mrs. Susan Plewes, organist 
and: choir director, are (left to right) Rev. L.J. Cowper, D. 
Chiahotny, chairman of the organ committee, and Bob Wilmot, 
clerk of session. 


A SOD-TURNING service for St. John’s Church, Milliken 
(Scarborough), Ont., was held on Sunday, Oct. 14. The 
congregation will be building jointly with an Anglican 
congregation — sharing common areas but having separate 
sanctuaries and church halls. The building is slated for completion 
in the spring of 1985. The original St. John’s, Milliken, was 
destroyed by fire in the late 1920s, with the members disbanding 
and joining other Presbyterian churches. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Rev. Keith Boyer, chairman of the church extension com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of East Toronto; Margaret Kelly, church 
treasurer and member of the building committee; Rev. Cal Elder, 
mission superintendent for the Synod of Toronto and Kingston; 
John Carey, architect; Giolla Kelly of the Board of World Mission 
— Canada Operations; and Dr. Donald Wade, minister of St. 
John’s. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lethbridge, Alta., bid a tem- 
porary farewell to two of their elders, Dr. 
and Mrs. Doug Mitchell, on Sept. 12. The 
Mitchells will be spending two years on 
the island of Java, where Dr. Mitchell, a 
veterinary expert, will be helping to plan 
and put into operation a new animal 
disease research laboratory. 


A beautiful, handworked Nova 
Scotia crest, made by Miss Clara 
Shaw of Delph, England, and 
presented by her friend, Mrs. 
William Enfield, was dedicated on 
Oct. 14 in Knox Church, Blue 
Mountain, N.S., by the minister, the 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Richmond 
Church, Richmond, B.C., held a 
dedication service on Sept. 29 to mark the 
final additions to their church organ. The 
original console was purchased in 1972 
and improvements made since then have 
fashioned it into one of the finest 
chamber organs in the province. Special 
music for the service was provided by the 
church organist, Bruce Johnson. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Bob Gauvreau, 
clerk of session; Peter Prins, former 
organist who was instrumental in the 
Original acquisition; and Rev. Tony 
Plomp, minister of Richmond Church. 
Photo credit: Richmond Review 
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On Sunday, Sept. 23, the 
congregation of Memorial Church, 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta., 
recognized the 25 years of dedicated 
service of their minister, the Rev. 
Gordon A. Cunningham, and his 
wife, Anna. The Cunninghams came 
to Memorial in 1959 and over the 
years they have served both the 
congregation and community in 
many ways. They were presented 
with silver pens by the kirk session 
and a spray of fresh flowers by the 
Sunday school children. Lunch, 
complete with anniversary cake, 
followed the church service. 


Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., 
marked the 25th anniversary of the 
dedication of its church building on 
Sept. 30. The service blended the old 
and the new, as the hymns sung were 
those used in the service of 
dedication, while a contemporary 
order was used to re-dedicate the 
building and the congregation to 
worship and service. The Rev. 
Alexander Clements, who led the 
congregation through their re- 
building period in 1958-59 (after 
engineering reports advised im- 
mediate demolition of the old 
building) was guest speaker at a 
luncheon which followed worship. 
Former members returned for the 
day and everyone enjoyed a display 
of clippings, photos and documents 
from 25 years ago. Knox celebrated 
again on Oct. 14 on the occasion of 
the 121st anniversary of the 
congregation. Pew Bibles’ were 
dedicated on Nov. 4. Janet and 
Laurence DeWolfe are currently 
Teaching Elders at Knox. 


An interdenominational church 
service, which was planned by the 
Revs. Laurence and Janet DeWolfe 
of Knox Church, Palmerston, and 
Knox Church, Drayton, Ont., was 
the first official event of the 7lst 
International Plowing Match, held 
Sept. 25-29 in Teviotdale, Ont. Some 
500 people attended the service, held 
Sept. 23 in the nearby town of 
Harriston, Ont. Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Millan, Moderator of the 105th 
General Assembly and a ‘‘son’’ of 
Knox, Palmerston, was the guest 
speaker. 


MISS EDNA CURRIE, a member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., recently 
celebrated her 90th birthday. Miss Currie 
has served St. Paul's in several 
organizations over the years, including 
the Sunday school. Ladies Aid and 
W.M.S. 


Some 450 people attended a 
testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. 
Agnew Johnston on the occasion of 
his 50th year as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont. The dinner was held in the Da 
Vinci Centre in Thunder Bay on 
Sept. 26. 


TWO STAIR-GLIDES were recently 
installed at Chalmers Church, Calgary. 
The total cost of the stair-glides and a 
washroom for the handicapped was | 
$10,000 (which was partly covered by a 
grant of $4,000 from the Alberta 
government's Department of Culture). 
With one of the glides running to the 
sanctuary, and the other to the lower hall, 
every activity of the congregation is 
available to the disabled. Pictured are 
Mrs. A. Wojskowicz and Rev. Keith 
Wilcox. 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of First 
Church, Pembroke, Ont., was celebrated 
by the congregation and friends this past 
May. At the same time, the 25th an- 
niversary of the ordination of their 
minister, Rev. W.M. Moncrieff, was also 
recognized. Rev. Moncrieff and his wife, 
Jane, are seen cutting the anniversary 
cake. 


A vacation Bible School was held 
for the first time at Sutherlands’ 
River Church, Pictou County, N.S., 
this past July. The school, which had 
an average attendance of 50, held its 
closing during the worship service of 
July 8. The VBS students presented a 
musical entitled ‘‘Micah’s Song,”’ 
under the direction of Margaret Ann 
Weir. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul's 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., welcomed a 
former member, Rev. Cal Maclinnis, as 
the guest speaker for their recent an- 
niversary Sunday. He is pictured with his 
wife, June. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
153rd — Alberton Presbyterian Church, 
Alberton, P.E.1., Sept. 30, (Rev. Mark 
B. Gaskin) 
106th — West Point Presbyterian Church, 
West Point, P.E.I., Sept. 30, (Rev. 
Mark B. Gaskin) 
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THE VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY 

AND 
ST. ANDREW’S 
HALL, U.B,C. 


JOINT APPOINTMENT 


Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall 
Residence 
* Chaplain to VST Presbyterian 
Students 
* VST Faculty 
— preferred areas: 
Old Testament 
Director of Lay Education 
Pastoral Ministry 


Write: 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, 
Principal 
The Vancouver School 
of Theology 
6000 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, B.C. 


KNOX COLLEGE 
Appointment of Principal 
The Presbyteries have been 
requested to submit to the Clerks of 
Assembly nominations for the 
position of Principal, Knox College, 
by January 31, 1985. The position 
will be vacant following the 
retirement of Dr. J.C. Hay on June 

30, 1985. 
Enquiries should be directed to: 


The Chairman, Search Com- 
mittee for the Principal, Knox 
College, 59 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6, to 
be received by January 31, 1985, 
the closing date for 
nominations. Further in- 
formation is available on written 
request. 


KNOX COLLEGE 
Chair of Pastoral Care and Counselling 
Knox College has established a new 
Chair of Pastoral Care and Coun- 
selling, and expects to make an 
appointment ti the 1985-86 
academic year. Appointee expected 
to be ordained, with pastoral and 


professional experience and ap- 
propriate academic qualifications. 
Send application and curriculum 
vitae to: Dr. J.C. Hay, Principal, 
Knox College, 59 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2E6. 
Deadline January 31, 1985. 
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The Presbyterian Record 
Serving the generations. 


THE MONTREAL INSTITUTE FOR MINISTRY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Joint Board of the Theological Colleges 
affiliated with McGill University 
(representing the Anglican, Presbyterian and United Church Colleges) 
invites applications for the position of 
Executive Director. 


The Institute is an ecumenical enterprise providing a field-based professional year to 
train men and women for the ministry. 
The Executive Director is responsible to the Joint Board to plan. administer and co- 
ordinate all programs offered by the Institute. He or she shares planning and teaching 
duties with the Directors of Studies of the three Colleges. 
This position requires a committed Christian with suitable academic qualifications (an 
earned doctorate is normally expected), an awareness of the theory and practice of 
training for ministry, pastoral experience, and the ability to work collegially in an 
ecumenical setting. 
The initial appointment is for three years, with renewal options. Salary is negourable 
depending upon qualifications. 
The candidate should be bilingual (French / English) or committed to becoming so. 
In accordance with Canada Employment requirements, this advertisement is directed, in 
the first instance, to Canadian citizens. 
Applications with curriculum vitae and three letters of reference should be addressed to: 
The Montreal Institute for Ministry 
Search Committee 
3473 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
H3A 2A8 
Telephone: (514) 849-8511. 


Deadline for applications: January 7, 1985. 
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EATON, THE REV. EARL E., 80, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Chesterville, Ont., on October 14, 1984. 

Mr. Eaton was born and educated in 
the United States. He received a B.A. 
from Syracuse University, a B.Th. from 
Gordon College, Boston, a B.T.A. from 
Central College, Nebraska, and a B.D. 
from Auburn. He was ordained by the 
Congregational Church in America and 
came to Canada in 1957. He was receiv- 
ed as a minister by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and served the 
Kirkwall-Sheffield charge, Logan Geg- 
gie Church at Innerkip, and _ at 
Chesterville-Morewood, all in Ontario. 
In 1970 he retired from the active 
ministry but continued to supply not on- 
ly in the Presbyterian Church but also in 
the Lutheran Church and the United 
Church. 

Besides his church work, Mr. Eaton 
took an active interest in a variety of 
health related organizations, including 
Mental Health, The Red Cross, Alcohol 
& Drugs. He was a keen member of 
Mariners for Christ and the 
Businessmen’s Gospel Fellowship. At 
the time of his death he was the chaplain 
for the St. Lawrence District of the Boy 
Scouts. 

He is survived by his widow, Con- 
stance, and by three daughters — Gwen- 
dolyn of Indiana, Gloria of New York 
State and Constance of Ohio. He was 
predeceased by three wives, Olive, Ruth 
and Doreen. 

ALLEN, MRS. JEAN, member for 51 
years of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Sunday School teacher for many 
years, Sept. 30. 


For Quality 


jee) CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


DEATHS 


CURRIE, HUGH, 71, elder 
Church, Portage la Prairie, 
March 5. 

DENNIS, CHARLES IRWIN, 49, clerk of 
session and long-time member and 
leader of youth at Victoria-Royce 
Church, Toronto, Ont., June 22. 

GRAHAM, ROBERT, elder, long-time 
member, youth leader and _ board 
member of Knox Church, Windsor, 
Ont., Oct. Ist. 

KEW, ELIZABETH, 98, long-time 
member of Alexandra Church, Brant- 
ford, Ont., life member of W.M.S., ac- 
tive worker with the Ladies Aid, April 
14, 

LINDSAY, ELIZABETH, 88, member of 


of First 
Man., 


Knox Church, Weyburn, Sask., since 
1947, Sept. 21. 
LISTER, MRS. PAUL L., (PATRICIA 


WEEKS), 37, daughter of Catechist K. 
Brydone and Lillian Weeks of Stanley, 
N.B., former member of Knox Church, 
Harvey Station and St. Peter’s Church, 
Stanley, N.B., where she served as a 
Sunday School teacher, youth leader, 
choir member, Sunday School organist, 
and member of Y.P.S. She died in 
Fredericton, N.B., on Sept. 19. 

MacLEOD, JOHN K., an elder for 48 years 
and long-time member of St. Columba 
Church, Kirk Hill, Ont., May 30. 

MOONEY, MRS. A., member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
for 52 years, Aug. 22. 

PROUTT, MISS RUTH, 86, long-time 
member of Cadmus Church, Nestleton, 
Ont., for 39 years secretary-treasurer of 
the Ladies Aid, June 7. 

RADFORD, MISS MARGARET, 81, 
long-time member of Sty 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Cataloque on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


416-977-3857. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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Andrew’s-Knox Church, 
Ont., Sunday School teacher, choir | 
member, hon. member of W.M.S., 
Sept. 27. 

SCHENK, ISODORE V., 81, elder for 33° 


Fort Erie, | 


years and clerk of session for 17 years of | 


Knox Church, Ayton, Ont., Sept. 26. 


SMITH, HAROLD, 81, elder, clerk of ses- 
sion, Sunday School superintendent, Bi- | 


ble Class teacher in Knox Church, War- | 


wick, Ont., 
St. Andrew’s Church, Watford, Ont., 
Sept. 8. 

STANFIELD, MRS. ERNST N., (MABLE 
DALGLIESH), 97, 


] 
i 


since retirement, member of | 


member of | 


Chalmers Church, London, Ont., for | 
over 70 years, member of W.M.S. for | 


many years, Oct. 4. 

STINSON, MISS MILDRED, 92, charter 
member of Westminster Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., life and honorary member 
of W.M.S., Sept. 11. 

SUTHERLAND, JAMES A., 68, elder for 
18 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Westville, N.S., Oct. 6. 

TOLLER, MRS. OWEN C. (FRANCES), 


long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fort Coulonge, 


Que., life member of the W.M.S. since 
1916. Died in Ottawa, May 8. 

WALKER, THOMAS M., 78, elder for 37 
years at Glebe Church, Toronto, Ont., 
long-time member of the choir and the 
Music Committee, July 5. 

WILSON, MRS. WILLIAM (GLADYS 
LILIAN), 71, long-time member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kamloops, B.C., life 
member of W.M.S., Oct. 2. 


O 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


® lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
° collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
i house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


CHAI RS Stacking - folding 
upholstered - steel - wood - plastic 
Book Racks available for 
some models 
A complete line of tables 
| and chairs 
Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr. 
West Hill, Ont., M1C 2A8. 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR CHURCH PEWS 


Have something to advertise? — 
The Record reaches Canadians 


from coast to coast. 


ORDINATIONS 

Gordon, Rev. Dorcas, Scarborough, St. 
David’s Church, Ont., Oct. 21. 
Jarrera, Rev. Alice Eda, Norwich, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 23. 

‘Van Rooyen, Rev. Pierre, Valcartier 
Village, St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec, 
Sept. 13. 


INDUCTIONS 

' Armour, Rev. James A., Kemptville, St. 
Paul’s Church, and Oxford Mills, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 6. 
Barber, Rev. William, Seaforth, First 
Church, and Clinton, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 19. 

Bylaard, Rev. Gerard J.V., Scarborough, 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., Sept. 5. 
-Donaghey, Rev. D.A., Niagara Falls, 
| Stamford Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 

- Eenkhoorn, Rev. Johan, Spencerville, St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Ventnor, Knox 
Church, Ont., Oct. 4. 

| Ervine, Rev. Dr. W.J. Clyde, Niagara 
Falls, Chippawa Church, Ont., Sept. 
oes 

Goggin, Rev. Helen, as Associate Professor 
of Christian Education at Ewart Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 6. 
Jamieson, Rev. Victor, Brussels, Melville 
Church, and Belgrave, Knox Church, 
Ont., Oct. 10. 

McEachern, Rev. Rodger, Shakespeare 
Presbyterian Church, and North 
Easthope, Knox Church, Ont., Sept. 26. 
McIntyre, Rev. Kerry, Toronto, Glenview 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, 
Nov. 4. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Gordon, Rev. Dorcas, Scarborough, St. 
David’s Church, Ont., as a minister in 
the team ministry, Oct. 21. 

Horne, Mr. Kenneth, Caintown, St. Paul’s 
Church, and Lansdowne, The Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., as Lay Mis- 
sionary, Oct. 21. 

Horst, Rev. Rick, as a minister in the team 
ministry of the Tri-congregations of 
Emmanuel, St. James and St. 
Matthew’s, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 28. 
larrera, Rev. Alice Eda, Norwich, Knox 
Church, and Bookton Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 23. 

Jensen, Rev. Andrew R.S., Beechwood, 
Centre Road and West Adelaide 
pastoral charge, Ont., June 28. 
Makari, Rev. Emmanuel, as minister of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Arabic Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., April 8. 

Van Rooyen, Rev. Pierre, Valcartier 
Village, St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec, 
Sept. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 

charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Mur- 

do Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, 

N.S., BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 

pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack 

Chiang, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlot- 

tetown, P.E.I., C1A 612. 


TRANSITION 


Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
E.H. Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount 
Road, Westmount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 
1B7. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Mark McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, 
N.S., BOK 1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat 
Rose, Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 
1G0. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, INS: 
Rev. William G. Johnston, Middle 
River P.O., Middle River, N.S., BOE 
2E0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, 
P.O. Box 534, Kensington, P.E.1I., COB 
1MO. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland’s River, 
N.S., Rev. J. Donald Mackay, P.O. 
Box 293, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5E3. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., 
N.S., Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, 
River John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 
INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., River- 
view, N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., 
Rev. J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, 
Baie d’Urfe, Que., H9X 2K]. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 
275, Howick, Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. 
Douglas, 460 Raglan Street S., Ren- 
frew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Lancaster, St. Andrew’s and Martintown, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.N. Henry, 
Box 220, Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
OnterklPEsINg: 


_ Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. 


Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar 
St., Ottawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
John McGurrin, 34 William St. West, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Moun- 
tain, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert 
DeBruijn, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordon- 
ville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.M. Laurenson, 360 Tower Street 
North, Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. J.C. Cooper, Box 2, 
Elmvale, Ont., LOL 1P0. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank 
De Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., 


Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we'll make sure the 
PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 


will follow. 


Name 


Address 
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City 


Province 
Postal Code 


Present Congregation 
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New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
Yes No 
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Attach your label here. 
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Send to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1)J7 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


LOK 1A0. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graeme Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, 
Ont., Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont., PIB 
7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West 
Nottawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. 
Wyllie, 170 Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 
2G4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Chairman, Vacancy Committee: Rev. 
James A. Thomson, Box 1264, 
Bracebridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., LSA 
2X4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, 
Aurora, Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., 
Sudbury, Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Ux- 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Scotstown, Quebec would like a retired 
minister on a part-time basis. Contact the 
interim-moderator: Rev. Blake Walker, 
1162 Portland Blvd, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


YOUTH FOR CHRIST, 
London area has immediate 
openings for challenging work 
on high school campuses in 
London, Stratford, Ingersoll, 
and Woodstock. Graduates of 
college or university invited to 
apply: 
Youth for Christ, 
583 Central Avenue 
London, Ontario N6B 2G5 
(519) 439-9551. 


bridge, Ont., LOC 1K0. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. 
Margaret’s Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4N 
3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 
802, Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 
129, Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Brantford, Greenbrier Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. George Dobie, 59 Riddell St., 
Woodstock, Ont., N4S 6M2. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, 
Thamesville, Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore, & Knox 
Church, Normanby, Ont., Rev. Mervyn 
E. Tubb, Box 256, Durham, Ont., NOG 
1RO. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 
200 Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 
1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Fever- 
sham, Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. 
Philpott, Box 61, Chatsworth, Ont., 
NOH 1G0. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glam- 
mis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 
1632, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 


DECEMBER 16, 1984, 
‘“‘MEETING PLACE’’ will 
originate from WESTWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
WINNIPEG, with Rev. George 
Vais and Associate Minister Rev. 

Ted Hicks leading worship. 


Looking for someone? 
You might find them 
through The Record. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, Prince 
George, B.C. is seeking to add to its staff 
a person with vision and skill for youth 
and lay leadership development. Please 
send a resume, including _ several 
paragraphs on your own ideas concerning 
the above to: Bill Bateman, Chairman, 
Personnel Committee, 2563 Byng 
Avenue, Prince George, B.C. V2N IES. 


YOUTH WORKER needed to initiate and support programs 
for young people aged 12-18 in the 4 Anglican Parishes in 
Guelph, Ontario. The successful applicant should be: com- 
fortable working directly with the young people and their adult 
leaders; imaginative and creative in developing programs; 
positive and faithful in leadership. For a full job description, 


salary, etc., write: 
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The Rev. Scott McNaughton 
St. George’s Church 
99 Woolwich Street 
Guelph, Ontario N1H 3V1. 


Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. 
Thomas A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell 
Street, Sarnia, Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Search Committee, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, 
Ont., N3Y 1S4. (effective June 30, 
1985) 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., i 
Rev. Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, | 
Ont., NOG 2R0. | 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Len- 
nips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. | 

Windsor, Forest Glade Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. T. Paton, 3229 
Maisonneuve Avenue, Windsor, Ont., 
N9E 1Y6. 


| 
/ 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
445, Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO0. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George 
C. Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3K OL1. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox | 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 | 
Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 
1A4. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., | 
Rev. Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow | 
Road, Winnipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent | 
N.E., Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
John Shedden, Box 1295, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., S6H 4P9. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., 
Rev. Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 3Bé6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th 
Street, Edmonton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
G.A. Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., TOM 1T0. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo 
Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Firth, 2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., 
Calgary, Alta., T2B 1Y9. 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., Rev. 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwynd, 
B.C., VOC 1J0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Gordon 
Strain, 2984 Cressida Crescent, R.R. 6, 
Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X2. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B-C., Rev. Ross 
Manthorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Co- 
quitlam, B.C., V3J 5R9. 


DIACONAL MINISTRY 
Area Educational Consultant, Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario. Apply 
W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Oo 


As that can happen right 
where you are, in the eye of 
‘your mind and heart. 

Required: A good imagination, a 
small stage, a large sheet, a light at 
‘the back for a silhouette effect, a 
few dedicated and committed 
people, an audience. 


Act 1 

The stage is dark and quiet. A 
tiny light appears, hardly 
noticeable yet commanding _at- 
tention. It grows in intensity. Four 
| people come into silhouette. They 
are looking at the light. An off- 
stage voice speaks: ‘‘The people 
that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light. They lived in the 
shadows, but now light is shining 
upon them.”’ 

Lights out. Silhouette a mother 
and child. The voice again; this 
time strong with excitement: “‘A 
child is born to us. A son is given 
to us. And he will be our ruler. 
And he will be called (use different 
voices) Wonderful Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Eternal Father, 
Prince of Peace. His royal power 
will continue to grow, his kingdom 
will always be at peace.’’ Lights 
dim and go out. 
Act 2 

A solitary figure in silhouette. 
With hands in the air, he is making 
an announcement: ‘‘The Lord 
says, ‘Time is coming when I will 
make a covenant with the people 
of Israel and with the people of 
Judah. It won’t be like the old one. 
The new one will be like this — I 
will put my law within them and 
write it on their hearts. I will be 
their God and they will be my 
peonle. | will forgive their sins and 


rio. }60l longer remember their 
‘wrongs.’ ”’ Lights out. 
BP Acc3 
Another solitary figure in 
silhouette. Stance — anguish. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Read: Jeremiah 31:31-34 
Isaiah 9:2-7 Isaiah 53:3-12 
Matthew 2:1-12 Luke 2:1-20 


Offstage voice: ‘‘It was the will of 
the Lord that his servant should 
grow like a plant taking root in dry 
ground. He had no dignity of 
beauty to make us take notice of 
him. We despised him and rejected 
him, he endured suffering and 
pain. Because of our sins he was 
wounded. We are healed by the 
punishment he suffered, made 
whole by the blows he received. 
(Figure slumps to the floor.) He 
was put to death for the sins of our 
people.’’ Lights out. Stage dark. 


Act 4 

Four crook-bearing shepherds in 
dark silhouette. Offstage voice: 
‘‘There were some shepherds in 
that part of the country taking care 
of their flocks. An angel of the 
Lord appeared to them, the glory 
of the Lord shone over them. They 
were terribly afraid. The angel 
said, ‘Don’t be afraid! I am here 
with good news for you! This very 
day in David’s town, your Saviour 
was born — Christ the Lord!’ The 
shepherds said to one another, 
‘Let’s go to Bethlehem and see 
this thing that has happened.’ So 
they hurried off and found Mary 
and Joseph and the Baby, lying in 
a manger.”’ 


Act 5 

Three wise men, in silhouette. 
Offstage voice, ‘‘Men who studied 
the stars came from the east to 
Jerusalem and asked, ‘Where is the 
baby born to be King of the Jews?’ 
In the town of Bethlehem in Judea. 
The star went ahead of them until 
it stopped over the place where the 
child was. They went into the 
house and when they saw the Child 
with his mother, Mary, they knelt 
down and worshipped him. They 
brought out their gifts of gold, 


frankincense and myrrh and 
presented them to him.” Lights 
out. 


Act 6 

A solitary figure, standing, 
facing the people. Offstage voice: 
‘‘Tadies and gentlemen, on this 
Christmas Eve we have been 
reminded by word and deed, of 
God’s remarkable drama, so 
carefully planned for and carried 
out over many years — a drama 
that reached its climax in the birth 
of the Christ Child, the one who 
has become Saviour and Lord. 
Normally, this would mark the end 
of our Christmas play. With your 
indulgence, however, there is one 
more act. So far, you have been 
the spectator, watching carefully 
and listening attentively. Now I 
want you, yes you, to come here 
onto the stage. Relax; you don’t 
have to say anything. 

Just stand here and let it hap- 
pen. A birth is about to take place. 
It’s the birth of a child-like spirit, a 
spirit of dependency and the birth 
of a love that is wide in its scope 
and deep in its understanding, the 
birth of an excitement and en- 
thusiasm that will enable you to go 
out into our troubled world with a 
confidence and a courage that 
come only from God. 

Christmas happened at a specific 
point in time and history. But 
Christmas is happening right now. 
By God’s Spirit, birth is occurring, 
a new being is coming into being!”’ 

Lights full on! Hands raised. We 
sing ‘‘Joy to the world, the Lord is 
come!”’ (Aside. ‘‘For sure; and he 
has come to me and for me!’’) 


() Lord of history, thank you 
for the amazing Christmas 
drama, ever familiar but ever new. 
I’ve watched long enough. Come 


Holy Spirit, come, be born today. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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Do you want to know how? 
Coatact: The Committee on Church Growth | | 


_ to Double in the Eighties 
- 50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1)7 
- 441-1111 X178 
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